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Let Federal Courts Discharge Bankrupts, but State Courts | the repeal of that law nothing has occurred to make a similar law a 


Administer Their Estates. necessity. Every State has its own insol ve nt laws under which both 
debtor and creditor find relief. While a debtor can not be discharged 
from his debts by State law, yet, in every other respect it is believed 

SPEECH that State laws do for debtors and their creditors better than can be 


done by Congress in any law it can enact. 
As far as my information extends, no debtor asks Congress to estab- 


iff 0 N. G E 0 R G E E. S E N E :# own Se a system modeled after either of the systems hereto- 


The appeals for such a system come from the creditor 


OF 


class. In the last Congress the creditor class clamored for this system. 

Re GSE The same class importune this Congress to re-enact, substantially, the 

IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, system established by the law of 1867. Noone believes this is done for 

the benefit of debtors. Far fromit. Creditors are taking care of them- 

Thursday, December 9, 1886, selves, or at least they so believe. Boards of trade, chambers of com- 

merce, and other organizations which look after the interests of the 

Gate age. = eee the United —— system of bank- | creditor class first, and those of the debtor class second, favor this sys- 


| tem. They tell us that a system of bankruptcy such as the bill offered 

|S the gentleman from Massachusetts proposes, which, in many re- 
spects, is like the law of 1867, is one of the country’s greatest needs. 

The creditor class say they want protection against the acts of dis- 

| honest debtors; against assignments with preferences, and also 


Mr. SENEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Two bills proposing to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy are upon ourcalendar. One (H.R. 1119) was introduced 
by the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CoLLIns]; the 
other (H. R. 5369) by myself. Both bills were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. A favorable report was made on the former, and 
an adverse report on the latter. Regarding the bill which I had the 
honor to introduce as the best measure, I shall, at the proper time, 
offer it to the House as a substitute for the bill introduced by my friend 
from Massachusetts. 


against all acts of an insolvent debtor which give an advantage to one 
creditor over another; the creditor class demand legislation. In other, 
if not in better, words, creditors ask for legislation that will secure 
equality among thecreditors of an insolvent debtor. Surely if it be the 
right or the duty of Congrss to so legislate it can be done without 


re-enacting, substantially, the bankrupt law of 1867. By many it 
We have had three bankrupt laws. The first one was enacted in | thought that the only way to have equality among the creditors of a 
1800, the second in 1841, and the third in 1867. | common debtor is by means of a bankruptcy system. For some reason 
The reasons for enacting the first law are given by Mr. Hildreth in | they are wedded to this plan, and appear unfriendly to all others. 
his United States history, in these words: The truth is, that creditors, as a rule, have little to expect from a 
The numerous iaaenrneetes produced be Ge mae of tend spouulation, and by | bankrupt’s estate upon its seizure in bankruptcy, and seldom are they 
the uncertainties of commerce, aggravated as they had been by the conduct of | disappointed. Eleven years of experience under the bankrupt law of 
audits. made evident the necessity of laws for the discharge of | 1967 teaches that after the registers, marshals, assignees, an law- 
; | yers, and all the other comers and goers get their tolls, there is little 
The bankrupt lawof 1841 was passed torelieve those whom the hard j if any grist left for thecreditors. Why creditors favor sucha bankrupt 
times, from 1836 to 1841, had made ey insolvent. Four years | Jawlam unable tounderstand. A proceeding in bankruptcy, voluntary 
of war among our own people made necessary the bankrupt law of 1867. or involuntary, under the law of 1867, was a very expensive affair. 
It is to be remarked that each one of these laws was short-lived. The All creditors understand this, and understand, too, that all the costs 
law of 1800 was in force three years; the law of 1841 two years, and | and expenses of administering a bankrupt’sestate were paid out of the 
the law of 1867 eleven years. There was an interval between the first estate. Creditors received nothing upon their debts except what re- 
and second law of thirty-eight years, and between the second and third | mained of the estate after satisfying all costs and expenses of adminis- 
law of twenty-four years, and it is now eight years since the repeal of | tration. There were 104,695 cases in bankruptey under the law of 
the last law. Thus, it will be seen that during the past eighty-five | 19g7, The number of cases under the law of 1541, or of 1800, can not 
years a bankrupt law has been in force sixteen years. In other words, | now be stated. ; 
eo a entire time since the Government began we have Did we know the value of the estates, the amount of the debts, and 
a bankrupt law. — ; 4 _ | the cost of administration a safe estimate might be made of the many 
These facts show plainly that our lawmakers in the past believed in | mijlion dollars creditors paid in costs and expenses from 1867 to 1873 
a law only as a periodical necessity. The three laws they | to free their debtors from debt. Within the range of my observa- 
made, it will be noticed, followed immediately after periods of great : 


1s 











. , tion the dividends received hardly compensated for the time lost and 
financial distress. They were repealed as soon as it became apparent the attention required. There is no doubt that legislation respect- 
that the country was financially poonperous. Three times enacting and ing a debtor’s estate which will secure perfect equality among creditors 
three times repealing bankrupt laws within a period of less than eighty | would be highly advantageous to the creditor class, and at the same 
years ought to leave no one in doubt as to the legislative policy respect- | time would work no disadvantage to those who are in debt. 

ing the subject of bankruptcies. Heretofore the friends of a bankruptcy 

system were content with a temporary law. Now they demand the pas- 

sage of a permanent law. 


OUGHT WE TO PASS A BANKRUPT LAW? 
The country is reasonably prosperous. A bankrupt law, such as we 
have had, will not better its condition, or the condition of the people. 
When the late bankrupt law was repealed the country enjoyed a very 
high degree of prosperity, unequaled, perhaps, in its history. Since 


But ought 
we to enact a bankrupt law containing twenty thousand words for no 


other purpose than to prevent insolvent debtors from favoring creditors? 
This is what we are asked to do by the friends of the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
THE RIGHTS OF BOTH DEBTOR AND CREDITOR SHOULD BE RESPECTED, 
In considering a bankruptcy system we must regard the rights of the 
debtor as well as the rights of the creditor. In one sense it is a mat- 
ter of little concern to a debtor, when insolvent, whether his creditors 
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share equally or unequally in his estate, provided he is released from 
the payment of what he then owes. The debtor’s interest in a bank- 
rupt law is the discharge for which it provides. His estate passes from 
his hands into the hands of others for administration and distribution. 
Ordinarily, upon its seizure, all further connection with it upon his 
part ceases forever. The law proposed by the bill urged by my dis- 
tinguished friend has one hundred and two sections. 

Will any one tell me what real interest the debtor has in any of these 
sections except the two or three which relate to a discharge? Is there 
no way by which an insolvent debtor can be discharged from his debts 
except by an act of Congress which can not be read inside of three hours, 
and which when read is not understood until learned lawyers discuss 
it and learned judges declare its meaning? To me it seems thata law 
authorizing a debtor’s discharge ought to be put in a few words and 
upon less than a printed page. 

Consider for a moment the interest of creditors in the estate of their 
‘bankrupt debtors. If they have any other interest than to have the 
debtor’s assets converted into money, at the earliest moment and at the 
least possible cost, it has not occurred to me in ney reflections upon this 
subject. What need is there for a law covering seventy-four printed 
pages to work out of an insolvent debtor’s estate equal dividends to his 
creditors? Why legislate with so much particularity and minuteness 
upon so simple a subject? Is it said that frequently bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings give rise to difficult questions of law and of fact? Yes, this is 
true. The same kind or class of questions arise every day in every 
county court where common-law jurisdiction is exercised 

Tke administration of the estate of arn insolvent debtor is nothing 
more or less than the administration of the estate of a person in life; not 
80 difficult, by half, as the administration of the estate of a person de- 
ceased. The States, as has been observed, have satisfactory insolvent 
laws, under which insolyent debtors’ estates are administered. They 
have laws, too, under which the estates of deceased persons are speedily 
and satisfactorily settled. Laws for the administration of the estates of 
the imbecile, insane, minors, and others under legal disability will be 
found in all the States. 

Under these laws it is no uncommon thing for contentions to arise, 
and when they do, generally, theorder of a single judge settles the con- 
troversy. Tribunals nearest the homes of the people are the best in 
which to settle the ordinary disputes which arise between creditors re- 
specting the property of a common debtor. Courts which are far away 
from the place where disputes arise, and from the place where the parties 
and witnesses reside, ought not to be clothed with the power to hear 
a y ema such controversies. Time, convenience, and expense 

orbid. 

If we must have a bankruptcy system, permanent or otherwise, in 
the interest of both debtor and creditor it ought to be different from 
the one recently in force. That part of the system which relates to 
the discharge of a bankrupt must of necessity remain where the Con- 


stitution places it—in the courts of the United States. But that part. 


of a bankruptcy system which relates to the administration of a bank- 
rupt’s estate ought, for many reasons, to be kept out of the Federal 
courts. Enact a law authorizing the United States courts in a given 
case, upon the petition of a debtor, and with notice to his creditors, to 
discharge a debtor, and all constitutional obligation to the debtor class 
respecting a bankruptcy system will be best fulfilled. For the 
creditor class the constitutional provision as to bankruptcy is well en- 
forced when the estate of the bankrupt is authorized to be held for 
their benefit. 

A bankrupt law providing for the debtor and for the creditor in the 
manner ed would be, in my opinion, in perfect accord with the 
Constitution, and would in every respect promote the highest and best 
interests of both debtor and creditor. Give such a law a trial for one 
year, or two, and it is believed that the public judgment will secure 
for ita ye ge among our laws. 

A bill to establish a uniform of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, drawn in the light of these suggestions, I had the 
honor to introduce into the House on the 8th day of February last. 

The Clerk will oblige me by reading the bill at his desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, &c., Thatevery debtor who assigns, in writing, all of his property 


of every kind ‘and description, in trust for the equal benefit ot 
deliters the said writing to the 


assignment in 
and that for Se a ae 
ferred, and during said 2 ne ether ont wan Some, oe eee 
such debtor respecting his business or estate to prevent an equal 


ed 
of his estate among his creditors, or to give to one creditor an advantage oy 
co-creditor, shall order and adjudge that such debtor be forever dic)...” 
from the payment of the debts mentioned and set forth in the petition: a; 
such order and adjudication shall be a full, complete, and final dis.)..... id 


such debtor from the payment of the said debts. 


To the debtor. class the bill just read by the Clerk is belicy, 
fair and just. Where a debtor surrenders all of his property to }, 
creditors, and for six months previous has shown no preference jet y on 
them, his right to a discharge stands upon the highest possible ground 
It is doubtfal whether a stronger case for a discharge can be m ade. 
Why not, then, provide for such a case and provide for none other? 4 
bankrupt law, such as I have indicated, would offer the strongest pos- 
sible inducement to debtors to treat each and every creditor alice 
Against such a law who, except creditors, would have a legal right * 
complain? With all of the debtor’s property held in trust for we 
creditor’s benefit upon what ground could they base a complaint ? 
More than this they could not have under any system of bank; uptey 
that can be established. 

If the debtor complies with the law there can be no legal objection to 
his discharge. The interest of the creditors in the debtor's estate the 
trustees will convert into money without unnecessary delay, and at the 
least possible cost; close to the place where the debtor resides, possi- 
bly, close to the place where he did business, or where his property js 
situated, is the county court, clothed with full and ample power to ad- 
minister upon the estate of an insolvent debtor, and to determine with 
learning and ability every question of fact and of law that may arise, 

As a rule, the convenience of creditors would be promoted. time, 
labor, and expense saved, dividends increased, and in many other 
ways the interests of every one connected with a case in bankruptcy 
would be greatly subserved if State courts were opened for the admin- 
istration of a bankrupt’s estate. 


d to be 


THE BILL IS FREE FROM CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIONS. 


Will it be said that the system proposed by my bill is not uniform, 
and is, therefore, repugnant tothe Constitution? So far as it concerns 
the debtor, it is thought to be free from objection. As to him the 
principle of the bill is that an unconditional surrender of all property 
for the equal benefit of creditors merits all that it is possible fora bank- 
rupt law to do for a debtor. In this respect the bill, ifa law, would 
operate the same in one State as in another, and the same in eac! 
the Territories and in the District of Columbia. 

But it may be said that the bill does not propose a uniform system, 
because it contemplates that the estate of the bankrupt shal! be ai- 
ministered under State laws and in State courts. This objection pr- 
ceeds upon the ground that State laws differ, and owing to these \itfer- 
ences the bill if a law would not operate uniformly. We all know that 
there is a wide difference in the laws of the States upon the (uestions 
which usually have the attention of a bankrupt’s court. (ue 
relating to the title of real and personal property, to the existence an’ 
validity of liens, in the marshaling of liens and arranging their pri- 
orities, in proving debts, in converting assets, in their distribution, 
and at the final settlement of the estate, depend for their solution, 
largely, if not altogether, upon State laws. 

To illustrate: In one State title deeds deposited operate as a w0rt- 
gage, while in another State they do not. In one State a vendors lien 
good, while in another State it isnot. A valid mortgage in ou: 
State may be invalid in another State. No two States have the sam 
statutory liens, or the same liens at the commun law. Liens by j1/z- 
ment, by execution, and by attachment differ as do the laws of the 
States which create and them. Inall legal procedure there's 
more or less difference between the laws of the States, — conse- 

uently the rights of persons and of property in some particulars vary. 
7 The estate of a bankrupt, as arule, is administered upon according 
to the law of the State where itissituated. This can not be otherwise. 
As the States le the law which determines most, if not al!, of the 
disputes that arise in bankruptcy proceedings as well may the States 

rovide the forum in which to adju them. Such disputes as may 
State or upon the laws of the United 
can be satisfactorily settled in the State court administering the 

A law for the pluninietention of a bankrupt’s estate uniiorm 

is simply impossible. The laws we have had, 10 several 
direct tes cnetne of uniform. 
be remembered, secured to a bankrupt the 
by the laws of his State was exempt from seizure and 
These exemptions varied in value. The lowest, 
and the highest not exceeding $3,000. In thisvery ™ 
the law of 1867 was not perhaps strictly uniform '® 
we have seen it was in foree eleven yea™, 
its benefits. No one thought the law repus 
Constitution because a debtor in one State got a larger °* 
than a debtor in another State. The difference in State laws 
ptions did not stand in the way of the execution 0! the 
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In other material and immaterial, State laws affecting ® 
"8 eatate differed, but notwithstanding these differences = 
law of was supposed to be a constitutional enactment. It is en 
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tirely safe to say that if the bankrupt law of 1867 was a uniform law in other respects, so that it may better execute its purpose to have 


that none the less uniform is the law proposed by the bill just read at 
the Clerk’sdesk. In enacting a bankrupt law, if provision be made for 
administering the estate, it is competent for Congress to say whether the 
administration shall be in the courts of the United States, or in the courts 
of the States having common-law jurisdiction. The power of Congress 
with respect to a bankruptcy system is derived from that part of the 
Constitution which is in these words: 


The Congress shall have power to establish an uniform rule of naturalization, 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States. 


As early as 1802 the Congress, in execution of that part of this clause 
which relates to naturalization, enacted that aliens might be admitted 
to citizenship in the courts of the United States, or in the courts of rec- 
ords in the States. This law has been in force for eighty-four years. 
Its validity no one questions. If, under this clause, Congress may con- 
fer jurisdiction in naturalization cases upon the courts of a State, it is 
clear that it may authorize the same courts to exercise all the power 
necessary for the proper administration of a bankrupt’s estate. Indeed, 
there is no reason why Congress may not, in providing a bankruptcy 


system, confer concurrent jurisdiction respecting the administration of 


the estate upon the State and Federal courts. 
Keeping in mind that a leading purpose of a system of bankruptcy 


is to release debtors from their obligations to their creditors, can it be 
doubted for 3 moment that a law which provides for nothing else 


save and except such a release is constitutional both in letter and 
spirit? The constitutional provision upon this subject, according to 


my understanding, means that the debtor’s property shall be received 


by his creditors as payment in full of all that he owes. Any law 


which gives effect to this interpretation of the Constitution is a valid 
enactment. Forevery purpose, save and except a discharge, each State 
No State can enact a law 


may establish its own bankrup 
which will discharge a debtor. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE BANKRUIT’S ESTATE, 


system. 
Such a law Congress alone can enact. 


The system of bankruptcy Congress is authorized to establish may 
provide for a debtor’s di either with or without providing for 


administering the debtor’s estate. To provide for a discharge, and to 


provide, also, for administering the estate in the Federal courts, is to 
establish a system of bankruptcy inconvenient, expensive and intri- 
cate, and wholly unsatisfactory to the true business interests of the 
country. 

Whatsoever law we enact we must not forget that it is our duty to se- 
cure for the creditors of a bankrupt all of the estate of which the bank- 
rupt is seized or possessed. A bankrupt law which takes from the 
creditors a large portion of the bankrupt’s estate to pay the costs and 
expenses of administration is not the law which the creditor class cught 
to ask to pass. This was one of the offensive features of the 
law of 1867. Still more offensive in this icular is the law pro- 

by the bill urged by my friend from usetts. Under his 

ill the costs and expenses of administration would be greatly increased. 

It provides more sinecuresfor more placemen and mere hangers-on than 
the law of 1867. 

All of these are to be paid. The pay of some is to come from the 
public treasury, while the others are paid directly from .the bank- 
rupt’s estate, but indirectly from the creditors’ pockets. Under the 
bill read by the Clerk the discharge of a debtor will not take a penny 
from the public treasury or a penny from the debtor’s estate. It will 
not add one name to the salaried roll, or make a single place for a 
court favorite to fill. It contemplates a plain and simple proceeding 
for the discharge of a debtor, at his own request, and at his own costs, 
which can not, as a rule, exceed the fee prescribed for the marshal and 
clerk for similar services rendered in other cases. 

A bankrupt law occupying less than a printed , giving to the 
district courts of the United States the power to disc debtors upon 
their showing that they have given their property equally to their 
creditors, would be, in my judgment, better as a system of bankruptcy 
than either of the three we have had. Infinitely better would it be 
than the intricate and long and many-sectioned and long and many- 
ee dae proposed by the bill introduced by the gentleman from 

Such a law the Constitution authorizes Congress to make. Under 
such a law every honest debtor, whether a citizen of Maine or Mis- 
souri, of Ohio or Oregon, or of an organized Territory, or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, ee a surrender of his property, be discharged 

e right it is our duty to provide by 
of a debtor, the right is best exercised and the 
duty best perf by enacting a Jaw which will enable a debtor to 
procure his own discharge in a direct proceeding instituted by himselt 

that purpose. 


Such a proceeding we may authorize without enacting a tedious, com- 
and expensive system providing for the administration of a 

s estate. From debts or o tions wrongfully, fraudulently, 

or contracted it may be debtors ought not to be released. If 
80, my bill may need amendment; and possibly it ought to be amended 





bankrupts discharged by the Federal courts and their estates adminis- 
tered in State courts, under State laws, instead of in United States 
courts under laws enacted by Congress. 


THE INTERESTS OF CREDITORS. 


Let no creditor of a bankrupt believe that he would be a loser under 
the bankruptcy system proposed by my bill. Before a debtor is en- 
titled to a discharge he must have assigned in writing all of his prop- 
erty in trust for the equal benefit of his creditors. The assignment 
must operate to vest the debtor’s right and title in and to all of his 
property in trustees, and it must appear that for six months preceding 
the assignment the debtor has given no preference to any person to 
whom he was indebted or with whom he had dealings. 

With all of the property of the debtor in the hands of trustees for 
the creditors’ benefit the condition of the creditors is as good as it is 
possible to make it under any system of bankruptcy that can be devised. 
The condition is better than it was under the law of 1867. That law, 
it will be remembered, allowed a debtor to hold whatever property the 
law of his State exempted from seizure and sale for the payment of 
debt. My bill contemplates that all of the property of the debtor, of 
whatsoever kind or description, or wheresoever situated, shall pass by 
the assignment and vest in the trustees for the benefit of creditors. No 
provision is made for executing the assignment, and none is thought to 
be necessary. 

The laws of the State in which the debtor resides will, if they pro- 
vide for the execution of assignments in trust, speedily and at a rea- 
sonable cost convert the property into money and give to each creditor 
his rightful share. The estate of the debtor can be administered by a 
trustee under an assignment as well as by an assignee in bankruptcy. 
Jurisdiction in all controverted matters would be as safely and cor- 
rectly exercised in the courts of a State as in the courts of the United 
States. Administration in the Federal courts is expensive and dis- 
counts largely a creditor’s claim. In the State courts cost-bills aad 
allowances of every sort are kept within reasonable bounds. 

The bankruptcy bill of my honorable friend provides for the help of 
trustees, arbitrators, stenographers, receivers, &c.—all to administer a 
bankrupt estate. For the services of all these place-men the creditors 
pay. My bill contemplates a far more economical administration of a 
debtor’s estate. Aside from the compensation of a trustee and the costs 
of administration, taxed under home laws and by home courts, the es- 
tate is subject to no charge which will lessen a creditor’s dividend. 

In the absence of State statutes providing for the execution of an 
assignment in trust it may be executed in every particular like all other 
trusts, according to the course of the common law. To this law the 
trustee is amenable. This law is supposed to be the same in one State 
as in another, and the same in the State courts as in the United States 
courts. So that whether such a trust be executed according to the 
common law, or the statutory laws of a State, in the Federal or in the 
State courts, the rights of creditors in the estates of their debtors are 
precisely the same. 

In the same manner the debtor held his estate at the time of the as- 
signment will it be held by his trusteesubsequently. Allliens, charges, 
and incumbrances thereon, or upon any part, made by the debtor six 
months prior to the assignment may be enforced against the trustee. 
The rights of no creditor, whether secured or unsecured, are in any 
wise affected by administering the estate in State courts, under State 
laws, instead of in Federal courts under Federal laws. Where business 
has been done in a State under its laws the right of both debtor and 
creditor become fixed by those laws, and no assignment or other act of 
the debtor can alter them. 

My bill violates no right either of the debtor or creditor, but respects 
each and enforces all. Aiming as it does to discharge a debtor from 
the payment of his debts upon satisfactory proof that he has dealt 
honestly with his creditors, and has assigned to them for their equal 
benefit all of his property; aiming also to secure to the creditors of a 
bankrupt a speedy and economical administration of a bankrupt’s estate 
by home courts and under home laws, what tenable objection, in con- 
science, in morals, or in law, can be urged against its adoption as an 
equitable, just, and permanent system of bankruptcy ? 

Make my bill a law and the creditors of abankrupt will realize more 
and sooner and with less inconvenience, care, trouble, and expense 
from his estate than they did under either of the three systems hith- 
erto in force. If any of the States are without laws providing for the 
execution of assignments in trust for the equal benefit of all creditors, 
it is believed that they will enact them so that their people may have the 
full benefit of such a system of bankruptcy in case it should be estab- 
lished. 

But it will be said that my bill will not do because of the want of 
uniformity in the laws of the States respecting assignments by insolvent 
debtors. I am aware, sir, that inone State, possibly in more than one, 
assignments in trust for the equal benefit of creditors are void. In 
more than one State an assignment with preferences is valid—while in 
other States such an assignment inures to the benefit of all creditors. 
That the business interests of the country need an uniform rule upon 
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this subject no one will dispute. In establishing a system of bank- 
ruptcy undoubtedly Congress has power to declare the legal effect of 
assignments made by insolvent debtors. 

If all of the creditors of a bankrupt ought to share pro rata in the 
distribution of his estate, then assignments in trust for the equal ben- 
efit of all creditors ought for bankruptcy purposes, if for none other, to 
be valid, and all others different in intent or effect ought to be in- 
valid. 

I repeat what was said in another connection, that an insolvent debtor 
can do no act respecting his estate more consistent with fair and hon- 
orable dealing than to surrender it, without reserve, for the equal ben- 
efit of all to whom he is indebted. Unquestionably, then, the rule 
for us to adopt is that which will best secure to each and every cred- 
itor of a bankrupt a pro rata share of the bankrupt’s estate. To this 
the friends of the bill which my friend from Massachusetts advocates 
ought not to object, for they urge us to pass their measure for the pur- 
pose, among others, of securing equality among the creditors of insolv- 
ent debtors. 

INVOLUNTARY BANKRUPTCY. 


The bill which my honorable friend introduced provides for invol- 
untary bankruptcy. The bill read but a moment ago has no such pro- 
vision. Involuntary bankruptcy is wrong. It has ruined many a solv- 
ent debtor honest in all of his dealings. At best it is no legitimate 
part of a sound system of bankruptcy. It is nothing more and nothing 
less than a hard, unscrupulous, and exacting method for the collection 
of debts. Both in theory and in practice it is unfair, unjust, and op- 
pressive to the debtor class; and for these, among other reasons, it ought 
not to be a part of any bankruptcy system Congress may establish. 


TAX ON PROCEEDINGS IN BANKRUPTCY. . 


One of the sections (16) of the bill proposed by my honoraple friend 
imposes a tax of $60 in every bankruptcy case, and requires its payment 
by the debtor or the creditor at the time p i are commenced ; 
awl also imposes a tax of 1 per cent. on the amount of money real- 
ized from the bankrupt’ sassets in excess of $500; and if thedebtor makes 
a settlement with his creditors he is required to pay atax of one-half 
of 1 per cent. upon the amount he agrees topay them. In thesere- 
spects the bill appears to be more of a revenue measure than a part of 
a system of bankruptcy. 

During the war period every suit or proceeding in a court of record 
was taxed 50 cents. Small as was thistax and great as was the neces- 
sity for imposing it, our people rejoiced when the law authorizing it was 
repealed. Better that we have no bankruptcy system than one requir- 
ing suitors in bankruptcy cases to pay in advance any sum, large or 
small, for admission into our courts. To raise revenue by such a tax 
may be justified as a necessity in war, but in peace its imposition 
would be a reproach to our people. The courts of our country ought 
to be open to every citizen, however poor, humble, or unfortunate, and 
right and justice done him without money or price, and without denial 
or delay. 

It is true that the bill, if a law, will put into the Treasury yearly 
more money than it will take out; but I insist if the Government needs 
more revenue, it ought to be raised in some other way than by im 
ing an odious and burdensome tax upon insolvent debtors and their 
unfortunate creditors; and if a system of bankruptcy ought to be es- 
tablished it can be done without subjecting the parties interested to 
any costs except those incident to every legal proceeding. 

All of the costs and expenses of ings in bankruptcy ought to 
be paid by the parties immediately interested. This is the rule in all 
legal proceedings. ‘There ought to be no exception to this rule, No 
part of the costs and expenses incident to a debtor’s discharge, or of 
administering his estate, ought to be taken from the people by taxa- 
tion. Against the payment of suchdemands the doors of the Treasury 
ought to be closed. 

A bankruptcy proceeding interests no one save the debtor and his 
creditors, and therefore they, and not the public Treasury, ought to 
meet every cost and expense. Under my bill the cost of ing a 
discharge the debtor must pay, and the nses of administering his 
estate are paid from what the trustees hold for his creditors. 

The other bill, in case it becomes a law, will require, as we shall see 
presently, large yearly appropriations from the public revenues to meet 
the expenses for which it provides. 


THE BILL IS OPEN TO OTHER MATERIAL OBJECTIONS, 


It is said to be, substantially, the same bill which the Senate 
in the last Cougress. For some reason the bill is known to the coun- 
try as the Lowell bill. It contains 102 sections and covers, with the 
index, 74 prinied The average reader will not read the bill in 
less time than three hours, and without skilled help will never under- 
> Re ae and trade oer favor this meas- 
ure there are others w eae 5. Sears ee 
divide upon the bill. It isto be that lawyers who live where 
United States courts are held, as a rule, favor it, while lawyers who 
live a day or a half aday’s journey ane. ape it. 

The friends of the bill say that it is in for a permanent law. 


Let us consider it fora few moments. The bill does not confer y, 
the United States courts in the States or the Territories or in the}, 
triet of Columbia a bankruptcy jurisdiction to be exercised by ,),. 
judges of these courts. On thecontrary, the several district cou; om 
the United States and the supreme courts in the Territories gyq 
the District of Columbia are by the bill constituted courts of has. 
ruptey within their territorial limits; but the bankruptcy jurisgictj,. 
provided is to be exercised by officers appointed for that purpose e]} 4 
commissioners in bankruptcy. A commissioner in bankruptcy js a 
appointed in each of the eight organized Territories and one in the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. In the States, the number of commissioners yy. 
be any number not exceeding the number of members of Conwrece + 
which a State is ‘entitled. 

The same provisions are found in the bankrupt law of 1867, wy), 
that law was passed there were 243 Congressional districts, and a pei. 
ter in bankruptcy (commissioner in bankruptcy) was appointed in each 
district. It is entirely safe to say that should this bill become a jaw 
the number of commissioners will not be less than the number of resis. 
ters under the law of 1867. We have now 325 Congressional districts 
and if a commissioner should be appointed, which is not improbable. 
in each district, one in each of the eight organized Territories, and on. 
in the District of Columbia, 334 would be added to the number now 
drawing judicial salaries from the public Treasury. One hundred and 
fourteen names are now on this roll. Pass this bill and the num} 
increased to 448. 

The Senate, at the last session, passed a bill to increase from $3. 5()) 
to $5,000 per year the salaries of the judges of the United States dis. 
trict and this bill is now on our Calendar and before the close 
of the session the House will be urged to make italaw. To-day we 
are asked to give to these same judges 334 helpers and assistants and to 
pay them liberally and quarterly at the Treasury. 

The commissioner’s salary the bill fixes at $1,000 per year with an 
allowance of $15 for each case, both payable quarterly at the United 
States Treasury. The office of commissioner in bankruptcy, it wil! be 
seen, will be as lucrative as the average county office in eight out of 
ten of the Congressional districts of the Union. This bill will makean 
annual draft upon the Treasury of $500,000. 

The judicial salaries for the past year amount to $478,500. With 
this bill a law they will foot up nearly $1,000,000. The odflice of com- 
missioner, the bill says, no person not a practicing lawyer shall ‘ill. 
Ought such a measure to have the support of the Democratic side of 
this House? If we vote for this bill it will pass the House, and if it 
passes this body its in the Senate is reasonably certain. Whom 
will the country hold responsible if this Congress creates 334 new o/li- 
ces in the Judicial Department of the Government? Will it he the 
party in power, or the party out of power? 

But more than this. The bill proposes to create a large number of 
positions in the public service. These positions are both lucrative and 
——— A commissioner in bankruptcy will exercise judicial power 

bankruptcy cases he will be, practically, a judge. His adjudications 
may be reviewed in the higher courts, but unless they are, they are final 
and binding. By whom, then, ought these judges in fact, if not in 
name, to be appointed? My mind unhesitatingly says by the I’resi- 
dent of the United States. The Presidentappoints all officers of the Gov- 
ernment except those for which the Constitution otherwise provides, 
and except those which are strictly inferior in character. 1! judgesof 
the United States courts are appointed by the President; why, then, 
ought he not to appoint all officers, by w’:.tsoever name they are cilled, 
who are to exercise the powers of a judge, or of a court, inthe legal an! 
equitable controversies that arise in bankruptcy cases? 

The bill provides that the commissioners shall be appointed by 
the United States circuitcourts. In other words, the appointing power 
in the nine judges of the circuit courts and the fifty-six judges of tue 
district courts. 

Under the bankrupt law of 1867 the commissioners (registers) were 
appointed by the district courts upon the nomination of the (hic 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States (Chase). My '" 
formation is that all of these registers voted the Republican ticket. We 
all know that under the rule of the Republican party no Democrat was 
allowed to hold any office, civil or military, if it could be prevented. 
Of the fifty-six district court judges but four are Democrats and of 
the nine circuit court judges eight are Republicans. Judge ye, tet 
fore, whether Democrats or Republicans would get these places 1" 
the appointing court. This feature of this bill cannot be others 
than offensive to the majority in this House. Ftek 

ee ae politically, eight Repud!icans 


~'CSs to 


ris 





to one Democrat. the subordinate courts, compose‘! of nine, 
six, and five judges, vely, the Democratic party has but one rel 


resentative, while the ict court judges, we have seen, are (ll) ided, 
politically, fifty-two Republicans and four Democrats. Unsatis!acto'y 
as judicial situation is to the majority of American voters, beca ase 
of its uneven division in politics, it must be endured, for no change 3 
this time to be possible. But, speaking for myself only, —_ 
free to ar hain bill creating another judicial office for a Republi 
to fill shall have my vote. 
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Duties on Tobacco. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN R. BUOK, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 20, 1886, 
On the bill (H. R. 4434) relating to duties on tobacco. 

Mr. BUCK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill corrects the phraseology of the law of 1883 
relating to importations of leaf-tobacco. The amount of duty is not 
changed. The duty under the present law is 75 cents per pound for 
unstemmed tobacco and $1 per pound for stemmed tobacco. This bill 


preserves the same rates of duty, but changes the wording of the law 
so as to prevent evasions. 


The law of 1883 has been persistently evaded by the importers of 


what is known 1s Sumatran tobacco leaf, an attractive-colored, sus- 
picious-tasting, cheap tobacco, raised on the island of Sumatra, and 
imported into the United States by way of Holland, the trade being 
controlled by a few merchants at Amsterdam. 

The present law is as follows: 


Leaf-tobacco, of which 85 per cent. is of the requisite size and of the necessary 
fineness of texture to be suitable for wrappers, and of which more than one hun- 
dred leaves are required to weigh a pound, if not stemmed, 75 cents per pound ; 


if stemmed, $1 per pound. 

It will be seen that this law makes the imposition of the duty depend 
upon two conditions. First, 85 per cent. of it must be suitable for 
wrappers. Second, it must take more than one hundred leaves of it to 
weigh a pound. 

Unless these two conditions can be shown, the tobacco comes in at 
35 cents per pound, under the provisions of another clause of the act, 
which reads as follows: 

All other tobacco in leaf, unmanufactured and not stemmed, 35 cents per pound. 

The importers of this tobacco have not been slow to discover the weak 
points in this law, and to take xdvantage of them to enrich themselves, 
deprive the Government of its revenue, and the American farmers of 
the protection which the law meant to give them. 

The evasions thus far have been carried on mainly under the 85 per 
cent. provision. 

The tobacco is imported in bales or packages, and the wrapper-leaf 
is packed with other kinds of tobacco in the same bale or package, the 
two kinds being separated from each other by strips of paper or cloth. 
In this way the bale or package is made to contain less than 85 per 
cent. of wrapper-leaf, and accordingly is entered at the custom-house 
as being liable only to a duty of 35 cents per pound. 

The Government, it is true, disputes this claim of the importers, and 
has instituted suit to recover the full duty of 75 cents per pound upon 
tobacco packed in this way. The decision was adverse to the Govern- 
ment in the first instance, but the court afterwards reversed its own 
decision and rendered judgment for theérovernment. The case is still 
pending, having gone up on appeal. 

For many years a duty of 35 cents per pound has been collected on 
leaf-tobacco. That amount has been considered suflicient to protect 
the grower from foreign competition. When that duty was imposed 
Sumatra tobacco was unknown. Prior to 1880 this tobacco has ap- 
peared in our markets at irregular intervals. In that year 38 pounds 
were entered for duty at the custom-house; and since that time the im- 
portations have rapidly increased. In 1883 3,818,931 pounds were im- 
ported. From that time to the beginning of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1885, the amounts were somewhat less, but in that year they reached 
the number of 2,189,847 pounds, not entered as wrappers, although 
used as such, and 28,070 pounds entered as being suitable for wrappers, 
making a total of 2,217,917 pounds for that one year. 

The following six months, ending December 30, 1885, showed an ex- 
traordinary increase over prior importations. During this period 3,472,- 
300 pounds were entered at the custom-house, valued at $2,932,841, of 
which only 224 pounds were entered as ‘‘suitable for wrappers,’’ al- 
though every pound of it, except the 15 per cent. which came in the bales 
packed as I have stated before, was suitable for wrappers. It thus ap- 
pears that the amount imported during this period of only six months 
exceeds the entire importation of the fiscal year 1885, and nearly reaches 
that of 1883. 

The amount imported in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886, not 
entered as ‘‘suitable for wrappers” was 3,979,503 pounds. Sumatran 
tobacco has a greater wrapping capacity per pound than the American 
seed-leaf. ‘The leaf of the former is shaped somewhat like the human 
hand. It has a smal] stem running through the middle of it, and while 
it has branching fibrous stems connected with the central stem, they are 
searcely tame so that when it is made into cigar-wrappers the 
leaf can used by cutting right across it, thus utilizing all of the leaf. 
‘The American lear is long and tapers to a point, with a large stem in the 





middie of it with branching stems, making it necessary to cut the wrap- 
per from the two sides of the central stem instead of across it. This 
| causes waste, and it is said that for this reason 1 pound of Sumatran 
tobacco is equal to from 3} to 4 pounds of the domestic production. 

If, as I have stated, 1 pound of Sumatran tobacco is equal to 4 pounds 
of our tobacco in wrapping capacity, the importation of 1886 will ba 
equal to 15,918,012 pounds of American seed-leaf, and will, of course, 
displace in the American market that number of pounds. 

According to the census of 1880 the United States raised 91,797,722 
pounds of seed-leaf tobacco in 1879. Bradstreet reports 101,592,060 
pounds as the amount which we raised in 1885, of which it is stated 
by those engaged in the business that about 60 per cent. is suitable 
for wrappers. This would make our crop of wrapper leaf in 1885 
60,955,200 pounds. The importations of Sumatran tobacco last year 
being equal to 15,918,012 pounds of American tobacco, it seems that 
about 26 per cent. of our wrapper-leaf crop of 1885 has been displaced. 

In consequence of the rulings of the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
early in 1886, that Sumatran tobacco, packed or ‘‘ nested’? to evade the 
85-per-cent. clause, as I have described, should notwithstanding pay 
the 75-cent duty, the importation of that tobacco fell off in the last 
half of the year, so that for the six months ending June 30, 1886, only 
507,203 pounds, valued at $444,030, of this kind of tobacco was entered 
at our custom-houses. But the wily importers were only preparing for 
an evasion of the law under the one-hundred-leaf clause, which by dis- 
honest packing would still enable them to import it subject to the low 
duty of 35 cents per pound. The result is that from July 1, 1886, to 
October 31, 1886, the importations of Sumatran tobacco reached the 
large amountof 2,170,775 pounds, which, in wrapping capacity, is equal 
to 8,683,100 pounds of our American leaf-tobacco, valued at $1,819,547, 
not entered as suitable for wrappers, not a pound of which paid over 35 
cents duty, and every pound of which went into our American market 
and was used for wrappers. 

I will ask to have printed in the Recorp certain official tables, which 
will sustain these statements. 

Considering the extraordinary character of this tobacco, the large 
quantities of it, its wrapping capacity, and the small cost of its pro- 
duction, the duty imposed by the act of 1883 is little enough for the pro- 
tection of the growers. In fact it is no increase of the old duty of 35 
cents when we consider the nature of this product. 

The testimony taken by the Ways and Means Committee shows that 
the price of this tobacco in Holland in 84} cents per pound. If this be 
correct the duty authorized by the law of 1883, 75 cents per pound, is 
at the rate of about 90 per cent. : 

The peculiar character of this tobacco must, however, always be kept 
in mind when we are judging of the reasonableness of the rate imposed. 
These peculiarities I have already mentioned. 

The pending bill applies to all leaf tobacco alike. This is the only 
correct method in dealing with this question. No matter where these 
importations come from they should all be treated the same. The 
trouble with the old wording was that it sought to discriminate in favor 
of one kind of tobacco as against others. 

Some of the objectors to this bill do so because they think it may in- 
clude what are known as Havana wrappers. But most of the tobacco 
which takes the name of ‘‘ Havana tobacco’’ comesin as “‘ fillers.”” We 
have large importations of Havana ‘“‘fillers’’ and but few of Havana 
‘* wrappers.’’ 

It will be seen by the table which I have here, and which I will have 
inserted in the RecorpD, that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1884, the importation of tobacco from the island of Cuba, which includes 
about all of what is commercially known as ‘‘ Havana tobacco,’’ and 
which was entered as ‘‘suitable for wrappers,’’ amounted to 6,225 
pounds, and was worth $2,665, and all the rest of the tobacco which came 
from that country, and which may be classed as “‘fillers,’’? amounted to 
11,697,168 pounds, and was worth $5,235,569. 

Of the importation from the same source in 1885 none is entered as 
‘‘suitable for wrappers, ’’ whileall other kinds, mostly ‘‘ fillers,’ amount 
to 9,754,099 pounds, and was worth $3,930,580. For the six months 
ending December 31, 1835, the importation from this country was 
5,434,479 pounds, worth $2,055,615, and none of it is entered as being 
‘suitable for wrappers.” 

It will be seen, therefore, that by making the law apply alike to 
all very little tobacco known as ‘‘ Havana wrappers’’ will be affected, 
and we shall have a plain law. 

Holland has objected to the wording of the present law as discrim- 
inating against her merchants who are engaged in this tobacco trade, 
and has taken some initiatory steps by way of retaliation. 

In February last I introduced the following resolution, which on 
March 7 was passed by this House: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to communicate to the House 
of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, copies of the 
recent correspondence and dispatches between the Secretary of State and the 
minister of the United States at The Hague, touching the subject of taxation on 


petroleum in Holland and in the Dutch colonies, and that of the export there- 
from of leaf-tobacco to the United States. 



































In response to this resolution, the President has sent to the House, the 
correspondence which has taken place on this subject between the State 
Department and our minister at The Hague. 
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With the permission of the House, I will have printed in the Recorp 
the letter of Mr. Bayard of date December 8, 1885, and _the two let- 
ters of Mr. Bell, dated December 16 and December 22,1885. They 
will show the claim of our Government and the position of Holland on 
this question. 

Mr. Bayard to Mr. Bell. 
DEPARTMENT OF STatEr, Washington, December 8, 1885. 

Sin: The attention of the De ment has been called to a measure now be- 
fore the States General of Holland, which will, if adopted, increase the duty 
upon refined petroleum imported into the Dutch colonies from 5d. to 1s. 6d. a 
case. Such a measure can not but be prejudicial to the commercial interests of 
the United States, and in an even greater degree to those of the colonies of the 
Netherlands, for it threatens the existence of a commerce now highly advan- 

eous to both parties to the exchange. 

he poupesed duties would, under existing conditions of trade, prove almost 
a prohibition _ the commodity taxed, and, by depriving the inhabitants of 
the colonies of an illuminating oil of high quality and low price, would im- 
pose a heavy burden upon them. 

You are therefore instructed to make the Pa ible representations 
against the pro d change in duties, which, under all the circumstances, can 
not be regarded as friendly to the United States. 

The importance of this trade in petroleum between thr United States and the 
Dutch colonies may be seen from the following facts: 

During the fi year ending June 30, 1885, the value of the total exports of 
domestic merchandise from the United States tothe Dutch East Indies was 
$2,103,066, and to this total petroleum contributed $2,024,732. 

The entire export trade of the United States to these colonies may thus be said 
to rest upon this onearticle. The importance of thiscommodity in trade with 
the Netherlands and the other colonial possessions of that country issomewhat 
less, but still of no mean proportions. Of the total export trade to the Nether- 
lands of $16,634,137, ——— forms nearly sacctenes Sa ey in that to the 
Dutch West Indies it figures with only $9,859 out of a of $653,853—the com- 
pease insignificance of which is attributed to natural causes—and in that to 

utch Guiana it contributes $13,928 out of $296,667. To impose a duty which is 
even a moderate increase on that now assessed would inflict a loss that can only 
be counted by millions. 


The prejudice arising from the epopeses in duties would not be con- 
fined to the trade between the United States and the Dutch colonies, but would 
also affect injuriously the commercial relations between the United States and 
the mother country. This injury would not apply to petroleum alone, but to 
general commerce, where the interests atstakeare far greater. To level ablow 
at so important an article of export as leum is to the United States must 
create a pouatiee against the nation that struck the blow. Itis hardly neces- 
sary to show why retaliatory duties are to be condemned; but the feeling cre- 
ated in this country by the restrictions and prohibitions upon meat and meat 
products of the United Stetes by European nations gave accession to a move- 
ment in favor of such duties w can not but be strengthened by such a policy 
as this proposed increase of duty embodies. In the fiscal 1885 the total im- 
ports from the Netherlands and her colonies into the United States amounted 
to $9,566,427, and the total ex from the United States to these countries 
amounted to $19,687,723. To strike at petroleum would threaten a direct lossin 
that commodity of es of $4,000,000, and involve an indirect loss of an un- 
known extent upon the import and rt trade under discussion which, with- 
out petroleum, amounts to more than ,000,000 annually. 

The proposed duty can not be levied for revenue purposes, as it virtually 
amounts to a prohibition upon the importation of petroleum; neither can it be 
wat or tnsdoas cramer Wah asale techies teak eae eens 
onies or mother coun n nm or y 
of petroleum. Nor is there any country on either continent from the 
United States that can furnish an illuminating oil of such a quality as is now 
imported into the Dutch colonies. It is not, therefore, strain a point to re- 

: paeeweses duty as one leveled directly against trade interests of the 

n 

There are other considerations which enforce the position of the United States 
in this matter. In the year 1885 the total im into the United States from 
the Netherlands and her colonies amounted in value to $9,566,427. Ofthis 
$5,414,599, or more than half, was subject to no duties whatever under the 
of the United States. The showing is even more striking when the trade of 
colonies alone is considered. 

Of a total import trade from the Dutch West Radios of 90,508 28i. Sane 


pub 


than 
91 per cent., or $2,991,490, was admitted free of duties. the trade with the 
Dutch East Indies the im: times 


not subject to duty were more than seven 
as large as those on which duties were assessed. And in the trade with Dutch 
ay me imports paid duties at our custom-houses, Few 
countries of Europe are so little affected by the tariff of the United States as 
the Netherlands. 

The United States in 1883 removed all duties from , which form, next to 
8 the chief article of export from the Dutch and this repeal re- 
sulted in conferring substan’ advantages upon these ap hae 


H 


open to their products an extensive and rapidly 

From the lish colonies alone are the imports of spices greater than from 
the Dutch, so the advantage to be obtained from the repeal was 
received by these two 


The repeal of this and other duties should be taken as an earnest of a wishon 


the part of the United States to remove restrictions upon trade and to invite 
and encourage freer commercial between this country and other na- 
tions. The pro 

colonies can only be a 
lated not only to impede but to destroy an extensive 
oa Sane the tage accruing 


to the ex: 
Iam, &c., T. F. BAYARD. 


No. 84.] L&GATION OF THE Unrrep STATEs, 


Srm: Referring to my No. 82 of the I4th instant, I have the honor 

that yesterday I an official dinner at the residence of the 

foreign affairs. During a conversation after dinner his 

“Tam very sorry, but I am afraid that I shall have totakesome 

ures against your Government on account of their discrimination 
oo © 6 ee ee a: 

that it arose from a uty on the dimensions of the 

law applicable only to tobacco, and that 

been made to him by shippers here to some action in 

pee ee ee ee Se eee 
and would have to find 
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He distinctly intimated that he wished to report this conversation to 
Government, and thas he iter ny 


ry measures being 


I asked him if he had come to any conclusion as yet how such views o., 
carried out, to which he replied that he had not, but that he expect. 
days to discuss the matter with the minister of finance. 

I told him that when the matter had been discussed I would gladly come, 
see him informally and get hisviews. He replied that he would be v0. y°°"4 
to have me do so and would send for me after his interview, so that |.) 
make a full report of the matter to my Government. — 

I may state in this connection that in my No. 8 of June 18 I asked for cort.:, 
copies of the United States Statutes which were missing at this legation ,...; 
that the volume containing the text of this law concerning the duty on to)... - 
is amo them, so that my knowles of the reading of itis very imperfect, 

would respectfully request © Department furnish me with the yo)... 
already referred to. po Wetemnes 

Iam fully aware that this question, as presented to me by the minister os ¢ 
eign affairs, involves the construction of the treaties in force between thi... 
try and the United States, as well as the laws of the United States, so [ hay. .,., 
intention, in the absence of instructions from the Department, to engags i), .. 
official discussion of those questions. a 


ild be 
d hatew 


I shall at all ti however, endeavor to learn the views of the minister of 
foreign affairs in er to communicate them to _ and I have distinctly in. 
formed him that I have no instructions from the Department on the subject 

I have, &c.. — 
ISAAC BELL, Jr. 
Mr. Bell to Mr. Bayard. 
[Extract.] 
No. 88.] LEGATION OF THE UNITED Srates. 


The Hague, Netherlands, December 22, \ 285 
(Received January 4, 29 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your No. 30, of December 
8, saying that “the attention of the Department been called to a measure 
now before the States General of Holland, which, if adopted, will increase tj. 
duty on refined petroleum imported into the Dutch colonies from 5. to 1s, 6. 
per case,” 

* - * * * * . 
Immediately upon the receipt of your dispatch I addressed a note to the min. 


ister of foreign so lecpye which is inclosed), and in order to secure prompt 
attention, brought it to myself. 

In delivering it I called attention to the various points it contained, 
He at once replied em ly that the projected measure was by no means 
intended to discrim American petroleum, and, in fact, that it would 
distress the Government of the Netherlands to a greater extent even than the 


Government of the United States if any measures should be adopted which 
would in the slightest degree detract from the shipments of petroleum. He 
added that such a result would utterly defeat the purpose of the law, as it was 
entirely based upon a desire to increase the revenue of the colonies and must 
be as a fiscal measure and not as a desire to restrict commerce. 

His excellency then referred to the deficit in the colonial budget and the dis- 
tress existing among the planters. With a view to afford some relief to the lat- 


ter, he was a to reduce the a tax on coffee, tea, and 
8 , by which act the it in the budget would be still further increased. 
tn order to prov:de for this deficiency, it was necessary to tax some article 


which would id a revenue and the burden of which would at the same time 
be generall buted. 
I then informed him that Reopen of such a duty produced upon my Goy- 


ernment the im ion of an endly act, in view of the liberal concession 
wh they made in favor of Indian produce, and more especially so as 
a was exported principally, and I might say only, from the United 
tes, 
His excellency then remarked that the bill regulating this tax had rot yet 


been distinctly formulated, and that he would havea further consultation with 
his the minister of finance, and that it ht be so arranged as to 
collect the equivalent revenue by means of an excise law which would equally 
answer their purpose. I —— that whilst such a method might be preferable 
did not meet all the features of the case, as possi- 

ay nmight enter into competi — wwveng to Sale. 

petroleum, enter into com m with it, and that at al 

tend todecrease theconsumption. He assured 

me that there was neither any article in the colonies nor any article under the 


tariff: of im into the colonies which could in any man- 
Eicoase sa ocedemn its most ordinary use, and that in fact it was an 
necessity. 


zs 


is excellency then alluded to the question of Sumatra tobacco, and said, ‘On 
point I expect soon to have a conversation with you of quite a different 


as other principles are involved.” 
our previous conversation, he added that he understood tliat it was 
con to duties on tobaccoin the United States which would di- 
rectly Sumatra tobacco, and that it would be done in order 
to 


replied that I knew nothing . ; 

i of the matter md what he himself had told 
me, but that the constantly increasing Aarures sapere would seem to indicate 
terdam ory tame moreover, that I had seen it mentioned in the hot 
; ot of the Sumatra ies had declared annual 


of over 100 eent., which a it was not a commerce 
cunterieh puotection Sec Government 


that the Government derived no direct benefit from 't, 

aoe me “oe entirely a private enterprise, and not, 

. nani Sieaenen tie dative ‘has I should inform my 

nothing could possibly occur which would de- 

in petroleum, and that he would shortly send me & 
communication. 
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considerable space an time to the « 
and especial] rights of this Govern- 
nation Ror the treaty of 1782 in 
nited States to levy further duties on to- 
the Sumatraarticle. 
the Dutch minister atW or] 
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ington (Foreign Relations, 1873) it seems that the Government of the © ni" 
Bieta Lane So eens tine maniztained thas “the venerable document known 
as the treaty of 1782 with the United Provinces is not in force. Lsainitt 
The newspapers of this country claim that this view has recently be notes 
curred in you through the columnsof s tobaceo journal of the Ul cx. 
i should fel case have examined into the question, for #> © 
preasion of your views as to wivether the treaty in question iss! Sore. ois 
any other or further advice you may have to impart in connection ¥'' i 
“a ISAAC BELL, J. 


It will be seen that the Dutch Government soon complained _“ 
discriminations of theactof 1883. It is well enoug® rere dont 
otavising Uaahous to ovoling thes act, and have flooded this country 
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withinferiortobacco. This bill makes nodiscrimination, and by placing 
it on our statute-book, we shall remove all cause of complaint on the 
of the Holland Government, and at the same time prevent the 
olland syndicate from evading thelaw. Mr. Speaker, it has surprised 
me that even a small number of cigar-manufactuyers residing in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago have endeavored to prevent the pas- 
sage of this bill. Some of them appeared before the committee. 

Cigars, cigarettes, and cheroots of all kinds have a protective duty of 
$2.50 per pound and 25per centum ad valorem. It would seem that 
while the cigar manufacturers have ample protection for their own 

roduct they are unwilling to allow the tobacco growers an even chance 
by way of a protective duty on their product. 

The share which the farmer gets issmall enough at best. Assuming 
that he receives on an average 12 cents per pound for his tobacco, and 
that the average price of cigars is $25 per thousand, about 25 pounds 
of tobacco being required to make 1,000 cigars, and the farmer would 
receive $3 for the tobacco, the Government tax would be $3, and the 

igar-maker averages about $7 per thousand, leaving $12 for the man- 
wishes profits and expenses. The farmer certainly don’t get the 
lion’s share in this case. 

This bill is in legal effect similar to the tobacco clause of the admin- 
istration bill introduced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Hew- 
ITT] and reported by the Ways and Means Committee, except that 
what is called the ‘‘hundred-leaf clause’’ is left out. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1886. 


Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of — ultimo, I have the honor to forward | 


to you astatement showing the quantity and value of leaf-tobacco imported 
into the United States from January to June 30, 1886,and from July to October 
last, respectively. The latter is the latest date for which I have the complete 


Statement showing the imports of Tobaccotleaf into the United States from 


i Seevadieaesten 





| This clause is in the present law. We believe that it will enable 
| importers to continue this evasion of the law which heretofore has been 
principally éonfined to the 85 per cent. clause. It takes of this tobacco 
from ninety-five to one hundred and four or one hundred and five leaves 
to weigh a pound. If the clause is left in, all of this tobacco of which 
it takes less than one hundred leaves to weigh a pound will come in 
at 35 cents per pound, and all above that weight at 75 cents. It will 
cost about 2 cents per pound to sort this tobacco, so that large portions 
would come in at the lower rate of duty. The same ingenuity dis- 
played in the evasion of the 85 per cent. clause by way of ‘‘ nesting,’’ 
as I have already stated, will be able to increase the weight of these 
leaves to the small extent required to make the article subject to the 
lower duty. 

A law which depends for its application upon the weight of a leaf, 
and fluctuates between 35 and 75 cents per pound, according to its 
changing weight, is easy to be evaded, hard to be enforced, and of doubt- 
ful expediency. 

Let there be no misunderstanding as to the law; let us make it plain, 
so that honest men will be protected by it and sharp men be unable 
to dodge it. Weare not now asking that the duty be increased; we 
ask that the present duty be collected. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp certain tables furnished by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, showing the importation of tobacco 
from 1876 to October 31, 1886, and the value of it. 


eee 
ee 


Tobacco reported as coming from the Netherlands is mainly Sumatra tobacco 
| No tobacco is imported directly into the country from that island. 
Very respectfully, 

WM. F. SWITZLER, 
Chief of Bureau, 
| Hon. Jomn R. Buck, M. C,, 
i Hartford, Conn. 


January 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886, and from July 1, 1886, to October 31, 1886. 


Tobacco, leaf. 


Suitable for 


Tobacco, leaf. 
Suitable f 
Countries from which imported. aie All other. 





SS * 
pou Value. Quantity. | Value. 


Pounds. Pounds. 


y: . 
From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886.. 112 $78 50, 310 $22, 490 
From July 1, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1886. 2,731 2,018 265,429 | 187, 133 || 
rom Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886.. 15 16 57, 669 35, 610 || 
ar a 1886, Manitoba” — peincocausticehtivecen wesestines 19, 548 > 
b an 
the Northwest Territory: 
From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886.................... a aatedaanite 191, 465 89, 979 
From July i, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1886.) ..........csssee annie td 213,174 | 108, 405 
British West Indies : . 
From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886..|............seee:| seseessseeeseee 20, 288 5, 903 | 
- Prom July 1, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1886..).......eeceseseeleseeseene soses 47, 918 15, 598 
exico: 
From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886.. ad SER 672 218 | 
From July i, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1886..)..... 20... Sie cnclneces 16, 072 7, 884 
Netherlands: 
From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886.. 20, 792 17,063 507, 203 444,030 | 
« From July 1, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1286. 7,127 5,617 | 2,170,775 | 1,819,547 || 


Countries from which imported. All other. 


wrappers. 
| 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity.| Vulue. 

Spain: | Pounds. Pounds. 
| From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886..|.........scccesese|eoreseeseseenes 5, 489 | $2, 965 
| From July 1, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1886..)........c..ccccsee| ocseereneneees 8, 162 | 4, 295 
|| Cuba: | | | 
From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886..)......... seniciatielie huctatietment: Sit. Oe 1, 945, 579 
| _ From July 1, 1886, to Oct, 31, 1886..!............cccc0+|seeeseoeeeeeees | 2,736,450 | 1,078,109 
|| Turkey in Europe: | | 
| From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886. ........6... cece) cccceeee scenes 18, 229 | 4, 450 
| From July 1, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1886..|.....ccccccssceees|ecceccceeseees+| 8,959 | 2,340 

All other countries : | i 
|| From Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 1886..| 1, 453 $803 7, 229 | 5, 991 
| From July i, 1886, to Oct. 31, 1386._| 2% | 15 9, 934 
| 





| 18, 264 
| Total from Jan. 1, 1886, to June 30, 
1836 
| 
| 


OU ee os 22,372} 17,960| 6,113,170 | 2,557,215 
| Total from July 1, 1886, to Oct. 31, 

Hl RBBB ..cccscscocseccscencescvesovorescoosesoncewees 9, 883 7,650 | 5,504,751 | 3,236,479 
Total for the ten months end- | | 

ing Oct. 31, 1886.............essesssess 32, 255 25,610 | 11,617,921 | 5,793,694 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, BUREAU oF_STATIsTICs, December 2, 1886, 





WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of ‘Bureau, 


Statement showing the imports of Tobacco-leaf into the United Siates for the siz months ending December 31, 1885. 

















Countries. i for wrappers. All other. Countries. Suitable for wrappers. All other. 
thd aliashtecRaemiana Ls 7 | ee ace a2 ee —_—____— 
Pounds Pounds. | | Pounds. | 
vacated atl | Pong | Netherlands............ 234 $212 | 3,472,300 $2, 932, 841 
ena ae OE ae ccantonnss i semeseenenevenmnse|ooceoveatoonceers | 5,434,479 | 2,055,615 
| naa =o All other countries................0... 865 656 | 239; 080 | 43,973 
eT I. ieiatiaaaitintenar iiinitiniidhnnaitiian Ds drteiasmemmm 50, , 66 asiadniin lite teclialiinitsamntinestivnt ihintinieatinniiintineiibinibaicatine 
Domini 24,730 $18, 347 | 201, 205 76,614 tine, a 25, 819 | 19,215 | 9,512,638 | 5,184,289 
Rbaanised seteesiireneanteehietr eeeineaetn eaten 1 4 





Treasury DEPARTMENT, BuREAU of STatistics, January 25, 1886. 





J. N. WHITNEY, Acting Chief of Bureau. 


Statement showing the imports of Tobacco-leaf into the United States during the years ending June 30, from 1876 to 1885, inclusive. 















| 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880, 1881. 
| j } | 
| nds, | Pounds | Pounds. | | Pounds. | Pounds. | 
nots I ttatheeneelsxcevesisencaseedl esocmesconsneveese| eocccessees<esees 1,174 | $759 2,027 | $1,524 
204 en nnis 0. onccsclestadiie ncaeicestncasietenl eweceesecacoeses 160 66 71 | 37 
32, 157 18, 202 87,21 $18, 587 321,614 | $197,681 | 119, 884 | 73,114 106, 321 | 61, 762 
63, 105 46,014 57,393 | 36, 349 37, 442 | 29, 288 39, 251 | 12, 633 40, 860 | 16, 541 
26, 358 11,727 19, 923 8, 163 43, 295 | 10, 691 59,010 | 24,184 109,494 | 46,229 
3, 638 649 , 393 4, 209 20,510 4, 046 0, 245 | 15,219 54, 563 22,314 
868 |. cocessscdivenns 1,013 | 58 | 38 15 200,602 | 140, 665 
7, 209, 218 | 3,641,102 | 7,319,106 | 3,640, 52 7, 769,955 | 4,020, 981 6,101,593 | 3,288,596 | 9,299,637 | 4,742,701 | 6,895,505 | 3,596,511 
51,674 9,077 106, 147 : 24, 421 4,493 | 67, 999 | 14,355 | 179, 956 42, 400 59, 221 12, 
BE tattniintsrececcee = 








3,710, 490 | 7, 551, 583 | 3,728,619 7,980, 

















836 4,102,782 | 6,593,466 | 3,545,515 | 9,759,355 | 4,911,086 
} 


7,468, 664 | 3,897,930 
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Statement showing the imports of Tobacco-leaf into the United States.—Continued. 























1884. 1885. 
Countries. 1882. 1883, ee eae nee eee ae re et 
Suitable for wrappers. Alt other. Suitable for wrappers. All other. 
' pans wo paar eae ees ee eee 
| Pounds. | nds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | | Pounds. 
I pecinttnsiininnetemeat 19,034} $10,161 5, 765 SN iiidieiieticantacdsonacrresineei 5,933 Di ieticitiinted  %83966| ee 
ee elastic Peguactehcocartonel | 35,347] 8,437 106,680 | 90,068 |. ee gle 
GePMANY ooeccsceccceseseeceeesere| 818,952 | 154, 451 591,606 | 345, 621 68 $42 321,266 | 115,375 1, 899 $1, 686 | "939 900°) 535' 
RR ccniistnicdampeensilil | 107,370! 23,896 71, 820 A cinceitieenninluiiatlitionnii 25, S19 6, 838 101 52 136,283 | “sy os 
Dominion of Canads 172,526 | 82,978 158, 464  ) RES NRA S 222, 164 94, 247 1,341 1,341] 467 61] 136 54 
Mexico ......00... ee 52,820| 31,150 | 31, 309 TIRE. 1. cevceoecese spepnclonsmansageartnes 15, 369 Sl cocinrisetentennetdliteteenten ae 35, 010 9’ ne 
Netherlands... ve) 782,763 | 487,127 | 3,818,931 | 2,942,148 34, 318 27,148 569,218 | 453,554 28, 070 | 24,235 | 2,189,847 | 1 wy oe 
Cte ciatncis ---| 10,377,360 | 5,415,121 | 10,017,635 | 5,012, 178 6, 225 2,665 | 11,607, 168 | 5,235,560 |.......ccecssees|enceeoneeweeenes| 9,754,099 | 3 G30’ ney 
All other countries............. 43,651 | 17,544 90, 921 28, 030 *150 145 57,819 SEEE bekenteeniecteeet = 68,495 | 15’ on) 
itt Sicteainbaicte | 11, 880, 828 | 6,200, 865 | 14, 998,131 | 8, 518,999 | 40, 761 30,000 | 12, 914, 256 | 6,902,163) 31, 411 | 27,316 | 12, 892, 854 | 6,274,674 
i petal French West Indies. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU Or SratTistics, January 20, 1886. 


Improvement of the Erie and Oswego Canals. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES D. BRADY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 7, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 1577) for the permanent improvement of the Erie and Oswego 
Canals, and to secure the freedom of the same to the commerce of the United 
States. 


Mr. BRADY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I can not hope to add to the able and exhaustive 
remarks made upon the pending bill by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WEBER], and by other members representing the East and the 
West; but I desire to heartily indorse the underlying principles of the 
measure. 

It is not difficult to understand the concern of the representatives of 
the great West and Northwest in the proper maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Erie and Oswego Canals, for they are the vital arteries 
through which flow the products of their grain-fields on the way to the 
seaboard. The marvelous progress of those sections, reflected as it is 
upon every part of this country, is primarily due to these works, and 
its further advancement hinges largely upon the continuance of the 
system and the ability to keep pace with the rapid forward strides of 
the transportation problem. 

The injustice which insists upon a free water way for the nation to 
be provided by the State of New York can only result in the develop- 
ment of a desire and determination to cast off the burden, and the 
West may well view with grave apprehension the growth of this sen- 
timent. 

But, sir, coming from the State of Virginia, a State some distance 
removed from the sections which may be considered particularly and 
locally interested, I can impartially stand upon ground far above the 
criticisms which will beleveled against those whose localities are espe- 
cially interested. I stand here as a Virginian to advocate the principles 
of this bill, beeause I believe that my people desire their Represent- 
ative to legislate for the whole country, and not to be restricted to the 
circumscribed lines of a Congressional district or a State. I am deeply 
impressed with the importance of a measure which in its scope assumes 
acharacter unquestionably national and far-reaching. In it isinvolved 
the prosperity of a great and growing section of this nation. It means 
to a certain extent the natural, irresistible regulation and control of 
interstate commerce without legislative enactments. It means wise 
assistance toward meeting the rapid, growing competition of the grain- 
fields of India and the East. It meansa prudent help to continue the 
balance of trade in our favor. It means prosperity to the agricultural 
interests of the land, upon which our s' is founded. It means 
the advancement of the material wealth of the whole country, and 
therefore I welcome the pending measure with cordial sincerity as a 
step in the right direction, and hope that the seed sown here to-day 
may blossom and bear fruit in the interest and for the benefit of the 
American people. 

But, Mr. Chairman, availing myself of the privilege under the rules 
of the House, I will not oceupy the time allowed me in further discus- 
sion of the bill under consideration. I desire to submit some views 
upon public matters affecting the people of Virginia and the South, 
and I trust that I shall be able to show Southern men who will cast 
away prejudice and permit reason instead of hate to assert itself that 


J. N. WHITNEY, Acting Chief of Bureau, 


the policy and practices of the Democratic party are really injurious to 
the South, and are destructive of the best interests of the Southern 
people. From an experience of more thau a quarter of a century I know 
that nothing rallies so often or dies so hard as intolerance. 

The South has too long heeded appeals to prejudice and passion. Too 
long indeed for the peace, happiness, and prosperity of my State and my 
section have the brave, noble, and generous sons of Virginia and the 
South blindly followed Democratic politicians in their impassionate 
appeals to the woeful recollections of the ‘‘lost cause,’’ and in their 
never-ceasing abuse and misrepresentation of Republicans and the prin- 
ciples of the national Republican party. 


“THE NEW SOUTH.” 


Mr. Chairman, the signs indicate that we are to soon have a new 
Soath, not in name, but in reality. Virginia has heroically burst the 
chains that bound her to free-trade Democracy, and has declared in 
emphatic terms for protection to American industry in all its branches. 
She has repudiated the cardinal doctrine of Democratic party faith, 
‘* taxation for revenue only.’’ 

In effect, the most renowned of the Southern States has recently 
said that war, pestilence, and famine could not damage her half so 
much as this absurd political economy. It is the people’s doings, not 
the work of the politicians. The majority of the thinking, intelligent 
people of Virginia have declared in favor of the great manufacturing 
interests of the country, and they now realize that, to make their State 
wealthy and prosperous, manufacturing establishments should be seat- 
tered through her domain. Once — Virginia is for the doctrines 
of Washington, Marshall, Hamilton, Webster, and Clay; and, pursuing 
that policy, she will in due time be restored to her pristine position of 
honor and commanding influence in the nation. 


“ spwocratic RECORD.” 


Mr. Chairman, I expect to be able toshow, by the record of the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the present and in the Forty-eighth Congress, that 
all important measures affecting the material welfare of Virginia and 
the South, have been shamefully neglected, and Democratic represent- 
atives from the South who were in favor of legislation of benciit to 
their section have been, and are, without the power or influence to 
secure its adoption. The present House of Representatives has forty- 
one Democratic majority, and in the Forty-eighth Congress the Demo- 
cratic majority was seventy-seven, so that the Democratic party is re- 
sponsible for the political sins of omission and commission by the I{ouse 
of Representatives. Now, 108 of the 184 Democratic members 0! the 
present House are from the South. 

The Speaker, who appoints the committees, is from the South; the 
organization of the House is in the hands of Southern men, and thirty 
chairmen of the forty-seven standing committees are from tlic South. 
Surely, Mr. Chairman, with this immense power vested in Southern 

tatives there must be ing radically wrong somewhere 
if needful legislation affecting the interest of the South can not be se 
cured from 





THE BLAIR EDUCATIONAL BILL. 


Mr. Chairman, early during the first session of the present ( ongt 283 

I introduced a bill (H. R. 2572) ‘‘ to aid in the establishment anc tem 

support of common schools,’”’ known as the Blair educational 

bill, which was referred to the Committee on Education, where }t 

smothered. This beneficent measure was approved by the 

action of the Virginia General Assembly, as will appeat by the 

— resolution, a copy of which I received from the clerk of te 
house of delegates. 


t from Virginia be 

ener fan delegates gotng). het eae, vote for what is 
commonly known as the Blair educational b Lge ioe some en wit ee 
objects to secure people a nm col aa 

other rary oe ne te benefit of the wublie free-school syste 


epeecwoe 





from the surplus revenues of the Federal Government, and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from 
Virginia. 
Orrice or CLERK or Hovsr or DELEGATES 
AND KEEPER OF THE ROLLS OF VIRGINIA, 
December 10, 1385. 


The foregoing resolution was agreed to by General Assembly of Virginia on 
December 7, 1855. 


J. BELL BIGGER, 
C. H. D. and K. of R. of Va. 


Mr. Chairman, the Blair educational bill passed the Republican Sen- 
ate at the first session of this Congress, and a like bill was also passed 
by the Republican Senate of the ’orty-eighth Congress, but the measure 
during the Forty-eighth Congress in the House of Representatives with 
%7 Democratic majority was not even considered; it remained on the 
Democratic Speaker’s table smothered for nearly three months after 
the bill had been sent from the Senate. It has not been acted upon 
during this Congress, and will not be passed, because the Democratic 
leaders and the Democratic majority in the House are opposed to it, 
and the people of Virginia, and those Southern States favorable to the 
measure, should know the fact. 

Here is a bill which appropriates out of the rich and overflowing 
Treasury of the United States over $76,000,000 to be distributed to the 
various Statesand Territories according to their educational necessities, 
and of the amount the South would receive more than $58,000,000; 
Virginia’s share of the fund would be over $5,000,000, and be it known 
that notwithstanding the impoverished condition of the Southern 
country, and the inability of many of her people to educate their chil- 
dren, the Democratic majorities in the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth 
Congresses have failed to pass the bill. 


ILLITERACY IN VIRGINIA, 


The illiteracy of the South is actually appalling. Why, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the State of Virginia in 1880, fromthe report of Senator But- 
LER, made to the Forty-eighth Congress, there were 71,004 whites and 
214,340 colored over twenty-one years of age, and 114,692 whites and 
315,660 colored over ten years of age, who could not read and write; 
and according to this same report the school population in Virginia was 
555,807, of which 220,736 were enrolled, with an average attendance 
of only 128,409, and it was estimated at that time there were in the 
State over 250,000 children without any education. The people of 
Virginia are sadly in need of aid, which this educational bill would 
grant. For years we have had, and there still exists, a general depres- 
sion in trade and commerce. 

The New England, the Middle, and Western States, and even the 
Territories, are all more wealthy and prosperous than our section. The 
valuation per capita, according to the census of 1880, was, New Eng- 
land States, $611; Middle States, $473; Western States, $334; Territo- 
ries, $211; and the Southern States only $155. While our population, 
from 1870 to 1880 increased 4,000,000 (2,500,000 whites and 1,500,000 
colored), the aggregate values of our section during the same period have 
decreased to an alarming extent. 

Timesare hard in Virginia. Cotton does not pay and tobacco hardly 
brings the expense of raising. Western corn and wheat can be pur- 
chased cheaper at Richmond than the Virginia farmer’s crop of the 
same, and money never during the darkest days of the worse panic was 
harder to get for commercial and agricultural purposes, although our 
banks seem to have it in abundance. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES POWERLESS, 


Mr. Chairman, I admit that a number of our Democratic Repre- 
sentatives from the South are in favor of the passage of the Blair 
educational bill, and I know that they have done all they could to 
overcome the opposition of their party associates to the measure. But 
the Southern Democratic friends of the bill are powerless, because the 
national Democratic party and the Democratic leaders in Congress are 
bitterly opposed to the proposed legislation. The friends of national 
aid to public education in the South should remember all this, and 
they must not forget that the Democratic party, at its last national 
convention, declared against the measure in its platform, as follows: 

We are o ed to all ein which upon any pretext would convert 


the Gen ment into a machine for collecting taxes to be distributed 
among the States or the citizens thereof. 


Let us contrast this with the declaration of the national Republican 
party at its last national convention upon the same subject, viz: 


We favor a wise and judicious system « 
propriation from the national revenue casita te some onetaen pont» 
Mr. Chairman, the friends and the opponents of this measure were 
disclosed when the vote was taken in the House on the 29th day of 
March, 1886, upon the question of reference to another committee 
than that on Education, and thereupon 83 Democrats, in effect, voted 
the bill, and only 66 Democrats of the 184 Democratic members 
the House voted for the bill; and the record further shows that of 
the 55 Northern Democrats voting upon the proposition 48 declared 
themselves against the bill and only 7 for it, and that the bill is fa- 
vored by a majority of Republicans and opposed by a majority of Demo- 
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crats. It is a well-known fact that the Democratic Committee on Edu- 
cation of the present Congress have manifested such hostility to the 
measure that its friends abandoned all hope of securing any action 
upon the bill which passed the Republican Senate last session, and 
which, under the rules, was referred to this committee. 

It is a Republican measure. It has the approvalgpf the national 
Republican party, its most earnest and able advocates are the leaders 
of the Republican party, its author is a Republican Senator, and the 
Republicans of the North—those who make up the bulk of the intelli- 
gence, wealth, and respectability of that section—favor the passage of 
the bill, and if there was a Republican majority in this House and a 
Republican administration in power the measure would be enacted 
and the schools established. 

ERNAL-REVENUE TAXES. 

Mr. Chairman, another important question to the people of Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States is the repeal of the internal-revenue 
system of taxation, and upon which the attitude of the Democratic 
party, its leaders and its majority in this Congress, is that of open and 
most determined opposition. During the month of January last, in 
performance of pledges I had made to my constituents, and with the de- 
sire to serve and promote the best interest of the people of my State, 
I introduced in the House three internal-revenue bills. The first (H. 
R. 2575) ‘‘to repeal all laws imposing internal-revenue taxes upon 
brandy and wine manufactured from fruits;’’ the second (H. RK. 2576) 
**to repeal all laws imposing internal-revenue taxes upon smoking and 
manufactured tobacco, snuff, cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes;’’ and the 
third (H. R. 2577) ‘‘to repeal all internal-revenue laws imposing special 
taxes;’’ all of which were duly referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The General Assembly of Virginia passed, and I"received from the 
clerk of the house of delegates the following joint resolution: 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the senale concurring), That the Virginia Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States are requested to 


exert themselves earnestly for the passage of a law repealing all existing laws 
imposing internal-revenue taxes by the Federal Government. 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK OF Hovse OF DELEGATES 
AND KEEPER, OF THE ROLLS OF VIRGINIA, January 9, 1885. 


The foregoing resolution was agreed to by the General Assembly of Virginia 
on January 9, 1856. 


J. BELL BIGGER, 
C. H.D. and K, of R. of Virginia. 
HOSTILITY OF DEMOCRATIC MAJORITY, 


Mr. Chairman, responding to the foregoing resolution, I here and 
now inform the people of Virginia that I have exerted myself earnestly 
for the passage of a law repealing internal-revenue taxes, but that the 
efforts of Southern Representatives who desire the repeal of these ob- 
noxious laws have been unavailing, because of the active and open hostil- 
ity of the Democratic Committee on Ways and Means, and the Demo- 
cratic majority in the present Congress; and I make bold to assert that 
there will be no repeal of the internal-revenue laws during the contin- 
uance in power of the present Democratic administration, and of a Dem- 
ocratiec majority in Congress. 

The distinguished gentleman whosoably and impartially presides over 
the House was, with his pronounced views upon these important ques- 
tions, unanimously nominated for Speaker by the Democratic caucus, 
not long since in a published interview declared that there never will 
be a reduction of internal-revenue taxes until the tariff is reduced. 
This is evidently conclusive as to his position upon this question, and 
therefore from Mr. Speaker CARLISLE and his Democratic followers in 
Congress the people of Virginia and the South may depend upon con- 
tinued opposition to all efforts which may be made to get rid of inter- 
nal-revenue taxes. What hope have the people of Virginia and the 
South from the Democratic party ? 

The last national Democratic convention not only refused to consider 
the resolution of the delegate from Georgia ‘‘that the system of direct 
taxation known as the internal revenue is a war tax and should be abol- 
ished,’’ but it adopted and made part of its platform the declarations 
in favor of the retention of the odious system of taxation, and that the 
money derived therefrom should be applied to the payment of pensions. 
In other words, the Democratic party would have the tobacco of the 
poor Virginia farmer taxed to pay the pensions of Union soldiers dis- 
abled during the late war. Let every Virginian ponder upon this fact, 
and let him read carefully and consider the reports Nos. 3209 and 3210, 
first session, Forty-ninth Congress, made by the Democratic Committee 
on Ways and Means, and then seriously consider the great injury to 
his State and section caused by the retention in power of the Democratic 
party. 

TAX UPON TOBACCO, 


Mr. Chairman, with reference to the internal-revenue tax upon to- 
bacco, I expect to be able to show by the record that the Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress is responsible for the retention of this tax which is so 
injurious to the tobacco-growers of the country. The States mainly en- 
gaged in the production of tobacco are Virginia, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky,and Missouri. During the year 1885 the number of tobacco facto- 
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ries in operation, the quantity of leaf-tobacco used by manufacturers, and 
the amount of internal-revenue taxes collected in the thirteen leading 
States engaged in that business appears in the following table, prepared 
from records furnished by the honorable Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue: 















xtitiiattlideeas = —— waited 
es | 
: ey Leaf-tobacco 
Ls used by to. | 2nternal-reve- 
States. z Ss £ om, nue tax col- 
| ae. |. oe lected. 
s&s ‘acturers. 
|G 
Pounds, 
ea 189 42,754,806 | $2,409,243 32 
North Carolina. oa 205 13, 294, 676 976, 418 51 
Kentucky .. 77 11, 269, 023 1,051, 503 02 
Missouri..... 67 22, 633, 675 2, 068, 263 18 
Tennessec.. 44 1,024,725 73,948 37 
Louisiana .. anes 42 2, 337, 957 129, 771 75 
Maryland o...coreecesssssvssseeessernneesessnsneee| 14 4,845, 811 490, 234 32 
638 98, 160, 173 7,199, 382 47 
New York...... 96, 13, 950, 425 1, 2056, 501 36 
BP eceqnimsenes nogd 42 598, 809, 204 96 
PAIR OREER ov ccccccesvccen vescscenncnnennpesooees 37 3, 249, 300 245, 675 19 
SEMEL .hodsiibansnatedicandnialenakiebes 28 6,785, 339 728, 460 54 
Pee BGAN... ccovserecssvenstesscsnese nescouseses 8 461, 39, 226 00 
EEA: 13 19, 535, 154 1, 789, 579 44 
224 52, 580, 193 4, 817,647 49 
—S==—_-— —————a aS OL eee 
Pe ee NE  64| 12,121,807 | 1,340,127 45 


Total in United States.................! 











From the foregoing statement it is ascertained that during the year 
1885 the seven Southern States operated six hundred and thirty-eight 
of the nine hundred and twenty-six tobacco factories in the United 
States; that these seven States used 98,160,173 poundsof the 162,862,263 
pounds of leaf-tobacco used by all the tobacco man and that 
they paid $7,199,382.47 of the $13,357,157.14, the total internal-rev- 
enue tax collected upon manufactured tobacco. 


CULTURE OF TOBACCO RESTRAINED. 


Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that the culture of tobacco is to-day 
restrained in the South by the fear which the people entertain for the 
internal-revenue officials, with their spies, informers, and the un-Ameri- 
can control of private enterprise. The poor, hard-working, honest 
Virginia farmer who grows to! , and from his orchard gathers suffi- 
cient fruit to enable him to distill a small package of brandy has too 
long and too often been imposed upon by the Democratic politician 
secking his vote. 

Year after year he has been told that the ‘‘ radicals’’ were responsi- 
ble for the retention of the ‘‘infernal’’ revenue laws, which im: 
such an unjust and heavy burden upon the product of his farm. Now, 
to his dismay, he realizes that these same laws are enforced against him 
with far more severity and cruelty under Democratic than under Re- 

ublican rule. Hence his love for Dem is on the wane. He is 
earning that the responsibility for the retention of these taxes belongs 
to the Democratic majority in Congress and the Democratic adminis- 
tration, and if he examines the record he will find that the House in 
the Forty-eighth Congress, with its seventy-seven Democratic. ma- 
jority, voted against Mr. KELLEy’s (Republi apron to reduce 
internal-revenue taxes, and that every effort another it 
Republican, Mr. Hiscock, in the same direction was voted ; the 
yea-and-nay vote disclosing the fact that one hundred and fifteen Re- 
publicans voted for reduction of these taxes and seventy-four Demo- 
crats against it. 

The tobacco-growers of Virginia and the South should know tha the 

ublican leaders, KELLEY and Hiscock, and a majority of the Re- 
publican members of Congress favored the repeal of the internal-revenue 
tax upon tobacco, but the Democrats then, as now, controlled the 
House, and all of the leaders of that , with the exception of Mr. 
RANDALL, are opposed to the aboliticn of the tax. 


OPPOSITION FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS. 


The Committee on Ways and Means, representing the majority in 
the present Congress, say (Repoits Nos. 3209 and 3210): 
Attempts to remove the tobacco and other internal taxes are usually justified 


by asserting to be war taxes, and in of the 

that so far as relates to ite mone Me oy war is not half over, and will 

awe Se ever until we have $4,000,000,000 yet to be collected in taxes from 
people. 


7 + a a - « * 
This tax should not be removed. 
. * = * . * 7 
The removal of the tobacco tax will furnish no new employment. Neither its 
smoke nor its juices will turn a wheel, shaft, or spindle. 
> ~ * * * * *~ 
It is a war tax, and the financial war isnot yet ended, and will not be until the 
last dollar of our war debt is paid and the last pension is fully in, 
* 7 7 * * > = 


For these and other reasons we believe that it is expedient to maintaj; te 
both upon domestic production and foreign import of tobacco. tie hte cod 


And so, with a Democratic majority in Congress, and under a Demo- 
cratic administration, the tax upon tobacco is not to be removed ‘ 
the last dollar of our war debtis paid and the 'sst pension is fully jn 

During the first session of the present Congress, Mr. Finpiay. t} 
able Democratic member from Maryland, introduced the followins :, ind 
resolution (H. Res. 164): eo 


Whereas the tax on tobacco is a heavy burden upon the large and importa: 
agricultural interest engaged in its cultivation, and is, besides, a speci.| — 
unusual exaction, o y laid for the purpose of raising the necessary ;... 
nue to carry on the recent war; and — 

reas the system devised for the assessment and collection of this tax one. 
ates disadvantageously upon manufacturers with limited capital, and py aon : 
quirement of bonds, licenses, and other vexatious regulations deprives pany 
industrious and deserving persons of a means of livelihood hereto ae 
them, and has a strong tendency to concentrate in a few hands the monopoly 
of man — both cigars and tobacco; now, as @ consequence of this sy. 
tem, chiefly ied on in the large cities, from which sales are made by sample 
and otherwise, to the great prejudice and damage to the country trade. 

7 * ” * 


. * "a 


“until 


fore open to 


Therefore, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Oongress assembled, That all taxes of whatever description upon tobaces 
special or otherwise, and upon the manufacture or sale thereof, in any form or 
under any name, eosin —, cheroots, cigarettes, and snuff, be, and the 
same are hereby, abolished; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this 
resolution are hereby 


Which, having been referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
was by Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of the committee, forwarded to the hon- 
orable Commissioner of Internal Revenue for his opinion thereon. 

Mr. Miller, in his position as Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
speaks for and represents the Treasury Department and the Democratic 
administration in this matter of so much interest and importance to the 
farmers of the South raising tobacco, and what does he say, responding 
to said resolution (see his letter, May 12, 1886, to Hon. W. ©. Pp. 
BRECKINRIDGE): 


Iam unable to see that anything would be gained, either by the Government 
= by the manufacturers, the passage of the joint resolution that you 


Contrast all this with what the Hon. W. D. Kelley, the great pro- 
tectionist, says with regard to the internal-revenue system. [very 
Southern man who really desires the repeal of these taxes should read 
his great speech giving his reasons for their abolition, delivered in the 
House, March 25, 1884. I quote therefrom: 

The service requires an army of over 4,000men, whose principal employment 
as I shall abundantly prove, the persecution of small farmers and fruit-growers 
the South. The direct annual expenditure required to maintain this army is 

over $5,000,000, and the indirect expenditure is said, and I believe truly. 
amount to largely morethan twoandahalfmillionsinaddition. These are but 
some items of the cost of maintaining asystem of taxation in support of private 

lies which Thomas Jefferson denounced as an infernal system tiat 
should never have been admitted into the Constitution. 


TAX UPON FRUIT BRANDY. 


Mr. Chairman, the small but numerous distillers of brandy from 
fruit in the States of Virginia and North Carolina and other Southern 
States were assured by authorized to speak for the Democratic 
party that in the event of an election of a Democratic President that 
this unjust tax would be promptly repealed. The truth is, not only 
is the tax retained, and its rigidly enforced by Democratic 
internal-revenue officials, but the Democratic majority in the present 
House, carrying out the recommendation of the Democratic Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, have, instead of repealing the law, passeds 

an additioral hardship upon these fruit dis- 
tillers by taxing a part of a gallon of spirits. When the 
bill was under consideration, February 24, 1886, I submitted some 
remarks, showing the injury this law would inflict, and I now 
them for the benefit of our Virginia fruit distillers. 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the bill aH R. 4833) relating to the taxation of frac 

ofa of distilled 
¥ 


* * With regard to fruit distillers, and I speak espe 
cially with reference to the fruit-distilling interests in the State of Virgins, 
which I have the honor in part to represent on this floor, and in North Carolina, 

under the o: of the proposed bill, should it pass, 
the interests of the fruit ri caer will be most injuriously affecte< , 
On when the bill was under consideration, I gave notice that 

I Seeks ene So eee © 00 Shove: 
section 1 the following proviso : aa 
‘Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not apply to brandy and wine 


against ns such tax ry the Bastions’ 7s: 
ne in manufacture of brand) 
and wine from fruit.’ ” any engaged 


operations of the present internal-revenue laws conce™ 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the yest end- 


e 
g 
3 
i 
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ing June 90, 1885, it will beseen that the total receipts for that your {ron Wer o 
from or peaches was $1,321 ° 7 
foals distillerice te bnatint Saving anid was 4,245, and the tax — 


each four rating the grea’’™ 
rae Kentucky, North Carolina, and Vir 


ginia this point I invite tion to the following statement {rom 
of Revenue : omendnett 
Number of fruit distilleries operated, the quantities of fruit brandy )™™ 
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and the amount of revenue derived therefrom during the last fiscal year in 


majority in Congress occupy an antagonistic position. The Southern 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia: 


people have no interest incommon with the present Democratic party, 
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and if left to their own free will, and permitted to exercise their own 
States. Distili- | Produc-| Taxcol- | ynbiased judgment, I beleve that they would vote so as to restore the 
— _— | — Republican party to the control of all branches of the Government. 
| PROTECTION IN VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH. 
| Number.| Gallons.| Dollars. . 3 : ; - 
GeOr gis... sevsseesveennecessnenn eceseneesnnnanteennnnnnsesees sees] 291 43, 804 en > Mr. Chairman, protection to American industry in all its branches 
Kentuck y........ccccccerreccceneceresececsecevececssscsers seneeeree| 360 142,533 28, 27 against free trade is to-day the most important question before the 
: NE Risch enctonesesee-coneness evvaeseses ; 85,062 | 76,555 38 ‘ ees . : : _ 
-  gcnmecnaenerasti Keb Achipeseactentenstsanooesecl Lon 138, 108 124, 292 92 | pleof thiscountry. The National Republican party should stand fairly 
|—_—_—— | and squarely for protection as the National Democratic party does for 
RI stadt netens onnabenbecs séacnecnnessposect 2, 936 409, 592 368, 632 7 free trade. With that issue clearly defined you ean safely put Virginia 
——___——— | in 1888, with a free ballot and a fair count, in the Republican column. 
Respectfully, 


Upon that issue, and that issue only, the Republican party can carry 
the country in the next Presidential election. Democratic politicians 
can not much longer humbug and hoodwink the people of the South. 

Unfortunately, in Virginia and the South, since the end of the war, 
none of the great economic questions, upon which other sections of the 
country divide, have been properly presented or fairly considered; 
neither the tariff or the labor question, national aid to public education 
or civil-service reform; monopoly or hard times, have been the issue. 
The Democratic politicians have kept themselves in office and deluded 
the people by the old, but senseless, cry of ‘‘ nigger,’’ ‘‘ nigger,’’ and 
** Radical,’ ‘‘ Radical.’ The workingmen of Virginia are learning that 
the present hard times is mainly attributable to the free-trade heresy 
of the Democratic party, and they begin to realize that it is of more 
importance to themselves and their families to bend their energies in 
developing the great manufacturing power of their State than it is to 
blindly vote the Democratic ticket. 


VIRGINIA SHOULD BE FOR PROTECTION. 


Mr. Chairman, Virginia should be more interested in protection than 
any State in the Union. Under the wise protective policy of the Re- 
publican party she will take her place as the great manufacturing State 
of the nation. Thedescendants of the secession, free-trade Virginians, 
those haughty, aristocratic, ‘‘ better than thou’’ gentlemen, who live, 
and would die, by the resolutions of ’98, and who have ruled Virginia 
before and since the war, are rapidly passing away. Peace to their 
ashes. 

Not very long ago Mr. Fitzhugh, of Virginia, denounced the ‘‘ poor 
whites’’ as ignorant, criminal and degraded, ‘‘little better than the 
Indians;’’ and he said, ‘‘two hundred years of liberty have made the 
white laborers a pauper banditti. Liberty for the few, slavery in every 
form for the masses.’ 

Thanks be to God, the worthy sons of farmers, mechanics, and labor- 
ers are now honored and respected in Virginia. It looks like the dawn 
of better days for the mother of States and statesmen. New men and 
new ideas—practical, honest, industrious men, thrifty and enterpris- 
ing, with brains and muscle—are surely forcing their way to the front, 
and before long they will govern the old commonwealth and make 
her a safe and sure protection State. 

Mr. Chairman, it is English, you know, to be a free-trader, and the 
baneful influence of the Cobden Club is felt in Virginia, as it is in other 
sections of the country. The protectionists of Virginia have been bit- 
terly assailed, their motives misjudged, and their actions denounced; 
and old prejudices, hatred, and intolerance have to be fought and over- 
come in the struggle for supremacy. 

I shall not stop to show by official reports and statistics how our 
country has prospered under the operation of the system of protection. 
Our unparalleled success amazes the world. Said Bismarck, May, 
1882: 

The success of the United States in national development is the most illustri- 
ous of modern times. The American nation has not only successfully borne 
and suppressed the most gigantic and expensive war of all history, but imme- 
diately afterward found employment for all its soldiers and marines, paid off 
most of the debts, gave labor and homes to all the unemployed of ae as 

on sO 


fast as they could arrive within its territory, and still by a system of taxat 
indirect as not to be perceived, much less felt. 


JOS. S. MILLER, 
Commissioner, 

In these four States, 2,936 fruit distilleries were operated, and the average tax 
collected from them during the last fiscal year was $125+-.' Only 1,309 fruit dis- 
tilleries were operated in all other States. 

Mr. , the cost of collecting this tax during the last fiscal year in the 
said four States is shown from the following information kindly furnished me by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 

In Georgia ten gaugers were on this duty at an expense of.................0000-+ $2, 368 
In Kentucky nineteen gaugers and six special deputies were empluyed ; 

a cnteatediangeunsingacneseiecesennceceee 0 SD 
In North Carolina fifty-eight gaugers and ten special deputies, expending.. 26, 990 
In Virginia forty-five gaugers and twelve special deputies, costing........... 23, 134 





61, 421 
The total number of regular internal-revenue deputies and clerks on duty 
in said States was two hundred and sixty, and allowances for their pay 
and expenses $330,556. I am sure that 3 per cent. of this expenditure is 
alow estimate of the amount thereof properly chargeable to the oper- 

Tn SEND ETI nscisarcitniniimmsamnilitndbeuseensbbtnemapitereusie <enbrdmnacesesctessoeses 9, 916 
The total amount expended for discovery and punishment of violations 
of internal-revenue laws during said year was $34,387.29, and I am cer- 
tain that it is a low estimate to charge said four States under this ac- 

SUI ell detiadtsiae hate aciadealiankidiniadebtebiaticoanbhienaadimnedatetiennniieuntdetysdtsees ov $3, 000 
For court expenses, arrest, trial, examination of witnesses, fees, &c., for 
these violations of law,in the four States, I estimate the smallamount 





SAI, CEG BO a vce ctnyescccncecevteeseccosenenccseccnvescosoaseprosccocosoontepeecseses $79, 337 


The average tax paid by said 2 936 fruit distillers in the four States named was 
$125+, and it cost the Government an average of $27+ each to collect it. 

Mr. Chairman, the total collections from all sources in the United States from 
internal revenue during the last fiscal year were $112,421,000, and the total cost 
of collecting the same was $4,455,430.27, or 3.9 per cent. 

The total receipts from fruit distillers in the States of Georgia, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, and Virginia, as shown by the tabular statement of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, was $368,632.78, and the cost of collecting this 
tax, accerding to the aes herein given, was $79,337, or 21.5 per cent. 

These figures from records, and estimates far below the actual expend- 
itures for the purposes named, speak for themselves, and clearly demonstrate 
the great injustice of the tax. It isa heavy burden upon the r farmers en- 
gaged in making a barrel or two of brandy from the fruit, and as a matter of 
economy the Government should abolish the tax altogether. To impose the 
additional burden u the hard-working tillers of the soil, as will be done un- 
der the present bill, is indeed a great wrong. 

Let us examine the effect of the enforcement of the law as the present bill pro- 
poses; and in order to do this I will endeavor to illustrate the practical opera- 
tions of assessments against fruit distillers. The distiller registers his still for 
use ; it has a producing ty under the survey of 96 gallons per day, or 4 

perhour. July1 rates the same 13 hours, producing 52 lons. 

eis for this 13 hours charged 24 hours and for 9% gallons of spirits. July 15 
and 16 he oes operates his still and for 25 hours, a roducing 100 gallons 
of spirits; is again for two whole days, ours, and taxed with 
192 gallons of brandy and spirits. July 30 he nm operates his still, and for 
only 10 hours, producing only 40gallonsof spirits, yet he is charged for 24 hours’ 
operation, or 96 — of spirits. Thus he has operated his still 48 hours, pro- 
ducing actually 192 the tax on which would be $162.80; yet he will be 
charged with 96 hours, or 384 gallons, the tax on which is $325.60, just a differ- 
ence of $162.80, which latter amount is assessed against him and he to pay. 

Now, as to of the assessment feature underdhe proposed bill. 
an of ‘comes brandy by the aes = ws four ——y~ named, 

fiscal year, was gallons, or an average o! ons—say four k- 
(the usual size) each. = 


thousand of these small distillers on each kage of brandy produced 

of one-half gallon, we will have one thousand assess- 

ments against them of two gallons each, or $1.80 tax each, and I undertake to 
Government in many cases twenty times the amount 


pt a mee on se po BT to mention the vexation and injustice fre- | —_4 11 this before the Democratic majority in Congress had demonstrated 
many instances, as I know from my own personal experience, the assess- | its power to cripple the great industries of the country. Times were 


In 

ments made have been wrong, yet it has been with great difficulty, and ve 

seldom, that the distillers have succeeded in getting relief from the internal- 

revenue department; in fact, under the law and the decisions there is nothing 

else for the collector to do but to insist upon the payment of the assessments as 

made by the internal-revenue office. I know of many cases where poor fruit 
had assessments them of about $8 or $10 deficiency, where 

judgment has been obtained in courts and where it has sometimes cost the 


I'wish to say that sisi unews it fsamended wil wor Serene 
but in every part of the country where fruit Memnwemee 
Mr. Chairman, I See ee en ennel Os Demeoratio leaders and 
majority in Congress, shown the attitude of the present Demo- 
cratic administration, upon the question of internal-revenve taxation, 
the facts presented it is manifest that until we have a change 

the internal-revenue tax upon tobacco and fruit brandy will 
Upon the questions of protection, the Blair educational bill, 
the repeal of the internal-revenue liberal appropriations for 
judicious internal upon every subject relating 
to the prosperity general welfare of South, the Democratic 


easy, our workingmen were employed, the people were contented and 
happy, and our future prospects were bright until the Democratic party 
began its warfare upon protection ; and since that evil day the farmer 
has not found a remunerative market for his products, mechanics and 
laborers by the tens of thousands have been idle, and there has been 
much distress in the land. Were it not for the pluck and energy of 
our manufacturers, who, in the face of constant threats of legislation 
by Congress destructive of their business, have boldly ventured much 
and given employment to so many, universal poverty would prevail. 
The effect of free trade is to cheapen and degrade labor; most certainly 
this result has followed the track of free trade in England. 

The honorable WILLIAM D. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania, with his 
daughter traveled two years ago in that country, and I beg to invite the 
attention of the mechanics and laborers of the South to some of their 
obse. vations as given by Mr. KELLEY in the speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives April 15, 1884. He said: 


A dissenting clergyman, the eloquent and devoted pastor of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, which stands but a few hundred feet from Bloomsbury Square and the 
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solid middle-class mansions around it, said to hiscongregation that he had found 
but a short distance from the pa from which he spoke a family of nine, in- 
cluding father, mother, sons, and daughters, who occupied a cellar not larger 
than the space marked by six of the pews his hearers occupied, “This was not,” 


Peter Garkel, collier, testified that he “ prefers women to b 
they are better to manage and keep time better; they will figh 
do everything but let anybody pass them.” 

Betty Harris, aged thirty-seven, a drawer in a coal pit, testified: 


OyS as drawers - 
at and shriek and 


ee ed 





he said, “‘a peculiar case, but one of many thousands.” “ IT have a belt around my waist and a chain between my legs to the . 
* ‘ * * * * * and I go on my handsand feet; the road is very steep, and we have to...) 

* * * jn one of the most aristocratic quarters of London, in a cellar without | & rope, and when there is norope by anything we can catch hold of. T . 
a window, one memberof which, agirl of full age, had just died, but whose flesh | Six women and aboutsix boys or girls in the pit I work in; it is very wor > 
had been largely consumed by vermin before death came to her relief. These , ao 


the water comes over our clog-tops always, and I have seen it up to my t 
my clothes are always wet.” . _ 

Patience Kershaw, aged seventeen, testified: 

“I work in the clothes I now have on (trousers and ragged jacket): ¢) 
place upon my head is made by thrusting the cones; the getters | work +... 
naked, except their caps; they pull off their clothes; all the men are 1.1...) 

Margaret Hibbs, aged eighteen, testified : — 

“My employment after reaching the wall-face is to fill my bagie, or steno ws 
twoand a half orthree hundred-weight of coal; Ithen hook it onto my ¢hiai,.. 
drag it through the seam—which is from 26 to 28 inches high—till I get to the w,.._ f 
of a distance—probably 200 to 400 yards; the pavement [ dr se a * 
wet, and I am obliged at all times to craw] on my hands anid fe oe 
hung to the chain and ropes. It is sad, sweating, sore, and fatigyj;,, 
frequently maims the women.” 

R. Bald, government coal viewer, testified : 

“In surveying the workings of an extensive colliery under ground a marr 
woman came forward, groaning under an excessive weight of coals. trem)... 
in every nerve, and almost unable to keep her knees from sinking under}. 
On coming up she said, in a plaintive and melancholy voice, ‘Oh, sir. this jc <.., 
sore, sore work.’”’ 

Said a subcommissioner : 

‘It is almost incredible that human beings can submit to such em)|o, 
crawling on hands and knees, harnessed like horses, over soft, slushy foc. i 
more difficult than dragging the sdme weight through our lowest sewers) y 


are said to be familiar chapters in the lives of tens of thousands who, though able 
and willing to work, can find no place among the wage-earners of free-trade 
England, whom our Democratic friends present asa national exemplar from 
whom they would have us accept as indisputable truths dogmas the prevalence 
of which has produced in that country these terrible results. 

“Yes,” | think I hear some of you reply to me, “‘ you studied the poverty of 
London, which is,we are ready to admit, unparalleled.” No; I spent ten days, 
unknown toeverybody but my daughter, who was my companion, in Birming- 
ham, and in visiting the manufacturing towns around that rich and beautiful 
city. We visited so much of the overcrowded precincts of the aw itself asa 
lady might ride into, and in charge of a policeman I went beyond these limits. 
Our visits embraced Halesowen, Lye, Lye-Waste, and Cradley, where we found 
women making nails, trace-chains, heavy fire-bricks, and galvanizing hollow- 
were. I observe among those who do me the honor to be present, my friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. TurN&R], who comes to each succeeding Congress on the 
doctrine of free trace-chains, a bill to transfer which article to the free-list he 
never fails to introduce. The introduction of the bill does nobody any harm, 
and I shall continue to welcome him as long as I shall be returned and a Dem- 
ocrat comes from that district. 

Mr. Turyvex. of Kentucky. I never wearyin well doing, and I hope thatafter 
awhile you will grant us that reasonable request. 

Mr. KeLcusy. Oh, yes; you ought to have free trace-chains, for we learned that 
the women who make them, if they are quick and good hands, can realize 25 
cents a day. [Applause on the Republican side.] And all they have topay out 
of their weekly wages of 6s. is 1s. 6d. for the forge and fuel, and another 6d. for 
having the rods out of which to make the chains brought to the forge. Free 
trace-chains! God forbid that any Kentucky girl or woman should ever work 
at such unwomanly employment for such starvation wages, even though it be 
to furnish free trace-chains to my friend and his constituents. [Applause. 

In one of the smallest and dingiest of the forges of Halesowen we found two 
men at work making light nails, such as girls are put to making when at four- 
teen years of age the British law will allow them to leave school and enter 
upon their lives of unwomanly toil. One of these men was a cripple, and the 
other was evidently suffering from pulmonary disease. One of them by ex- 
pending his force for full time could earn 3s. per week and the other 4s., from 
each of which sums are deducted weekly 1s. for fuel and furnace rent, so that at 
the close of the week they had as a net result of their joint toil $1.25. In the vil- 
lages | have named, all of which are appendages of Birmingham, we also saw 
English girls and matrons making | fire-bricks; one carrying against her 
breast or stomach heavy lumps of wet clay, out of which her co-worker, it may 
be her sister or mother, molded the immense bricks which she who had brought 
the clay carried to a heated space near to where she wasto pick up her next load 
of wet clay. Why, you ask, do these girls engage in such work? The answer 
isa simple one; they a to make bricks because they can make 6s., or $1.50 
net, per week, while their sisters who make nails or chains can not assuredly 
earn so much, and are, as I have said, subject to a charge of 1s. 6d. per week for 
fuel and rent of forge. 

The chief specialties of Cradley are chains and hollow-ware. There we saw 
girls galvanizing stew-pans, boilers, bath-tubs, and otherarticles of like nature. 
The desperate struggie for life imposed on British toilers by ch goods and 
low wages is well illustrated at Cradley. The assured seni’ of $1.50 a week 
will tempt women from the nail or chain-maker’s forge to the brick-shed. The 
pay of a galvanizer is $1.75 per week; and for this additional shilling girls will 
pass the forge and the brick-shed to engage in a galvanizing room, although 
the strongest of them knows that in Jess than six months the gases generated 
by the process will vitally impair her health. 

: ~ = connection I submit a brief extract from one of Miss Kelley's pub- 
ished letters: 

“It is characteristic of the neighborhood of Birmingham that each village has 
one industry; thus nailers and chainmakers are as thoroughly se as 
though their work differed radically and separation were oo t the dif- 
ference between Lye-Waste and Cradley is slight. There are the same forges, 
the same hovels, the same dusty roads, and the same industrious e. To 
tell the story of the chainmakers whom we watched at their forges, is merely to 
repeat the picture of Stocking Lane, and this I have no wish todo. Here and 
there, however, the forges are interspersed with factories and ‘works,’ and the 
facts as to these works illustrate some of the ills to which the nailers eagerly fly 
in their efforts to escape from their liar slavery. 

“In one establishment we were shown — women at work on ppaeaiatn 
pails, and our guide (who had come over ye-Waste fora ceurvel 
privately concerning them, ‘They’m flyin’ from nailin’, and they ks it's a 
fine thing to get7s.a week. But ner gts poorly, and then they gets sick, and 
then their parents has te keep ‘em, they don’t earn nothin’ for a time 
till they’m well again.’ This we are prepared to believe, for we found ty 
in breathing in the first room to which an intell tforeman showedus. Th 
was a | , dusty room with a high ceiling an ee enna ee 
with which we could find no fault. Butin middle of the room stood a seeth- 
ing caldron of a steaming fluid. Back of this stood a man dipping in the 
ealdron and ae them to young girls, who swiftly rolled each ina heap 
of sawdust, then deftly brushed the fluid over the metal surface, assuring an 
equal coating to every part. A few moments of breathing the fumes from the 
caldron made our retreat to the sultry out-door air very refreshing, and suf- 
ficed to convince us of the unwholesome nature of this work, even we 
noticed long rows of carboys of vitriol which furnish one ingredient of the gal- 
vanizing fluid. ‘The inspection is severe,’ observedthe foreman. ‘The works 
are closely watched, and if a girl works a half-hour over time we're brought up 
roundly, It's very unwholesome work.’”’ 

This brief extract will convince you that I do not oft which I have 
merely read. No, gentlemen, I speak of incidents Isaw of people with 
whom and whose employers I conversed. Sir,I do not want American goods 
to become so cheap that, as m distinguished friend, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means [Mr. Morrison] said, we can sell to other =. 
G eee that ee ee — ever be embodied in wy 
8 cheap enoug 80) Halesowen, Lye- Cradley, and 
other manufacturing villages that surround Binuixehos L ] 


As further f of the wretched condition of the unprotected labor 
in free-trade England, I beg to submit and to ask attention to extracts 
from the report of the parliamentary commission made in 1884. 


TERRIBLE CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH COAL MINER. 


In the Lancashire coal fi to the north and west of Manchester, fe- 
males are regularity employed in un labor, and the brutal conduct of 
the men and the abasement of the women are well described by some of the 
Witnesses examined by them, 





POLITICAL DISABILITIES. 


Mr. Chairman, with the desire of removing the only remaining 


of irritation in the South, on January the 6th last I introduced g })j) 
(H. R. 2571) “‘For the removal of all disabilities imposed by the fonr. 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States,” whip f 
was duly referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, where it has e; 

since slumbered. The distinguished chairman of that committee js , 

well known and influential Southern Democrat, and I assume that his 

failure to report this, or a similar bill, is because of the oppositi 
Northern Democrats in the House to the measure. 

I am sure the bill will not lack for support on this side. The peop! 
of the country remember that General Grant, in his message to Con- 
gress, December, 1873, recommended amnesty, and that it was elo- 
guently advocated upon this floor more than ten years ago by many of 
the leading Republicans. 

I remember with great pleasure the able and eloquent speech of th: 
present father of the House, Mr. KELLEY, on that subject, delivered 
January 10, 1876; and, voting with those who supported measures in 
Congress removing political disabilities, I find the names of such con- 
spicuous Republicans as Conkling, WrLson, EpmMuNDs, Morton, Ilar- 
lan, Howe, MORRILL, and BLarr. In fact political disabilities hay 
invariably been removed without objection. I am not, Mr. Speaker, 
unmindful of the objection which was made, and which now may be 
urged, to Jefferson Davis being embraced in the proposed measure 0! 
relief, and upon that point I shall quote for the purpose of my argunent 
from the speeches of General Garfield and Mr. Blaine. In the House 
of Representatives, January 12, 1876, General Garfield said, during th 
debate upon amnesty: 

I do not object to Jefferson Davis because he was a conspicuousleader 
Whatever we may believe theologically, I do not believe in the doctrine: 
vicarious atonement in politics. Jefferson Davis was no more gui r tak- 
ing up arms than any other man who went into the rebellion with equal intell- 
estaba * * s = * 


= 
Our enemies were as gallant a people as ever drew the sword. 
* = - ” * 
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» 
Toward those men who gallantly fought us on the field I cherish the kindest 
ay caine wee senate Be ponmueciy ualities — — on 
E come when their swords 
and ours will be crossed over many ndeorwer of our children, who will re- 
member the glory of their ancestors with pride. The high qualities ¢'sp! ayed 
in that conflict now belong to the whole nation. Let them be consecrate’ ©) 
the Union and its future peace and glory. I shall hail that consecration a5 4 
pledge and symbol of our perpetuity. 
And, on the day following, January 13, 1876, Mr. Blaine sil: 
No man on this side has ever intimated that Jefferson Davis should be re‘used 
on on account of any political crimes; it is too late for that. 

I do not believe that Jefferson Davis was responsible for the atroc'- 
ties at Andersonville, and I think a careful examination 0! all the 
evidence submitted will force the conviction upon impartial minds 
that he is innocent of the serious charges which have bee made against 

in this connection, and, in the language of General Garfield, “* 
is no more guilty for taking up arms than any other man of ©"! 
in ”» 


The Lees and Longstreet, Gordon and Mosby, the Reasons ‘od, 
Tuckers, and nearly all ex-confederates, civil and mga ’ -_ , 
thout objection, their tical disabilities prom removed. . 
ba ex: —_ Republican’ and Democratic admin 
istrations, have filled the high and responsible positions of Cabinet _ 
the trusted ian of the n2 
at most of the courts of foreign countns 
Under the judicial branch of our Government he expounds our laws, 
and here in Congress for many years he has been of the most numer 
and influential class of our lawmakers, and yet, more than tv" 


. 
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years after the end of the war, a Democratic House of Representatives, 
apparently, has not the courage to pass a general law removing political 
disabilities incurred by participation in the rebellion from the few re- 
maining ex-confederates now affected by this useless Constitutional 
prohibition. 

DEMOCRATIC PLEDGES AND DEMOCRATIC PRACTICE, 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party came into power upon the plea 
that the Republican party had been extravagant in its management ot 
the Government, and the promise was made that we should have a 
more economical administration. ‘The record shows that since March, 
1885, more new places have been created than during the same period 
since the end of the war. A larger outlay of the public money has 
been made by this Congress than at any time during the history of the 
Government in time of peace. 
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nothing to do with it,so faras I am concerned. Iam for justice to all sections; 
and I believe that the Norfolk navy-yard, with all its facilities, can do this work 
equally as good, if not better, than any other navy-yard in the country. It can 
be demonstrated to every fair-minded man that in many respects our Vy irginia 
navy-yard is the best in the United States, and as a matter of justice and fair- 
dealing we should have at least one of these vessels to build, 


THE CONGRESSIONAL ELI ION IN V°RGINIA AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. Chairman, the recent election in Virginia has demonstrated 


| that the masses of the people of that State are indifferent as to the 


The appropriations forexpenditures for | 


the present fiscal year exceed $383,000,000, while the Democratic Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury estimates the revenue will not exceed $362,000,- | 


000. Our coast defenses, our Navy, and public improvements have not 
received that consideration in the appropriations which the interests of 
the country demand. 

As to the natioxal interest-bearing debt, contrast the record of the 
Democratic and Republican administrations. Under the D:mocratic, 


& ‘ >> : . | 
from March 5, 1885, to June 30, 1836, sixteen months, this debt has | 


been reduced only $50,143,900, while for the preceding sixteen months, 
under Republican, the reduction was $116,297, 000. 
MEXICAN PENSION BILL. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic majority have also failed to pass the 
Mexican pension bill, another measure in which the South is more in- 
terested than any other section of the country, because the soldiers 
from the South outnumbered all other soldiers in that war, and to 
their patriotism, conspicuous bravery, and skill is mainly due the great 


success of our Army in that conquest, by which our Government gained | 


such a vast and wealthy territory. In the performance of my duty as 
a member of the Committee on Pensions, and having among my con- 
stituents a number of these gallant veterans, who, unfortunately, are 
now in reduced circumstances, I have, with other Southern Repre- 
sentatives, made special efforts to secure the passage of this bill, but 
the opposition thereto on the part of leading Democrats, the known 
friends of the administration, has been too powerful to overcome; the 
policy evidently being to kill any proper bill granting pensions to the 
deserving veterans of the Mexican war. 
NORFOLK NAVY-YARBD. 

Mr. Chairman, any person who will examine the proceedings of Con- 
gress since the Democratic party secured control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ten years ago can not fail to be struck with the persistent 
and determined opposition on the part of the Northern Democrats to 
every measure of interest and benefit to Virginia and the other Southern 
States. I have given a number of examples of that opposition during 
the present Congress, and I ask attention to another. 

During the consideration of the naval bill in the House, on July 24 
last, I offered an amendment to the fifth section of the bill providing 
that one of the vessels be built at the Norfolk navy-yard, and it was 
voted down by the Democratic majority. I was assured by a number 
of Southern Democrats that my amendment was right and should be 
adopted, bnt that they could not vote against the action of their own 
committee, nor oppose the administration, as it was authoritatively an- 
nounced that the Secretary of the Navy desired the passage of the bill 
in the shape it came from the committee, and thus, in the interest of 
Democratic policy, our great Southern navy-yard was neglected. In 


presenting this matter to the House I said: 
7” «€ * > 2 s + 

It is a well known fat that the navy-yard at Norfolk is superior in many re- 
2s to any navy-yard in this country, if not in the world. Admiral Decatur, 

r-Admiral Smith, successive boards of naval officers, and successive Secre- 
taries of the Navy have, in their reports, all agreed that it is, or should be made, 
the great navy-yareé of the country. Its climate is unsur d, its harbor is 
open all seasons of the year, mechanics can work at Norfolk out of doors all 
the year around—indeed, it is the only great naval establishment on the whole 
Atlantic coast. 

Now, as to the plant necessary for the construction of these vessels, a very 
considerable portion of it is already on hand at the Norfolk navy-yard. We 
also have the facilities in order to establish all the requisite plant to do the work. 
Millions of dollars of Northern capital have been invested in our State to de- 
velop our valuable iron and coal resources, and we can more readily than many 
other of the country furnish all the iron and steel needed for the com- 
plete construction of all these vessels. As to skilled mechanics and laborers, I 
assert that we have at Norfolk men who are equal in that respect to any else- 


ere. 
These mechanics and laborers are now and have been for months unemployed ; 

idleness supreme at this magnificent naval establishment, and our peo- 
vere the United States millions of dollars yearly of internal- 

revenue taxes, are y in need of work. 

Under the 3 whee of the section as embodied in the bill,and without the 
have submitted, the discretion asto the construction and comple- 

tion of these vessels is left with the Secretary of the Navy. I am not in favor, 

in consideration of the treatment by the present Democratic administration of 

the Norfolk navy-yard, of permittin 

have no fault to find with fim : 


a 


that discretion to remain in his hands, I 
but I do claim that he is under the influence of 
We have a New York President and a New York Secretary of the 
es the Navy; and, sir, unless the amend- 

ent, this work will go to New York and 
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to the other navy-yards North, and the Norfolk navy-yard will be left 
out and our section of the country will not receive the consideration it dese 
in the distribution of the work authorized under the bill. 74 we 


wo 
Mr. Chairman, making an ap for my own party, because it 
well known that we have had under t nt gheeisistedhon a clean 


prese: 
sweep in the Norfolk navy-yard, and the question of politics, therefore, has 


particular class of her citizens who hold the Federal offices. — Under 
the present ‘‘ reform’’ administration civil service in our section has 
been completely ignored; and as to Virginia it may be truthfully said 
that the civil service of the Democratic administration is ‘‘ a delusion, 
a mockery, and a snare.’’ 

When the Republican party went out of power the Federal offices 
in Virginia were filled by old, experienced, capable officials, who had 
made a record for honesty and faithful performance of duty unsur- 
passed. With but few exceptions they were Virginians, and the peo- 
ple having business relations with them did not seek or desire their 
ement. The Democratic politicians did, and the President, dis- 
regarding his pledges as to civil service, yielded to their demands and 
made a clean sweep. . 

The Staunton Vindicator, a Democratic organ, has recently stated: 

The administration has given Virgi 
Mr. Kiely; United States ministe 
general to China, Colonel Withers; 


toenl 
daispia 





nia the United States minister to Italy, 
to Spain, Dr. Curry; United States consul- 
United States minister to Colombia, D. H. 


Maury: United States minister to Costa Rica, Mr. Wingfield ; United States 
Commissioner of Railroads, General Johnston ; United States Solicitor-General, 
Mr. Goode; appointed Democratic collectors of internal revenue, Democratic 
district attorneys, democratic United States marshals—a clean sweep. It has 
put every post-office worth having in the State in the hands of Democrats—a 
clean sweep. It has put every custom-house in the State in the hands of Dem- 


ocrats—a clean sweep. It has appointed scores of Virginia Democrats to vari- 
ous Offices in Washington and the Territories. 
RECENT ELECTION IN VIRGINIA. 

Mr. Chairman, the result of the recent election in Virginia was a great 
surprise to the Republicans. The politicians are entitled to no credit 
for the victory. Itis the people’s work. They, without being harrassed 
by the politicians of one side, and in disregard of the wishes of the 
leaders on the other side, and caring little for Federal patronage, have 
pronounced for protection, for national aid to public education, for the 
abolition of the internal-revenue system of taxation, and for liberal 
appropriations by Congress for necessary public improvements, and 
they—the protectionists of new Virginia—will take no step backwards. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


oF 


N E L S O N W. 


OF RHODE 


ALDRICH, 

ISLAND, 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, January 14, 1887. 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (8. 1532) to regulate commerce. 


Mr. ALDRICH said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I do not intend to enter upon a discussion of the 
general features of this bill. The provisions which authorize the 
appointment of a commission, which enforce the publicity of rates, 
which prohibit the exaction of unreasonable charges, and which scek 
to shield the public from undue and unjust discriminations, have my 
hearty approval. I shall confine my remarks to a criticism of the 
fourth section, and I am led to claim the attention of the Senate for 
this purpose because I desire to express my emphatic dissent from the 
interpretation sought to be placed on its terms by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. CuLLoM], the chairman of the conference committee, and 
from a profound conviction that if the provisions of this section arc 
enacted into law the result must be disastrous to great interests. 

I believe this section to be revolutionary in its character and in vio- 
lation of the sound principles which should govern transportation 
chafges, and that the rigid enforcement of its provisions would demor- 
alize business, change the channels of trade, destroy values through 
vast areas, and cripple both internal and external commerce. 

The magnitude of the interests involved in the construction of the 
section are by no means measured by the value of the railread prop- 
erty in the United States, or even by the extent of our internal com- 
merce. Home and foreign competition have made cheap transporta- 
tion a necessity to a large portion of our people, and anything which 
tends to restrict the movement or to increase the cost of the transpor- 
tation of the great agricultural and manufactured products of the 
country affects injuriously the welfare of every individual and the 
prosperity of every community. 

This bill is here in obedience to the general desire that Congress 
should exercise its unquestioned power over interstate commerce and 
endeavor to cure by appropriate legislation some of the evils which have 
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accorapanied our rapid and phenomenal railway development, a class 
of evils which seem to be incident to the management of all great en- 
terprises. 

Preliminary to the examination of the specific terms of the fourth sec- 
tion, it may be profitable to consider, briefly, the results which the ad- 
vocates of long and short haul legislation seek toaccomplish. Attracted 
by the difference between through and local rates, they have assumed 
that the rates imposed at non-competitive points are unjust and ex- 
cessive, and that to reduce these to reasonable proportions a process of 
equalization is necessary. This was clearly stated by the Senator from 
Illinois in the report of the select committee. 

In that report he said: 


The purpose to be accomplished by prohibiting greater charges for shorter 
than for longer hauls is to equalize the existing differences between through and 
local rates. It is intended for the protection of those most in need of protection— 
the shippers at interior non-competitive points, &c. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS], a member of the confer- 
ence committee, stated in the debate a few days since that he had ‘‘in- 
sisted upon a short-haul provision to give a shipper from non-competi- 
tive points some protection against unreasonable and unjust exaction.’’ 

I might quote the chairman of the conferees on the part of the 
House, Judge REAGAN, to the same effect, but the statements which I 
have read fairly represent the conferees’ understanding of the nature of 
the evils complained of and the manner in which the remedy should 
be applied. These explicit declarations, by the responsible authors of 
the section, of the purpose they had in view, should be constantly 
— in mind in our efforts to construe the meaning of the language 


The fourth section, omitting the proviso, reads as follows: 

es be oie for any common nates ns the en of 
c greate 

tennaportation of SREUREEED OF of like kin¢ of Suanettyy unin sabetantially 

similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer distance 

over the same line, in the same direction,the shorter being included within 

the longer distance, 

In its application to the transportation of merchandise the rule laid 
down by the section may be otherwise stated as follows: 

That the aggregate sum received in each case, by any and every com- 
mon carrier operating an interstate railroad, for the transportation of 
property over the whole or any portion of its own line, fixes a rigid 
maximum or minimum limit on the it may make for the car- 
riage of a like kind of property under similar circumstances between 
any other stations on its road, and in all other cases. 

That the prohibition in the section against unlawful charges applies, 
and can be made to apply only, to each individual common carrier 
seems too clear to be ted. 

The use of the singular number would seem to preclude any other 
construction were it not for the contention of the chairman of the con- 
ference that “any common carrier’’ also means any combination of 
common carriers, and that when the lan applies to a number of 
carriers it has a different significance fon oh applied to one. 

The words ‘‘any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act’’ are used in almost every section of the bill, always with the same 
meaning and never in such manner as to admit of an inference that 
the words might signify a combination of two or more. 

The language used in the fifth section seems to be conclusive of this. 

This section reads: 
ann it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provisions of 

Ss act— 

The same words used in the fourth section— 
to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination with any other com- 
mon carrier, &c. 

If the words ‘‘ common carrier ’’ can be understood as meaning also 
a combination of common carriers the fifth section is devoid of sense. 

The contention that the aggregate com received by any com- 
mon carrier as its proportion of a 


mum limit for all line 
any objected cay odbenetaliadaiationes committee, 
who says: 

B hen 
a wiped elim ag mpm ny my Eee ape hing 
Iie, the two or more roads composing it being. within the meaning of the see 


ee ye pe far 
tion. The courts oe hound to assume that the word “line” means some- 


different had not been intended. The word “line” means a rail- 
road or. combinalten €f salirends, It means a route, 
- 7 7. . 7 


road. 
The two are separate and distinct, neither 

governed by the other the Ee See. 
cifically ized by the bill in the section rates, and 
nowhere in can anything in the of a joint 
rate by 5 enn eatin’, Sere ee Se aay < See 
that is warranted by the language of the section is one I have grven it, and 
that, instead rates to be measured by the percentage of a through 















sate whish © send. nese , or of requiring 
to be an 
the section as it standssimply requires that each railroad company sha}! 
the short-haul principle as to its own rates, and that the sam ' 
also be observed by a combination of railroads as to the joint t 
tween points upon their respective roads agreed upon by such a com), ne 


to their respective powers, a 
hoo d deliveri f passe d 

or ng, and delivering o ngers and property to and from their sey. 
eral lines and those connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate in t ; 
rates and charges between such connecting lines, 


operated by more than one common carrier, and the several common 
operating such lines or routes, &c. 
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It will be observed that in this argument the Senator from 1)! ino js 


rests his claim for a construction which is obviously unnatural]. <),), 
on the special significance which he says should be given to the wort 
“‘line,”’ but it is apparent upon examination that the word as wseq jy 
this section has no such meaning as that attributed to it by the honor. 
able Senator. ™ 


In making the statement that the word “‘ line” is used nowhere ¢); 


in the bill, and it therefore must mean something different from +), 
word ‘‘railroad,’’ the chairman displays a surprising lack of know ledv 
of the terms of his own bill. S 


The third section provides: 
Every common carrier auhiost to the provisions of this act sha 


ll, according 
‘ord all reasonable, proper, and equal iene 
of traflic between their respective lines, and for the receiving 


The sixth section provides: 
And in cases where passengers and freight pass over continuous lines or roytes 


irriers 


Notwithstanding the clumsy construction of the sentence, the words 
‘their respective lines’’ in the third section evidently refer distinct), 


to the railroad or railroads of a single common carrier, and the words 


have the same in the sixth, and by analogy as well as by al] 


rules of construction in the fourth section. 


The word ‘‘line”’ as used in the fourth section can have but one 
meaning and that is, the physical structure, the track over which prop- 
erty is transported. 

To transform this mass of rails, ties, and sidings, over which freight 
is hauled, into a living, responsible being which can make contracts and 
be subjected to penalties, is beyond the power of human effort. The 
Senator from Illinois evidently confuses the material structure with the 
person or corporation which owns and controls it. 

If the same line means a definite combination of roads which can fix 
rates ind ent of every other combination, the rates so fixed not 
affecting the local rates on any of the separate roads, then many of the 
evils complained of by these gentlemen will not be remedied, for we 
might have, as I ted the other day, ten different rates alongany 
extended route, the rates from all interior points at short distance being 

ter than those over longer distances. The rate, for instance, from 
uffalo, Cleveland, or Chicago to New York might be much greater 
than the rate from Saint Paul or Bismarck to that point. The Rock 
Island road might twice as much for a car-load of corn from 
Council Bluffs to New York as the Union Pacific charged for a car-load 
the longer distance from Omaha to New York. A short road, five miles 
long, might be constructed or purchased of other companies running 
through Chicago, which as a separate corporation might act as a sort of 
a clearing-house, and make contracts for al! east and west 
bound freight at any rates it pleased, and these rates would not a‘lect 
local or through rates on any other road. 

If the honorable Senator should be correct in the assumption that the 
limitations of the section apply to a combination of carriers as well as‘ 
single carriers the penal provisions of the bill could not be calor ed 
against the combination, asit has no responsible officers, no corporate 
or other existence. : 

It is true that the sixth section authorizes the use of a joint tari. It 
will be noticed, however, that while each common carrier is compelled 
by the bill to prepare and publish schedules of the charges over 1!s ow 
line, the and publication of joint tariffs is not mandatory, 
but is merely permitted. When such joint tariffs are used, however, 
the section further provides that— ; 

Nocommon carrier party to any such joint tariff shall be liable for the failure 
of any other common party thereto to observe and adhere to the rats, 
fares, or charges thus made and published. 

This fixes a ibility upon each carrier only for the proportion 
it may receive of the joint rates, and the language used is clearly, 
seems to me, in confirmation of the construction I am contending ‘or. 

In further of the construction placed by him on the sec: 
tion the chairman of the conference makes the statem¢nt: 


m does 
Suppose there are four roads coming to Albany, and each one 0! them does 
business with the Albany and Boston road. At the other end of its line, _ 
each one of them has its arrangements of through rates, by which, from 

fre 
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py dy a another road from ch aos Ties to Albany, and on to ° 
on Boston on that line ; freight from ( thicago © 

on ; another one from Detroit carries freight 
to Albany and on to Boston on that line. , , 
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Each one of these different roads makes its own combination. own eat 
with the Boston and Albany by which grain or other products Wg 
ported over its line from Albany to Boston; and the charge that the Anan aese 
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This opinion seems to be in direct conflict with that held by Jade 
REAGAN, whose testimony on this point may be considered per” 
and valuable. He was asked by . Stahiman, at a hearing belore 
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Honse committee, ‘‘ whether the Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul 
road, after having accepted 14 cents per hundred pounds for transpor- 
tation between Chicago and Omaha on a shipment from Boston to San 
Francisco, would be limited to that charge on all shipments of like 
freight over its line, no matter where it originated ?”’ The provisions 
of the fourth section of the Reagan bill which was under consideration 
were substantially the same as the fourth section of this bill. 

The answer was: 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and Saint Paul road is not obliged to take this 
freight at 14 cents, or any other sum less than its local rate; but if it does it 
will have no right to charge more to points on its line for a shorter distance. 

Let us examine the statement of the honorable Senator from Illinois 
closely. The Boston and Albany road takes up in its freight yard on 
the same day and hauls from Albany to Boston, with the same locomo- 
tive on the same train, four car-loads of corn of equal weight belonging 
to the same shipper and destined to the same consignee in Boston but 
representing shipments originally made from widely different points. 
The service rendered by the Boston and Albany road in connection with 
each car and all transportation circumstances and conditions are ident- 
ical, and notwithstanding the fact stated by the honorable Senator that 
**nowhere in the bill can anything be found in relation to the divis- 
ion of a joint rate by connecting roads,’’ it is safe to assume that the 
Boston and Albany corporation, a ‘common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act,’’ will at some time and in some manner receive an 

gate sum for the transportation of each one of these cars to Boston, 
and itis very difficult to understand the process of reasoning by which it 
can be said that the aggregate sum so received does not limit by the 
plain terms of the fourth section all other charges for similar transpor- 
tation for shorter distances over the same line, i. e., the road from 
Albany to Boston. Ifthe different routes by which the property reaches 
Albany may be taken into consideration in fixing rates outside the re- 
quirements of law, how would it be if the four car-loads had all been 
shipped originally from Buffalo by thesame person, at same rate of freight 
on a through bill of lading, the corn having all been taken from the 
same elevator? Could the shipper claim different rates, or the road 
claim exemption from the provisions of the section, because the corn 
had been previously transported to Buffalo from different States, over 
different routes, or had been produced on different farms? Could any 
coloring be given to the word “‘line’’ which would cover these cases? 

Mr. DAWES. I should like toask my friend what force he gives to 
the word ‘‘ aggregate?’’ 

Mr. ALDRICH. The ‘aggregate’? compensation I understand to 
be the total sum received by any common carrier for any given service 
in the transportation of passengers or property. When the bill was 
before the Senate originally for discussion the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. PLATT] said that it was intended to embrace terminal and 
other charges as well as compensation for the transportation of mer- 
chandise; but the term ‘‘ transportation,’’ as defined in the bill, in- 
cludes ‘all instrumentalities of shipment and carriage.’’ Soit makes 
no difference in the amount of the charge whether the word ‘‘ aggre- 
gate’’ is used or not, as the charge for all terminal and other services, 
it scems to me, must be included in the charge for transportation. 

Mr. SEWELL. Taking the word “‘aggregate’’ in that sense, $10 
= be the charge for the transportation of a hundred barrels of 

our—— 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, it means, I repeat, the total sum received by 
any railroad company for a particular service rendered by it. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose, if I do not interrupt the Senator, that the 
word ‘‘ aggregate’’ put in would prevent inequality of rates in a par- 
tieular case by terminal charges. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLAtr] sug- 
gests it means the total sum received for taking a given quantity of 
freight from one point to another. It means the sum of every conceiv- 
able charge which can be made for service from one station to another. 

Mr. ALLISON. On the same line. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, on the same line; and I repeat again that the 
aggregate sum so received is the inexorable measure by which all the 
other business of the line, through or local, must be limited. 

If the requirements of the section had not been limited by the words 
‘in the te,’’ its provisions would have obliged every common 
= to cae a uniform rate per ton per mile for the transportation 

e 

With this limitation in the section, however, the ultimate effect will 
be to establish on all interstate roads charges which will approximate 
— mileage rates. 
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upon the number of stationson the road. If there should be but three 
the rate to the intermediate station might be nearly twice as great per 
ton per mile as that between the termini. The rate imposed by the 
terms of the section as it stands would not be a certain rate per ton or per 
100 pounds per mile, but an aggregate sum per ton or per 100 pounds 
per station; the rate, in both cases, however, being determined by the 
distance hauled, but by different methods. Toillustratemy understand- 
ing of the effect which the provisions of the section if they become oper- 
ative would have on the actual traffic of a road, I have had this diagram 
prepared. 
Local rate limit 27 cents. 
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Local Rates between Stations, 3 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Rates in all cases from the several Stations to New York. 


I have taken for convenience of computation a road 500 miles long, 
with local stations, a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, 50 miles apart, and have supposed 
it to be an interstate road running from Buffalo to New York. In the 
preparation of the diagram aggregate sums in cents per 100 pounds have 
been fixed for the charge in each case from the various stations t 
New York. The local rates are fixed at what may fairly be taken as an 
average rate on roads doing a heavy busintss, namely, 1.20 cents per ton 
per mile,or3 cents per 100 pounds from one local station toanother. The 
through rate is fixed on a basis of 0.60 cent per ton per mile, or 15 cents 
per 100 pounds for the haul from Buffalo to New York. The rates I 
have taken are the average rates shown by the following table for a 
series of ten years on the only road whose reports are available to show 
for a considerable period the comparative rates on through and local 
freight. 


Comparative statement of the freight traffic rates of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati and Indianapolis Railroad, as per annual reports from 1875 
to 1884, inclusive. 
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variation in * te” sums received will not be determined ‘Toa 
— difference in the number of miles freight is moved, but by the 1. 429 
erence in the number of stations between the points of shipment a 
and arrival on any given road. 1215 
Instead of taking an exact and invariable unit of distance for meas- 1.110 
urement, one is taken which is conspicuously inexact. ‘Take for illus- : — 
tration a road 100 miles long with one hundred stations; the aggregate | 1079 
er cee as ne st competed on a mileage basis. “| 1.018 
a length were taken, a less number of stati 42 
do oieaes variation from an equal mileage rate would depent | _ T°. 7078 es ae Iho | 618 | 1,284 
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The average rates of the table have been adopted because it is be- As the financial needs of railroad companies will not admit of any 
lieved that they fairly represent the average variation between through | considerable reduction in the income from local traffic, nothing js | ; he 
and local rates. The freight charges on the Chicago, Milwaukee and | to advance through rates; but this would not always be possible. To 
Saint Paul road in 1885 were 0.84 cent per ton per mile for through | refer to the diagram again, the through rates from Buffalo to New} tk 
and 1.34 cents per ton per mile for local traffic. It will be observed | are fixed in competition with water carriage by the Erie and Wal, 
that it makes no difference what rates are used in the construction of | land Canals and with a carrier whose railroad, entirely y ithin tl ; 
the diagram so long as the proper relative proportion between through | boundaries of a State, is expressly exempted from the rule laid dow. 
and local charges is preserved. in this bill. To advance rates from Buflalo, materially, means | 

I have also shown the effect of a special through rate of 0.40 cent per | through business and a necessary advance of local rates to recoun the 
ton per mile, or 10 cents per 100 pounds from Buffalo to New York. If | loss of receipts thus sustained. Where, then, would be the limit « nd 
the Senate conferees’ understanding of the section is correct this special- | what would be the average rate after the equalizing process was _ 
rate limit would not be effective, but theother limitations would apply. | pleted? I believe that it would not be less than the average re a 

The figures used show, and the length of perpendicular lines indi- | ceived for transporting freight on all the railroads in the United Stat... 
cate the aggregate charges, local and through, in cents per 100 pounds, | namely, 1.06 cents per ton per mile. The approximate resultine pa. 
from each station to New York for the transportation of any like kind | limit on the diagram is placed at 0.84 cent per ton per mile, whe, ; 
of property (say a car-load of flour in every case), the freight moving . 


about the average rate for all traffic on the trunk lines in recent years 
in the same direction in all cases. The horizontal dotted lines show To avoid the necessary inference that through rates must be adv. 
some of the maximum and minimum limitations fixed by the terms of 


if rates are to be equalized as required by the section, some of a 
the section. It will be evident, however, on examination of the prob- 
lem, that the limitations marked on the diagram are but a few of the 


vocates of the bill have intimated rather than asserted that the quali- 
great variety which the traffic between different combinations of sta- 


fying words ‘‘under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tiens’’ may beconstrued to authorize carriers‘ to charge more from non 

tions would produce, as the aggregate sum charged between any two | competitive short-haul points than from competitive points wher 

stations fixes a minimum limit for the sum to be charged between any | longer haul is necessary. 

other stations located a greater distance apart, and a maximum limit The chairman of the conference committee, in his explanati 

for the sum to be charged between any stations which are nearer to- | the meaning of the words, said : 

gether. For instance, the sum charged from station a to New York, They mean just what they say, that you shall not charge more for the shiortc 

being the greatest local rate, 27 cents per 100 pounds, fixes a limit for een on ee tatoo Ene ta =. _— nertion under s 

the lowest sum to be charged for through freight from Buffalo to New | Comstances please ; ’ oo, one 

York. While the sum charged from Buffalo to New York, 10 or 15 | and that en noes iat fam ae ie me 

cents per 100 pounds, being the lowest through rate, fixes a maximum 

limit for the rate from stations a, b, ¢, d, e, &c., to New York. It is evi- 

dent that in order to reconcile these limitations an equalization of 


of business and the way-station does not furnish perhaps more than a ca: 
and that it. incurs additional expense and all that sort of thing. 

through and local rates is necessary. This equalizing process can only 

be effected by advancing through rates. . 


The words referred to were, I think, inserted in the section at 1 
The rates to or from local stations a, b, c, d, e, &e., are now fixed by 


suggestion, and it was my purpose, by the insertion, to limit as far a 
possible the disastrous effects which would follow the adoption of th 
rigid rule laid down in the section, but I could not hope that any such 

conditions and necessities entirely independent of the through rate from | significance as that now suggested could be given them. If the pro- 

Buffalo to New York. The amount of business done at each station, | portion of a through rate, which a carrier receives, places no limit on 

the character of competition, if any, with other lines, and, more import- | local charges, and if there is such dissimilarity of circumstance and 

ant than all, the necessities of the railroad company to obtain income | condition between points where there is competition and those whi 
with which to pay charges and expenses of all kinds, interest on its in- | there is none, as would allow higher rates for a shorter haul to or fro: 
debtedness, and possible dividends on capital stock, are elements which | the latter, then what is the purpose of the section, and what beco: 
have been taken into consideration in the establishment of local rates, | of the protection to be afforded shippers at non-competitive points ’ 
and these conditions will all remain in vital force after this section be- 

comes a law. ‘The new local rates will be gauged by distance, but the 

total sum to be received from. local traffic can not be greatly dimin- 


If this interpretation can be given the section those gentlenci 
ished, so that the general range of local rates must remain substan- 


who believe that a long and short haul provision furnishes a pana. 
for all railroad troubles will sooner or later find out that this bill is a 
tially at present. This will certainly be true on all Eastern roads 
where the local traffic forms in earnings 75 to 90 per cent. of the busi- 


delusion and a sham, and the country may as well understand that it is 
ness of the companies. 


an empty menace to great interests, made to answer the clamor o! | 
ignorant and the unreasoning. 
It is an open secret that this bill does not represent the delilx 

I am reminded by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar] that | judgment of the Senate. Many Senators will vote for it with the hb: 
on the Providence and Worcester road local traffic furnishes 93 per | rather than the belief that the courts will construe the fourth sec. 
cent. of the receipts. to be meaningless, but we should remember that the courts may 1.0: 

In the interior of the country, in Ohio and Illinois, the relative be impressed with ihe necessity of explaining away the fatal defects 
centages are 70 for local and 30 for through business. On some aniein the measure, and that they will be bound only to give an interpre ta- 
the extreme West the percentage of through business is much greater. | tion to the words which are used in the section, and to give to tl-c 
In Iowa in 1883 about 80 per cent. of the business was throngh and | their usual significance. Senators will be constrained to admit that i! 
about 20 per cent. local. It must be evident from a consideration of | this bill becomes a law and the section under consideration should 11 
these figures that it is essential in order to secure the continued opera- | be construed to be purposeless, that to save their own constituency tiviu 
tion of the roads, especially those in the East, that the income from local | ruin, its monstrous provisions must be evaded or ignored hy the rail- 
rates shall be substantially preserved. To refer again to the diagram. | roads and the commission. To legislate on a subject of serious import 
It would not be possible, for many reasons, to cut all local rates down to | in this manner is not worthy the Senate or creditable to tle represent. 
the unbroken level of 15 cents per 100 pounds fixed by the through rate. | tives of the American ae 
It would be prevented by the trade conditions and the necessities to | Ido not see how words “under substantially similar ci: 
which I have already alluded, and the rates fixed would probably be | stances and conditions’’ can be held to apply to any but transpo:'«: 
found in conflict with the terms of the secoud section of the bill, which | conditions and circumstances, and if so construed they would have i 
requires that all rates shall be reasonable, as the rates from stations a, 
b, c, and d would probably be unreasonably low, and from stations f, g, 
h, and i unreasonably high. Several Senators have stated that this sec- 
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application to the great volume of through or competitive fre'!it. 
Along the great freight routes of the country there is an in essant 
flow of traffic, like in kind and moved under substantially similar or 


tion would permit as great a charge for one hundred as for one thousand | cumstances and conditions. A — of east-bound fr ight is 
miles, and that the rate might, for — be the same from Denver, | made up of the great products of the West—grain, ‘Jour, and proy is- 
Omaha, Chicago, or Cleveland to New York, asfrom San Francisco to that | ions in various forms—moved in car-load lots to the seaboard, wlile the 


city. Thesection would undoubtedly preventa greater charge from any 
of the intermediate points than from Francisco; but this prohibition 
would have no practical effect, as the rate from San Francisco, if rea- 
sonable, would be so far above the rate from Cleveland that the limitation 
would be valueless. The rates from Cleveland could never be as great 
as the rate from San Francisco or the rates from Cleveland, Chicago, 
&c., to. New York would be fixed by other conditions, limitations, and 
comparisons, without reference to the rate from San Francisco. 

illustrate by the diagram, the rate from i to New York could never be 
greater than the rate from Buffalo te New York, but the comparison is 
one which never would be made in an actual transaction. The rate from 
i to New York would be in the first instance compared with and must 
not be greater than the rate from h to New York, and the rate from 4 is 
compared with g, and so on through a long series of gradually increas- 


ing rates, 


bulk of the westward shipments consists largely of domestic and for- 
eign manufactured articles, similar in character. DBetween the south 
and the East and West there is a constant interchange of provuc's 
moving in the same channels and under similar conditions, 
This traffic between sections makes up a considerable portion! (° 
internal commerce of the country. a 
I believe, therefore, that these qualifying words can not be vnc 
stood as relieving common carriers from the obligation of ej. 17." 
their rates on the basis of distance in the manner I have state’, “0 
the inexorable conditions of railroad traffic are such that the resu't © 
this equalization must be to advance the low rates now prevailing lo! 
hauls to a point where they will be prohibitive in many “*~ 
calling your attention to the serious consequences W )ic!! \"' 
surely follow any considerable advance in through rates, I will ass 50" 
to consider some of the obvious reasons why Congress should not 200)" 
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the policy embodied in the fourth section. First, it is unwise to at- | 
tempt to fix rates by legislation. 

This seems to have been well understood by the select committee, 
of which the Senator from Illinois is chairman, at the time their report | 
was made. They say in that report (p. 194): 

When all these considerations have been given due weight the conclusion 
seems irresistible that a very considerable disparity in charges upon different 
railroads is inevitable, and that it would be inexpedient and impracticable to 
attempt to adjust existing inequalities by any system of rates established by 
legislation, as many witnesses have suggested. 

+ * * * * * * 

In either case it would be impossible to avoid taking into account the consid- 
erations which absolutely enforce inequalities in rates, and the inevite5le result 
of any attempt to establish rates by legislation would be, as it always has been, 
the adoption of tariffs arranged upon the same general principles as those now 

and 


use, perpetuating the system of differential rates now in force. 

Nor has it been made to ap that the establishing of a minimum rate would 
be of advan , while consideration has made it clear that the difficulties at- 
tending the adjustment of such a rate would be no less formidable than those 


encountered in establishing complete schedules for every interstate road, and 
that the only effect of a minimum rate would be to increase the charges for long- 
distance transportation, 

It is difficult to understand how a Senator who could enunciate sound 
principles with such force and clearness could support the provisions of 
this section as reported from the conference committee. 

Second, it is clear from the most casual examination of the transpor- 
tation problem that distance does not furnish a correct or practicable 
basis for transportation charges. 

The provision that no more shall be charged for a shorter than for a 
longer haul must be based’on the theory that distance furnishes a proper 
measure of the value of transportation. Against this theory it may 
be conclusively urged that it rejects all the elements of cost or value 
except that of the length of the haul, and upon this, which is by no 
means the most important element—often-times it is the least impor- 
tant—it proposes to base all traffic charges. It does not take into con- 
sideration the difference in the cost of construction or maintenance of 
the line, the difference in the actual cost of carriage, or the difference 
in the value of terminal or other services rendered. It ignores the nat- 
ural advantages of locality, and disregards competition by river, lake, 
and ocean carriage. It fails to notice the most important fact of all, 
thata considerable portion of the business of railroads must be done, if 
done at all, at a rate which the traffic will bear, and that it is constantly 
necessary to fix rates for this kind of business much lower than those 
charged for the regular business of the line. 

The objections to long and short haul legislation were also forcibly 
stated in the report of the select committee (page 195), as follows: 


And when the effect of the prayers prohibition principle—i. e., that no greater 
charge should be made for shorter than for a longer distance—is considered with 
reference to the whole internal commerce of the United States, and especially 
with reference to the necessity of preserving the prevailing cheap rates for long- 
distance transportation, there ic reason to fear that the result of rigidly enforc- 
ing the proposed regulations would be to stifle competition in numberless cases 
where it now exists, and is to the general public interest, and perhaps to deprive 
the country of the benefits of the low through rates now and for years given to 
and from tide-water, without practical or appreciable advantage to intervening 
points. 

Third. The adoption of a.distance basis in the manner now proposed 
is an untried experiment in railroad legislation. 

The necessity for making lower rates on competitive than on local 
traflic is recognized in railway management in every country in the 
world. The Senator from Vermont has alluded to the legislation of 
England and some of the continental countries. Neither England nor 
any of the European countries has any legislation analogous to that con- 
templated by this act in regard to the longand shorthaul. In England, 
Germany, and France the subject has been exhaustively investigated 
by commissions and elaborate reports have been made, and the prac- 
tice of making lower charges for long hauls in particular cases fully 
justified. 

The so-called long and short-haul laws of Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and other States are similar to this only in name. The use of the 
words ‘‘from the original point of departure’’ in the statutes of those 
States restricts their operation to very narrow limits, and the natural 
advantages of competitive points are effectually preserved. 

Fourth. The fourth section does not establish an equitable rule 
which applies with equal force to the freight traffic of all roads. Dif- 
ference in the length of the roads which different carriers operate would 
necessitate differences in rates for similar and contemporaneous service 
between competing cities and sections. The traflic of an interstate 
road is placed at the mercy of a competitor whose line is entirely 
within the boundaries of a State. 

A carrier with but one line between great trade centres could not 
compete with a rival controling two lines, one of which could be used 
for local and the other for through business. 

Fifth. If we are to legislate upon a matter of this importance the 
rights and obligations of the public and the railroad companies should 
be clearly defined and understood; and yet if this bill isadopted by the 
Senate and the fourth section is retained, three-fourths of the Senators 
who vote for it will do so witly an understanding that it has one mean- 
ing, and the other quarter on the understanding that it has an opposite 


If the section has the significance given to it by a large majority of 
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its supporters, its adoption will result in the reversal of the policy 
which has been pursued by the railroad managers of the country with 
the acquiescence and approval of the people. We have heretofore 
sought, by means of vast expenditures and valuable grants from the 
public domain, to rapidly extend our railroad system that competition 
might be increased and rates reduced. We now propose by law to re- 
strict competition and to increase rates. 

New roads have been constructed across barren plains and over mount- 
ain ranges in answer to an imperative public demand. Our rapid rail- 
road extension, which had no warrant in the experience of other 
nations, has borne fruit beyond the wildest hopes of the most sanguine. 
Wherever the railroad has penetrated, thriving communities have 
sprung up as if by magic. ‘The prosperity and development of the fer- 
tile trans-Mississippi States have been rendered possible by the fact that 
modern transportation methods allowed lower rates for a long haul. 
The wonderful effects which have resulted from this policy, and the 
evil effects which must result from its reversal, have never been more 
clearly, cogently, and eloquently described than by a gentleman now 
a member of this body, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILson ]. 

In an address which wis made before the Committee on Commerce 
of the House of Representatives January 20, 1880, he said: 


This section has a knife in it. Its blade is sharp and It cuts clear 
through the railroad corporations and reaches the people, especially those re- 
mote from the great market centers. It is hurtful both to the railroad compa- 
nies and their patrons, Itis impracticable, unphilosophical, opposed to the best 
interests of the country, and strikes the West a fearfully discriminating blow. 

* - = *« 7 a + 
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Another has well said that the unit of profit in railroad management is a car- 
wheel in motion, and that the unit of loss is a car-wheel at rest. 

« - « * . e . 

The wheel which carries freight 1,000 miles has more steady employment than 
the one that traverses 10 miles. Therefore it can afford to work for alower rate 
of wages. 

This means a low rate fora long haul and a higher rate for a short haul. This 
is the whole story. It discloses the principle that develops regions remote from 
market and converts waste places into gardens. 

The principle of the low rate for the long haul is the true one. It is the only 
one through which the advantages of railroad transportation can be equjtably 
distributed. The equitable distribution has made the West what it is, in spite 
of frequent violations of the principle involved. It has encouraged emigration, 
opened farms, built towns, created cities, developed States, equalized the values 
of property, made business for the roads, opened markets for manufacturers, 
and brought prosperity to the people, It is this that makes the Eastern Iowa 
farm substantially equal in value to that of the Central and Western Illinois farm, 
and enables the Western Iowa farmer to count the returns from his crops almost 
equal to those of the one in the eastern section of the State, and still gives him 
but little advantage over the cultivators of Nebraska fields. It tends to equalize 
the values of real estate throughout the State, enhances the price of all products 
sent East to market, and reduces the cost of all articles carried West for use and 
consumption. It assures good prices for all Western products, and consequently 
enhances the prices of the farms from which tliey are derived. Whatever ad- 
vantage the West gets from railroad transportation comes through the low rate 
for the long haul. 

It was stated before this committee the other day that flour is carried from 
Saint Paul, Minn., to New York for $1.15 per barrel, and that in the recent past 
it cost $1.20 per barrel to transport it from Buffalo tothe same destination. This 
is the low rate for the long haul. What has it done for Minnesota? Or, rather, 
whathasitnotdone? See how that State has grown into one of the great wheat- 
producing sections of the Union! Her merchant mills are equal to any in the 
world, and are the pride of her people. The flour which they manufacture places 
the best of bread upon the tables of Europe and South America. The State has 
been covered with farms, beautified with towns and cities, and filled with popu- 
lation, As it is in that State so it is in all the West. 

* * * * * & * 

Who has been wronged by the application of the low rate to the long haul? 
Has harm come to the East byit? Why, the millions of people of the Western 
States, who depend upon the practice of this rule to get their vast products to 
the world’s markets, are most generous contributors to the prosperity of the 
East. They are liberal consumers of everything which the Fast manufactures’ 
The low rate for a long haul of the manufactured articles of the East promotes 









consumption inthe West. This keeps the Eastern spindles in motion, and they 
consume the cotton of the South. It keeps the looms in action,and they u 

the wool of all sectionsof the country. It fills the furnaces and forges and roll- 
ing-mills with orders. It deepens and extends the mines and creates a market 
for the product. It fills manufacturing localities with dense populations, and 
thus secures to the Eastern agriculturist a home market and good prices for all 
of the products of his farm. In every way it benefits the East. Does it harm 
the country atlarge? Loo! the balance of trade against Europe in our favor. 
What would it have been but for the enormous crops of the West and the low 


rate for the long haul which carries them to market? This it was that brought 
the cattle, sheep, hogs, wheat, flour, corn,and other products from the remote 
West, and sent them abroad to feed the people of the Old World. This it was 
that largely made up for cur balance of trade,and brought home your bonds 
and gave us the coin of Europe. No such results would have been realized but 
for the wondrous development of the West,and that development could not 
have oceurred under the fourth section of this bill. 
= * a a * & = 
If section 4 should be given the force of law and received the 


nstruction 


which I have, with others who have addressed the committe en to it, it 
may be asked: “ Will the railroad companies be so unwise as to destroy the 
great business from and to the West?” Certainly not,so faras they have any 


election in the premises by which they can foster that ! 
do but little in the way of aiding the West. They 
Bat that best must be oppressive amd depressi 
there andthey muststay. They v 
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it they could 
y will do the best they can. 
rein the West. The people are 
ingand harvesting and sending 


A check 








} ‘ 


go on plant 


to market, but the cost of transportation wil! eat out their substance. 
will be put upon the development of that section, now going on so rapidly and 





satisfactorily. Prices of both landand products must recede. What high rents 
are to the people of Ireland, the rates under section 4 will be tothe people of the 
Western States. Low rates of transportation are like low rents. Those who 
pay them can prosper. High rates of transportation, like high rents, foster dis- 
content and distress. This will be the mission of section 4 should Congress 
give it the force of law. Its enactment certainly is another of the things that 
ought not to be done concerning commerce between the States. 


That there may be no misapprehension as to the provisions of the 
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section to which the Senator from Iowa was then alluding, I will read 
the fourth section of the Reagan bill, then pending in the House: 

That it shall be unlawfal for ony person or persons engaged in the transporta- 
tion of property, as provided in the first section of this act, to charge or reccive 
any greater compensation per car-load of similar property for carrying, receiv- 
ing, storing, forwarding, or handling the same for a shorter than for a longer 
distance in one continuous carriage. 

It is not alone the farmers of Iowa and the West who are interested 
in maintaining a low rate for the long haul. The cattle growers, the 
producers of sheep and wool in Colorado, Montana, and Missouri, the 
cotton planters of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Texas, the men who are 
struggling so manfully to build up the new South in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, and the operatives, artisans, and 
mechanics of the East have all felt the beneficial effects of this wise 
policy, and their prosperity is largely dependent upon its continuance. 

To change this beneficent policy by enforcing any considerable ad- 
vance in through rates on cotton, grain, and provisions, would not only 
restrict traffic so as to impair the income of existing roads, but the 
reduction in volume of business would have a decided tendency to 
check the building of new roads. Such an advance would embarrass 
if not paralyze our foreign commerce. It would exclude from the 
markets of the world the agricultural products of the great States west 
of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 

The prices of cotton and wheat are fixed in Liverpool and not in 
Memphis, Minneapolis, or Chicago. The price of wheat is fixed in 
competition with India, Russia, and South America. Great Britian 
has manifested in many ways her anxiety to develop the wheat-pro- 
ducing capacity of her colonies, that they might be able to furnish the 
large annual deficiency in her food supply. 

She has expended about $800,000,000 in building up the railway 
system of India. She has succeeded in effecting such a reduction in 
the transportation rates of that country that wheat is now carried over 
long hauls at half a cent per ton per mile. 

We now propose to do for India, Manitoba, and Australasia what 
Great Britian could never do for them. We propose toenchain the too 
vigorous forces which have given to American enterprise the undisputed 
lead in British markets. 

The time selected for this radical change of policy is inopportune, as 
we have to meet reduced rates of freight and improved transportation 
facilities all over the world. No other nation has in contemplation the 
stupendous folly of attempting to fix rates or to restrain their down- 
ward tendency by legislation. 

‘The amount to be received by an American producer for a bushel of 
wheat is not determined by the cost of production in Minnesota or 
Illinois, it is the price in Liverpool minus the freight from Minnesota 
or Lllinois. 

To show the close relation of prices of wheat in this country with the 
British prices, I submit the following table, showing the price of No. 2 
spring wheat for a series of years, from 1873 to 1885, in Chicago, the aver- 
age (Gazette) price in Great Britain, and the average rate of freight 
from Chicago to Liverpool. This shows that in 1873 the average price 
in Chi was $1.19, the freight to Liverpool 48 cents; price in Great 
Britain, $1.78. There was a constant decline in price until in 1885 
the price of wheat in Chicago was 84 cents; the rate of freight was 16 
cents from Chicago to Liverpool and the price in Great Britain was a 
dollar, The decline in English prices from 1873 to 1885 has been 78 
cents a bushel, while the decline in prices at Chicago has been but 35 
cents per bushel, the decline in the rates of freight from 1873 to 1885 
being from 48 cents a bushel to 16 cents in 1885: 
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This table non ee mae the Ane farmer has received 
the full benefit of the great decline in transporta charges. 
To illustrate the effect which an advance in through rates would have 


on the price of some of our staple agricultural products, I will say, and 
I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson ], who 
now favors me with his attention, to this particular feature of the case, 
that if the charge for transporting corn were advanced to 1 cent per ton 


r mile, which is, as I have stated, the ave rate on allr i 
United States, it would cost to transport a bushel of corn on 
Bluffs to New York 45 cents, a sum about equal to its present value i 
New York. At1.20 cents per ton per mile, the rate which I haye taken 
as the average local rate, it would cost to carry a bushel of corn ime 
Council Blufis to New York 54 cents, 9 cents more than the price 
New York. At the rate of 1 cent per ton per mile it would cost to 
transport a bale of cotton from Waco, Texas, toa New England mil] 
$4.50 per bale, or about four times tht present rate. If rates should be 
restored to the average charges on the trunk lines in 1860—3.07 cents 
per ton per mile—the cost of carrying a bushel of wheai or corn from 
Chicago to New York would be 92 cents per bushel, a sum equal to the 
present value of the wheat and twice as great as that of corn. 

Now let us look at the effect of an advance in wheat rates, If the 
rate for transporting wheat from Dakota to New York were 1 cent per 
ton per mile, the average to which I have alluded,, the cost of the car- 
riage would be 60 cents a bushel, and allowing 10 cents per bushel for 
carting to station, the farmers of Dakota would receive 20 cents a bushel 
for their wheat on a basis of 90 cents in New York. If the cost of 
transportation were 1.20 cents per ton per mile it would cost 72 cents 
from Dakota to N :w York, leavin; 8 cents to the farmer for his wheat 
in Dakota. If 1} cents per ton per mile were the rate, it would cost 
more than the value of the wheat in New York to transport it from 
Dakota. An advance of of a cent per ton per mile on the rate of 
freight on wheat means a reduction of 6 cents per bushel to the farmers 
of the Northwest in the price which they will receive. 

It is well known to Senators that the great competition which the 
wheat-growers of the United States are now subjected to, is from India. 
Wheat is now transported from the principal ports of India, Bombay, 
and Kurrachee, to Liverpool at 16 cents a bushel, which is the exact 
price now charged from Chicago to Liverpool, and this wheat is car- 
ried over the Indian railways from the interior grain centers of India 
to the seaboard at prices as low in the aggregate as are now charged the 
farmers of Dakota and Minnesota to Chicago. In other words, so far 
as the question of transportation is concerned, the farmers of India are 
to-day in astate of absolute equality with the farmers of the Northwest 
in competing for the English market. If through freights are to be ad- 
vanced how can the farmers of Minnesota and Dakota hope to compete 
with the ryots of India in wheat-producing, when wages for agricultural 
laborers in the latter country are from 3 to 6 cents per day? 

Mr. CONGER. Will the Senator allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. CONGER. If Dakota, Kansas, and the extreme Western States 
can not compete with the Indian wheat and with labor in India ata 

rtation rate of 20 cents a bushel, how can the farmers of Michi- 
gan and Ohio and Pennsylvania live and raise wheat and compete with 
the same wheat grown in India at a transportation rate of 40 cents a 
bushel, a higher rate on the shorter route? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know of no railroad company—and I have had 
otcasicn to give considerable study to railroad tariffs—that charges tlie 
farmers of Michigan and of Ohioand of Illinois more for transporting a 
bushel of wheat than they do the farmers of Minnesota and Dakota. 

Mr. CONGER. Then what objection is there, if they do not clo it 
in fact, to having it in the bill that they shall not do it? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There would be no objection if you stopped there, 
but at the same time you fix a rate for Ohio and Indiana and Illinois; 
you fix an inflexible rate at every railroad station in the United States 
without regard to conditions. If you will putinto this bill, in definite 
terms, that no greater charge shall be made for carrying wheat from 
Michigan, Indiana, or Illinois to New York than is charged for trans- 
portation from Dakota to New York I will vote for it. If that was all 
there was in the fourth section it would have my hearty support; but 
it means a great deal more. What I find fault with is that in order 
to cure evils which are apparent to the farmers of Illinois or Michigan, 
you propose to demoralize the whole commerce of the country; you 
propose to establish an arbitrary, unjust, unreasonable, impracticable 
rule, which, while it will do what you say, will do much more. 

The evils you complain of can be cured in a great many other ways. 

Mr. CONGER. Does the Senator believe in any event, and does his 
argument lead justly to such a conclusion, that it is proper to charge 
the whea r of Michigan any greater sum for carrying his wheat 
to the markets of the world—say at New York—over the same road, 
500 miles less distance, than is charged the farmer of Minnesota? That 
is a plain question, which the common people of the United States will 
inquire into, no matter what the argument may be. 

. ALDRICH. I do not believe it was ever true that the farmers 
of Minnesota and Dakota could ship their wheat to New York at a less 
rate per bushel than was charged from Michigan and Indiana and Ili- 
nois. If itis true, as I say, it can be cured in some other way than by 
this drastic and far-reaching remedy. a 

I can conceive of circumstances and conditions under which it —_ 
be necessary in carrying the wheat from points of shipment in ‘lich 
gan to charge the greater sum for the sliorter haul, perhaps under some 
cireumstances 


a much sherter haul, but they do not exist except 2 


cases and at long intervals. 
“he Sesster from Teacbanetts [Mr. Hoar] reminds me that I have 
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not alluded to the fact in answer to the Senator from Michigan that a tion, much less could they undertake to give an intelligent, and equit- 
portion of the wheat to which he alludes may be destined to a foreign | able decision in each case. _ : , me 

market, where the price is absolutely and irrevocably fixed by in- For the purpose of showing the growth of the transportation inter- 
fluences beyond our control. I do not believe that the Senator from | ests of the country and the great reduction which has taken place in 
Michigan can point to a single instance where a bushel of wheat was | rates during the past twenty years I submit a table showing aggregate 
charged more from any point in his State than it was from Minnesota | tonnage on principal railroads in 1865, 1875, and 1885, and the rates 


or Dakota. per ton, per mile, in each of these years, as follows: 
Mr. CONGER. aoe inal 






Will the Senator allow me to interject a remark 


here? 
Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CONGER. It is a notorious matter that at points between Chi- 
and New York where there is water-power used —— 
Mr. ALDRICH. Water competition ? 


Mr. CONGER. No, not water competition, but water power. At 


points 60, 70, 100, 113, and 123 miles east of Chicago, which I know, 


where power is furnished to change wheat into flour, the people of 


Michigan have availed themselves of it, and they have for years paid to 
have the barrel of flour transported from those 60, 70, and over 100 
miles at way rates to Chicago, because there they could get transporta- 
tion over the same road for their same product to the New York market 


at through rates. The farmers had to pay tliis back transportation to 


Chicago. Instead of paying the actual price charged from Chicago to 
New York, which they were willing to do, they had to transport their 
wheat from their mills 70 or 100 miles back to Chicago, and there pay 
for it over the same road the through rate, and they made money by 
taking it back. 

Mr. ALDRICH. One of two answers might be given to the proposi- 
tion now made by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CONGER. If the Senator can give one answer to satisfy the com- 
mon people of my State that they are wrong in their suppositions and 
that he is right, let him try it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In the first place, the second section of this bill, re- 
quiring that all rates should be reasonable, will effectually cure the evil 
he complains of. In the next place, if the stations and localities to 
which the Senator has alluded are of such a character that from the 
amount of business transacted or other conditions the rule of reason- 
ableness does not apply, then it is right that a higher rate should be 

I do not understand the Senator to say that a bushel of wheat 
should be transported from some interior inaccessible point on a local 
road to New York at the same rate which it charged from Chicago to 
that city. 

I know the Senator does not mean to say that. I have here a siate- 
ment of the average rates per ton per mile charged on all the roads 
in Michigan in 1883. The rates vary from the through rate of 0.42 
cent per ton per mile on the Lake Shore road, which carried 9,194,988 
tons of freight, to 5.93 cents per ton per mile on the Michigan Air Line, 
which carried 24,841 tons in the same year, the rate being fourteen 
times as great in one case as the other. The circumstances are cer- 
ainly dissimilar between these roads. 

Mr. CONGER. The case to which I referred was not on alittle road, 
but on the Central road, a road known wherever railroads are known, 
one of the best roads in the United States, one of the best managed, a 
through route. It is on that road and on the direct line, not on any 
little road in the upper peninsula, that what I mentioned occurred. 
But the Senator does not answer my proposition at all, by repeating his 
statement, that it is not just to make intermediate stations pay for the 
passage back to Chicago at a much higher price than is charged for car- 
rying the same product the longer distance. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Under similar circumstances it would certainly 
not be just, and this bill would cure that evil whether the fourth sec- 
tion is retained or not. 

American transportation interests would suffer indirectly as well as 
directly by the passage of this bill, for a large portion of the business 
along our northern frontier would be diverted to Canadian roads which 
can not be made to feel the restrictive power of our legislation. The 
Canadian Pacific, now engaged in building short branches as feeders 
into all the border States, would thrive upon our misfortunes. 

But it is said by Senators even if the construction which we put 
upon the fourth section is correct, the commission have a right to sus- 
pend its operation. This is too vast and dangerous a power to be 
placed in the hands of any men. An anxiety is often expressed in re- 
gard to the dominating influence of great corporations in politics. 

t you propose without hesitation to put into the hands of five men, a 
majority of whom shall belong to one political , and selected 
partly on that account, the power, to be ex without appeal, to 
make or unmake States, to build up or destroy communities, and to 
increase or extinguish the earnings of railroad companies. 

You propose to give this commission an autocratic, imperial power, 
which is greater than that exercised by any sovereign in the world. I 


do not say that they would abuse the power thus unwisely conferred, 
but no more effective instrument be found to perpetuate an ad- 


ministration or to continue a party in control of the Government. The 
duties you assign this commission it would be physically impossible 
for them to discharge. Soe See Pe Sotens te Gin ctebemens of: Os 


exemptions which would be claimed under the tourth sec- 





rest of the world combined. 
by our transportation companies, with all the evils of which gentlemen 
have complained, arelower to-day than they are in any other country of 
the world. 
Germany, and France have compact little communities with a dense 
population; and with all these advantages and influences in their favor 
the cost of transportation in this country is less than in any of them, 
the average on all roads in the United States being, as I have stated, 
1.06 cents per ton per mile, while the rate in Belgium is 1.30 cents, in 
Germany about 1.35, andin Austria and France about 1.50 cents. 
rate in Great Britian is estimated at 2 cents per ton per mile, and 
while the decrease in rates on trunk-lines in this country in twenty 
years has been from 2.90 to 0.64 cents per ton per mile, the estimated 
reduction in English rates during the same period has been from 2.75 
to 2 cents per ton per mile. 





tion 
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Aggregate | Ratecharged per Rate per mile on 
Year tonnage ton per mile on principal West- 
moved, trunk lines. ern roads. 

aad ies = 

Tons. | Cents. Cents. rf 
Pe bevesithbbesconviensonmnstsinves 15, 183, 867 2. 900 3. 642 
; 45, 619, 423 | 1.161 1,979 
Tn > FC . 636 1. 200 


If the rate of 1865 had been charged on the tonnage of 1885 the cost 
of transportation by railroad to the people of the country in the latter 
year would have been $410,255,829 greater than the sum paid. 


Also, a statement showing the rate per ton, per mile, charged o2 the 


principal trunk lines and on several of the principal Western roads in 
each year from 1865 to 1885: 
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Year. Year, 


principal West- 


ern roads. 


ton per mile on 
ton per mile on 


ton per mile on 
trunk lines, 


trunk lines, 





Rate charged per 


Rate charged per 


| Rate charged per 





The railroad mileage of this country is nearly equal to that of all the 
The rates for carrying freight charged 


We havea country vastin area. Great Britain, Belgium, 
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Public Building at Charleston, S. C. 
SPEECH 
; oP 


HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 8, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
the bill (H. R. 10051) for the construction of a public building at Charleston, 





Mr. HEPBURN said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have no captious opposition to make to this bill; 


but it seems to me exceedingly unwise for the Government, at this time, 
to indulge in an expenditure of half-a-million of dollars for the erec- 
tion of a public building in the city of Charleston. 
through no fault of the people there, that city has been, within a very 
few months, the seat of terrible calamities, of such a character as to 
show, in my judgment, that it is unwise to engage in the erection at 
that place of this character of buildings. 


We know that, 


Iam told by those who are 
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familiar with the subject, and I believe it to be true from illustrations 
which the gentleman from South Carolina has shown me, that there is 
to-day in that city no structure designed to be of a permanent charac- 
ter which bas not been seriously injured, if not well-nigh destroyed. 
We know that the vibrations from which that city has suffered are still 
continuing, and, in the face of this fact, it seems to me we ought not 
now to try to erect a building there at a cost of $500,000. 

But I am opposed to this proposition on other grounds. In my judg- 
ment, the expenditure is entirely disproportionate to the demands of 
the Government at that place. We have already a building in that 
city, which I understand from the gentleman from South Carolina has 
cost more than $2,000,000. Here is a proposition to invest another half 
million, and I make the statement that all the receipts of the Govern- 
ment, the net receipts of the Government of all classes of revenue in 
the city of Charleston, would not pay the interest on the expenditure 
made in that city and vicinity for buildings, defenses, and harbor im- 
provements at one and a half per cent. per annum, all of them. 

The President of the United States saw fit to interpose his constitu- 
tional objection to the erection of a building in Sioux City. Linvite the 
gentleman from South Carolina to institute a comparison between the 
business demands of these two cities for a public building. ‘The one is 
a thrifty, growing city witha magnificent future beforeit. The other 




















Ls 
but $100,000; this bill for $500,000. The court business of the city 
of Sioux City is very nearly equal to that transacted at Charleston, 
and there is but little difference to-day in the amount of public busines. 
transacted in the two places. In my judgment, long before ten — 
shall have elapsed the public business transacted in Sioux City will be 
far more important, and result much more favorably to the counir 
as far as revenues are concerned, than that of Charleston. The Pri 2. 
ident was unwilling that there should be a public building jin <;, 
City, however, and I think his friends ought not to embarrass hi , 


extraordinary and extravagant amount they are attempting to lee, 
priate, which he must and doubtless will do in order to presery« | 


consistency. 
[Here the hammer fell. ] 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


or 

is a city in decadence, actually losing its business. While there is - . 
seen a seeming growth of population, but a slow one, yet, so far as H O N. L E W I S H A N B A ( K : 
commercial advantages are concerned, the growth is not of a popula- OF KANSAS 


tion indicating advance in commercial power. The number of white 
persons in the city is but little greater to-day than it was twenty-six 
years ago. Its comparative importance in the commerce of the coun- 
try has been retrograding constantly since that period, and it is not, 
in my judgment, wise to attempt to resuscitate its waning fortunes by 
the expenditure of this great sum of money. 

In the building we have there are ample accommodations for all of 
the public offices of the Government. The spacious building that is 
now occupied by the customs department affords ample room, with 
slight modifications, for the courts, and for the post-office, and for other 
governmental uses. So that weought not, for this reason, engage in this 
expenditure. 

Before this Congress is oyer there will be asked a large appropriation 
for the repair of the buildings already constructed in that city, repair 
undoubtedly necessary because of the disturbance of last August. - 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has two minutes of his time left. 


Tuesday, January 11, 1884. 


Mr. HEPBURN. I move to strike ont the word “ four,’’ in line 18, 
and insert the word ‘‘ two;’’ so it will read: 

And no purchase of site, nor plan for said building, shall be a by the 
Secretary of the Treasury involving an expenditure exceeding the said sums of 
$100,000 for the site and $200,000 for the building. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully persuaded that the sum named in the bill 
is entirely disproportioned to the importance of this site. I had occa- 
sion to say on a previous occasion that this city of Charleston, S. C., 
is in decadence. I have certain facts which will sustain me in that 
opinion. The population of the county of Charleston, at least the white 
population, between 1860 and 1880 has increased only 1,700. The pop- 
ulation of the city of Charleston from 1870 to 1830, the entire popula- 
tion, increased only 1,053. 

In 1860 there was collected at the port of Charleston customs duties 
amounting to $379,873, producing a net revenue of nearly $350,000; 
while in the last fiscal year there was collected at that port only alittle 
over $30,000 of net revenue, showing a loss of $320,000 in the annual 
net revenue at that port. 

The business done in the courts, the district and circuit courts of 
the United States at Charleston, is comparatively insignificant. The 
whole number of suits begun in the Federal courts in South Carolina 
for the year ending June 30, 1885, in which the United States was not 
a party is as follows: Admiralty, 18; all other suits, 68; or a total of 
86. : 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consider 
the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the ty 
Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce— 

* Mr. HANBACK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Twenty-two years ago I went to Kansas a young 
man. The State was then in its infancy, having énly 35 miles of rail- 
road. From that time on I have seen my State develop almost alon 
by and through the influence of railways. We have now nearly 5,(\) 
miles of railway built by men who have invested their money becaus 
they believed success would attend their efforts. 

Undoubtedly wrongs have been committed by the great transport 
tion lines through my State. I remember well when the Kansas !’aciti 
was simply two lines of rust; when the cars that ran on these linc: 
rust were linked together as they were in the days of our fathers, a1 
I remember well, also, the time when a great man who has been great!y 
abused by some people within my State came there and put the K vns:: 
Pacific into such condition that from 12 miles an hour the speed was' 
increased to 30 miles. Through his endeavor the lines of railway au‘. 
telegraphic dispatch through my district were made safe; so muc!is 
that any man who traveled need not take out a life-insurance policy i! 
he desired to go 10 or 15 miles or more. 

- This man was one of the developers of my State. In the hour of i's 
adversity, without solicitation (when the question was a doubtful one «+ 
to whether the part of the State where I live would be a success or 
not), he gave thousands where others gave dollars, and by his «nti 
dent action he gave faith and hope to the men who were striving !)r 
their existence under most adverse circumstances; but that day his 

, and that part of the State that he assisted and where J lived ‘s 
independent, so far as the future isconcerned. I have said this much 
preliminary to what I desire to say in support of my decision upon the 
vote I would give if I was not paired with my distinguished friend 
from West Virginia. 

My judgment, composed by years of experience, leads mc to belic\ 
that the legislation proposed by the bill in question will be fatal tothe 
best interests of my State, as well as to the whole country. ‘The men 
who in their early manhood made it great came there from all th: 
States in the Union. They brought with them their wives and chil- 
dren; they endured the calamities belonging to a new country. [he 
storth of winter or the hot and parching summer sky made no difler- 
ence tothem. ‘They had a determined will, and out of that will the 
State has grown magnificently. ; 
Five, sixteen years ago, the buffalo and the Indian controlled 

the of men through the eastern portion 

country railroads were built in my State and will be built 
there. eee ees providing as it does for the 
eaarnst men and women in my country. The people who labor are 
paid; I desire that they shall continue to be as well paid in tae 






The number terminated during that year was51. The number pend- 
ing July 1, 1885, wasas follows: Admiralty, 5; allothersuits94. The 
amount of judgments rendered during the fiscal year 1885 in favor of 
the United States in civil suits was $1,962.67, of which there was col- 
lected $267. The amount of fines and penalties imposed during that 
period was $10,705, of which there was collected $5. 

There has been already expended in Charleston prior to 1882 the 
sum of $2,986,472 on public buildings, and a considerable amountsince 


SE 
EF 


that time. For light-houses there has been expended to the time | future as they have in the past. Boe I 
named $280,000. On forts and exclusive of sums expended | This is one of the main reasons why I oppose the bill in question. 
during the war, $2,200,000; and on Harbor, $894,007, or a | admit the power, butdeny the remedy. I have grave doubts as \)''" 


of the Government to interfere in affairs of this kind; ani! say 
railroads. y State has been built up by 
ofe and I have no desire to vote for legislation the tendency 
of which will be to defeat competiti : al 
greatly possibly be oe 4 
carton oe the passage of this bill. We ar 
in the haul. Weare in the center of the United States, 


a total of public expenditures in or immediately about that prior 

to 1882 of $6,359,174. The whole sum realized from the postal 

ment, the total receipts for the last fiscal year, amounted to $63,799. 

The net result was thirty-eight thousand and some odd dollars. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the President refased to a bill for 

erection of a public building in the city of Sone tile adie the 

postal revenue is $20,000. That bill provided for an expenditure of 


Hi 
; 
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and we raise corn, wheat, cattle, horses, and hogs. Like the men ol 
the State, all these products are of the bestdegree. Situated as I have 
said, we can feed the North, the South, the West, and the East, but the 
natural line of our communication is to New York and Boston. 
to Boston and corn and wheat to New York, thence to Liverpool, at 
this time the great terminal point of the world. 

I think it is safe to say, and upon that opinion I stand, that these 
great lines of industry, the product of capital and the employer of labor, 
ought not to be interfered with, as they will be by the provisions of 
this bill. I admit that wrongs have been committed in the past, but 
am well satisfied that the future will settle the balance in favor of the 
people through competitive forces, and so relying upon the future, | 
give my vote against this bill. 


Public Building at Charleston, S. C. 


SPEECH 


oO 


SAMUEL DIBBLE, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


HON. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 11, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10051) for the erection of a public 
building at Charleston, 5S. C.— 

Mr. DIBBLE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The importance of the city of Charleston and its 
business prosperity have been placed by the gentleman from Iowa upon 
a basis of comparison, which I submit is not a fair and proper criterion 
by which to judge of the prosperity or decadence of any place. The 
gentleman will remember, for he well knows, that in the period inter- 
vening between 1860, from which he dates his comparison, and the year 
1880 or 1882, Charleston passed through all the misfortunes of a four 
years’ war; that her population were refugees in the interior, and that 
in 1865, when the war was over, the grass was growing in her streets. 
I propose to submit to this committee the statistics of the last twenty 

ears to show that the people of that city came together within her 

ers, accepting the situation as it was, becoming once again loyal 
citizens to this Union in spirit as well as in name, and laid their hands, 
their heads, and their hearts together to revive her fallen fortunes. The 
bare figures of those years will be sufficient answer to the argument of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hrpsvrn]. 

I will present to the committee what I have carefully prepared from 
official data, being a comparative statement of the business of the city 
of Charleston in her leading industries and commercial interests for the 
last twenty years. I have the figures in my hand, and to them I ask 
the careful attention of the committee. 

Take, Mr. Chairman, the item of cotton receipts, and make the com- 
parison. The cotton receipts of Charleston for the ten years from 1866 
te 1875, inclusive, were 2,857,993 bales, while the receipts for the ten 
years from 1876 to 1885, inclusive, were 4,781,511 bales, an increase in 
the last decade over the previous decade of 67 per cent. Take the rice 
receipts. Rice receipts in the first ien years of the last twenty were 
339,276 tierces, and in the last ten years 453,744 tierces; showing an 
increase of 33 per cent. in that branch of the business of the city of 
Charleston. 


Mr. HEPBURN. Would itinterrupt the gentleman from South Car- 
olina to ask him to give the statistics of the ten years between 1850 
and 1860? ' 

Mr. DIBBLE. I am not prepared to give the statistics between 1850 
and 1860, and submit that they have nothing whatever to do with the 
question under consideration. Weare not dealing with the question of 
the past—the dead past—but with the present, the living present. 

Perusing this table further, we find in the matter of naval stores— 
turpentine and rosin—the receipts for the period covered by the ten 
years from 1866 to 1875 amounted 1,334,574 barrels, while in the ten 
years from 1876 to 1885, they reached 3,036,284 barrels, being an in- 


crease of 127 cent. in naval stores. ‘The lumber business for the 
= = ~ receipts for the first ten years of 157,680,822 feet, 
while 


ing ten years they had reached 213,105,719 feet, 
indicating an increase of 35 per cent. in that branch of Charleston’s 
commerce. 
But it is well known, Mr. Chairman, that Charleston is enlarging the 
scope of her industries, and that one of her prime enterprises to-day is 
the business. As was stated in 1883, by the secretary of the 
omen Fertilizer —— toume country, the State of South 
ina, owing to its na’ its of phosphates, is the second 
State in the of commercial fertilizers in this Union, Mary- 
land being the first. One-third of the entire quantity of commercial 
fertilizers manufactured in the United States is made in the State of 
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South Carolina, and of that supply two-thirds is from the city of Charles- 
| ton and its vicinity, and more than two-thirds is the result of Charles- 
| ton capital and Charleston business enterprise. 
Let us look at the phosphate trade and see how it has grown. Itis 
| an industry only of the last fifteen years; and I have placed the statis- 
tics in periods of five years. The crude phosphate shipped in the five 
years from 1876 to 1580 was 480,549 tons. The shipments of crude 
phosphate for the five years from 1831 to 1885 were $42,315 tons; an 
increase of 75 per cent. in five years. 

[Here the hammer fell; but, having obtained leave so to do, Mr. DIB- 
BLE extended his remarks, as follows: ] 

But the rapid growth of the ‘erude-phosphate ’’ trade will be still 
further realized when we find that in 1875 the shipments were only 
71,173 tons, and in 1585 they amounted to 189,096 tons; an increase 
of 166 per cent. in ten years. ; 

In addition to crude phosphates shipped to foreign and domestic 
markets, a large manufacturing industry has been established in the 
production of the commercial fertilizers, which have taken the place of 
the Peruvian guano, once so heavily imported from South America to 
our shores. Millions of Charleston capital have been invested in the 
preparation of prepared phosphates from the crude rock of which I have 
spuren; and acomparative statement showsthe following results. The 
amount of these fertilizers manufactured in and around Charleston— 
‘* within sight of St. Michael’s steeple,’’ as is said in one of the annual 
reports of this business—is as follows: In five years, from 1871 to 1875, 
inclusive, 209,770 tons; in five years, from 1876 to 1880, inclusive, 280,- 
147 tons; and in five years, from 188i to 1885, inclusive, 626,926 tons, 
or, in other words, an increase to three times as great a production in ten 
years. These indications of business growth and prosperity are supple- 
mented by minor enterprises showing similar conditions, such as the 
shipments of early fruits and vegetables, reaching a value of $1,000,000 
annually during each of the years 1883, 1884, and 1885. And these 
results have been achieved by the Charlestonians under drawbacks such 
as few communities have ever endured in times of peace. There were 
ten years of misrule and extravagance of municipal administration 
after the war was over, and their consequent burdens of taxation upon 
an impoverished people, while those who paid the taxes had no part 
in the administration of the city government, and the public credit 
became impaired, though now restored under the good government of 
the last few years. 

And to-day, in spite of the devastation of war, and the decade of 
misgovernment thereafter, in spite of the conflagration which swept 
through the heart of the city, from Cooper River to Ashley River, in 
1863, and the cyclone of 1885, which shattered her docks and wharves, 
and the more terrible and destructive earthquake of 1886, which 


h, ina 
single moment, destroyed values exceeding five millions of dollars, 
her waste places have been rebuilt, her wharves were ready for « 
merce in thirty days after the cyclone, and her citizens are now restor- 
ing the buildings damaged or destroyed by earthquake, and the Charles- 
ton of to-day is a city full of enterprise and hopeful of continued 
prosperity. The great sympathy which her recent misfortune has 
called forth from every part of our common country, has encouraged a 
people who have learned heretofore how to rise above adversity, and 
who do not succumb to this greater calamity. 

Another item of statistics, Mr. Chairman, which we may properly 
consider, relates to population. According to the United States census 
of 1880, the city of Charleston contained 49,984 inhabitants, and by 


the census of 1885, taken under authority of the city council, the pop- 
ulation was 60,145, being an increase of over 20 per cent. in five years. 
Of this, the increase of white inhabitants in five years was over 21 per 





cent., while the increase of colored inhabitants was about 19 per cent. 


I have made this comparison between white and colored inhabitants 
because the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HeppurN] has seen fit to base 
one of his comparisons on the statistics of the white population, and 
this is in answer to his statement. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hepnurn] takes the ground that 


Charleston should not have a post-office building, because it is likely to 
be destroyed by another earthquake. In opposition to this theory we 
have the unanimous opinion of scientific men familiar with the history 
of past seismic disturbances, to the effect that it is not usual for an 
earthquake shock such as the one felt at Charleston to be succeeded by 
another of similar severity, though slight disturbances are likely to oc- 
cur for several months; and the experience of the last four months cor- 
roborates their views. And the solid business men of Charleston are 
restoring their sh«itered buildings with their own means, for the funds 
contributed by the generosity of our friends elsewhere were devoted ex- 
clusively to assisting those, who were not able to rebuild and repair with- 
out such aid. And I submit that where business men are willing to 
invest their money in rebuilding an American city, the Government 
ought not to discourage them, by hesitating to provide for its own busi- 
ness at that city in like manner. Besides, Mr. Chairman, the finest 
models of architectural skill that the world has known are the public 
edifices of ancient Greece, a country ever subject to earthquakes; and 
those structures have endured for ages. 

And on this subject I can appropriately refer to the opinion of the 
Supervising Architect, who states that with the sum proposed in this 
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bill he can erect a building which will provide the necessary accommo- It follows from these figures that during the decade from 1850 to 1 


; : , 86 

dations for the public business and will be strong enough to withstand | the rate of increase in the value of farms was more than 100 per or 
an earthquake shock of greater severity than that of the 3lst of August From 1860 to 1870 the rate of increase was less than 40 per cent. - 
last. a 


and from 1870 to 1880 the rate of increase in value was ] 
cent. 

It further appears from the tables to which I have referred that the 
value of all the live-stock in the United States in 1850 was $544,150 - 
586. In 1860 the value was $1,089,329,915. In 1870 the value was 
$1,525, 276,547. , 

Tn 1880 the value was returned at $1,500,464, 609. 

The rate of increase from 1850 to 1860 was over 100 per cent. 

From 1860 to 1870 less than 40 per cent., and from 1870 to 1880 ip- 
stead of an increase in the rate the total value declined more than 
$25,000,000. 

I take the rates of increase from the statement made by Mr. J. «0. 
Smith before the Committee on Ways and Means of the House, and [ 
have verified them by the actual figures. 

There are no official figures by which to ascertain the rate of increase 
or decrease in the value of the farms and live-stock in the United States 
during the last six years. 

But, Mr. Speaker, our observation and knowledge of the condition 
of our farmers, the reduced value of agricultural lands except in 
favored localities, the enormous indebtedness of this class of our popu- 
lation, the usurious interest everywhere exacted of them for advances, 
the immense cost and expense of railway transportation of agricultural 
products to market, the scarcity of money in circulation, the onerous 
burden of taxation, direct and indirect, imposed by law upon all, but 
which by its operation affects more oppressively those who are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits than any other class of our population, the 
cruel and unjust taxation of some of the products of the soil, must 
convince every one that there has been no improvement in agricultural 
values. If a similar blight and decay had fallen upon other great in- 
dustries it might be difficult to ascertain the true cause of the decline; 
but such is not the case. 

I make the following quotation from the statement of Mr. Smith, to 
which I have already referred: 

Without wearying you with further figures, do not all these statistics point 
strongly, if not conclusively, to the fact that, from some cause or causes, there 
has been, since 1860, a great arrest in the prosperity of the country, and especially 
of those en, in agriculture? Are not the statistical I have given 


such as to demand at the hands of your committee a careful and disinterested 
inquiry into the subject? There seems every reason to believe that between 


: : ess than 9 
The gentleman from Iowa has taken the pains to collect with great - 


care the expenditures made by the Government in the past for various 
public purposes in and about Charleston, from the adoption of the 
Constitution to the present time, embracing about a century. He has 
made up an account, including as charges against us the sums ex- 
pended for light-houses to guide the mariners in their voyages over the 
trackless waves of the Atlantic Ocean at night, and the cost of fortsand 
arsenals built for the common defense. 

I confess my inability, Mr. Chairman, to see the pertinence of these 
antiquarian researches to the matter now in issue. Thesinglequestion 
is the need of the Government for a public building at Charleston to re- 
place two such buildings rendered unfit for use by the earthquake. 
That is the issue; and when we have the fact before us that the post- 
office building is only made fit for temporary use by being propped up 
with timbers and braces, inside and outside, and that theold club-house 
building is a complete wreck, and that both of these buildings are in- 
jured so that they can not pe repaired for permanent use—and such is 
the report of the Government expert who was sent down by the Treas- 
ury Department to inspect these buildings—then the business-like way 
to do, is to provide for the erection of one substantial building to take 
the place of the two which have been damaged beyond repair. 

I have dwelt thus at length on this subject simply because the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, from lack of information concerning the resources 
and prospects of the section and the people I have the honor to repre- 
sent, has done an injustice to a community which, I am proud to say, 
has retrieved disaster in the past and will do so in the future, asking 
only, while rebuilding our shattered homes and school-houses and 
churches, that in the time of our calamity we may find the Federal Gov- 
ernment willing to give us facilities at least equal to those we have en- 
joyed in the past for the transaction of the public business in our midst. 

I append the statements I have made in tabular form: 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF POPULATION AND BUSINESS OF CHARLESTON, 8. C 


Cotton receipts for ten years, 1866 to 1875...........cc0ersessereeereenes bales... 2,857,993 

Cotton receipts for ten years, 1876 to 1885..........<ccs00sceeseseenneeenenee do 4,781, 511 
Increase in ten years, 67 per cent. 

Rice receipts for ten years, 1866 to 1875...... Mii 339, 276 

Rice receipts for ten years, 1876 to 1885......0....00seeeeresseeeseree severe 453, 744 
Increase in ten years, 33 per cent. 








Naval stores (turpentine and rosin) ten years, 1866 to 1875...barrels... 1,334,574 | 1850 and 180 there was a very rapid increase in wealth. In the general pros- 
Naval stores (turpentine and rosin) ten years, 1876 to 1885........d0...... 3, 036, perity of the country the great farming community appears to have fully parti- 

Increase in ten years, 127 per cent. — Then,as now, it comprised about half of all our people. Starting in 
Lumber for ten years, 1866 t0 1875........00+:sssessseseeevsreseneeneseereeens feet... 157, 680, with less than $4,000,000,000, they increased their wealth by more than an 
Lumber for ten years, 1876 to 1885....cc.0..sss..ssscssecesssesvevessessvsoeend aes 213, 105,719 | equal amount in ten years. But since 1860, with far more than twice as much 

Increase in ten years, 35 per cent. capital, and added millions of persons employed, they have scarcely been able 
Crude phosphates for five years, 1876 to 1880 ...........scccesreseeeeseed tons... 480,549 | even by the highest estimates the census officers could possibly make, to adi as 
Crude phosphates for five years, 1881 to 1885.............esseceseeseeres lO cries 842, 318 | much to their wealth in twenty years as they did in the preceding ten. In 1*0 


Increase in five years, 75 per cent. 


farmers owned half of the wealth of the country. In 1880 they owned but a 
Tn 1875, only 71,173 tons of crude phosphates. 


quarter. By the census estimates the other half of the community between 


1860 and 1880 increased their wealth by more than $23,000,000,000; but farmer. 
eae eee g with an equal capital, increased their wealth during the same time only 
Manufactured fertilizers for five yours, 1871 10 1875 .o....csess.oe- tons... 209,770 | # little more than $4,009,000,000, 

Manufactured fertilizers for fiveyears i881 to 1888.....do.., © @28,925 | _ ‘The remarkable decline in the prosperity of those engaged in agricul- 

a Increase of 3 times in ten y sath —_ pursuits is —— — eon, - 
opulation by Un tates ConsUS Of 1880 ............csercerescsereerseres seenes » ther n resents such evidence of decay. nm the con- 

Population by city census Of 1805 .eccscs.cceseeesssssorercececcecccosecccsccrsssoreee 60,145 a a ¥ y , 


Increase of population in five years, over 20 per cent. 
Increase of whites in five years, over 21 per cent, 
Increase of colored in five years, 19 per cent. 


trary, sll other industries show remarkable growth during the two last 
censusdecades. Indeed, it appears that as the prosperity of those en- 
gaged ‘n agricultural pursuits has waned and declined other industries 
have prospered with unparalleled rapidity. 

In view of the fact that more than one-half — eee i en- 
gaged and emp! in agricultural pursuits; that this great industry 
produ mane an ten’ billion dollars? worth of products annually 
with which to feed and clothe the people of the world; that 80 per cent. 
of all’ the exports from the United States consist of agricultural prod- 
ucts—and y in viow of the fact, conceded on all sides, that en- 
lightened and prosperous agriculture is the basis of all individual and 
national wealth, and that no genuine, general prosperity can exist 
while farms decay—it would seem to be the very highest duty of all 
legislators to Le the whole field of inquiry to ascertain the cause 
of the decline of agricultural prosperity and to promote by all Jaw‘ul 
means the interests of this great and all-important industry. : 

If the individual exertions of the legislator are inadequate to this 
great task, there should be do hesi to employ every necessary 
lawful auxiliary to aid in the noble work. It is our duty to do so. 

The distressed condition of agriculture and labor is not the result of 
accident or chance, nor can it be 7 attributed to any want of en- 
ergy, industry, and economy ghee one of the tillers of the soil. 

The same friendly skies and e and season that blessed the 
farmers of the earlier decades to which I have referred still remain 

the h 


The uck, industry, and ality that characterized our farm 
same cterize arm- 
» araaieeieoel emecrt continue to character- 

ize their conduct in the gloom of agricultural adversity. __ 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, a the abundant yield of the soil, and the 
i our farmers, year by year a deeper gloom 
and decay are spreading over farms and stock, and the farmer gt" 


Agricultural Department. 


SPEEOH 


HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, 


OF TEXAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 11, 1887. 


The House being in Committee ofthe Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5190) to en the powers and duties of the Department of 
Agriculture and to create an Executive Department to be known asthe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Labor— 

Mr, CULBERSON said : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are some important and startling facts pre- 
sented by a comparison of the rates of increase in the value of farms 
and live stock as shown by the censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 
The figures from which these rates are taken may be found in the com- 
pendium of the last census on page —. 

The value of all the farms in the United States, as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1850, was $3,271,575,426. In 1860 the value was $6,645, 045,107. 
In 1870 the value was returned at $9,268,803,861, and in 1880 the value 
‘was estimated at $10,127,096, 776. 








I believe that the cause of the decline of prosperity among those en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits in the main is due to the evils of class 

legislation, State and national. 

The laboring population, those who in the farm or workshop, or 
wherever else brain and muscle toil for a living, have been the vic- 
tims of legislation designed to promote the interests of corporations 
and classes. For more than a quarter of a century there have been 
constant and exhaustive exactions, under the forms and color of law, 
upon the profits of agriculture and the wages of labor to build up 
special classes and favored industries. The limit of exactions is fixed 
by the ability of agriculture and labor to comply with them. 

In the great battle of life for comfort and competency the farmer has 
had an unequal chance of success with those engaged in other pursuits. 
This fact the census tables abundantly show. 

I can only refer now, within the time allowed, to a few instances of 
class legislation which have been destructive of agricultural profits. 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, that no people, however frugal and in- 
dustrious, can prosper who are denied the advantage and convenience 
of a volume of circulation sufficient to meet and accommodate all the 
requirements of business. Whenever such condition exists, certain re- 
sults, to the disadvantage of those engaged in agricultural pursuits espe- 
cially, are inevitable. The value of agricultural lands, houses, live- 
stock, and all other agricultural products decline in value, and the 
fortunate possessors of money or fixed securities increase their fortunes 
rapidly. ‘The flow of circulation to the great stock-jobbing and com- 
mercial centers increases, and agricultural districts struggle with hard 
times. 

The prophetic wisdom of the framers of the Constitation, apparent 
in every article of that wonderful product of statesmanship, is no where 
more clearly exhibited than in that provision which vests in Congress 
the exclusive authority to coin money and regulate its value. Who but 
the representatives of the people should possess and exercise the power 
of determining how much money should constitute the volume of cir- 
culation ? 

In a matter of such vital importance none but disinterested repre- 
sentatives of the people, inspired as they are supposed to be by an 
earnest and patriotic desire to serve the best interests of all the people, 
should be allowed to set a limit upon the volume of circulation. Yet, 
more than two decades ago, Congress surrendered substantially this 
great and vital function of government to private corporations. 

More than two thousand banking corporations, organized under the 
laws of Congress, united by a bond of common interest, and inspired 
by the spirit of a common greed to make money, virtually control the 
volume of circulation. The value of farms, live-stock, and other agri- 
cultural products are at the mercy of these private corporations. Armed 
with power to make money scarce or plentiful, they regulate the vol- 
ume of circulation as their interests dictate. 

Although under the wise provisions of laws enacted since 1877, under 
the auspices of the Democratic party, our volume of authorized money, 
consisting of gold and silver and their representatives, gold and silver 
certificates, legal-tender greenbacks and bank notes, has grown from 
nine hundred and fifty millions of dollars to more than one billion six 
hundred millions, more than one-half of this authorized volume of 
money is arbitrarily and otherwise withheld from the channels of cir- 
culation by the banks and the Treasury of the United States. The 
result is that the volume of money is stinted and starved, and every- 
where away from commercial centers the cry of hard times is heard. 
No class of our population is as seriously affected by our financial sys- 
tem as those engaged in agricultural pursuits. The doors of national 
— are closed to the farmer. They have no accommodations for 


If his business could support the interest demanded, he is not per- 
mitted by the law to offer his lands as security for loans. 

If this system could be abolished and the Government resume its 
rightful authority over the volume of money and circulation, a few 
thousand bankers, enriched by the spoils of fluctuation in values and 
high-rate interest, will no longer dole out to the people a volume of 
circulation. 

How far our system of finance has contributed to impoverishing 
those engaged in agricultural pursuits or in bringing upon agriculture 
and labor its present condition, is a question of great and 
vital importance, and is quite too broad and deep for the research of a 
See ene Sena te gather and distribute rare and choice 

The interests involved are so vast and the conflicting and op- 
posing industries are so powerful and strong that the subject should be 
committed to the care of an executive department of the Gov- 


ies organized under the laws of 
ve talized their properties at 
, 4 uasi public corporations, 
they are essentially devoted to the interests of shareholders and bond- 


They have superseded all other modes of transportation mainly, and 
have become a public and private necessity. : 
Their ability to promote or depress the business of agriculture by 
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charges for transportation of agricultural products is known and felt 
throughout the country. How have they treated this great industry? 
Have they fixed their charges for transportation upon a basis of fair- 
ness or are their charges made with reference only to the ability of agri- 
culture to respond to them? Have they exercised their kingly power 
over transportation to oppress those engaged in agricultural pursuits? 
These are vital questions in view of the wonderful decline in agricult- 
ural prosperity. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that fully one-third of the capitalized value 
of railroad properties, or the sum of three billions, is unreal and ficti- 
tious, sometimes called watered stock. .Is it a fact, as alleged, that 
the railroad corporations fix the rate of charges for transportation and 
the wages of labor in order to furnish a fund with which to pay inter- 
est and dividends upon unreal as well as real capital. 

If that be so, it is a manifest injusticeand an unmixed outrage upon 
the people, and no class of the people are so vitally interested in the 
matter as those who are engaged in agricultural pursuits, because the 
transportation of agricultural proaucts constitutes the bulk of the 
business of the railroads. 

It cannot be denied, however, that there is but little profit in the 
business of agriculture now which is permitted to be retained by the 
farmer. How much of the profits of this industry have gone into the 
coffers of railroad companies for the purpose of providing a fund with 
which to pay interest upon unreal capital will be difficult to ascertain. 
The conviction that such injustice is being imposed upon agriculture 
and labor is the chief cause of the unrest and disquiet among the great 
army of the people engaged in agriculture and employed by railroad 
companies. The great question may be, not how the railroad compa- 
nies have diluted their capital, but are the rates for the transportation 
of agricultural products just, reasonable, and fair? Is there extortion? 

The legislature of every State in the Union, and Congress in cases 
within its authority and jurisdiction, must undertake the great work 
of unloading agriculture of all unjust burdens and unreasonable ex- 
actions imposed upon it by corporations created for public as well as 
private purposes. How shall this great work be undertaken? Where 
are the facts upon which it must be prosecuted? Can Congress enter suc- 
cessfully upon this duty, and in the future legislate intelligently without 
the aid of some such powerful auxiliary as an executive department? 

If the convictions of the people are correct, a despotism of fraud has 
intrenched itself under cover of corporate privileges. If its thralldom 
is to be broken, and agriculture and labor emancipated from its oppres- 
sion, all the information and light which can be given by an executive 
department will be needed to carry on the work and shield this great 
industry in the future from the evil effects of class legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the product of the soil in some States of the Union 
is taxed, and scores of revenue officers and deputy marshals swarm 
over the country to harass our farmers and destroy their substance; 
and for what? To pile up money in the Treasury not needed for any 
public purpose and keep in pay an army of useless officials. The fangs 
of an infamous system of tariff taxation have been fastened in the very 
vitals of agriculture, and for more than twenty years the greater part 
of the earnings and profits of that industry have been transferred to the 
pockets of domestic manufacturers without reciprocal advantage. 

In order to keep and preserve the home market for our domestic manu- 
factures the markets of the world have been practically closed against 
our farmers. 

The protected industries, aided by all other consumers in the United 
States, can not use or consume the enormous products of agriculture. 

The result is that 80 per cent. of all exports from the United States 
consist of the products of agriculture. 

When these products reach the foreign markets they are sold for money 
in a free market and in competition with similar products of all nations. 
They can not be exchanged for manufactured products, such even as 
farmers are compelled to use, because of the high rate of import duty 
upon such products. 

The farmer must sell his surplus products in a foreign market and 
buy such manufactured products in the home market as he is com- 
pelled to use at a price usually enhanced by the rate of import duty 
upon a similar product manufactured abroad. Our manufacturers do 
not buy and manufacture all the cotton, wheat, and beef produced by 
our farmers. The surplus must waste or perish, or be shipped to 
foreign markets. The price for which the surplus cotton raised in the 
United States sells in Liverpool in competition with the cottons of 
other countries, fixes the price of cotton at home. So of wheat, oats, 
and beef, sold in foreign markets. The vast army of people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, the millions of toiling people outside of pro- 
tected industries are compelled under our system of taxation to pay 
an annual tribute of 46 per cent. average upon all manufactured prod- 
ucts used and consumed by them to swell the profits of home man- 
ufacturers without the reciprocal advantage of an enhanced home 
market for their products. No wonder the farms and fields are de- 
caying and farmers are growing poorer year by year. 

From 1850 to 1860 the rate of increase in the value of farms and live- 
stock in the United States was over 100 per cent. A Democratic sys- 
tem of tariff taxation was in force. The average rate of import duties 
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did not exceed 18 per cent. It wasa tariff for revenue, and not a tariff 
for protection and bounty. There was general prosperity. Agriculture 
flourished, and all other industries grew and prospered. 

Since the tariff for protection and bounty has been in existence agri- 
cultural prosperity has steadily declined. From 1860 to 1870 the rate 
of increase in the value of farms fell from 100 per cent. to 40 per cent., 
and from 1870 to 1880 the rate of increase was only 9 per cent. Over 
three hundred millions of dollars find their way into the pockets of pro- 
tected barons annually, as a mere bounty, or the enhanced value of their 
products by reason of the tariff. Agriculture contributes of its hard 
earnings more to this bounty fund than any other industry. 

It is said, Mr. Speaker, that under this system of taxation ourcoun- 
try has wonderfully increased its wealth. That is conceded, but the 
system robs one industry to build up another, and impoverishes the 
great body of the people to enrich favored classes. 

Two years ago I addressed the House upon the subject of the tariff. 
I quote the following from my remarks on that occasion: 

Mr. Chairman, it is said that the marvelous development of the resources of 
the country during the last twenty years and the enormous addition to the 
wealth of the people and their apparent prosperity are all due to the protective 
system, and they are eloquently displayed as the beneficent results of protec- 
tion. Istheeredit due? I think not. If you will compare the results of the 
period when we had a Democratic tariff with those which are now claimed for 
protection fairly and with reference to the conditions applicable to each, you 
will find the prosperity of the people under the oe far more satisfac- 
tory to the philanthropist and the patriot than that which now exists. During 
the period of a tariff for revenue, the prosperity of the ple = by the 
census) was marked and significant. It was widely diffused. e acqéels and 
gains of labor, industry, and enterprise were shared by the whole people, from 
the humblest tiller of the soil to the millionaire. 

The prosperity which is apparent to-day is in a large degree deceptive. The 
genetal and substantial prosperity of the tariff-for-revenue period does not 
exist. It is true that we are dazed by the glare of wealth and stand lost in ad- 
miration at the grand development of the inherent resources of the country. 
But I regret to say that the wealth which attracts our attention to-day lies up 
in heaps. It is enthroned in palatial residences that shelter the bounty-fed 
barons of protection. It displays itself in the long lines of railway stretching 
across the continent,all owned by money kings; inthe “ million list,” who cut 
the coupons from untaxed bonds; in the long roll of banks and bankers, fatten- 
ing day by day upon the spoils —— from the people by the favor of class 
legislation; in the costly public buildings, more fit for the scarlet henchmen of 
royalty to dwell in than the servants of a ublican people, erected all over 
the country by the money wrung from the public by this system of indirect taxa- 
tion; and finally, in the baronial landed estates filched from the public domain, 
the heritage of the poor, under the forms of law. [Applause.] 

From 1860 to 1870 the nine leading manufacturing States increased their wealth 
178 per cent.; from 1870 to 1880, 200 per cent.; while for the same period the nine 
most fertile uae States show no such wonderful achievements in the 
acquisition of wealth. The truth is, and I regret to say it, that the wealth of 
the country acquired under the ive system is most unevenly divided. 
There is abundant wealth and prosperity, but who shares it? There are to-day 
more modest homes where the comforts of wealth are unknown, there are more 
tenement houses where tired are supposed to rest, there are more cabins 
clinging to the hilisides or the great plains, there are more hovels 
where squalid poverty sleeps upon its rags, and there are more able-bodied men 
and women eking out a miserable existence upon scant wages than at any other 
period in the history of the country. In the very glare and glamour of cen- 
tralized wealth and corporate power which the protective ray promotes 
there is a vast army of men, women, and en struggling for the barest liv- 
ing. There is no factor in American politics or policies that has contributed 
more to centralize the wealth of the country, to make the rich richer and the 
poor poorer, than the system of protection. 

The measure under consideration was designed its author, the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HaTcH]as one method to 
aid Congress in the overthrow of the despotism of class legislation over 
agriculture, the paramount industry of the country, and to make it 
impossible in the future to despoil it of its just profits by vicious leg- 
islation. Agriculture needs at the council board of the Executive a 
friend and representative, whose duty it shall be to lay bare before the 
President, Congress, and the country the relation which agriculture 
bears to existing legislation, and such as may be from time to time pro- 


The relation that this great industry sustains to the well-being of all 
the people and all other industries demands that Congress shall be in- 
formed how much ciass legislation has contributed to its impoverish- 
ment, and how the legislative functions of the Government may be ex- 
ercised without depriving those engaged in it of legitimate profits. I 
do not understand that agriculture is a fonction of government, and 
therefore entitled as a matter of right to be a 
officer, nor is this measure based upon any such assumption; but I do 
recognize the fact that agriculture is the chief industry of the United 
States, and the very foundation upon which all other industries rest 
‘and depend for prosperity. 

It is unequally depressed and unjustly oppressed by the effects of 
legislation. It is known of all men that its ee declined, 
and that the millions engaged in it are staggering burdens too 
intolerable to be much longer borne. The peace and good order of the 
country are imperiled, and the ee ae wlole 
country imperatively demand that the cause of the decay that is sap- 
ping and weakening the foundation of all individual and national 
wealth shall be discovered and removed. What more powerful auxil- 
iary to aid in the accomplishment of such important work can be sug- 


gested than the one by this measure ? 
Agriculture and ask no bounty from the Government. They 
do not ask that other industries may be taxed, directly or , to 


swell their profits. They ask no class legislation in their behalf. 


seek no advantages over other industries to be enjoyed under color of 


















law. They do not desire to escape taxation, direct or indirect. 
submit with cheerfulness to all legitimate burdens of Goy 
But they demand equal and exact justice, and above all they demand 
that Congress shall exercise its legislative powers without casting yoo. 
them unfair and unequal ee 


laudable legislative purpose, the construction of an executive ¢; 
ment, charged with the duty of collecting information of al) 1.1; 
affecting the well-being of this great industry and maintaining its ;;,),; 
to fair and just treatment, as is proposed by this bill, seems to me y+ 
inconsistent with the legislative authority of Congress or an uni ust ))\.. 
crimination in favor of one industry over another. 


might avail itself of the aid of an executive department, alt! t 
may be less costly and far less ornamental. The friends of this wmeas- 
ure are not prompted by a desire to obtain for this industry ex! 
advantages over other industries, but because of its paramount 


_. 


ernment. 


’ ual burdens, and vesting in private or public cor 
rations power tostrip them of their hard earnings and the levitins:, 


po 
profits of their toil. 


As a means, notunlawful in its character or scope, to accomplish {}j: 


part- 


itters 


It is said by the strict constructionists that Congress possesses {},. 


authority to expend millions of dollars in the purchase of books for 4 
library and to construct upon land, seized and taken from citizens, under 
the i 


extraordinary power of eminent domain, which ought never to be 
exercised for public necessary purposes, a marble palace to cost 
not less than $6,000,000 to shelter the books and an army of ofticials 
for the purpose of educating Congressmen and enabling them to prop- 
erly discharge their legislative duties. ; 


if that be so, it would seem that Congress for the same purpos 


ive 


they demand that all lawfal means should be employed to 


rescue it from decay and to shield it in the fature from the ageressious 
and spoliation of corporate power and the unjust and oppressive exer- 
cise of legislative authority. 


The Pacific Railroads Investigation. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 18, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 170) «0- 
thorizing an investigation into the books, accounts,and methods of the 11. / 
railroads, and 


Mr. HOLMAN having submitted the following amendment: 


‘ After the word “use” in the twenty-eighth line insert “and whether a», «! 
the Pacific railroad corporations which obtained bonds of the United Sta. : 
aid in the construction of their have expended any of their money «: 
other assets in the construction, or to aid in the construction, of other rai! nr... 
or invested any of their money or other assets in the stocks or bonds of «1\.r 
railroad If any such expenditure or investments have | 
made, the and character thereof made by each of said corporations s!:..| 
be inquired into, and also the present interest of any of said corporations in (1: 
railroads auxiliary to their respective railroads” — 


Mr. HOLMAN said: | 
Mr. SPEAKER: I do not find any provision in fhe pending joint 
resolution that seems to cover the matter embraced in this amend- 
ment. It seems to me that the most important information which can 
be secured this investigation is the extent to which thes 
various Pacific corporations are interested in the auxiliary 
lines. These auxiliary lines are of special interest in this inquiry. 
There been of opinion upon the floor upon that su- 
ject, and I think it is of the highest importance to ascertain to W20' 
extent these various corporations have invested their means in ti 
construction of auxiliary lines and the extent to which tliose lines are 
now owned by the original Pacific railroad corporations. 
Mr. . And the incumbrances upon them held by others. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I have no objection to an inquiry into that, but I 
have not included it in my amendment. I wish now to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RrcHAnsoy | havit g 
—— the joint resolution to the fact that in line 13, paze *, the 
w “or land”’ are included, embracing the land-grant railroacs in 
the inquiry. I submit that an inquiry into the — — 
i investigation as to the 
roads will amountto nothing. If those roads have obtaine d 
their and in conformity with the terms of the gran’ 
the manner in which they have disposed of them is a matter of n0©™ 
sequence to the Government. The fatal mistake was in making the 
ts. Those grants, so far as they have been completed in coniorm- 
and the title secured through tn 
ecutive department course, beyond our reach, and I think thee 
is no advantage in ‘qutlting Guo in such an investigation as that, _ 
ious as I am to annulevery grant within our reach; but the facts © 
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the land-grant roads are all fully known to Congress. Then, too, there 
is this provision, which I think quite unimportant: ‘And if any, how | 
much, money is due and owing to the United States on account of mis- 
takes and erroneous accounts.’’ That could be ascertained very read- 
ily by competent accountants, but it has not heretofore been deemed a 
matter of any special moment. . It is unimportant in view of the far 
greater interests involved. The House is now clearly informed that 
we must resort to expedients far more effectual than overhauling ac- 
counts—expedients that will compel the payment into the public 
Treasury during the next eleven years that the bonds of all the cor- 
porations have to run of all the net earnings, or at least the greater 
partof the net earnings, of these corporations. That is inevitable if the 
rights of the Government and people of the United States are to be re- 
spected; and a mere inquiry into false accounts designed to diminish 
payments to the Government under existing laws (and they are un- 
doubtedly numerous and flagrant) will be found to be of little or no 
value. 

The duty of Congress is clear and manifest if it intends to protect 
the Government from the methods of these corporations and prevent 
the perpetration by them of greater wrongs upon the Government 
than those already inflicted. It will find itself under the necessity of 
compelling these corporations to pay into the public Treasury annually 
the sum of money they are ableto pay—their net earnings; and in that 
view, and if you intend that they shall pay as far as possible, I submit 
that it is a matter of no kind of consequence to inquire into errors of 
statement, honest or dishonest, or of misappropriations of money here 
and there heretofore made upon which the payment of the 5 per cent., 
or the 25 per cent., to which the Government was entitled, has been 
evaded. 

These powerful corporations owe their vast resources to the United 
States. Their more than imperial wealth is substantially a gift from 
the Government. Such a grant in value, in public credit, and public 
lands as these corporations obtained was never before known in the his- 
tory of anycountry. They areable to pay the money they owe and will 
owe the Government when it shall become finally due if Congress wili 
in the mean time employ the power it has retained to compel them to 
apply their resources to the payment of their debt instead of permit- 
ting them to enlarge the wealth of their stockholders, already grown 
rich on this enormous subsidy of the Government. 

But a cry of alarm has been raised that if the Government does not 
nurse these corporations with more than maternal tenderness the vast 
sum of money, now amounting to more than $110,000,000 loaned and 
advanced by the Government for their benefit, to say nothing of 30,- 
000,000 acres of land given to them outright out of the patrimony of 
the people, will be lost; yet the papers before us show that these Union 
Pacific corporations (six original corporate bodies now consolidated into 
three) have assets amounting in value in the aggregate to $452,316,- 
450, the outgrowth of the national munificence, on which the lien 
prior to that of the United States is $64,623,512, the interest on which 
has been paid; and yet the extraordinary pretense is raised that these 
corporations, with $452,316,450 of assets subject to a prior lien of $64,- 
623,512, can not pay the debt it owes to the Government of one hun- 
dred and ten million and will become bankrupt if the Government does 
not extend its debt at 3 per cent. interest through seventy years. 

It is claimed, however, that the Government lien is on the railroads 
and franchises, and that the mortgages given by the corporations on the 
land grants are prior to the lien of the Government; that is*true, but 
they do not exceed $23,000,000, and J think are much less. It is true 
these corporations owe vasts sums of money, have issued bonds secured 
by mortgages, but their lien on these railroads is subject to that of the 
United States, and even these deferred bonds are sold in the market at 
a high premium. The fact is the Government’s debt against these 
corporations is amply secured unless Congress shall permit them to 
misappropriate their enormous resources and defeat the ends of justice. 

So that while I support the pending resolution, I still believe that 
the well known facts touching these corporations and their resources 
and indebtedness are sufficient to enable Congress to legislate intelli- 
gently and amply secure every right of the Government. ll that is 
necessary is that these corporations be required to apply their resources 
in the payment of their honest debts. 

Another point to which I wish to call attention is this: I have sel- 
dom known Congress to think it necessary to make a larger appropria- 
tion for the performance of any public work than was deemed necessary 
and recommended by the head of the Department to which the work 
appertained. In this case the Secretary of the Interior recommends 
that $15,000 or $20,000 be res to meet the expenses and pay 
the compensation of the commission, yet I see that the committee pro- 
pose an appropriation of $30,000. Ido not think we are warranted in 
ex ing the amount recommended by the head of a Department. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
whether the Secretary of the Interior includes in his estimates all the 
items that are covered by this proposed investigation? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I so understand. The inquiry involved in this 
joint resolution is necessarily limited in its scope and will not require 
any prolonged period of time to complete the work. 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES E. CAMPBELL. 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA IVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887, 
On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 


two Houses on the bill (3, 1582) 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The report under consideration, when adopted, will 
result in legislation conceded by its friends to be crude and believed 
by its enemies to be empiric. That it is certain of passage by this 
House nobody who sees the stampede in its favor can doubt. It is 
questionable whether one-sixth of the Representatives present will go 
on record against it. Yet nobedy understands it ; none of the conferees 
in either Chamber agree upon its meaning; and no one has pretended 
to intelligently explain some of its provisions. It was truthfully as 
well as pungently said by one of the Senators from Kansas [Mr. [Iy- 
GALLS]: 

This is a bill which practically nobody wants, and which everybody intends 
to vote for; a bill which nobody is satisfied with, and which everybody intends 


to accept; a bill which nobody knows what it means, and yet we haveall agreed 
it ought to pass, 


to reguiate commerce. 


Not only did he indulge in caustic criticism of the bill but his ad- 
verse Opinion was shared in by the acting Vice-President [Mr. SHER- 
MAN] and by many other Senators, whose ability in exposing the 
shortcomings of the measure was equalled only by their inconsistency 
in voting for it. 

Nearly the entire Senate found fault with the bill, and yet, upon its 
passage by that body a few days ago, only 15 votes were recorded 
against it. 

In this House the debate has been carried on in much the same man- 
ner. For two whole days we have enjoyed a ludicrous spectacle. One 
member after another has risen in his seat, gravely denounced the bill 
as ambiguous, pernicious, or unnecessary, and finally wound up, in a 
shame-faced manner, with the illogical statement that he intended to 
vote for it as an experiment—apparently trusting to Providence that it 
might not result in irretrievable disaster tothecountry. If gentlemen 
wili thus contradict their votes by their public utterances what will 
they not say in private? Itis my belief that a large majority of the 
membership of this House will frankly admit this bill to bedangerous 
in its tendencies, and that one, at least, of its provisions is a deadly 
menace to every business interest. 

I am afraid that too many gentlemen here are overanxious to please 
a clamorovs but misinformed constituency, and that in trying to do 
this they are abéut to fasten upon the country a law which, while it 
has some good features, is liable to create greater evils than those we 
are striving to cure. No one disputes or justifies the existence of the 
many and bitter grievances which have exasperated the people against 
the railroads. Those corporations have robbed their stockholders, 
ruinetl their builders, discriminated against shippers, fostered monopo- 
lies, oppressed producers, stolen Government subsidies, misappropriated 
public lands, evaded taxes, corrupted the administration of justice, in- 
creased their tolls beyond the point of endurance in order to pay ex- 
travagant salaries and dividends on watered stock. They have heart- 
lessly disregarded the lives and safety of their passengers and are 
notorious for overworking and underpaying theiremployés. Their ra- 
pacity and brutality have become a by-word in the land. 

The committee appointed by the Senate to take testimony upon the 
subject of interstate commerce have drawn an indictment against the 
railroads embodying the grievances which the business interests have 
complained of, and which are as follows: 

1. That local rates are unreasonably high, compared with through rates. 

2. That both local and through rates are unreasonably high at non-competing 


points, either from the absence of competition or in consequence of pooling 
agreements that restrict its operation. 

3. That rates are established without apparent regard to the actual cost of the 
service performed, and are based largely on ‘‘ what the traffic will bear.”’ 

4. That unjustifiable discriminations are constantly made between individuals 
in the rates charged for like service under similar circumstances. 

5. Thatimproper discriminations are made between articles of freight and 
branches of business of a like character and between different quantities of the 
same class of freight. 

6. That unreasonable discriminations are made between localities similarly 
situated. 

7. That the effect of the prevailing policy of railroad management is, by an 
elaborate system of secret special rates, rebates, drawbacks, and concessions, 
to foster monoply, toenrich favored shippers, and to prevent free competition in 
many lines of trade in which the item of transportation is an important factor. 

8. That such favoritism and secrecy introduce an element of uncertainty into 
legitimate business that greatly retards the development of our industries and 
commerce. 

9. That the secret cutting of rates and the sudden fluctuations that constantly 
take place are demoralizing to all business except that of a purely speculative 
character, and frequently occasion great injustice and heavy losses. 
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10. That, in the absence of national and uniform legislation, the railroads are 
able by various devices to avoid their responsibility as carriers, especially on 
shipments over more than one road, or from one State to another, and that 
shippers find great difficulty in recovering damages for the loss of property or 

0 j thereto. 

. i. That aaikonede refuse to be bound by their own contracts, and arbitrarily 
collect large sums in the shape of overcharges in addition to the rates agreed 
upon at the time of shipment. 

12. That railroads often refuse to a or be responsible for the acts of 
dishonest agents acting under their authority. 

13. That thecommon law fails to afford a remedy for such grievances, and 
that in cases of dispute the shipper is compelled to submit to the decision of 
the railroad manager or pool commissioner, or run the risk of incurring further 
losses by greater discriminations. 

14. That the differences in the classifications in use in various of the coun- 
try, and sometimes for shipments over the same roads in different directions, 
are . fruitful source of misunderstandings, and are often made a means of ex- 
tortion. 

15. That a privileged class is created by the granting of passes, and that the 
cost of the passenger service is largely increased by the extent of this abuse. 

16. That the capitalization and bonded indebtedness of the roads largely ex- 
ceed the actual cost of their construction or their present value, and that unrea- 
sonable rates are charged in the effort to pay dividends on watered stock and 
interest on bonds improperly issued. 

17. That railroad corporations have improperly engaged in lines of business 
entirely distinct from that of transportation, and that undue advantages have 
been afforded to business enterprises in which railroad officials were interested. 

18. That the management of the railroad business is extravagant and waste- 
ful, and that a needless tax is imposed upon the shipping and traveling public 
by the unnecessary expenditure of large sums in the maintenance of a costly 
force of agents engaged in a reckless strife for competitive business. 

The foregoing charges, formulated by the committee, ure, as to many 
of the railroads of the country, unquestionably true. 

These corporations were created by the people, and can be made 
amenable to their control. They must be compelled to do equal and 
exact justice to everybody. They must be so compelled by the strong 
arm of the Federal Government. It is true that where they lie wholly 
within one State they are subject only to the jurisdiction of that State; 
but when they cross State lines they become subject to the sovereignty 
of the United States; and it is the right and duty of Congress to inter- 
fere and protect the people from their greed and mismanagement. 

Let us see what attempts have been made in this Congress to exer- 
cise that power. A brief glance at the action of both Houses will re- 
fresh our recollection and fix the responsibility for success or failure 
where it properly belon 

On the 12th day of last May the Senate passed a bill (S. 1532) known 
as the ‘‘Cullom bill,’’ and sent it to us for consideration. After some 
debate we refused their bill, and on July 30 passed a substitute, known 
as the ‘Reagan bill’’ (being similar to H. R. 6657), and sent it back 
to the Senate. Said substitute thereby became Senate bill No. 1532. 
For that substitute I voted, although I did not approve some of its 
provisions—as I may explain later. It provided full remedies for the 
principal grievances complained of in railroad man ent, and was 
wholly in the interest of the people. It went to the full extent thatany 
tentative legislation should go, and even farther than was thought pru- 
lent by myself and others of its supporters. That bill was based upon 
the theory of furnishing remedies in both State and Federal courts for 
violations of its a. It commanded what should be done by 
the railroads, and prohibited what should not be done. 

Its leading features are succinctly stated in House Report No. 902, 
which recites that the bill— 

Provides that the charges of the railroads shall be reasonable; that persons 
engaged in the transportation of interstate commerce by shall furnish 
without discrimination the same facilities for the carriage, receiving, delivery, 
cme and handling of property of like character, and shall perform with 
equal expedition the same kind of services connected with contemporaneous 
transportation. 

It makes provision against evasion of the continuous of freights by 
prohibiting stoppage or interruption of the transmission of freights at interme- 
diate stations. It makes it unlawful to allow any rebate, drawback, or other 
advantage in any form upon shipments made for any person. It makes com- 
binations on posting unlawful, and it prohibits charging more for a given 
amount end kind of service for a shorter than for a longer ce, Which in- 
cludes the shorter distance on any one railroad. 

It provides that the railroad companies shall post up schedules of the ratesand 
charges on their respective roads,and shal] not change schedules so as to in- 
crease charges without giving five days’ notice. It makes pean that rail- 
roads receiving freight for shipment in the United States to be carried through 
3 Sate my, the — destination of —- some place in the United 

, shall keep posted in a conspicuous place where said freight 
to all the points in 


is received for shipment schedules giving the i) 
the United States beyond the foreign terri vides that any freight 


my ee t 
ship) intoa foreign country and reshi to the United States, the 
en whan shall not noe been a a blic as required by this act, 
before it is admitted intothe United States Rees said foreign country, be su 
to customs duties. . 
It provides that those violating the provisions of the act shall be held to pay 
to the = or persons a the full amount of the damage cumnined by 
lation, together with reasonable counsel's or attorney's fees, to be fixed 
by the court in every case of recovery, its under this provision of the 
act may be brought in any State or United States court of competent jurisdiction. 
It provides for the equitable cognizance of cases arising under this act, for 
the production of the books, papers, &c., of any company when necessary, and 
that parties to such suits may be compelled to ae, the reservation that 
their testimony shall not be used against them ina also 


public fairs and expositions for 





These constitute a portion of the leading features of the bill which we re 
to the House. It is believed that the enactment and enforcement of such — 
will provide for the just and necessary abridgement of the monopoly power. ¢ 
these corporations, and protect the people inst unreasonable c rges | 
cubeonste Seen, FOE 08 the same time not snterteve with or em} ~- 
rass the management o corporations in anything which it is reas... 
ble and just they should do. - s eh it is reasona- 


This salutary measure went back to the Senate and they refused to 
concur. Thereupon a conference committee was appointed, and as a 
result of their labors we have the pending bill, which the Senate 
a few days ago and has now become the Senate bill No. 1532. = 

The principal changes made by the conference committee in the 
substitute bill heretofore passed by the House and above referred to ara 
as follows: 

It extends the operation of the law to include passenger trafic. as 
well as freight, and seeks to control water ways in addition to rai). 
roads. To these changes I have no serious objection, although it would 
have been wiser, in such purely experimental legislation, to have moved 
more slowly. It takes away from the people any right to seek justice 
in the State courts, and compels them to resort to a commission located 
at Washington city, or to Federal courts which are few in number, and 
usually distant from the places where rights of action accrue. 

This is a provision in the interest of the railways and derogatory to 
the rights of the people; = if it were the only objectionable addi- 
tion I would support the bill, hoping for a change in this respect at 
the next session of Congress. I do most earnestly protest, however, 
that the State courts should have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Federal courts in ali suits against railroads which are contemplated by 
this bill. I do not agree with the Senate conferees who injected this 
idea into it. Iam an advocate of the right of the people to try the 
issues which may be forced upon them in the courts nearest their 
homes. The State courts have the power of life and death. They 
can be trusted to administer upon all the property we have or hope 
for, but in the judgment of some people they are not good enough to 
try cases against a railroad com Perhaps they are too convenient 
of access and too inexpensive in costs to suit the ideas of gentlemen 
at the other end of the Capitol. However, I pass over this section, 
contenting myself by adding that it shows the drift and tendency of 
the changes engrafted by the Senate—shows that somebody is anxious 
to succor the railroads rather than the people who may be compelled 
to sue them. 

This bill creates a sort of railway syndicate, designated as ‘‘The 
interstate-commerce commigsion,’’ consisting of five persons, appointed 
by the President of the United States, who have an office at Washington 
city. They are empowered to hold sessions elsewhere, and any single 
member may taketestimonyanywhere. They have authority toemploy 
as many persons as they deem proper, and pay them what they please, 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, provided, of 
course, that Congress appropriate enough money. Into the hands of 
these five gentlemen, from whose actions and decisions in all vitally 
important matters there is no appeal, is placed 130,000 miles of rail- 
foads, the great water ways of the continent, and all the business which 
is carried over them or affected by them. As was well said on this 
floor yesterday, this bill oughtto be entitled ‘‘ A bill to more completely 
give over the control of the business and political interests of the people 
into the hands of the confederated monopolists.’’ 

These five men can build up the business of one road and tear down 
thatof another. They can make and unmake fortunes with the stroke 
of apen. They can prostrate or destroy the commerce of any city, 
State, or section. Every rai and rtation company is made 
a beggar at their feet and can practically do nothing—-not even keep 
itsaccounts—except in such manner as may, forsooth, please these, their 
masters. No potentate in the world would dare attempt the exercise 
of such arbitrary and unlimited powers. 

This bill is a wide departure from the customs of this Republic. It 
is a gigantic stride toward paternal government, and is fraught with 
dangers yet to follow. It will create alarm among the people when 
its startling innovations are known and understood. Yet, we have 
been warned. Chambers of commerce and boardsof trade al! over the 
country have memorialized us. Asshowing the character of their pre- 
dictions I read a sentence or two from the resolutions sent here by the 
citizens of Minneapolis: 

gives about whose peten rience, and integ- 

nity - can Salecoennie bitennaetoapsoemiioenents aver over the market 
of hundreds of millions of dollars of railway stocks and bonds, over the 
market value of the agricultural products of half a continent, as well as of the 


lands which these ucts are 
So uae power and ceensieainaen to its abuse ought not to - 
presenton unnecessarily to any committee of citizens or be made the foo!-ba: 


Under the provisionsof this bill this commission can create large 8u- 
bers of office-holders, and with these and the business of the country 
under their iron control what political schemes may not be consu™ 
mated? What elections may not be carried? What doubtful or ('s 
puted Presidential successions may not lie within their power’ ! - 
while are the masters of the people the President of the Unit 
States is tacit master, and he becomes by this bill the absolute po 
ical monarch of the country. I can not better express my sentimen's 


Oare 
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a then 


on this subject than by quoting the words of the cloquent Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MorGan]: 


I have heard of Presidents with whom I would not trust that power. Ido 
not say that I would not trust that power in the hands of Mr. Cleveland, for I 
think he is a very honest man, but it is adangerous power to put into the hands 
of any man. He can appoint three commissioners of his own political party, 
and then the responsibility of those commissioners is directly on him. e re- 
sponsibility is not with the Senate on impeachment; it isnot with a grand jury 
on a question of fraud in the administration of their offices. By this bill their 
responsibility is made directly to the President, and not the responsibility 
merely, but all that they do. The President is the man who acts through them, 
and they are responsible to him, and he removes them if they do not suit him. 

Su he wanted to be re-elected President of the United States and he 
should say, ** Here is a doubtful State ;”’ it may be Indiana; “I wish you would 
just arrange to find sufficient reasons why this law ought to be let up on that 
railroad company out there. They have a great many employés. It isa very 
powerful organization. There need not be anything said about it; there is no 
crime about it. It isa mere mnee of political strategy. Could you not afford 
just quietly to let up on that Indiana railroad company and let its competitor, 
alae north and south through Dlinois, which isa dead-certain Republican 
State, feel all the forceof thelaw?” Whynot? This thing will probably never 
be done; but how have we provided that it shall not be done? That is the 
question. What safeguards are we putting in the way of a temptation of this 
kind, which to my mind it seems at least is one of the greatest that could be 
set? 

Mr. President, it will not do to put this sort of power of the administration 
of private rights into the hands of any five men in the United States, and then 
leave the question of their remaining in office, and continuing to do things that 
they want to do in the hands of one man, and he the President of the United 
States. It is autocratic and oligarchic power, a power that American statesmen 
ought never to trust in the hands of any man inthe world. 


As for me I do not believe in any such omnipotent commission. 
There are not five men living whom I would trust with such unbridled 
power. I prefer that every right of the people should be adjudged and 
passed upon by the courts and juries of the country, and when a com- 
mission can be formed whose every act can be reviewed by or appealed 
to a court, then, and not until then, will I vote to establish it. 

But this is not all. Worse yet is tofollow. The bill as it originally 
passed the House contained a provision called the ‘“‘long and short 
haul clause,’’ which read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the 
transportation of property as provided in the first section of this act to charge or 
receive any greater compensation for a similar amount and kind of property, 
for carrying, receiving, storing, forwarding, or handling the same, for a shorter 
than for a longer distance, whieh includes the shorter distance, on any one rail- 
road; and the road of a corporation shall include all the road in use by such 
corporation, whether owned or operated by it under a contract, agreement, or 
lease by such corporation, 


While this may have overstepped the actual requirements of a meas- 
ure tentative in its nature, and partly conjectural as to its results, yet 
it was a square, plain prohibition aimed directly at the outrageous dis- 
crimination existing against local shippers. But now comes the con- 
ference bill, and so metamorphoses this section that its own father 
[Judge REAGAN], if he were here, could not recognize a single linea- 
ment of its features. The section now reads: 


Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggre- 
gate for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property, under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to c and receive as great com- 
pensation fora shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That upon 
application to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act, such 
common carrier may, in special cases, after investigation by the commission, be 
authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property ooo the commission may from time to time 


——S the extent to which such designated common carrier may be relieved 
m the operation of this section of this act, 


The first half of this section is a mass of pompous verbiage, mean- 
ing nothing, and intended by its framer to mean a good deal less than 
nothing. The latter half of the section contains a grant of power to 
the commission, the power of arbitrarily fixing rates for every pound 
of freight that travels by land or water, which is simply appalling. 

Let us first address ourselves to the meaning of the section. Does 
anybody understand it? Who has been able to explain its scope and 
extent? The confereesdo not agree. No twoSenators appear to agree. 


No two members of this House, so far as I can learn, have even at- 


tempted an agreement. The author of the Senate bill [Mr. CuLLom] 


interprets this ambiguous muddle of words as follows: 


The limitations placed upon the prohibition that is made are very significant, 
and they must not be overlooked. They require that in determining the sum 


that may be for a shorter as ith al . 
parison must be made— r as compared with a longer distance, the com 


1. Bet shipments “ of like kind of perty.” 

_ = Under ccbunaaiaiiey stealio desumemnanes ad conditions.” 

3. “* Over the same line.”’ 

4. ‘“‘In the same direction.” 
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Whereupon another learned Senator [Mr. GEorGE] retorts very 
truthfully that if the clause is to receive such a construction ‘‘ then 
the mae in the bill in reference to the long and short hauls 
amoun nothing.’’ There is a growing suspicion rvading this 
House that the railroads ‘“‘have had their finger in the pie,”* 









this section has been so manipulated that it is not intended to hamper 
them much on either long or short hauls. 

One Senator [Mr. FRYE] says: 

Ishould like to know what the fourth section means from this discussion. I 
should like to know how I or my constituents are to determine what it means 
from this discussion. I should like toknow what lights have been thrown upon 
it. The conferees disagree in relation to it; almost every Senator who has dis- 
cussed it disagrees with the other Senators in relation to it. Boards of trade 
in Boston and Indianapolis, the Chamber of Commerce in New York, Legisla- 
tures of the different States, all absolutely disagree diametrically as to what 
this fourth section is. 

Another Senator says: 


Honorable Senators on this floor who announce their adherence to each and 
every section of the bill, and who propose to vote for it as a whole as it stands, 
without the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “*t,”’ and who do not desire 
its amendment in any particular, differ widely, and radically, and irreconcila- 
bly as to the proper construction to be placed on some of its most important 
provisions. Thatthe bill is therefore in its most salient features ambiguous in 
its phraseology, uncertain in its purpose, and vague and misleading in its struct- 
ure, if not indeed absolutely inefficient as a means of meeting and overcoming 
the evil against which it is ostensibly directed, is a fact patent to all. 

While a member of this House [Mr. ELy] says: 


Nobody knows what the language used in this section means. Attempts havo 
been made by the members of the conference committee and others to define 
the principal proposition of this section and its collateral supports, but in vain. 
Only yesterday the gentleman from Iowa inquired of the gentleman from 
Georgia, a member of the conference committee, whether the word “‘ cases”’ in 
this section referred to shipments or to roads. The gentleman from Georgia 
replied that it referred to shipments. The gentleman from Iowa evidently 
believes that it refers to roads. The gentleman from Georgia is asked to ex- 
plain and illustrate the provisions of this section so that we can understand it, 
and he admits his inability to do so. The meaning of every important phrase 
in this fourth section is incomprehensible even to the members of the commit- 
tee who reported the bill. 


And everybody else expresses just about the same opinion. 

I submit whether, if nobody here can agree on the meaning of this 
section, it is probable that the five commissioners created by the bill 
will agree? If the framers of this important section do not know its 
meaning will not endless litigation ariseout of it? And will not ‘‘con- 
fusion worse confounded’’ come when the various Federal courts have 
put their contradictory constructions upon it? It seems to me that 
such legislation should be certain and unambiguous. Nothing ought 
to be left to the discretion of the commission, and as little as pos- 
sible for the decision of the courts. When I read and re-read this sec- 
tion, in a hopeless attempt to unravel it, I feel like exclaiming, as was 
done here yesterday, that ‘‘it seems to be the theory of the pending 
bill to do as little for the people as possible, and to render those sec- 
tions relating to the rights of the people as obscure and unintelligible 
as human ingenuity can make them.”’ 

Now let us turn our attention to the most astonishing, and to me 
utterly indefensible, feature of the bill. It is contained in the follow- 
ing lines of the section just referred to: 

That upon application to the commission appointed under the provisions of 
this act, such common carrier may, in special cases, after investigation by the 
commission, be authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances 
for the transportation of passengers or property ; and thecommission may from 
time to time prescribe the extent to which such designated common carrier may 
be relieved from the operation of this section of this act. 

If the first half of the section should turn out to really mean some- 
thing, and the law proves to be that through freights shall regulate 
local freights, then the commission is empowered to suspend, abrogate, 
or modify it at their own sweet will, and no court in the land can be 
appealed to for injunction against threatened ruin, or compensation for 
damage however great. Was ever legislation stretched so far? Not 
the President, nor the Cabinet, nor the governors of the States, nor the 
highest courts have ever been intrusted with power to suspend, repeal, 
or annul the law. Yet this commission, which may be ignorant, will- 
ful, or corrupt, can abrogate the law as to one road and enforce it upon 
another, being all the while responsible to nobody for their action! 
Was such a thing ever dreamed of before? It was well said by Senator 
INGALLS that— 

This is the first time in the history of legislation that such power as this was 
declared, that such a declaration was made that this particular discrimination 
should be unlawful, that it should be denounced in a legislative enactment, and 
at the same time that the tribunal which was created to enforce the law should 
in specific terms be authorized to abrogate, veto, annul, and repeal it. 

“This section vests in these commissioners, or, in fact, in a bare ma- 
jority of them, the power to send the stock of one railroad up and an- 
other down by the mere order to suspend or enforce this law. They 
can put millions into Wall street in one day and take millions out of 
it the next. They can furnish information, or permit it to be done, by 
which fortunes can be made by one man at the expense of another’s 
bankruptcy. They may favor one competing line of railway until it 
becomes overgrown and rich and utterly destroy its rival. I do not 
intend to vote to put this temptation before anybody, for, sooner or later, 
somebody will fall and public scandal ensue. 

This section isnot only pernicious, but it is ridiculous. The absurd- 
ity consists in describing an offense, forbidding its practice, decreeing 
its punishment, and then serenely permitting it to be committed with 
impunity by the consent of a commission who are empowered by law 
to grant the privilege of sinning. Nothing like it has been known 


and that ; since the sale of indulgences, which Martin Luther thundered against 
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and which disrupted the ali-powerfal Roman Church. If this principle 
is to be ingrafted upon our jurispradence it would be next in order 
to establish a commission to modify or annul the decalogue and pre- 
scribe upon what terms certain favored persons might steal, covet, 
and commit other offenses prohibited in that fandamental moral law. 
Then there is another absurdity in those sections of the bill which rel- 
egate to this commission the hearing and settling of all complaints and 
difficulties affecting the transportation business of the country. Does 
anybody seriously urge that these five men can determine even a tithe 
of the controversies arising between sixty millions of people and the 
network of railroads crossing the country likea labyrinth? The com- 
mission will be utterly impotent to protect the people even if it were 
so inclined. You know how overcrowded are the courts of this coun- 
try sitting in every city and county—Federal, State, and municipal. 
There are thousands of courts transacting the business of the people, 
and nearly all of them behind with their dockets. How is it possible 
for one little commission to transact the enormous business of railroad- 
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com’ —s trade forces poe have been eliminated, and (r 
would have m the mastery of trade. 

Sixth. They eo tended to prevent those shocks to the financia)} interests of 
the country which generally accompany the bankruptcy of great railroaq. 4 ~ 
porations. - 

Seventh. Since they have been adopted the railroad transportation fa,;);, 

of the country have been > peety eatended. The volume of traffic hn« 
enormously we constantly fallen. These facts co... 
prove that railroad Selection te has not had the effect of obstructing the j,.., 
Sa tion of trade forces and of the direct compet 
babween (enews Statistics hereinbefore presented clear! 


Kighth, ithe most h ul aspect of federations for the division or ; ; 
traffic is that thereby the railroads have been brought to a condition i), «), 
their accountability to the public interests may be more clearly defined. an. j,, 
which any de ure from undoubted principles of right can be obser, r 
the oe aes ity eee heeseee. It is believed to be much easier to reeniat. 

railroads with respect to matters relating to con, ula ‘ 
among the States Sane ye en a number of railroads acting jn... 
pendently, for the reason these federations constitute concrete ¢ ~ ten 
of relationships and antagovisms both among railroads and among trade a; 
ters, and tend to illustrate the relative force of the same. 


Ans} 
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oe : : : - Ninth. Railroad have not proved to be rigid compacts, | t they have 
ing? I do not believe anybody imagines it can be properly done. | been constant! os ect to to change. Occasional and even protracted wars of 
Senator MoRRILL gives his estimates in the following words: rates render of pubic inter at times almost entirely inoperative. This 
; venedl oe = li vatof “ Eilcsant Nosnbenliol ase teverntsc symptom of their 

To take charge of this bill under its present terms I do not think fifty com- oitiieom: he conditions surrounding and governing the commer. 


missioners would be able the first year to transact the business that will be 
thrown on their hands, and yet we provide in this bill that there shall be only 
five commissioners, and leave it, even for those who are not at all interested in 
any freight matter, to make any complaint that they see fit, and that complaint 
has to be considered by these five commissioners. 

Senator SHERMAN concurs, and says: 


Then the bill limits the powers of the commission to allow rates to a 
considerable extent, somewhat more than the original Senate bill did, because 
they must take up each particular case, each eee 7 decide upon 
that. What does that mean? Does that mean that they shall not make any 
general regulations which would apply to all articles exported to foreign coun- 
tries? Not at all. But they must take up the case as applied to a a 
railroad under particular circumstances and particular co: ons. If is the 
duty imposed on this commission there will not be time in the twelve months 
between January and January to act upon one-tenth of the cascs that will be 
presented to it. 

And so says nearly every member of either House who has spoken 
to this point. The practical railroad men of the country see it in the 
same light. The president of the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad is reported in the New York Tribune of December 19 as fol- 
lows: 

The pro board of commissioners will at least for a 1 time only aggra- 
vate the —— Fiv e commissioners to examine and docde promptly such 
delicate, difficult, and complicated questions as these! Seventy-five commis- 
sioners well trained in the necessary requirements of their positions could not 
do it. It would require the whole time of five commissioners to hear and 
upon the grievances of this company alone. It would take five for each of the 
other trunk lines. It would take months of careful and diligent examination to 
make an intelligent report or reach a wise conclusion, 


The only redeeming feature of the matter is that the commission 
may be kept so busy and overworked by these details that they will be 
comparatively powerless to oe the mischief lurking in other 
sections of the bill. The less they are permitted to meddle with the 
business of the country the better it will be. I can not stop to discuss 
other evils of the conference bill—such is the wide door thrown open 
to systematic and universal blackmailing of railroads under fictitious 
complaints—for I assume that dangers of that character will be 
by gentlemen who are accustomed to espouse the cause of the rail- 
roads. I find use for all my time in laying bare the jeopardy in which 
the people are placed by this ill-advised bill. 

Before I close my argument I wish to say a few words in regard to 
the subject of ‘‘pooling.’’ Section 5 of the pending bill absolutely 
and unconditionally prohibits the pooling of freights or the division of 
aggregate receipts between competing railroads. This provision was 





ieee y tremapenieiion ates or peony exe constantly aio or 
—s it is impracticable that yee ed rules or set of rules should be formulatci - 
hich in practice would tend to prevent such changes. FY 


This seems to me to be sound logic, good judgment, fair to the rail. 
roads, and for the general benefit of the public. 

In en I presume it is unnecessary for me to say that I shal] 
vote ‘‘nay.’’ a vote does not, nor do I intend it sh: ould, imply 
that I disfavor Saiutin oan this subject. Neither do I wish it un 
derstood that I would not support a reasonable bill even if it did not 
precisely conform to my views. In my judgment this conference Te- 
portought not to be concurred in bythe House. Such action here wil 
send it back to a new conference committee which, in all eben 
would amend the bill so that thecommission might be empowered 
to hear, investigate, and recommend, with the additional right toe xer . 
cise certain executive functions, subject at all times to the restrainir 1 
orders of the courts. The long and short haul clause should be so mod- 
ified as not to risk the diversion or destruction of our transcontinental 
carrying trade, whereby the products of China and India are trans- 
ported to Europe in competition with the Suez Canal, the Panama route, 
and the ocean lines. It should also be so modified as not to interfere 3 
with the free shipment abroad of the agricultural products of the creat § 
West and the mechanical products of the interior cities. The yoo! 
clause should also be made more elastic. 

Were these changes made I would earnestly, although not without 
ap ension, support the bill. If it did not prove all that it o ught 
to be we could, at future sessions, so amend it that it would become a 
wise and beneficent law. But in its’present condition, with the i 
perable objections I have pointed ont, I can not vote to concur. 
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THE BILL AS IT PASSED THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES JULY 30, 1°-)—cox- 
MONLY CALLED THE REAGAN BILL. 


Petenatted ty Go Gents ont of resentatives of the United Slates of 
America in assembled, That unlawful for any person or per- 
sons or associated eenatetatmercet os of property 
by from one State or Territory or the District of Columbia to or thro igh 
one or more other States or Territories of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or to or from any foreign country, any pee ctly to chs 
or receive from any person or persons any greater or Jess rate or am 
qe cbwent thin is charged 


. 
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freight, com to ved fre a any other 
also embodied in the House bill for which I voted. I do not, however, or persons for like and contem service in the carr AIT) ng,t \ 
assent wholly to the proposition. Pooling should not be prohibited, shall be reasonable, A ee Oe Snares for cial, 


for it is often a benefit rather than an injury to the public. It should 
be regulated, controlled, and held thoroughly in so that it could 
not be used as a means of imposing on the per or producer. This 
could be readily done under either the House all or pending 


same for the carriage, receiving, delivery, stor- 

cand ban of all of like character carried by him or then and 
eq the same kind of services connected with 

5 Sramapesenien Unssent a8 aforesaid. No break, stoppage, 





y contract, agreement, or understanding, shall be made 
both of which prohibit unjust and unreasonable aoe for t> poavens the carriage of any property from being and being fa ated as one 
tion. Any one who will carefully peruse the report of Hon. anaes ae Gomannieg 0 this —— in sane _ 
Nimmo, jr., Chief ofthe Bureau of Statistics, made to the Secretary of 2 SSS ew, lange mabe good faith for 8 
Treasury December 31, 1884, upon the subject of ‘ railroad and necessary parpess, without any intent to ayoid or interrupt such 
and the relation of railroads to commerce,’ will, I think, concur in “ono 2 it aay ae « oo wed sengaged in the car- 
opinion that pooling should be directed and kept within proper bounds, Splanienatenbetesmention: din the first sectior 


but not prohibited. I quote so much of his report as contains his con- 
clusions upon this subject in condensed form: 


In conclusion, the Showing general sheerveatians may be made in regard to 
railroad federations or pooling 

First. They have been instrumental s preventing unjust unjust discriminations 
through special secret rates to favored shippers, consequent demorali- 


pone nyse : any combination, contract, or agreement. by char cal 
in cars,or by any other means, wit! intent t . 


vent the’ carringe of of such property from being conti continuous from the plact 
er Bead mye! Gili. whether carried on one or several rs 
be unlawful for any person or persons carrying Pro! 






freights, or to the freights, and competing rai! f sac 
zation of trade. da between the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings ©! © 
nd. They have prevented many unjust and ruinous discriminations or any portion of them; and in any case of an agreement for |! ell be 
centath towns and cities, and against particular States or sections of the coun- | ing of or earnings as each day of its continuance 5 
a 
“Third, They have oe to ens fluctuating rates. Sec, 3. That it shall be unlawful for any — or persons engaged in the 
Fourth. ‘They have had the he effect of protecting the weaker lines and of pre- of property snatoresnid a —s rch ions 
venting t meen y stronger iines, and thus of conserving elements or other advantage. any form oom mad 
of competition in transportation. rendered as aforesaid by him or them. 


he 
Fifth. B ting the of lees they Sec, 4, That it unlawful for any person or ms engaged in the 
have provedned te teen tiene eae tae Ste enna J nn an Jom provided in the first section of eenee to chars 
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for carrying, receiving, storing, forwarding, or handling the same, for ashorter 
than for alonger distance, which includes the shorter distance, on any one rail- 
road; and the road of a corporation shall include all the road in use by such 
corporation, whether own or operated by it under a contract, agreement, or 
lease by such corporation. 

Src. 3 That all persons engaged in carrying property as provided in the first 
section of this act shall adopt and keep posted up schedules on their respective 
roads, as described in section 4 of this act, which shall plainly state : 

First. The different kinds and classes of property to be carried. z 

Second. The different places between which such property shall be carried. 

Third. The rates of freight and prices of carriage between such places, and 
for all services connected with the receiving, delivery, loading, unloading, stor- 
ing, or handling the same. And the accounts for such service shal! show what 
= of the charges are for transportation, and what part are for loading, un- 

oading, and other terminal facilities. : 7 

Such schedules may be changed from time to time as hereinafter provided. 
Copies of such schedules shall a priate, plain, a type, = — aoe 
of ordinary pica, and shall be ke in eee lor public inspection in a 
least two a in ev depot = frekg ts are received or delivered; and 
no such schedule shall raised in any particular except by the substitution 
of another schedule containing the specifications above required, which sub- 
stitute schedule shall plainly state the time when it shall go into effect, and 
copies of which, printed as eedaiil shall be posted as above provided at least 
five days before the same shall gointo effect; and the same shall remain in force 
until another schedule shall as aforesaid be substituted ; and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons engaged in carrying property on railroads as afore- 
said, after thirty days after the passage of this act, to charge or receive more or 
less compensation for the carriage, receiving, delivery, loading, unloading, 
handling, or storing of any of the property contemplated by the first section of 
this act than shall be specified in such schedule as may at the time be in force. 
Any company or corporation receiving freight for shipment in the United States 
to be carried through a foreign country, the ultimate destination of which is 
some place in the United States, said company so receiving said freight shall 
keep posted in a conspicuous place at the depot where said freight is received 
for shipment a schedule giving the through rates to all points in the United 
States beyond the foreign or a failure to do which shall subject the said 
company or corporation to all the _——— herein fixed; and any freight 
shipped into a forei country, and reshipped into the United States, the 
through rate on which shall not have been made public as required by this act, 
shall, before it is admitted into the United States from said foreign country, be 
subject to customs duties as if said anne were of foreign production; and any 
law in conflict with this section is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. That each and all of the provisions of this act shall apply to all prop- 
erty, and the receiving, delivery, loading, unloading, handling, storing, or 
carriage of the same, on one actually or substantially continuous carriage, oras 
part of such continuous carriage, as provided for in the first section of this act, 
and the compensation thereof, whether such property be carried wholly on one 
railroad or partly on several railroads, as defined in section 4 of this act, and 
whether such services are performed or compensation paid or received by or to 
one person alone or in connection with another or other persons. 

Sec. 7. That each and every act, matter, or thing in this act declared to be 
unlawful is hereby prohibited; and in case any person or persons as defined in 
this act, engaged as aforesaid, shall do, suffer, or permit to be done any act, 
matter, or thing in this act prohibited or forbidden, or shall omit to do any act, 
matter, or thing in this act required to be done, or shall be guilty of any viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, such person or persons shall be held to pay 
the person or persons injured the full amount of damages so sustained, together 
with a reasonable counsel or attorney’s fee, to be fixed by the court in every 
case of recovery, which attorney's fee shall be taxed and collected as costs in 
the case, 'o be recovered by the person or persons so damaged by suit in any 
State or United States court of competent jurisdiction where the person or per- 
sons causing such damage can be found or may have an agent, office, or place of 
business. Any action to be brought as aforesaid may be considered, and if so 
brought shall be'regarded, as a subject of equity jurisdiction and discovery, and 
affirmative relief may be sought and obtained therein. In any such action so 
broughtasacaseof equitable cognizance as aforesaid, any director, officer, re- 
ceiver, or trustee of any corporation or company aforesaid, or any receiver, 
trustee, or person aforesaid, or any agent ofany such corporation or company, re- 
ceiver, trustee, or person aforesaid, or of any of them, alone or with any other per- 
son or persons, party or parties, may and shall be compelled to attend, appear, and 
testify and give evidence; and no claim that any such testimony or evidence 
might or might not tend to criminate the person testifying or giving evidence 
shail be of any avail, but such evidence or testimony shall not be used as against 
such person on the trial of any indictment againsthim. The attendanceand ap- 
pearance of any of the persons who as aforesaid may be compelled to appear or 
testify, and the giving of the testimony or evidence by the same, respectively, 
and the production of books and papers thereby, may and shall be compelled the 
same asin the case of any other witness; and in case any deposition or evidence, 
or the production of any books or papers, may be desired or required for the pur- 
pose of applying for or sustaining any such action, the same, and the production 
of books and papers, may and shall be had, taken, and compelled by or before 


any United States commissioner, or in any manner provided or to be provided | 


for as to the taking of other depositions or evidence, or the attendance of wit- 
nesses, or the production of other books or papers in or by chapter 17 of title 
13 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. No action aforesaid shall be 
sustained unless brought within one year after the cause of action shall accrue, 
or within one year after the party complaining shall have come to a knowledge 
action. And as many causes of action as may accrue within the 

year may be joined in the same suit or complaint. 
Sec. 8. That any directoror officer of any corporation or company acting or 
as aforesaid, or any receiver or trustee, lessee, or person acting or en- 
as aforesaid, or any agent of any such corporation or company, receiver, 
trustee, or person aforesaid, or of one of them, alone or with any other corpora- 
tion, company, person, or party, who shall willfully do, or cause or willingly 
suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibited or 
forbidden, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail to do 
— poetter, <7 Orne in this act uired to be done, or cause or willingly 
‘er or permit any act, matter, or thing so directed or required by this act 
to be done not to be so done, or shall aid or abet any such omission or failure, 
or shall be guilty of any infraction of this act, or aid or abet therein, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not more 


Sec. 9. That in this act shall y to the carriage, receiving, storage, 
handling, or deewendines of property wholly within one State, and aan oe 
om or destined to some foreign country or other State or Territory ; nor l 
it the United States at lower rates of freight and 
Gases Gan fer tho seneral public, or to the transportation of articles free or 


for charitable or religi 
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10. That the words “ person or ” as used in this act, except where 
otherwise provided, shall be contiensland nail to mean person or persons, offi- 


cer or officers, corporation or corporations, company or companies, receiver or 
receivers, trustee or trustees, lessee or lessees, agent or agents, or other person 
or engaged in any of the matters and things mentioned in this 
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THE PENDING BILL, REPORTED FROM THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE, AND 
AGREED TO BY THE SENATE JANUARY Hi, 1587. 


That the provisions of this act shall apply to any common carrier or carriers 
engaged in the transportation of p»ssengers or property wholly by railroad, or 
| partly by railroad and partly by water when both are used, under a common 
control, management, or arrangement, for a continuous carriage or shipment, 
from one State or Territory of the United States, or the District of Columbia, to 
any other State or Territory of the United States, or the District of Columbia, or 
from any place in the United States to an adjacent foreign country, or from any 
ylace in the United States through a foreign country to any other place in the 
Einited States, and also to the transportation in like manner of property shipped 
from any place in the United States to a foreign country and carried from such 
place to a port of transshipment, or shipped from a foreign country to any place 
in the United States and carried to such pInce from a port of entry either in the 
United States or an adjacent foreign country: Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty, or to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of property, wholly 
within one State, and not shipped to or from a foreign country from or to any 
State or Territory as aforesaid. ; 
The term “ railroad” as used in this aét shall include all bridges and ferries 
used or operated in connection with any railroad, and also all the roads in use 
by any corporation operating a railroad, whether owned or operated under a 
contract, agreement, or lease; and the term “transportation” shall incluie all 
instrumentalities of shipment or carriage. 
All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, or for 


able and just, and every unjust, unreasonable charge f 
ited and declared tc be unlawful. 

Sec. 2. That if any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, 
directly or indirectly, by any special rate, rebate, drawback, or other device, 
charge, demand, coilect, or receive from any person or persons a greater or less 
compensation for any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the transportation 
of passengers or property, subject to the provisions of this act, than it charges, 
demands, collects, or receives from any other person or persons for doing for 
him or them a like and contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like 
kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, such 
common earrier shall be deemed guilty of unjust discrimination. which is hereby 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

Sec.3. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference or ad- 
vantage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any 
particular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, or to subject any par- 
ticular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular descrip- 
tion of traffic,to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any 
respect whatsoever. 

Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, according to 
their respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper, and equal facilities for the 
interchange of traffic between their respective lines,and for the receiving, for- 
warding,and delivering of passengers and property to and from their several 
lines and those connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate in their rates 
and charges between such connecting lines; but this shail not be construed as 
requiring any such common carrier to give the use of its tracks or terminal 
facilities to another carrier engaged in like business. 

Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provis- 
ions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate 
for the transportatiow of passengers or of like kind of property, under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to charge and receive as great 
compensation for a shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That 
upon application to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act 
such common carrier may, in special cases, after investigation by the commis- 
sion, be authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the 
transportation of passengers or property; and the commission may from time 
to time prescribe the exient to which such designated common carrier may be 
relieved from the operation of this section of this act. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provis- 
ions of this act to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination with any 
other common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of different and 
competing railroads, or to divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds of 
the earnings of such railroads, or any portion thereof; andin any case of an 
agreement for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each day of its continuance 
shall be deemed a separate offense. 

Sec. 6. That every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall 
print and keep for public inspection schedules showing the rates and fares and 
charges for the transportation of passengers and property which any such com- 
mon carrier has established and which are in force at the time upon its railroad, 
as defined by thefirst section of this act. The schedules printed as aforesaid by 
any such common carrier shall plainly state the places upon its railroad be- 
tween which property and passengers will be carried, and shall contain the 
classification of freight in force upon such railroad,and shall also state sepa- 
ratety the terminal charges and any rules or regulations which in any wise 
change, affect, or determine any part of the aggregate of such aforesaid rates 
and fares and charges. Such schedules shall be plainly printed in large type, 
of at least the size of ordinary pica, and copies for the use of the public shail 

be kept in every depot or station upon any such railroad, in such places and in 

such form that they can be conveniently inspected. 

Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act receiving freight in 
the United States to be carried through a foreign country to any place in the 
United States shall also in like manner print and keep for public inspection, at 
every depot where such freight is received for shipment, schedules showing 
the through rates established and charged by such common carrier to all points 
in the United States beyond the foreign country to which it accepts freight for 
shipment; and any freight shipped from the United States through a foreign 
country into the United States, the through rate on which shall not have been 
made public as required by this act, shall, before it is admitted into the United 
States from said foreign country, be subject to customs duties as if said freight 
were of foreign production ; and any law in conflict with this section is hereby 
repealed. 

No advance shall be made in the rates, fares, and charges which have been 
established and published as aforesaid by any common earrier in compliance 
with the requirements of this section, except after ten days’ public notice, which 
shall plainly state the changes proposed to be made in the schedule then in force, 
and the time when the increased rates, fares, or charges wiil go into effect; and 
the proposed changes shall be shown by printing new schedules, or shall be 
plainly indicated upon the schedules in force at the time and kept for public in- 
spection. Reductions in such published rates, fares, or charges may be made 
without previous public notice; but whenever any such reduction is made, no- 
tice of the same shall immediately be publicly posted and the changes made shall 

| immediately be made public by printing new schedules, or shall immediately 
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be plain y indicated upon the schedules at the time in force and kept for public 
spectio 
eee hm any such common éarrier shall have established and published tie 
rates, fares,and charges, in compliance with the provisions of this section, it 
shall be unlawful for such common carrier to charge, demand, collect, or receive 
from any person or persons a greater or less compensation for the transportation 
of passengers or property, or for any services in connection therewith, than is 
speciSed in such published schedule of rates, fares, and as may at the 
time be in force. 

Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall file with the 
commission hereinafter provided for copies of its schedules of rates, fares, and 
charges which have been established and published in compliance with the 
requirements of this section, and shall promptly notify said commission of all 
changes made in the same. Every such common carrier shallalso file with said 
commission copies of all contracts, agreements, or arrangements with other 
common carriers in relation to any traffic affected by the provisions of this act 
to which it may be aparty. And in cases where passengers and freight pass 
over continuous lines or routes operated by more than one common carrier, 
and the several common carriers operating such lines or routes establish joint 
tariffs of rates, or fares, or charges for such continuous lines or routes, copies of 
such joint tariffs shall also, in like manner, be filed with said commission. Such 
soins rates, fares, and charges on such continuous lines so filed as aforesaid shall 

e made public by such common carriers when directed by said commission, in 
so far as may,in the judgment of the commission, be deemed practicable; and 
said commission shall from time to time prescribe the measure of ublicity 
which shall be given tosuch rates, fares, and charges, or tosuch part of them as 
it may deem it practicable for such common carriers to publish, and the places 
in which they shall be published; but no common carrier party to any such 
joint tariff shall be liable for the failure of any other common carrier y 
——— to observe and adhere to the rates, fares, or charges thus made and pub- 
lished, 

If any such common carrier shall neglect or refuse to file or publish its 
schedules or tariffs of rates, fares, and Same as provided in this section, or 
any part of the same, such common carrier 1, in addition to other penalties 
herein prescribed, be subject to a writ of mandamus, to be issued by any circuit 
court of the United States in the judicial district wherein the principal office of 
said common carrier is situated or wherein such offense may be committed, 
and if such common carrier be a foreign corporation, in the judicial circuit 
wherein such common carrier accepts traffic and has an nt to perform such 
service,to compel compliance with the aforesaid provisions of this section; 
and such writ shall issue in the name of the ple of the United States, at the 
relation of the commissioners appointed under the provisions of this act; and 
failure to comply with its requirements shall be punishable as and for a con- 
tempt; and the said commissioners, as complainants, may also apply, in an 
such circuit court of the United States, for a writ of injunction against suc 
common carrier, to restrain such common carrier from receiving or transporting 
property among the several States and Territories of the United States, or be- 
tween the United States and adjacent foreign countries, or between ports of 
transshipment and of entry and the several States and Territories of the United 
States, as mentioned in the first section of this act, until such common carrier 
shall have complied with the aforesaid provisions of this section of this act. 

Sec, 7. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to enter into any combination, contract, or agreement, ex- 
pressed or implied, to prevent, by change of time schedule, carriage in different 
cars, or by other means or devices, thé carr of freights from being continuous 
from the place of shipment to the place of ina ion; and no break of bulk, 
stoppage, or interruption made by such common carrier shall prevent the car- 
riage of freights from being and being treated as one continuous carriage from 
the place of shipment to the place of destination, unless such break, page, 
or interruption was made in good faith for some necessary purpose, and with- 
out any intent to avoid or unnecessarily interrupt such continuous carriage or 
to evade any of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. That in case any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act 
shall do, cause to be done, or yous to be done any act, matter, or thing in this 
act prohibited or declared to unlawful, or shall omit to do any act, matter, or 
thing in this act required to be done, such common carrier shall be liable to the 
person or persons injured thereby for the full amount of damages sustained in 
consequence of any such violation of the provisions of this act, together with a 
reasonable counsel or attorney's fee, to be fixed by the court in every case of re- 
covets, which attorney’s fee 1 be taxed and collected as part of the costs in 
the case. 

Sec. 9. That any person or persons claiming to be by any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act may either make complaint to the 
commission as hereinafter provided for, or may bring suit in his or their own 
behalf for the recovery of the damages for which such common carrier may 
be liable under the provisions of this act, in any district or circuit court of the 
United States of competent jurisdiction; but such person or persons shall not 
have the right to pursue both of said remedies, and must in each case elect 
which one of the two methods of procedure herein provided for he or they will 
adopt. In any such action brought for the recovery of damages the court be- 
fore which the same shall be pending may compel any director, officer, receiver, 
trustee, or agent of the corporation or company defendant in such suit to at- 
tend, appear, and testify in such case, and may compel the production of the 
books and papers of such corporation or company party to any such suit; the 
claim that any such testimony or evidence may tend to criminate the person 
giving such evidence ‘shall not excuse such witness from but such 
evidence or testimony shall not be used against such person on trial of any 
criminal wenecomne. ject ‘to th c act, 

Sc, 10. any common carrier su e provisions of this or 
whenever such common is a corporation, any director or officer A 
or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, a acting for or employed by such 

r pee company, person, or 
rty, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or willingly suffer or tto 
done, any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibited or declared to be unlaw- 
ful, or who shall aid or abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail to do any act, 
matter, or thing in this act required to be done, or shall cause or willingly suffer 
or permitany act, matter, or thing so directed or required by this act to be done 
not to be so ne, or shall aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be 
guilty of any infraction of this or shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed 
guilty ofa misdemeanor, and , upon conviction thereof in any district court 
of the United States within the jurisdiction of which such offense was com- 
mitted, be subject to a fine of not to exceed $5,000 for each offense. 

Sec. 11. That a commission is hereby 
the interstate-commerce commission, which 
sioners, who shall be eons by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. commissioners first appointed under this act shall 
continue in office for the term of two, three, four, five, and six years, Series as 

iy 


[ 


from the Ist day of January, A. D. 1887, the term of each to be 
President; but their successors shall be 
that any person chosen to fill a vacancy 
pired term of the commissioner whom he shall succeed. Any commissioner 
may be removed by the PeestSent Ser inciieenes, een ey, ae 
in office. Not more than three of the 

the same political party, No person in 
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into the management of the business of all common carriers s 
visions of this act, and shall keep itself informed as to the manner and me: hod 
in which the same is conducted,and shall have the right to obtain fron, «,.) 
common carriers full and complete information necessary to enable the oo... 
mission to perform the duties and carry out the objects for which it was created. 
and for the purposes of this act the commission shall have power to require the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and the ation of all books, papers. 
tariffs, contracts, agreements, and documents re 
vestigation, and to that en may invoke the aid of any court of the Unite: 
States in requiring the attendance and testimony of witnesses an: 
tion of books, ve. and documents under the provisions of this section 
j . 


a 
or persons, issue an order, requiring such common carrier or o 
to 


and give evidence touching the matter in question ; and any failure t 
order of the court may be punished by such court as a contempt thereof. 
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relation to,any common carrier subject to the provisions of this ac 
stock or bonds thereof, or who isin any way ay interested t 
enter upon the duties of or hold such office. id - 
in any other business, vocation, oremployment. No vacancy in the aaa 
sion shall impair the right of the remaining commissioners to exercise || the 
powers of the commission. rg 


t, or owning 
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commissioners shal] ae en 


Sec. 12, That the commission hereby created shall have authority to inquire 


ubject to the pro- 


»m- 


ating to any matter under in. 


1 
i the produc- 


And any of circuit courts of the United States within the jurisdicti, 


which such inquiry is carried on may, in case of contumacy or refusal] to ob = 


»bey 
of this act, 
ther person 
80 ordered) 
0 obey such 


ween issued to any common carrier subject to the provisions 
appear before said commission (and produce books and papers if 


clain: * any such testimony or evidence may tend to criminate the a 
giving such evidence shall not excuse such witness from testifying; but such 
evidence or testimony shall not be used against such person on the trial of any 
criminal proceeding. F 

Src. 13, That any person, firm, corporation, or association, or any mercantile, 


agricultural, or ieee pees) society, or any body politic or municipal organ. 
ization, complaining of an 

carrier subject to the pro ns of this act in contravention of the provisions 
thereof, may apply to said commission by petition, which shall briefly state the 
facts; whereupon a statement of the thus 

the commission to such common carrier, who shal! be called upon to satisfy the 


ng done or omitted to be done by any common 


made shall be forwarded by 


—— or to answer the same in writing within a reasonable time, to be 
oo fied by the commission, If such common carrier, within the time speci- 
ed, shal! make tion for the injury all to have been done, said car- 


rier shall be relieved of liability to the compla’ t only for the particular vio- 
lation of law thus complained of. If such carrier shall not satisfy the complaint 
within SeSme sponse. or there shall appear to be any reasonable ground for 
investigating complaint, it shall be the duty of the commission to investi- 
the matters complained of in such manner and by such means as it shall 
eem proper. 

Said commission shall, in like manner, investigate any complaint forwarded 
by the railroad co: oner or railroad commission of any State or Territory, 
at the uest of such commissioner or commission, and may institute any in- 
quiry on its own motion in the same manner and to the same effect as though 
complaint had been made. 

No complaint shall at any time be dismissed because of the absence of direct 
damage to the complainant. 

Sec, 14, That whenever an investigation shall be made by said commission it 
shall be its duty to make a report in writing in thereto, which shall in- 
clude the findings of fact upon which the conclusions of the commission are 
based, with its recommendation as to what reparation, if any, should 
be made by the common carrier to any party or parties who may be found to 
have been injured ; and such findings so made shall thereafter, in al! judicial 

roceed. be deemed prima facie evidence as to each and every fact found 
ions made by the commission shal! be entered of re:- 
ord, and a copy thereof shall be furnished to the — may have com- 
plained, and to any common carrier that may have m complained of. 

Sec. 15. That if in any case in which an investigation shall be made by «id 
commission it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the comm i=\.: 
either by the testimony of witnesses or other evidence, that anything has 
done or omitted to be done in violation of the provisions of this act, or o/ 
law cognizable by said commission, by any common carrier, or that any 
or damage has been sustained by the party or parties complaining, or b ; 
— ved in co uence of any such violation, it shall be the duty of 

e commission to forthwith cause a copy of its report in respect thereto to be 
delivered to common carrier, with a notice to said common car- 
rier to cease desist from such violation, or to make reparation for tie in- 
jury so fornd to have been done, or both, within a reasonable time, to be speci- 
a 






wor a and if, within the time specified, it shall be made to 

eh to the ion that such common carrier has ceased from sucli vio- 
for the injury found to have been «: ne, 

and notice of the nc to the gotta . 
tion of the party complaining, a statement to that effect ye entered of rec- 
ord by the coe sion, and thesaid renee coerenpon be relieved 

Theat whe or penalt r such particular ion of law. — 

aie =. cnever an common carrier, as defined in and subject to the 
pro of this act, shall or refuse or neglect to obey any lawful order 
or t of the commission in this act named, it shall be the duty of the 
‘ lawful for any company or person interested in such order or 

= m te y, in 4 summary way, ee oe circuit court of the 
Un States in equity in the in which the common car- 
oe nm ordet its pal orin which the violation or disobedi- 
— = t shall ae. alleging such violation or dis- 
as the case may be; and the court shall have power to hear and 
determine the matter, on such short notice to the common carricr complained 
common —= notice may be served on —_ 
court shall officers, agents, or servants, in such manner as the 
direct need pa court shall — to hear and determine the mat- 

0 witha the formal pleadings and proceed- 

in equity, but in such a manner as to do justice 
this end such court shall have power, if it think fit, to 
such persons as it may appoint, all 

court may think needful to enable it to form 4 just jods: 

ment in the matter of such petition; and on such hearing the report © —_ 
commission shall be prima facie evidence of the matters therein stated; and’! 
to such court, on such hearing or on rt of any such person 
persons, the lawful order or requirement of said commission drawn in 
owen )— 4 een eee er enaeet, it shall be lawful forsuch court to issue 
ei wise, ‘ ir 

: om See aie icaienion oath vin jation or disobedience of 
same; and in case ining obedience — 

; any disobedience of any such writ of injunction oF © 

rocess and ws! lawful for sash courte 
writs any other process id court incident or app!icab’© © 

of injunction or other proper So ee nany ox otherwise, against suc h 

common carrier, and Wacmipemation, equinsd one Ge more of the directors, of 
Sich pease iter teres gustan ot logon gate pees 
or z 

or otherwise ; and said court may, if it shall think fit, make an order 


| 
| 
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directing such common carrier or other person so disobeying such writ of in- 
junction or aoe process, mandatory or otherwise, to pay such sum of 
money not ex ing for each carrier or person in default the sum of $500 for 
every day after a day to be named in the order that such carrier or other per- 
son shall fail to obey such injunction or other proper process, mandatory or 
otherwise; and such moneys shall be payable as the court shall direct, either 
to the party complaining, or into court to abide the ultimate decision of the 
court, or into the Treasury; and payment thereof may, without prejudice to 
any other mode of recovering the same, be enforced by attachment or order 
in the nature of a writ of execution, in like manner as if the same had been 
recovered by a final decree in m in such court. When the subject in 
dispute shall be of the value of $2,000 or more, either party to such proceeding 
before said court may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, under 
the same regulations now —— by law in respect of security for such ap- 
peal; but such appeal shall not operate to stay or supersede the order of the 
court or the execution of any writ or process thereon ; and such court may, in 
every such matter, order the payment of such costs and counsel fees as shall be 
deemed le. Whenever any such petition shall be filed or presented by 
the commission it shall be the duty of the district attorney, under the direction 
of the Attorney-General of the United States, to prosecute the same; and the 
costs and expenses of such prosecution shall be paid out of the appropriation 
for the expenses of the courts of the United States. For the pur s of this 
act, excepting its ae provisions, the circuit courts of the United States shall 
be deemed to be always in session. 

Sec. 17. That the commission may conduct its proceedings in such manner as 
will best conduce to the proper dispatch of business and to the ends of justice. A 
majority of the commission shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness, but no commissioner shall parti:ipate in any hearing or proceeding in 
which he hasany pecuniary interest. %3aid commission may, from time to time, 
make or amend such general rules or urders as may be requisite for the order 
and regulation of proceedings before it, including forms of notices and the serv- 
ice thereof, which shall conform, as nearly as may be, to those in use in the 
courts of the United States. Any party may appear before said commission and 
be heard, in person or by attorney. Every vote and official act of the commis- 
sion shall be entered of record, and its proceedings shall be public upon the re- 
quest of either y interested. Said commission shall have an official seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed. Either of the members of the commission 
may administer oaths and affirmations. 

Sec. 18. That each commissioner shall receive an annual salary of $7,500, pay- 
able in the same manner as the salaries of judges of the courts of the United 

The commission shall appoint a secretary, who shall receive an annual 
salary of $3,500, = in like manner. The commission shall have authority 
to employ and fix the compensation of such other employésasit may find neces- 
sary to the proper pemanence of its duties, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

The commission shall be furnished by the Secretary of the Interior with suit- 
able offices and all necessary office supplies. Witnesses summoned before the 
commission shall be paid the same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. Allof the expenses of the commission, including 
all necessary expenses for tra rtation incurred by the commissioners, or 
by their oe under their orders, in making any investigation in any other 
Pp than in the city of Washington, shall be allowed and paid, on the presen- 
tation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman of the commis- 
sion and the of the Interior. 

Sec. 19. That the gelncioss office of the commission shall be in the city of 
Washington, where its general sessions shall be held; but whenever the con- 
venience of the public or of the may be promoted or delay or expense 
prevented thereby, the may hold special sessions in any part of 
the United States. It may,by one or more of the commissioners, prosecute 


any inquiry to its duties,in any part of the United States, into any 
matter or question fact pees to business of any common carrier 
subject to the provisions is act. 

Sec. 20. That the commission is hereby authorized to require annual reports 


from all common carriers eS to the provisions of this act, to fix the time and 
prescribe the manner in which such reports shall be made, and to require from 
answers to all questions upon which the commission may 
Such annual shall show in detail the amount of cap- 
ital stock issued, the amounts therefor, and the manner of payment for 
the same; the dividends id, surplus fund, if any, and the nuraber of stock- 
holders; the funded and and the interest paid thereon; the cost 
and value of the carrier’s propert , franchises, and a the number of 
employés, and the salary pai onan class; the amounts expended for improve- 
ments each year, how expended, and the character of such improvements; the 
earn and receipts for each branch of business and from all sources; the 
ope and other expenses ; the balances of profit and loss; and a complete 
bit of the financial operation of the carrier each year, including an annual 
Such reports shall also contain such information in relation to 


FE 


rates or regulations, concerning fares or freights, or agreements, arrangements, 
or contracts with common carriers, as the commission may require; and 
the said commission may, within its discretion, for the purpose of enabling it 


the better to carry out the purposes of this act, prescribe (if in the opinion of the 
to prescribe such uniformity and methods of keep- 
of time within which all common carriers subject to the 
have, as near as may be, a uniform system of ac- 
counts, and the manner in which such accounts 1 be ke 
sae = cielo othe tenclay fGe loan phich hat by hin 
year, ea e n r, shall be by him 
transmitted to Con, and of which shall be distributed as are the 
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ulation of com- 
egislation relat- 


commission may deem x 

That nothing in this act shall i ee 
for the United States, — or munici- 
purposes, or to or from fairs and expositions 
the issuance of mileage, excursion, or commutation 
nothing in this be construed to prohibit any com- 
reduced rates to ministers of religion; nothing in this 
to prevent railroads from Se eearmene to theirown 
the principal of any railroad com- 
— with oo railroad com- 
; and this contained shall 

remedies ~ nt hee law or b 
addition to such remedies: Provided, 

Peg Sheets al ip any way ba eteetes this act. 

That $100 000 is hereby appropriated for the use and pur- 
act for the fiscal year ending June 30, A. D. 1888,and the interven- 
the provisions of sections 11 and 18 of this act 
organization of the commission herei 
and the 
its passage. 
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relating to the ap- 
n provided for, shall take 
remaining provisions of this act shall take effect 
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Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank the gentleman from North Carolina for his 
courtesy in sharing with me this valued privilege, and I now beg the 
indulgence of the House while I devote this time in advocacy of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the interests of various portions of this great nation have 
been ably presented in this discussion, and every virtue, as well as 
every defect of the measure before us, critically reviewed. Its applica- 
tion to different States has been well illustrated, with its promised 
benefits or apprehended injuries to the commerce of each. 

Representing singly, as [ do, a State larger in area than New York 
and Pennsylvania which have a representation on this floor of sixty- 
one members; with a greater diversity of interests, and with resources 
more inexhaustible than both of these great States combined, I con- 
ceive it my duty impartially and conscientiously to represent these 
great interests; to understand the relation and effect of the pending 
bill to the Pacific Northwest; and thus as far asI can to give voice to 
the sentiments of the people of the great State of Oregon. 


OREGON'S FUTURE COMMERCIAL GREATNESS, 


Sir, no State in this Union can more cordially welcome this class of 
legislation than my own State. Hercommercial advancement and in- 
ternal development, in spite of excessive transportation charges and 
distance from market, has been indeed marvelous. But afew years 
since and her position was one of comparative isolation, with little ex- 
ternal and less internal commerce. With but 52,465 of population in 
1860 it has grown to over 300,000 up to the present moment. With 
but 5 miles of railway in 1862 there are now 1,180 miles. With only 
a long wagon road, and a rough ocean route to th~ Atlantic States as 
late as 1875, we have now a direct and indirect t. scontinental com- 
munication by the Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific, the Canadian 
Pacific, and the Southern Pacific Railroads, with the rapidly approach- 
ing completion of the Oregon Pacific road soon to pass through Eastern 
and Central Oregon, and already receiving and discharging its rich 
shipments on the Yaquina Bay. 

In 1859 the total imports and exports of Oregon in her foreign com- 
merce only amounted in value to $49,512, while in 1882 they had 
reached the maximum value of over $11,000,000. This great increase 
is attributable largely to our wonderful agricultural resources, and the 
energy with which they have been developed. We shall soon rank 
among the largest grain-producing Statesof the Union. The far-famed 
timber of Oregon, similar to that of Puget Sound, challenges the nation 
in rivalry. The fishery exports, especially the world-renowned Colum- 
bia River salmon, rank among the first in quality and extent. The 
abundance of coal and iron, gold and silver, copper and cinnabar, and 
great varieties of valuable stone, already constitute leading industries 
in the State. 

With a soil of enduring fertility, a timely distribution of rainfall, a 
climate mild and equable, the heat of summer and the cold of winter 
tempered by the genial warmth of the Japan current, and with a fail- 
ure of crops and fruits unknown, these abundant natural riches of the 
State with her magnificent future possibilities must invite to her shores 
a population and a capital which will at no remote period place her 
without an equalin the Union. With such great interests in view it 
is right and proper, sir, that her people should, as they do, take an 
anxious, continuous, and intelligent account of the present legislation 
so far as it may affect them. The greater the development of their 
manifold resources, the greatet the necessity for transportation, State 
as well as interstate; and hence their well-expressed desire for some radi- 
cal intervention on the part of the National Government restricting the 
common carrier in interstate commerce within reasonable rates. 


A REGULATOR REQUIRED, 


The commercial, industrial, and transportation interests of a country 
are paramount to all others, if, indeed, they do not include all. When 
happily blended and balanced we should expect to behold a nation 
great in proportion to the magnitude of its resources. In the political 
economy of all prosperous society there are three elements so intimately 
interwoven in their relations that to eliminate one from the other is to 
impair and often todestroyall. These are production, transportation, 
and consumption. Depreciate the capacity of either one and all must 
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suffer. Demand regulates supply, and transportation affects both. 
Each is jealous of the other. There is a constant antagonism between 
them. 




























te 


the question of construction arises: Is this transportation of , « 
kind of p 
ditions?”’ 


like 


, under substantially similar circumstances anj con- 
tis in the “same line, in the same direction, and the ehor:, 


The common carrier with his capital establishes his own compensa- | being included within the longer distance.”’ P / 
tion, while production, with its lebor, demands a reasonable surplus Will competition at the terminal points vary the circumstances? |, ; 
over transportation as its compensation. As the industries of a coun- | this one of the “ ial cases’ in which a less charge may be allow, ; 
try increase and multiply these relations become more and more dis- | for the longer ? Thethrough rate may be ata mere nomina] profit 


tinct; the transactions become greater and more intricate, and the rights 
and responsibilities of each more undefined. The more powerful one 
in the contest at length dominates. When the carrier reaches this su- 
periority he is tempted to dictate, to discriminate, and to command; 
prices are fixed; wages established; production regulated; and thus both 
the producer and consumer are injured. The law of the transporter is 
the law for all, and in fixing his limits he simply asks, What will the 
traffic bear? The conflict of these antagonisms tends to disarrange- 
ments of business and to unsettle prices, while it offers a premium to 
the unscrupulous speculator and stock-gambler. 


and it may be ata loss; though this hasnot been discovered. Bu; }\... 
is where the mischief comesin. Some one must pay forthisloss. 7). 
intermediate shipper instead of being even charged the throug!) },)., 
haul terminal rate or some less, which at The Dalles City on the di;o-{ 
line would be about 65 cents, is often the local back rate in a- 
dition, which to The Dalles is 45 cents, ing in this case the throych 
short haul $1.10. The intermediate shippers are taxed to pay the :.- 
duced rate to the terminal shipper, and the farther they are from con. * 
petition the more they pay. The shorter the haul the greater the rato. ' 


The 





THE PEOPLE DEMAND A REMEDY. 


One of the results most complained of is the exaction of a ter . 
charge for a short haul than a long haul under substantially similar cir- Is it any wonder these rate-burdened people should cry outin anguish? 
cumstances. Another is the practice of pooling, and still another is that | The committee of The Dalles City Board of Trade, in my State, Messrs, 
of rebates. Tocorrect these inequalities as far as possible is the object | McFarland, Macallister, and Huntington, complainingly say in {)eir 


of the pending legislation. Without this the advantage in these con- 
flicts is always to organized capital as against unorganized labor and 
production. To harmonize these conflicts, to remedy these inequali- 
ties, and to repress these monopolistic discriminations appears to be the 
general desire of the American people. 

A variety of interpretations have been given the measure before us. 
Some provisions may be too vague, and should have been omitted, and 
others more clear and definite substituted. ° 


address to the Oregon Senators and myself, “‘Concerning this throuch 
rate no complaint is made, and merchants at the way points are ¢)- 
tirely willing to pay the same rates as are charged for the haul to Port- 
land. But the arbitrary local back rate charged is deemed a most w»- 
justand burdensomeexaction, falling little short of systematic rob}ery,”’ 
This language, severe as it is, is justified by the statement of grievances 
borne. Is thereno remedy? Shall we quietly fold our arms and look 
on, while the driving, thriving energy of the great Pacific Northwest 
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WHAT ARE “SIMILAR CIRCUMSTANCES AND CONDITIONS?” 


We can only conjecture how the courts and the commission will con- 
strue the phrase ‘“‘under substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions,’’ 

This is the one least understood and more debated than all the rest. 

We may illustrate some of the much complained of discriminations 
between shippers, as well as places of shipment, to which the proposed 
law must apply. 







is thus systematically taxed for all the traffic will bear? The most hope- 
ful heart and the most enthusiastic and energetic spirit will in time 
retire from such an unequal contest. Finding all other efforts in vain, 
they cast their eyes to this Capitol fora remedy. Their last hope is in 
the representatives of the people. ‘Give us relief from this unjust and 
burdensome discrimination”’ is theirappeal. For one, I think the hour 
has arrived for action. 

The question then for us toconsider is: Willthis measure accomplish 


a 


the desired result? Will it in the first place prevent unjust 
nation? 


At New Orleans sharp competition exists by river and from the sea —— 
and gulf, and in order to secure this valuable terminal traflic the rail- 
way lines from New York via Atlanta to New Orleans, distant about 
1,000 miles, charge a rate of 76 cents per hundred pounds, while from 
New York to Atlanta, on the same line, in the same direction, 
about 500 miles shorter, the rate is $1 per hundred pounds. Does 
fact of competition in this instance enter into the conditions, so 
to make them substantially dissimilar, and hence not subject to the 
proposed legislation? From Memphis to New Y: it 90 
cents to transport a bale of cotton, while from Covington to Memphis, 
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THE LONG AND SHORT HAUL. 


Much reliance is professed for the fourth section, which provi:s: 
Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the provis- 
ions of this act, to ee one renee comeenetinn oe aggregate 
passengers, or e oO} , under sub- 
circumstances and conditio Ser moberter thes.for a | nger 
distance over the eame line, in the same m, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to charge and receive as t com- 
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. ’ : penne snates Sn. ohne & ce: Provided, however, upon 
only 37 miles, on the same line of road, it costs $1.15 per bale. What | application to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act, <. . 
circumstances and conditions exist here to justify this apparently un- common ¢arrier ion by the commission 


re 
Con the 2 hee bea0 authorized to charge less longer than for sh 


just and unreasonable discrimination? for the transpor- 


construed an : on . . ° Cs eee eee, Deaee Mme to ‘ime 
as under any circumstances to sustain the existing difference extent such carrier may be relieved 
From the same point one man ships [ian the cpeontion af tivoociiun of act, 


a car-load of valuable quartz 
rock, and another ships a car-load of building rock. Are these ‘‘sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions?’’ Can a rebate be 
allowed the man who ships the cheaper rock? Will it be an unjust 
discrimination? From Spokane Falls to Ellensburg the route of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad is comparatively of light grade and economic 
construction; but between Etiensburg and Tacoma the Cascade range 
is crossed at an immense cost per mile. Cana compensation be 

being the short haul, 


As adeclaration of the purposes of Congress, of the object to be su)- 
served, this section may not be entirely useless; and as a Jaw is con- 
by a reference to its entirety, this section may shed a light upon 
all the rest; but still its uncertainty may a eration, 

and The intent, the object, however, is clear 

aa eeiiienanatis eae " meaning the word 
“aggregate”? bear when ied to “compensation for a shorter 
longer distance’’ is to imagine; as likewise the quali- 
circumstances and conditions.’’ 


i 


charged between these latter named 
than on the long haul between Tacoma and Spokane Falls? Can a 
greater rate be charged per mile west of than east to Spokane 
Falls? Are these under “‘sabstantially similar and 


ditions?’ Can the common carrier in these cases expect from the com- 
mission authority to charge less for the longer than the shorter dis- 


compensation for a shorter than for 
that this may be done in ‘‘special cases.” 
What these special cases are to be is notdefined. It may bear the con- 
1 mile shall not exceed that for another, or 
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tances? One man isa regular , and ships thousands of prin ee ey that the transportation company may charge 
head per year over a railway line, and receives a rebate, or | as for 10 miles of short haul as for 100 miles of long haul, and 
special rate, while another man ships but one load of cattle in the same | that it may even charge more in “special cases.’’ It may charse > 
time over the same road, and to and from the same points. cents a mile on the short haul where the through rate is only 3 evn‘ 

Is this a ‘‘ like and contemporaneous service in the transportation of | 4 mile. Standing alone such a discretion might be subject 
a like kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and con- | to the most glaring abuses, and the object of the legislation, to 
ditions?’ Is the carrier guilty of unjust discrimination? Are thecir- | “ interstate commerce,’’ defeated. 


cumstances and conditions alike? Is it not cheaper to the carrier to 


transport and care for ten loads of cattle per day than anoccasional one ah nha a eg aomggaE 


“ ° sn whic! 
load in a month, and does this not su change the similarity | _ But another section, definite and clear, is relied on, in whi" 
of the circumstances and conditions? At Falls, Arlington, | this latitude is limited. Section 1 provides that: nr 
and The Dalles there is no competition with the railway lines, but at | _ All rendered or to be rendered in tho tris fot 
Portland, Oreg., there is competition both by rail and ship. From | {10" Of Paseo or eee ze or Se eee oroperty, shall be Teast 
Chicago to Portland the rate is 65 cents per hundred, but from 0 | able and and every unjust, charge for such service is probs 
to The Dalles in Oregon, 88 miles shorter, and on the same line in th» | ited and to be unlawful. ee a 
same direction the rate is $1.10 per hundred It costs morete | This is Itis in the legislation of twenty- 
ship from Portland to Arlingtou, 141 miles, from Portland to Chi- | six States and and found t. It isincorporated in the 


cago over 2,200 miles. Baker City, Pendleton, and La Grande, are ee eS Tt is older still. 1t is the 
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forcement. It is a check upon the section last referred to. Is it rea- 
sonable and just,under all the circumstances, that $1 should be the rate 
from New York to Atlanta, 500 miles, while 76 cents is the charge to 
New Orleans, 1,000 miles, on the same line? This section involves the 
questions which may arise in section 4; it supersedes that section and 
construes it. 

THE COMMISSION A POOR MAN'S COURT. 

A further most commendable feature, as well as a safeguard, in this 
entire bill is that found in the provision for a commission which is to 
hear and examine all complaints and to supervise and adjust every un- 
just and unreasonable charge complained of. It stands as the arbi- 
trator in the first instance between the shipper and the common car- 
rier. It is impartial between the two. In one sense it may be said to 
be the poor man’s court. When he enters that forum and files his 
sworn petition with a statement of the facts the offending party— 
even the lordly Jay Gould—is called to answer the complainant, and 
if entitled to reparation and none be made he may himself, or it is the 
duty of the commission to apply to the United States circuit court in 
a summary way by petition to determine the matter, and counsel fees 
are provided, and the district attorney prosecutes on behalf of the com- 
mission. This produces an equality between the parties litigant, and 
no one need be Sect from seeking his remedy. It is a notice to the 
humblest citizen of the land that if his rights are invaded he shall 
have redress, and without price. 

Some object to this bill because of the power conferred upon the com- 
mission. It is true this is almostautocratic. The power is great, the 
temptation greater, and the results, be they good or evil, far-reaching. 
Unknown and unforeseen controversies will arise, intricate problems in 
every phaseof commercial économy mustbe metand solved. Different 
rules must be applied to different and widely variant sections, accord- 
ingly as the circumstances and conditions of one place or of one industry 
differ from another. While regulations may differ, but one principle 
will pervade all—all charges must be reasonable and just. I express 


my confidence in advance as to the integrity and ability and fidelity of 


the commission. They are appointed by the President of the United 
States presumably from its best known, oft tried, and capable citizens. 
They pass through the critical ordeal of aSenatorial confirmation. The 
life-record of ‘each one is in review. They are appointed from 
different political parties, and thus partisan bias is largely disarmed. 


They receive generous salaries, even larger than any of the judges of 
the United States courts, excepting of the Supreme Court, and they are 
Their tenure of 
Should either of them 
prove corrupt, inefficient, negligent, or false to duty, his immediate 


thus rendered greatly independent of temptation. 
office continues for six years. Andstill more. 


removai from office by the President is authorized. Five eminent 
men are thus appointed and thus guarded and thus rewarded. 


ment by the higher courts. Can human affairs be more honestly, 
more efficiently, and in the ultimate more perfectly conserved by 
human effort than this? Our boasted trial by jury is not®more perfect, 
while frequently it falls far short. 


* POOLING A COMMON-LAW VIOLATION. 


Perfect as are these various safeguards, a great defect might still re- 
main were it not for that wise and precautionary prohibition against 
what is commonly known in railroad operations as ‘‘pooling,’’ which 
isa combination, contract, or agreement between two or more companies 
or carriers to pvol the freight proceeds of competing lines and to divide 
the net receipts or earnings of such roads or companies among them- 
selves. It is in one sense a railroad partnership to divide the com- 
munity profits. It may be defined as a contrivance to suspend com- 
petition. In the meanwhile but one rate prevails on all the roads in 
the pool. The object is also to increase the rate, and then to maintain 


it. The power to regulate is in the combination, and herein is the 
greatest . Market prices are determined by the carrier—the 
producer and consumer have no voice. Those great factors in political 


economy—supply and demand, production and consumption—are sub- 
ordinate to that artificial and arbitrary limitation; and whenever this | 


condition exists then indeed you have a complete monopoly. 


“ Pooling is a violation of the common law, because it is a restraint 
and a conspiracy against the public wel- 


upon the freedom of trade 
fare.” This is the language of the courts. 


A LIMITATION ON JOINT RATES. 


This bill provides that where two or more independent lines or roads 


they are to be taken 
as one entire road and become subject to the short haul principle as it 


agree to make joint rates over their several roads, 


is generally constrned by the advocates of the bill; the through 


or maximum of the through rate, except in special cases. Where, how- 
ever, independent and yet roads transfer their passing ship- 
ments to each other, each road is held to the maximum on its own line, 
and the short haul rate shall not in the exceed its own through 
_ SS oliner event the fandamental principle of « ‘just and ressun- 

In my own State the Oregon Railroad and Navi 


Company’ 
line connects near the State boundary with the Union Railroad 


Pacific 





And 
further still. Even their proceedings are subject to review and enforce- 


being the basis, and the short haul not to exceed the aggregate 


| 













system and terminates in Portland—its long haul. This bill prohibits 
a greater charge in the aggregate to an intermediate point than its 
maximum through rate. Should it unite with its connecting but in- 
dependent lines in a joint through rate for all, then this becomes the 
maximum or basis, on which the aggregate rate for the short haul is 
estimated. But, as illustrated, if a company is compelled by sharp 
competition at its terminal points to make a very low and unprofita- 
ble through rate, as is claimed in the case of the through line from 
New York to New Orleans, or on the Southern Pacific system from San 
Francisco to the Atlantic waters, there is still reserved that latent and 
elastic discretion in the commission in these special cases to allow even 
a greater aggregate for the intermediate short haul than for this muxi- 
mum through rate; but this discretion is itself measured by that ever 
present and ever prompting principle, ‘‘a reasonable and just charge.”’ 

If it should be developed to the commission that the through rate 
from San Frangisco to New Orleans is controlled by the low-water trans- 
portation by Cape Horn and by competition across the Isthmusof Pan- 
ama, and is so low a rate as that, with the gross earnings and gross ex- 
pense, there remains so small a net profit that it is neither just nor 
reasonable for the service, then it is thought this should not be a basis 
on which toaggregate the intermediate short haulrate. The question, 
then, in each instance must be left for the commission to determine on 
the more equitable basis of a ‘‘ reasonable and just’’ charge. Ins word, 
it makes the commission the judge as to what is reasonable and just; 
while heretofore the railroad corporation has been its own judge. This 
is briefly the philosophy of the situation. 

UNJUST DISCRIMINATION—ITS PREVENTION. 

Its effect will be, as it is intended, to destroy the power of unjust 
traffic discrimination. This power has been potent both to persons 
and places. Some men have been discriminated for and some against; 
some towns have been destroyed, and others built up at unseasonable 
places; a price at one place has been lowered and at another place 
increased. As the country and its commerce increased and extended— 
becoming the marvel of the world—the power and influence of great 
corporations became correspondingly profitable, strong, and omnipo- 
tent. Arbitrary restrictions—which always follow power—and intol- 
erable exactions on the industry and producing capacity of the country, 
at last awakened attention, complaints followed from all classes, and 
the dormant resistance of the combined shipper, producer, and con- 
sumer was aroused. The fiat went forth from the legislative halls and 
from the judiciary that charges must be reasonable, and that this power 
of limitation was reserved to the people. There was music in these 
words. They had the sound, clear ring of justice. The long and un- 
equal contest at length terminated in the highest court of the land 
with these memorable sentences: 

The highways of a country are not of private but of public institution and 
regulation. * * * Thisis not only its indefeasible right, but it is necessary 
for the protection of the people against extortionandabuse, * * * Railroads 
and railroad corporations are in this category. 

Thus spoke the Supreme Court of the United States in a well-known 
case. This was a revolution against corporate power, peaceful in its 
character, but greater in its results to this nation than was to England 
at the time, the victory won from King John by the bold Barons at 
Runnymead. Legislation rapidly followed in different States; but 
when the farmers of the West first effected these legislative reforms, 
they were ridiculed, and able jurists predicted a judicial reversal of 
the system. Railroad experts pointed out the calamities to ensue to the 
commerce of the country. The jurists, however, were soon answered 
in the celebrated granger acts and decisions of Iowa sustaining the 
farmers; and the easy and rapid adjustment of the railway system to 
the change, with the continued and increased prosperity of the coun- 
try set at rest any remaining fears. Now that it is deemed necessary 
to protect the interstate commerce of the country like predictions are 
uttered as to the probable effects of the pending bill on the industries 
of the nation. 

But present irregularities in transportation between the States will 
soon change and conform to the proposed limitations, as they have un- 
cer State laws for commerce entirely within the State; and as to the 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate interstate transportation, 
no doubt any longer exists. 


DO NOT REJECT ALL BECAUSE A PART IS DEFECTIVE. 


But we are told that the bill is imperfect and should be defeated. 
That itis in some parts imperfect is possible, but it is the best upon 
which a majority can at present unite. Shall it be rejected because all 
cannotagree? Our National Constitution would have failed if this had 
been a prerequisite. That instrument was but a compromise. Mutual 
sacrifices were made that a common object should result. Let us at 
least make a commencement to regulate existing evils; let us experi- 
ment; and as the defects of the law are developed let us remedy them. 

CAPITAL AND RAILWAYS A NATIONAL BLESSING, 

In the discussion of this measure some have indulged in a severe and 
excessive arraignment of capital and railway corporations, even disput- 
ing their right to judicial remedy and their property to protection. 
Every person associated in railway enterprises seems to share in the same 
general anathemas. Such ill-tempered sentiment is but the germ of 
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communism, of agrarianism, and of that socialistic dream, ‘‘ the world 
owes me a living.”’ 

The legitimate interests of stockholders should be protected as vigi- 
lantly as any other property; their capital is invested in this kind of 
property and they should be entitled to a fair return on their invest- 
ment. 

The valuation of railroad property in our nation to-day is estimated 
at the fabulous sum of eight thousand millions of dollars. Over one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand miles of roads traverse our land 
from ocean to ocean, from the lakes to the gulf, and then cross and 
recross each other from the center of the Union to its remotest confines. 

On the plain, in the valley, over the hills, and under and through 
the great mountain ranges, the locomotive thunders along, night and 
day, winter and summer, in sunshine and storm, like a thing of magic. 
Towns and cities rise up, population comes, the forest disappears, the 
desert is reclaimed, homes, schools, churches, manufagtories, society, 
all cluster around. The new empire is there to amaze the beholder 
and confound the idealist. The virgin prairies and loamy valleys of 
the wonderful West yield their abundant riches to the energy of man. 
Production is encouraged and transportation increases. From 70,000,- 
000 tons in 1865, it increased to 437,000,000 tons in 1885. About 
thirty-three years ago there was produced in this whole country but 
10,000,000 bushels of wheat, less than is now produced in the Columbia 
River valley, or in Oregon alone, and since then we have produced 
500,000,000 bushels. 

We are to-day the greatest food-producing and the greatest grain-ex- 
portingcountry in the world. Russiaissecond, Germany third, and Brit- 
ish India is now fourth. We are the greatest manufacturing nation of 
the world. All these results are largely attributable to the increased 
transportation facilities of our railways. In fact, there is hardly an 
industry in this country which is not more or less affected by these sys- 
tems. Yes, even time is regulated by their calendars. The American 
people—especially the farmers of the country, who number nearly one- 
half of our nation’s population—realize and appreciate these facts. 
They realize that capital is the child of labor, that itin its turn 
seeks and points out the way to increased effort. Then as labor is cap- 
ital, we are all capitalists in one sense, only differing in degree. They 
also realize the reciprocity of interest. Oneisd dent on the other. 
One must produce, another must transport, and all must consume. 
The millions of Vanderbilt and Astor are but crystallized labor. The 
people of our country—those most largely interested in this legislation— 
are just as well as generous; they are reflective, public spirited, and 
American in all their aspirations. The industrious, self-denying la- 
borer—he who rises with the sun and toils to its setting, whether in 
the quarry, field, forest, orshop—realizes the honored relation he bears 
to the contributing factors in the great march of progress. 

It is not such a people who raise the hand of [besten and wan- 
tonly strike down the works of advancement and the sources of labor. 
As a class they are forbearing, law-abiding, <a of their just 
demands. It is not such who desire to injure cripple the railways 
of our country, those arteries in the internal commerce of this 
nation. It isnot to theirinterest todoso. But, sir, there is one thing 
they dowant. There is one thing they are entitled to. They want fair 
play. They demand equal and exact justice to all. In theory all are 
equal before the law. They demand that this shall be in practice as 
well as theory. The reward for the services of a corporation should be 
judged by the same principle, and be as just and reasonable, all things 
considered, as that for the sweat of toiling man. Believing, sir, that 
the great measure before us will accomplish this practical equality, that 
it will harmonize the discordant elements of industry, and prove a 
safeguard and remedy against unjust, unequal, and discriminating 
rates—with this hope, and with a view to simple justice to all classes 
involved, I most heartily support it. 

COMMERCE SHOULD BE STIMULATED, 


In conclusion I may be oned for referring, for the last time, more 
immediately to my own State. We are ing a great producing 
State, and being blessed with a number of na le streams all run- 
ning to the seaboard, our shipments seek these channels and go largely 
on theshort haul. It is here the farmer and shi bear the heaviest 
burden. Railway imports from the East like bear an added rate. 
Thus labor as well as consumption suffer the discrimination. The peo- 

le complain and express themselves in ohnup which can neither 
misconstrued nor ignored. of chambers of 
commerce, in petitions and memorials, and through the ne 
and still more recently in the legislative halls of my State they have 
spoken. It is the imperative duty of a tative to this 
voice. He should have no i no and no in 
conflict with this duty. The people of Oregon ae appreciate the 
future advantages to arise from every improvement encouragement 
of their commercial facilities. 


ENCOURAGE THE WATER WAYS. 


To this end they receive with gratitude and enthusiasm the generous 
aid of this Congress in the river and harbor acts for the Oregon water 
ways. With a seacoast of over 300 miles and numerous beld and deep 
tide-water rivers and bays, ebbing and flowing, connecting the rich in- 
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land valleys with the ocean, the policy as well as necessity of remoy- 
ing all obstructions in these natural highways, are at once apparent 
There is not a river or bay now being improved in my State which wi|] 
not, as soon as the works are finished, return each year to the people 
a saving in freighis alone equal to the present annual appropriations 
Some have already done this, and others will far exceed it. , 
- The direct and immediate annual increase in the collection of duties 
on foreign shipmentson the Columbia River and Yaquina Bay wil! alone 
exceed the annual expenditures now made for improvements in pay. 
gation. These estimates cannot be gainsaid. Should such conditions 
not encourage an increased liberality on the part of the National ( 


10V- 


ernment? It is to the improvement of the water ways of the nation we 
ean look for the most substantial and most permanent regulation jn 
State as well asinterstatecommerce. Herein lies the safety and future 


prosperity of Oregon. Give us deep channels and free and open rivers 
to the oceanic highways. Give us a boat railway at the Dalles of the 
Columbia River, which will virtually unlock this second greatest river 
of the Republic to continuous navigation for the commerce of the world 
from Montana to the sea! Give us the cheap, short, and direct route 
through the Panama Canal! No pools, no rebates, no long and short 
hauls need be feared then. ‘Tae free and flowing waters need no inter. 
pretation of courts, and fear no betrayal of man! Well may we be 
proud of our grand rivers. Already the commerce of the Orient and 
the Occident meet on the lordly Columbia to discharge their rich and 
passing cargoes. 

The survivors of the brave pioneers of Oregon have not forgotten the 
prophetic words of old Tom Benton, addressed to them from his seat 
in the United States Senate over forty long years ago: 

This spirit still animates me, and will continue to do so while I live, which 
I hope will be long eno to see an emporium of Asiatic commerce at the 
mouth of your river, and a stream of Asiatic trade pouring into the valley of 
the Mississippi through the channel of Oregon. 

Gazing into their camp fires they doubtless smiled upon this hopeful 
yet dreamy future of the old statesman, little thinking that ere their 
own suns should set they should behold the reality. May their de- 
scendants prize the heritage won by so much self-sacrifice, disinterested 
patriotism, and untiring devotion of their pioneer ancestry. May the 

ple ever guard with zealous care every encroachment of their popu- 

r rights, and thus preserve for themselves and those who shall come 
after them, a legacy which shall in all the centuries of time bid defi- 
ance alike to the blandishments of wealth, the corruption of power, 
and the betrayal of patriotic duty. 


Interstate Commerce, 


° SPEECH 


° 


HON. JOHN C. SPOONER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, January 14, 1887, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. SPOONER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I think I do not underestimate the complexity and 
dimensions of this subject. The States have one after another during 
the last fifteen years laws within the sphere of State legislation ‘or 
regulating commerce, but up to this time ‘‘commerce among the sever! 
States’’ has gone without the exercise of the regulating power con!es- 
edly conferred by the Constitution upon Con and we are brought to 
face the to-day with about 130,000 miles of railway in opera- 
tion in United States, and the situation pregnant obeenrgna 
tions and other e very marked and gross, against which the 

oe" justly complained iow deplored somewhat 

the it in which one or two Senators have oe ee ussion 

of this subject. the evils to be eradicated, and sincere'y 

~ eit be Sand for them, I do not feel called upon to 

by an arraignment of the railway compan 

of the country and their managers for general want of business “°° or 
of 


business . ’ a 
It has been my , good or ill, for the greater part of my Pre 
fessional life tohave had some connection with railways. I have, ther’ 


fore, seen something of the difficulties under which some railway cat 
riers of the country have labored, and I have intimately known ™®" 
managers, honorable men, who have won fame in their profession— 
and the management of railways has grown to be a profession". 
have risen from the lowest aie: of railway work, who never g9™»" 
in railway stocks, who have endeavored in conservative ways (0 )\" 
tain their properties, todeal fairly by the people and faithfully by t)«'* 


. 
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stockholders, made gray too soon in life by vain efforts to maintain 
rates, and to carry on the business of transportation in a just and fair 
manner. Many of the evils which we seek to eradicate have been of 
slow growth. They are attributable in part, in my judgment, to the 
railroad companies, somewhat to the legislative policy of the States, 
and somewhat to the logic of events. 

The rapid growth of the country, the stimulus of the war, the flush 
times following the resumption of specie payments, and the wild spirit 
of speculation which flush times always bring, led tothe too rapid con- 
struction of railways. They have been built where they were not 
needed, and for purely speculative purposes. Thestrife between com- 
peting companies has grown to be wild and senseless, and out of this 
strife have come the rebate, free transportation, special rates, commis- 
sions, pools, and all manner of favoritism and discrimination. These 
methods have been in vogue so long that the companies seem to have 
grown to regard them as a part of their prescriptive rights. The 
States have aided in this consummation somewhat by the unrestrained 
generosity with which they have granted corporate franchises. In al- 
most every State of the Union upon the payment of a dollar or two a 
franchise is granted to be a corporation, clothed with the power to 
construct and operate a rail vay, and with the great power of eminent 
domain, and with authority to capitalize and to issue bonds at will, 
regardless of question as to the public need or utility of such a fran- 
chise. 


The immense capitalization of which the Senator from Florida [ Mr. 
CALL] has earnestly spokenasso largely fictitious, has, I dare to say, 
been largely under authority of State legislation. In almost every in- 
stance in which stocks are to-day considered as watered, the increase 
of capital has been under authority of State laws, and it would not be 
unwisdom for the States even now to adopt stringent laws granting 
franchises to construct railways only where upon investigation it is 
found that they would subserve a public instead of a purely speculative 
purpose, and prohibiting the issue of stocks and bonds except for money 
actually invested in construction, equipment, and betterment, in order 
that, looking to the great future before us in the way of railway con- 
struction and otherwise, and taking counsel of the past, the people 
shall be protected from rates of freight which are fixed in part with 
reference to affording interest upon money which did not enter into cost. 

I have said this much because I should regret, in the public inter- 
est, to have it understood that this legislation is in any degree for the 
purpose of inflicting punishment for past corporate misdeeds, or is any- 
thing other than an honest endeavor to fairly correct palpable evils, and 
being enacted in that spirit I hope the carriers of the country will, 
without captiousness, accept it. I know, as does every member of the 
Senate, that, after long waiting, the people will be bitterly disappointed 
if this Congress shall adjourn leaving its sessions as barren of legisla- 
tion upon this subject as have been those of its predecessors, and I 
would not willingly aid in such a result. If I felt, however, as to this 
bill and itsconstraction as the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] has 

himself, I could not be broaght, in deference to any clamor, 
or u any consideration, in any event, to support it. 

I live in a State, Mr. President, which I think can as well as any 
State in the Union get along safely with the ‘‘long haul short haul’ 
experiment as strictly as Congress may see fit to adopt it. Wiscon- 
sin is bounded in part by the Mississippi River. Its great commercial 
metropolis, Milwaukee, sits on the banks of Lake Michigan. To the 
northward is Lake Superior. It has railways leading from the in- 
terior in every direction to these water ways, and to-day Canadian 
money is building a railroad across that State to the Sault to connect 
witha railroad to Montreal. While it would not be, in my judgment, 
patriotic, or even fair statesmanship, for me to act upon this question 
solely with reference to its effect upon my own State, I trust I may be 

for remarking that if Iowa and Kansas and Nebraska and 
can tolerate the ‘‘long haul short haul”’ principle, certainly 
Wisconsin and Minnesota need not fear it. 

I voted for the measure which passed the Senate, and I have exam- 
ined with great care the amendments reported by the conference com- 
mittee, not for the purpose of finding foundation for criticism, but 
with a view to reconcile the cordial support of this report with my 
sense of public duty. 


DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN CONNECTING CARRIERS, 


The conference commitic* }.as added to the bill a few lines in section 
3, which, in my opinion, greatly im e the section and the bill. I 
quote part of the section, italicising words added: ‘‘ Every common 
carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, according to their re- 
_——- powers, afford all reasonable, proper, and equal facilities for 

r my of eae mo respective lines, and forthe re- 
ceiving, forwarding, vering of passengers and pro} to and 
from their several lines and those connecting therewith, = thalt not 
discriminate in their rates and charges between such connecting lines.” 

The principle embodied in the amendment will serve a wise 


“ purpose 
asa regulation. Congress long ago imposed the same in a 

way upon the Union Pacificand Northern Pacific Companies, 
and the failure sometimes to observe that corporate obligation has been 


& detriment to other carriers and to large regions of country. 
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“LONG HAUL, SHORT H aut.” 
The sections of the bill as reported by the conference committee 


which are most criticized in the press and in the argument of railroad 
men and pool commissioners, are sections 4 and 5, the former the ‘‘long 
haul short haul” section, the latter the anti-pooling section. I beg 
leave, though late in the day and in the debate, to present briefly my 
views upon these sections for the information of those to whom I am 
answerable. Section 4 when reported to the Senate by the Senator 
from Illinois at the last session was as follows: 


Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier to charge or receive 


any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transportation of passengers 
or property subject to the provisions of this act for a shorter than fora longer 
distance over the same line, in the same direction, and from the same original 
point of departure: Provided, however, That upon application tothe commission 
appointed under the provisions of this act, such common carrier May, in spe- 
cial cases, be authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for 
the transportation of passengers or property; and the commission may from 
time to time make general rules covering exceptions to any such common car- 
rier, in cases where there is competition by river, sea, canal, or lake, exempting 
such designated common carrier in such special cases from the operation of this 
section of this act; and when such exceptions shall have been made and pub- 


lished they shall have like force and effect as though the same had been specified 
in this section. 

This was, as I remember it, practically a copy of the Massachusetts 
law. The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CAMDEN] moved tostrike 


out, as Senators will recollect, the words ‘‘from the same original 
point of departure,’’ so as to leave it an unqualified prohibition upon a 


railway company from charging more for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line in the same direction, &c. I felt it to be 


my duty to oppose, with all the earnestness and vigor I could command, 
that proposition. I insisted to the Senate that it was an attempt to 
discriminate on the part of Congress between points which possessed 
advantages in the way of competition and those which had none, that 
it was not just in itself, but was a sort of socialism precisely kindred 


to that spirit which calls upon the rich to divide with the poor in order 
that they may be thereby put more upon an equality. I urged upon 


the Senate that it discriminated against the West and the far West, 


that it stifled competition, that it would lengthen the distance between 
the sea and the West, would force up the low through rates which had 
built up the West, and would be destructive to the interest of the farmer, 
the cattle-raiser, the dairymen of the West, and the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and consumers of the East, and, moreover, would, in my judg- 
ment, not result in lowering local rates. 

Mr. President, that proposition, bald and bare as it was, was adopted 
by the Senate, leaving what seemed to me simply an arbitrary, un- 
reasonable, undiscriminating prohibition upon a railway company, un- 
der any circumstances, charging more for a shorter than for a longer 
distance, on thesame road, &c., thus impounding the competitive forces 
of the country. My opinion as to the effect of such a provision has 
undergone no change, and if the section had thus remained in the bill 
I could not, with my convictions, have voted for its passage, as I did. 
Before the passage of the bill, however, upon the motion of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], the words ‘like kind of property, 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions,’’ were added, 
and then, upon motion of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. EDMUNDS], 
the words stricken out by the Camden amendment were restored, with 
added words, so that the section, as the bill passed, was as follows: 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggre- 
gate for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line, in the same direction, and from the same 
original point of departure or to the same pointof arrival; butthis shall not be 
construed as authorizing any common carrier within the terms of this act to 
charge and receive as great compensation forashorter as for a longer distance : 

. , That upon application to the commission appointed under 
the provisions of this act, such common carrier may, in special cases, be author- 
i to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation 
of passengers or property ; and the commission may from time to time make 
gaa rules rae such designated common carrier in such special cases 

rom the operation of this section of this act; and when such exceptions shall 

have been made and published they shall, until changed by the commission or 
by ay have like force and effect as though the same had been specified in this 
section. 

As reported by the conference committee it is as follows: 


Sec. 4. That it shall be lawful for any common carrier subject to the provis- 
ions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate 
for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property, under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer dis- 
tance over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within thelonger distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to charge and receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That upon 
application to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act, such 
common carrier may,in special cases, after investigation by the commission, 
be authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the trans- 
portation of passengers or property; and the commission may from time to 
time — the extent to which such designated common carrier may be re- 
lieved from the operation of this section of this act. 


The opponents of this bill construe it to mean what I construed it 
to mean as amended upon the motion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I think the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] so construes 
it, and, if it bears that construction, I can not vote for it. But, sir, 
when the Senate inserted in this section the words ‘‘ like kind of prop- 
erty, under substantially similar circumstances and conditions,’’ it 
robbed the section of what to my mind had been so objectionable, and 
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I have not been able to consider it, as reported by the conference com- 
mittee, justly liable to the objections which are urged against it. I 
think the change in it is not substantial, and, as I construe it, I see no 
great occasion to fear its operation, although I a dealing 
as it does with a matter of great consequence, that it be made plainer 
in one particular at least. I agree in substance with the construction 
which the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CuLLoM] puts upon the section. 

It will be observed that it does not prohibit under all circumstances 
the charging by a carrier of more for a short haul than for a long haul, 
as it did, and as it would, without the words ‘‘under substantially 
similar circumstances and conditions.’’ Manifestly it is only sought 
here to formulate a general principle. More than that would be in- 
consistent with the elasticity absolutely essential to such a statute. 
What rule does it declare? 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier, &c., to charge or receive 
any greater compensation in the aggregate (not per ton per mile, as its critics 
argue) for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property, under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a 
longer distance, over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being in- 
cluded within the longer distance. 

What element of unfairness does this rule possess? Who will under- 
take to assert the converse of the proposition, and to maintain that a 
railway company ought to be permitted to charge for transporting a 
like kind of property under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions, on the same line, in the same direction, more for a short 
distance than for a greater distance? It is not fair to read the section 
as though the words ‘‘ under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions’’ were omitted. Without them it would be fatally wanting 
in elasticity. It would take no account of advantagesor disadvantages 
of location, of competitive elements, of the question whether it was an 
original shipment, to be loaded and handled by the carrier making the 
charge, and to go solely over its line, or was carried as part of a through 
line, on the mileage basis, &c. 

The words ‘‘under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions’’ are powerful words in thatconnection. They must be construed 
to mean something. They were put there originally because they meant 
something, and because the Senate was not satisfied with the iron rule 
which thesection constituted withoutthose words. Underany just con- 
struction they would seem to leave ample room for the play of competi- 
tive forces. The wordsare not technical words, although they have been 
construed by the courts. They are words of common, well understood 
signification. Webster defines ‘‘substantially’’ to mean ‘‘really, es- 
sentially.’ ‘‘Similar’’ is defined to mean ‘‘resembling closely, some- 
what alike, nearly corresponding.’’ So that the phrase must be con- 
strued, as here used, as equivalent to the expression “‘under essen- 
tially like or corresponding circumstances or conditions.’’ The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has given abundant reasons for not using the word 
“‘same’’ instead of “‘similar.’? The word ‘‘substantially ’’ seems to 
me to be a wise word in that connection. It deals with the substance 
of things; not with mere form. 

I think that every condition or circumstance which does in fact dis-. 
tinguish one shipment from another would be open to under this 
section. What element that ought to be considered be excluded ? 
It has seemed to me that in each case it would be a matter of fact for 


Mr. SPOONER. The question of fact and of law may arise i; 
ferent parts of the United States, and I suppose that each cour: ....., 
exercise an independent judgment upon the question, and so i; :,.). 
well happen in the adjudications under this section that there...) 
be different views taken. It might be found and decided one yw... 
one place and another way in another place. — 
Mr. EVARTS. And if the Senator will allow me, I shall yeniy-; 
suggest that the question is whether the facts found differ s+). 
absolutely different rules are rightfully to prevail. That is the oy... 
tion. If jurors find one way in one court and jurors another na in 
another court, and they are masters of the question, then we hays gi; 
ferent rules in different places. _ 
Mr. EDMUNDS. Just like any other case submitted to a jy;y 
Mr. EVARTS. Bat if the question whether the conditions ar) <:). 
ilar isoneof law; whatever the findings of the jury are they wil] je yj. 
subject of revision and of regulation by the court. : oe 
Mr. SPOONER. It would not take long to present the question for 
final adjudication to the Supreme Court of the United States, B 
no doubt under thissection that the fact that a shipment is from 


I have 

& com- 
peting point must be held to distinguish it from a similar hsenens 
from a non-competing point. It certainly could not be said that inti. 
one case the circumstances and conditiens are substantially similar to 
those in the other case. It must not be forgotten that each of these 
words, “‘ circumstances ’’ and “‘ conditions,”’ is to have some meaning. 
They do not refer to the kind of property, for this is taken care of |; 
appropriate words, which mean nothing else—‘‘a like kind of pro)- 
erty.” As I understand it, the Senate conferees agree, in the twain. 
upon the construction of these words, ‘‘under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions.’’ But I can not, at this stage of the 
bate, elaborate. 

The construction which the Senator from Rhode Island [{ Mr. Arp- 
RICH] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. INGALLS] give to the section 
takes no account whatever, in my judgment, of the words ‘‘ under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions,’”’ and is an attempt to 
make the section read just as the corresponding section of the leagan 
bill reads and just as the section read after the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia had been adopted. To my mind the sections 
are not ‘‘ substantially similar.’ 

I do not disguise, Mr. President, my embarrassment in attempting to 
discuss this question at so late an hour. 

The phase of the question which troubles me, because necessarily 
left somewhat to argument, and in my view dangerous if wrongly 
held, is, whether the proportion which the railway company, whose road 
constitutes one of several links in a line of transportation, receives or 
accepts of a through rate, upon a mileage basis, is to be taken as the 
maximum charge which it may make for the transportation of sim:!ar 
ee | over its own road as an independent shipment. Every one 

ws that it has grown to be an essential part of transportation that 
the terminal carrier makes through bills of lading over its own and 
connecting roads, giving to each connecting company its proportion 0! 
the through rate, upon a mileage basis. This method can not well be 
i with without detriment to the public interest. 
If the amount of a through rate which the connecting carrier ac 


ac- 





the railway company to establish, in order to take a shipment out from | asits proportion, upon a mileage basis, is to constitute the maximu i ; 
under the operation of the ‘ haul short haul’’ provision, that the | that carrier’s charge for an original shipment over its road, maniist'y 
cireumstances and conditions of the shipment were in substance not | the present method must be abrogated, for no carrier would permit, or 


could be expected to permit, another to fix for it the maximum charge 
for transportation over its own road; and the result would be that the 
rates would hereafter be the sum of the charges made by each 
over road as an independent shipment. This would be 
the people. 
seemed to me quite clear, for several reasons, that these: 
rei ee ogy te — a a t- 
@ car- reight over its road as 
through line, and for which it accepts its proportion, upea 
basis, of the through rate fixed by another carrier, cou. 
well be held to be “under eee ener circumstances and 
conditions,’’ as an original i of like kind of property from one 
of its termini to the other. is certainly a difference in fact. 


similar Se ee ee ee oe 
made. Who can better tell, in a given case, whether the circumstances 
are similar or are not similar in substance, in essence, than the rail- 
way agents? Is it to be expected that this bill, which, at best, is to 
formulate a general principle, must be, or can be, so framed that there 
an oe en Ss a ee ee te number of cases 
which may arise? If the 

seem tae ow ro wn nce gS mem = 
me upon what gro any Senator assumes question 
will not be fairly determined ? 

Mr. HOAR. The facts being all found, for instance that one is a 
competing point, does the Senator understand that the further fact 
pete en Se ee Se ee 
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ditions are substantially would be also found by a jury ? Ordinarily the carrier to which the freight is first delivered, and which 
Mr. SPOONER. I have not said so. makes the through rate, furnishes the car, stands the demurrace, 04s 
Mr. HOAR, I suppose it would be like the case of cause | the freight, and generally the liability which the first carer 288 
and a thousand other cases where the facts being found the application | is different from that which is assumed by the connecting 
of the law would be for the court. a rule the first carrier may be sued for the default of the conn 


carrier, but the connecting carrier can only be sued for delaut ui 
itsown road. There are doubtless other differences which po“ 
railroad men could readily point out. ; om 

Again, this bill distinguishes very clearly between 2 s)')" nt over 
the carrier's own road and a shipment over a line made up 0! *'""" 
roads, operated by different way companies. — eo 

The seeienn ys seaiien &, Sat tip commen carricr shor’ and 
keep for inspection sched showing the rates and ares “° 
charges, Be. applies to its “railroad as defined by the fmt s*“ 
tion of this act;”” that is ‘all the railroad in use by any corpor’\'0" 
operating a whether owned or operated under a con's’ » 
agreement, or a lease.”” There is no requirement, absolute, as in th 


Mr.SPOONER. I would not at all be willing to trust the question 
finally to the decision of the commission. 

Mr. HOAR. ‘Then does the Senator understand that the 
whether a i rebate like the one which has heen hereon 
freights to 0 for foreign commerce may be determined by a jury? 
If the discrimination is made at one end of the route by the Chicago 
shipper or made at the other end by the Boston shipper, or if the freight 
goes elsewhere by New York or Philadelphia, that the question whether 
the fact that the freight is destined for foreign 
point of arrival or departure is a competing point makes a dissimilarity 
of circumstances and conditions which may be settled in one place by 
one jury one way and in another place by another jury another way ? 
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case just put, for the publication of rates for transportation over con- | and conditions, if the commission consider the determination errone- 
tinuous lines or routes operated by more than one carrier. Even where | ous, or if, for any reason, the enforcement of the rule is found to be 
joint tariffs are made there is no requirement for their publication, | against the public interest or manifestly unjust to the carrier, the power 
except so far as may “‘in the judgment of the commission be deemed | exists to suspend the section in its operation upon that carrier. If the 
practicable.’’ The bill deals with the line as distinct from the rail- | statutory rule were less flexible than | construe it to be I would not be 
road, and it is hardly to be supposed that a court, or the commis- | willing to rely upon this power in the commission. se 
sion, in view of the construction which the conferees of the Senate, all It has been suggested against this bill that it makes the carrier lia- 
lawyers, who aided in framing the original bill, give it in this regard, | ble to severe penalty if it should be held to have w ronzly construed 
and in view of the considerations which have been suggested in sup- | this law, as to the construction of which even Senators differ. This 
port of that construction, would construe it so as to put an end, against | argument is without foundation, for section 10 denounces the penalty 
the interests of the people, to through bills of lading. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has recently made adecision 
which throws some light upon the proposition as a mere question of law. 


upon the corporation, director, officer, receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, 
&e., who shall willful/y do or cause to be done, or shall willfully suffer 
or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this act prohibited, 
It is a case which arose between the United States and the Union Pa- | &e. The word ‘ willfully,’’ as used in such a statute, is one of well- 
cific Railroad Company as to the compensation which the Union Pa- | settled meaning, and certainly if railway officers construe the statute 


| 
| 


cific was entitled to receive from the Government for transporting pas- 

sengers in the service of the Government over the bridge and road trom 

Omaha to Council Bluffs. (117U.S8., 355.) By the law the company— 

was entitled to be paid by the Government for servicer rendered in the trans- 

portation of the mails over its road, and of the employés accompanying them, 
nsation at fair and reasonable rates, not to exceed the amounts paid by 

private parties for the same kind of service. 

The facts found were as follows: 


The company’s uniform rate,during the time covered by this suit, for the 
transportation of passengers between Council Bluffsand Omaha, over its bridge 
and approaches,a distance of 3.97 miles, was 50 cents each, which sum was in- 
cluded in the price of tickets sold for longer or shorter distances. That was a 
fair and reasonable rate of compensation to be paid by the defe. .dants and not 
in excess of the rates paid by private parties for the same kind of service. 

The Treasury Department dia not allow 50 cents for each passenger so trans- 
ported for the defendants, but in each case, ascertaining over what railroad or 
public highway the passenger reached Council Bluffs or Omaha, and the rate 
—— paid by him over such part of said railroad or public highway as he 

thus traveled,the company was allowed only the same rate per mile for 
transporting such passenger between Council Bluffs and Omaha as he had so 
paid on the road leading to the bridge. On the roads leading to said bridge the 
rates per mile are different, and the rates on the same road differ according to 
distance traveled. 

The court say: 


The contention on the part of the United States is, that local passengers car- 
ried on its gccount between Council Bluffs and Ogden, shall be carried at 
the same rate as are charged for through passengers passing between those 
points, as part of a journey over the whole line, although a differerice is made in 
respect to all other ene But the Court of Claims has found as a fact that 
the amount found by it is based on rates between those points which are fair 
and reasonable,and not in excess of those charged to private persons for the 
same service. Wecan not review this finding of fact,and no question of law 
arises upon it, unless it be one, whether the service rendered in transporting a 
local passenger between the two points is in law identical with that rendered in 
transporting a through passenger between the same points as part of the transit 
over the distance of the whole line. This we can not affirm. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not suppose the Senator from Wisconsin means 
to say that there is any analogy between that and this section. 

Mr. SPOONER. I only made the proposition that the court would 
not decide as matter of law that the service was identical, though the 
persons were transported over the same rails, one being local and the 
other as part of a through transit. 

Mr. HOAR. Then is not that a decision of the court in conflict with 
the position the Senator stated a while ago, that the question of dis- 
similarity of the circumstances and conditions would be for a jury as 
as a matter of fact? It seems to me that the argument against the 
bill is very much stronger if the question is to be disposed of by juries 
in different parts of the country. 

Mr. SPOONER. But, Mr. President, I am anxious that in this par- 
ticular all doubt should be removed, and that the section should be 
made to clearly express the intent stated by the Senator from Illinois 
and his associate conferees. It is too important to the people to be left 
to mere inference and argument if it can be avoided, although, if nec- 
essary to legislation upon the subject, I shall be willing to chance it. 


POWER OF COMMISSION, 


The proviso of section 4 seems to me broader and stronger in the power 
it gives the commissioners to make exceptions and exemptions than it 
was when the measure passed the Senate. Under it, as I understand 
it, the commission is authorized to deal with special cases, and with 
designated carriers generally, independent of special cases. It pro- 


as the Senate conferees construe it and declare upon the record it is in- 
tended to be construed, no court or jury would mulct them for sodoing. 
REBATES, 

I desire briefly, if the Senate will indulge me, fo refer to another 
section of the bill which gives me much trouble, and that is the rebate 
section, under which, as I understand it, arises the difficulty suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, which is only typical of other dif- 
ficulties of the same kind in different parts of the country, if the sec- 
tion bears the construction feared. It is as follows: 

Sec, 2. That if any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall, 
directly or indirectly, by any special rate, rebate, drawback, or other device, 
charge, demand, collect, or receive from any person or persons a greater or less 
compensation for any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the transportation 
of passengers or property, subject to the provisions of this act, than it charges, 
demands, collects, or receives from any other person or persons for doing for 
him or them a like and contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like 
kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and conditions, such 


common carrier shall be deemed guilty of unjust discrimination, which is here- 
by prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


I am in receipt of letters from constituents, stating that they are so 
situated that justice to them requires special rates in order to put 
them on a basis of competition with manufacturers and persons in some 
respects more advantageously located on other railroads, or at other 
points, and complaining that the prohibition of rebates and special 
rates contained in this bill will injuriously affect them. This com- 
plaint from them, as I understand it, is based upon a misconception or 
misunderstanding of the terms of the section. The section, it will 
be observed, does not prohibit rebates or special rates under all cir- 
cumstances. It seems to be aimed simply at mere favoritism, which 
noshipper has a right to ask. Its prohibition is only to shippers where 
the service is like and contemporaneous in the transportation of a like 
kind of traffic under substantially similar circumstances and conditions. 

It seemed to me when I read the section that it was the statement 
of a just rule, and that noshipper could reasonably ask that he should 
be charged by a common carrier less for a like and contemporaneous 
service in the transportation of a like kind of traffic, under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions, than his neighbor was. 
The prohibition is aimed, not at persons differently situated and 
whom a rebate would simply put on an equality with others, but it is 
aimed at persons situated alike and to whom the rebate would be, as 
compared to others, a mere partiality. The section seemed to me not 
subject to the criticism made upon it, and to be free from objection until 
the case stated by the Senator from Massachusetts, in its relation to ex- 
ports, was presented. The case, as presented to me by the merchants, 
is thus: At Minneapolis millions of barrels of flour are manufactured 
each year. It is stated, and it is undoubtedly true, that large amounts 
of this flour are shipped from Miuneapolis to Boston, part of it for the 
domestic trade and part of it for export, and that in order to stimulate 
the export trade the railway companies have been in the habit of giv- 
ing a 5-cent preference or rebate in favor of the flour intended for ex- 
port, and it is claimed that this section prohibits such an arrangement. 
I am inclined to think it does. 

I have not been able to satisfy myself that the mere difference in des- 
tination, under section 2, would render inapplicable the prohibition. 
The flour may go from the same shipper to the same consignee; it cer- 
tainly goes from the same point to the same point. It may go over 
the same line. The service rendered by the land carrier, subject to 
the provisions of this bill, seems to me to be precisely the same, whether 
the flour goes for distribution in New England or for export to some 
foreign country. If, the service being identical in all other respects, 
the mere fact that a part of the freight is to be exported, and a part oy 
it not, does not constitute a substantial difference in circumstances and 
conditions, then the rebate heretofore given would be prohibited, and, 
as I understand it, if it were held to be prohibited there is no power 
in the commission to relieve from the operation of the section. That 
power arises under the fourth section, and the case put is not one 
where there is a greater charge for a short haul than for a long haul. 

I apprehend that what is true as to the shipment of flour from Min- 
neapolis to Boston is true as to the shipment of flour from other places 


in the United States to export points, and is true as to the shipment 
section 4, wholly, if inits judgment the publicinterest would be thereby | of grain and beef and other food roducts of the country for export. If 
subserved. Under this power, as I understand it, where it is deter- Ct is te 


0 , it, the section can reasonably be construed, as I fear it can be, to prevent just 
mined that the shipment is under substantially similar circumstances | and reasonable discriminations in favor of the ex port tradeof the United 




























That upon application to the commission inted under the provisions of 
this act, pam, Commas carrier may, in canted inden. afte r investigation by the 


authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distan 
for the transportation of passengers or property. 63 P ay 


I am inclined to construe the words “‘special cases”’ as referring to 
special shipments, but be that as it may, the words which follow do 
not confine and are not intended to confine the commissioners to special 
shipments or special cases. They are: 

And the commission may from time to tim ibe the extent to wh 
such eee ee carrier may be colored am the operat ation of this 


This language is very broad and very plain, and is an improvement 
upon the confused language for which it is a substitute. It certainly 
authorizes the commission to exempt a carrier from the operation of 
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States from Kansas, from Colorado, from Minnesota, from Wisconsin, and 
the other States, I am not willing, without an effort to correct it, to vote 
for the bill as it stands. It is to my mind, as stated by the Senator from 
Ohio, a matter of grave consequence. It has been a part of the policy of 
our legislation to stimulate our export trade. It has Goes wisely deemed 
all-important to the producers throughout the country. This flour re- 
bate, in favor of export, from Minneapolis stimulates the foreign ship- 
ments obviously, makes a larger market and a greater demand and 
hence a better price for the wheat raised in that region. 

Rebates are allowed by many acts of Congress for the sole purpose, 
and defensible only on that principle, of stimulating our export trade 
and helping to keep the balance of trade in our favor. Why grant 
such directly and prohibit carriers from giving for the same purpose a 
similar favor in their business? It is important to the Western farmer 
that the railway companies of the country should not only be permitted 
but encouraged to put them as near as may be upon a basis of success- 
ful competition as to their surplus with the wheat growers of India, 
Russia, and other countries. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SPOONER. Certainly. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. Agreeing to all that he has said, would he not 
also be willing to require that if a rebate is made in favor of the Min- 
neapolis flour, we should also make it in favor of the Worcester, Mass., 
flour? Here is a simple case, as my friend from Wisconsin states it, ot 
an exportation which we ought to encourage. Now, the question is 
whether the man who, in Minneapolis, makes flour for exportation, on 
the same line, the same car, ought to be enabled to carry his freight 
cheaper than a man who is within 40 miles of the point of export, ex- 
porting his flour to the same market. 

Mr. SPOONER. But that is hardly the question I am discussing. 
If my assumption of fact is correct, my point is that this section would 
prohibit the granting by a railway company on the transportation of 
flour or wheat or any other product from Minneapolis to Boston, the 
transportation being precisely the same, of a rebate in favor of the 


xport. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. If yougive arebate from Minneapolis, why should 
you not give it from Worcester for the same exportation to the same 

int? 
"a SPOONER. I will not say I would not give it. I will not say 
that if four was shipped from Worcester to Boston for export and flour 
was shipped from Worcester to Boston for use in Boston, I would not 
upon the same principle give the rebate. I should permit, no matter 
where, remote from the or near to the port, such rebate as is 
wise, reasonable, and necessary in order to stimulate the export trade 
of the country, dependent on a thousand surrounding circumstances. 
As I view this rebate section it seems to me quite clear that such re- 
bates, such discrimination in favor of the export trade would be pro- 
hibited by this section and that there would be no power under the long 
and short haul section to relieve from it if it should be so construed. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not understand the bill in that way at all. 
I understand it on the question of foreign tion to say that the 
man who has to send from Worcester to Boston and to Liverpool shall 
not be compelled to pay any more freight on his 40 miles distance from 
Boston than the man in aiiecostywihnns A Se raanes Seemann 
to carry. It does not say he shall pay less, but that he not pay 
more—both to go to a foreign market under the same contitiene-—thed 
he shall not be compelled to pay more for carrying flour 40 miles than 
the Minneapolis man who sends it 1,500 miles. 

Mr. SPOONER. As I understand the Senator from Vermont, he is 
applying to the case the long hsul and short haul provision, which I 
am not now discussing. I ask him, with his permission, this question: 


Suppose flour to be shipped by the same consignor from Worcester, if 


you please, to Boston for use and sale in Boston. Suppose flour to be 
shipped from Worcester to Boston for export. Suppose the railway 
sompany, being the same in either case, in order to stimulate the de- 
mand for that flour, in order to build up an trade, grants a rea- 
sonable rebate to the shipper in favor of the export flour, would it not 
be in violation of this rebate section? 

Mr. EDMUNDS. I do not think it would. 

Mr. SPOONER. Then the Senator is of opinion—— 

Mr. EDMUNDS. But I do think, if I may extend my observation, 
that that rebate having been granted to the Worcester man, and granted 
to the Minneapolis man, the Minneapolis man with the same export 
trade should not have an advantage over the Worcester man. 

Mr. SPOONER. I donot claim that. 


company to make a small rate from Oregon to Boston for flour or grain 

that is to be shipped abroad, and will not exceed that rate 

point between, it is all right, although if it is to be consumed 

ton it may ch much more, if it treats everybody alike. 
Mr. SPOONE I am unable to agree that the mere fact, the trans- 


portation service being in all other respects identical, that one < 
ment is to be exported and another not would so distinguish it 
take it out from the prohibition of the rebate section. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator, does he consider that there 
is anything in the bill to prohibit an arrangement of this sort? Tai, 
the Minneapolis shipment of flour, a part of which may be exported. 
a part may be consumed in this country. Is there anything in this ))| 
which would prohibit the transportation company from agreeing w jy¢. 
the exportation is made to advance or pay to the steamer the amount 
of 5 per cent. upon that portion of its freight which is transported 
from Minneapolis? In other words, is there anything in this ))j!| ¢o 
prohibit a railroad company from increasing its traffic by agreeing, afte; 
it has performed service at the same rate that it charges everybody ¢|<e 
to pay to another carrier who is to carry the product out of the country 
a certain sum of money ? 

Mr. SPOONER. That certainly does not answer the proposition 
which I have been discussing. That would be the granting of 4 ro. 
bate. It matters not whether that rebate be paid by check or in ceyr- 
rency, or whether it be by way of advance or part payment by the rail- 
road company of the ocean freight. In either event it would be a re- 
bate; it would be granting to a shipper for export a better rate from 
Minneapolis to Boston, in whatever guise you put it, than is granted 
where the shipment is to end at Boston. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would rather be a premium given to the con- 
signee in Boston to export the flour. 

Mr. SPOONER. hat is the difference whether you call it a pre- 
mium or a rebate, or a special rate? The fact of discrimination re- 
mains the same; that in the one case for carrying the flour between the 
same points a lower rate is allowed than in the other, simply because 
in the one case it is intended for export, and in the other it is not. 

Mr. MITCHELL, of Oregon. Su & common carrier transport- 
ing a ton of flour from Minneapolis to Boston for export allows a rebate 
of 5 per cent., and suppose that some common carrier on the same line 
of road, running through Buffalo, carries the same kind of freight on 
the same road to Boston for export and makes no rebate, in that case 
the Senator from Wisconsin understands that there is nothing in this 
bill which would make that an unlawful discrimination. ‘The two 
sections are entirely different, so far as that is concerned, the long and 
short haul section and the discrimination section. 

Mr. SPOONER. One deals, as I understand it, with one subject; 
the other with an entirely different subject. One relates to difference 
in distance, the long haul as it relates to the short haul; the other, in 
the case I put, and in the case stated to me from Boston, which I believe 
to be accurately stated, is a case of discrimination simply in favor of 
“a nothing else. 

. GEORGE. Does not the provision of the bill, as it now stands, 
so far as it relates to a rebate, correspond exactly with the provision in 
the bill as it the Senate? 

Mr. SPOO That is undoubtedly true. The rebate section is 
precisely the same to-day, as I understand, as it was when we passed 
this bill. I examined it, as I stated, and came to the conclusion that 
it was a fair rule; that it simply prohibited favoritism. I presume 
this conference committee came to the same conclusion. I did not 
know of the existence of the facts to which I have been calling the 
attention of the Senate. I did not know the fact that to favor exports 
as compared to purely domestic commerce, under circumstances 0 
identical in every other the rebate was given; and I venture 
to say that the conference committee did not know of the fact. I 
doubt very much if the Senator from Illinois will say that the con- 
ference committee considered this case, and having considered it were 
willing to make it a rule in the law that in such a case as the Minne- 
apolis shipment for export and for domestic use there should be no law- 

difference in 
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Now, Mr. President, I am as anxious as any Senator on this floor that 
the popular demand for legislation upon this subject shall be met at 
this session, and if the alternative were presented of endangering the 

of this bill in any form or of voting for it as it stands, 1 am 

frank to say that I should vote for the bill, expecting that the Senator 
from Massachusetts would be able to secure the passage of an inde- 
pendent enactment preventing its interference with the export trade, 
and that the dangerous doubt suggested as to the construc- 
tion of the section would be resolved in favor of what I deem 
oe interest, and the intention, as declared by the Senate 
But I am not quite willing to record my vote in favor o! a 

will be deleterious until the Senate has made 

; the mentioned. If the bill can 

be recommitted I intend to offer, by way of recommendation to the 


iti hould 
the Senator states his proposition I shoul 
like to ask him if he understands that under the present law there 1s 


nited States rted. 
ee eee tk eahedoing cers of the Government to 
make rebates in any form except a rebate of duties or internal taxes 
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that had already been paid on the whole or a part of the materials of 
which those articles were made. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is arebate. 

Mr. CONGER. It is a paying back of money paid by the party, but 
not any additional payment by the Government. 

Mr. SPOONER. That is certainly equivalent to a rebate. I shall 
propose this: 

Eothing contained in this act shall be so construed as to prohibit any carrier 
subject to the provisions hereof from —* reasonable discrimination, by 

rate or otherwise, in favor of freight of any kind carried from any part 
the United States for export to foreign countries. 

Mr. EDMUNDS. So that it should be equal between all the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

Mr. SPOONER. Yes, sir; as to all products for export. 

I am not at all prepared to believe as to this section or as to the long 
and short haul section, if there be in the minds of Senators substantial 
disagreement as to the construction upon a point vital to the interests 
of the country, that we may not reasonably expect that the conference 
committee after all this debate will be able to agree upon and report to 
the Senate the bill in better form thanitisnow iu. I donot quite like 
the suggestion that to recommit this bill to the committee is to kill it. 
I know of no reason why that suggestion should be made. Who is there 
here who does not desire the of a wise bill upon this subject? 
Who here will not co-operate to that end? Is this question of inter- 
state commerce to be the foot-ball of party politics? Is it to be sup- 
posed that either party, with nearly two months before us, will, rather 
than submit to a wise amendment of this bill prefer that Congress 
shall adjourn without any legislation on this subject? 

I doubt if the people will take kindly to such a suggestion. No one 
will dispute that a bill of so great importance, so far reaching and vital 
in its effects, should be made as perfect as may be, and at least that it 
should be freed from the ambiguity and uncertainty which many claim 
to exist. I feel bound, in justice to the Congress, and the spirit which 
pervades it upon this subject, to assume that the conference committee 
of both Houses would do their utmost to agree to the modifications 
suggested, and that with forty-nine days of the session still remaining, 
under rules which render a conference report at all times a privileged 
question, there is no danger that we shall adjourn without legislation 
regulating interstate commerce. If the conferees can not agree to 
change it, the bill can come back to us as it is, and we can pass it as it 
is, if it should become necessary. 

ANTI-POOLING, 

I desire before taking my seat to say a few words upon the fifth sec- 
tion, which is as follows: 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination with 
any othercommon carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of different and 
competing railroads, or to divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds 
of the earnings of such railroads, or any portion thereof; and in any case of an 

ent for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each day of its continuance 
l be deemed a separate offense. 

I find in this section, Mr. President, no objection to the bill, and I 
would not vote to recommit it with a recommendation that it be elim- 
inated. Ido not believe the railway pool, all things considered, sub- 
serves the true interests either of the people or of railway companies. 
It is declared that its purpose and effect is to ‘ equalize rates.’’ This 
is in a sense true, but it is, in my judgment, neither more nor less 
than an attempt to equalize rates by stifling competition, for the pool 
is operative only where there is competition and upon business which 
is competitive. It is stated by the pool commissioners and by the 
advocates of the pooling system, by way of vindicating it as an im- 
proved railway method, that during the existence of the pools, which 
for somany years have been in vogue, rates have been “‘ held level’’ and 
have steadily gone down. An unqualified admission of the first state- 
ment would not be founded in fact. You could fill this Senate Cham- 
ber with broken pool contracts. 

Year after year, notwithstanding the system of pooling freights and 
dividing earnings, we have had rate wars so violent as to almost unsettle 
the business of the continent. Almost every month, I might say almost 
every week, the people have been advised by the press of rate cutting 
and of the disruption of railway pools. That rates during the last ten 
years have gone down is of course true, but by what warrant is it con- 
aa that this is ee ane The increase 

n mileage, the great growth in population, the obliteration of 
the feats the marvelous increase of tonnage, the legislation of the 


States against and the competition existing at times, have all 
tended to bring down rates. The tendency of the pool has been, how- 
ever, to put them up from time to time, and that have gone down 


is on the whole, in spite of, not because of, the pool. 
It is stated that this railway is valid. I can not now 


enter an elaborate discussion of that question. I have never 
Gangenst th pool 


posi 

, notably in the 
n have been viola- 
tions ao contracts, costing millions of dollars to the parties to 
them, that no railroad company in the United States has dared to 
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indirectly what they are authorized to accomplish directly. (Ist V 
ways, 596). 





Al 





sue the competitor which has violated its faith and broken the pool, 
for damages. Why not, if they are valid? 


The English decisions cited are not satisfactory law upon that sub- 


ject in this country. The English system of railway management and 
supervision is different, and the doctrine of their courts upon one or two 
pertinent principles is essentially different from ours. To illustrate: In 
Shrewsbury, &c., Railway Company vs. The London, &e., Railway Com- 
pany, 21 L. J. Q. B., 89, Lord Campbell, C. J., speaking of a pool agree- 
ment, says: 


The question, then, is, whether the agreement is void in law. And it has been 


clearly settled that an agreement to withdraw {parliamentary ] ques toa 
railway bill, fora pecuniary or other consideration, is not illegal. 

ment in question would only be void in ease it was illegal upon other grounds, 
such as those suggested upon the part of the defendant—that it was injurious to, 
and therefore in a legal sense a fraud upon, the public by the shareholders. 


The agree- 


Such contracts by railway companies to withdraw opposition to bills 


in Parliament granting authority to construct competing railways, &c., 
have been held valid in England, and such a principle might very well 
lead to the upholding of an agreement to pool; but that doctrine is not 
tolerated in the United States. It was long ago decided, and has been 
steadily held, that such an agreement is subversive of good legisla- 
tion and against public policy. The only argument I have seen in 
any American law-book in support of the general proposition that the 
pool between competing railway carriers by which the tonnage or 
earnings are divided, is in harmony with public policy and valid, I 
find in Wood on Railways, formulated thus: 


But where by its charter, or the general law, a railroad company is author- 


ized to consolidate with or lease its road to any other railroad company, upon 
the principle that the greater includes the less, there would seem to be some 
reason for holding that it might enter into a contract witha rival road by which 
their joint earning upon their through traffic should be divided between them 
upon such a basis as the companies could agree upon without impugning the 


licy of the law, because in such a case they only accomplish peotelly eae 
ood on Rail- 


If the premise of this author be correct, that rival companies are au- 


thorized by statute to consolidate their stock and franchises, his con- 


clusion that they may enter legally into the ‘‘lesser consolidation,’’ 
which a pool certainly is, is logical; but it surely has not been the policy 
of American courts to hold, as I now remember it, that under general 
authority to consolidate with other railroads, or with any other rail- 
road, competing companies could consolidate, nor has it been the policy 
of the States to grant such power. In most of the States the consolida- 
tion of such roads is prohibited. In some of the States it is prohibited 
by constitutional enactment. Pennsylvania has notably sought, within 
a year, to enforce a constitutional prohibition upon the subject, and 
most of the States have guarded against it by direct prohibition, and 
ineffectually perhaps by forbidding the ownership of stocks of one com- 
peting company by another: 

But the foundation of this argument is correct, that a pool is one 
form of consolidation. ‘The statutory authority to consolidate usually 
is confined to railways whose lines are so situated with reference to 
each other as to make a continuous line of railway. The consolidation 
of railways not competing or parallel has been in the public interest. 
The consolidation, whether by pooling or otherwise, of parallel or com- 
peting lines of railway, I venture to assert, can not be in the public in- 
terest, and will not be authorized by the States. 

I have seen something myself of the operationsof the pool. I donot 
deny that, although in itself an evil, it has at times seemed a lesser 
evil than some of those which it was proposed to remedy; but to my 
mind it has been the breeder, and a fruitful one, of almost every evil 
which has disfigured the transportation system of this country. It 
has been an instrament of blackmail in the hands of railway companies 
unfortunately located. One Senator, speaking upon this subject, has 
said that it enabled a weaker road to control its share of the business. 
It hasenabled the weaker road often to control more than its share of the 
business,and this control has been stimulated and brought about by long- 
continued and vicious rate-cutting, detrimental to the interests of other 
carriers and of the people; for I agree to all that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] hasso clearly and eloquently said as to the evil 
of unrestrained competition, and the uncertainty introduced into busi- 
ness by rate wars. 

A railroad company competing with others between two terminals, 
not satisfied with the proportion of business which it is receiving, 
though it may be receiving its full share, regard being had to the ad- 
vantages which it affords in comparison with its rivals, has only to cut 
rates to force a readjustment of percentages, either of tonnage or earn- 
ings in the pool. I think I have known cases in which a railway com- 
pany disadvantageously situated, its line being very much longer than 
those of its competitors, began the cutting of rates to force its admis- 
sion into a pool, and continued the cutting of rates long before enter- 
ing upon the negotiations for a pool, in order that its tonnage record 
might give an undue proportion of business when the pool was formed. 

It is manifest, and its effect has been seen in every portion of the 
United States, that the possibility of forming and maintaing pools has 
put it within the power of competing railway companies, and furnished 
a strong incentive to the exercise of that power to bring on rate wars, 
and continue them, to the demoralization of business. And suppose 
the pool to be once formed by such means, some of the members of it 
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feel that they are being blackmailed, that there has been forced upon 
them an unfair division of business, and they retaliate by secret cutting 
of rates, by rebates, and ‘‘ specials,’’ and passes, and the like; and thus 
it happens that the pool, while perhaps on its face at times i 
to steady and maintain rates, breeds secret cutting and favoritism 
discriminations which have brought intense and widespread dissatisfac- 
tion to the people. 

I think I may safely appeal to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SEWELL], who has had experience and opportunity for observation, 
that there is hardly a railway company which has maintained in abso- 
lute good faith for any length of time toward its associates its position 
ina pool. The pool has led to the payment of vast sums in commis- 
sions, to bad faith, to unlimited free transportation, and has involved 
the expenditure of vast sums as salaries to pool commissioners and 
clerks. It binds no railway company any longer than it chooses to 
obey it. It is dissolved upon the caprice or anger or jealousy of the 
ruling officer of any member of it. 

The pool has invited the construction of thousands of miles of rail- 
way not needed by the public and not built for the public interest 
which have cost legitimate railway enterprises millions of dollars. 
Does any one think that the Nickel-Plate and West Shore Railroads 
were legitimate ventures? Does any one think that they were under- 
taken because the business necessities of thecountry required it? They 
came because it was known that, the pool being a possibility, the new- 
comers would be able so tocut rates and demoralize the business of the 
Pennsylvania Railway Company, the Baltimore and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, the New York Central Railway Company, the Erie, and other 
railway companies as to force a division of business by way of pool or 
to compel a purchase at a profit to construction companies. Who can 
estimate the cost to the business of the country of the great and long- 
continued rate wars brought about in that way? The Senator from 
Connecticut, who has said in an able and bold way all that I think can 
be said in vindication of the system, insists that if pooling be not per- 
mitted capitalistic consolidation will be inevitable. What is pooling 
but consolidation ? 

Mr. PLATT. Simply this: It is co-operation; that is all. 

Mr. SPOONER. Is that co-operation which is simply an agreement 
between parallel and competing carriers that they will not compete? 
What is the difference in fact and in truth, having regard to the inter- 
est of the public, whether the Northern Pacific Railway Company and 
the Union Pacific Railway Company and the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company consolidate their stock into one management or whether they 
agree that they will not compete with each other for business? 

Mr. PLATT. If the Senator desires an answer it is altogether dif- 
ferent. The combinations between manufacturers may be used for the 
purpose of illustration, although they are not by any means as defens- 
ible as they are among railroad companies—the combinations among 
manufacturers, or even among theanthracite coal companies, that they 
will not sell their product at less than a certain sum are entirely dif- 
ferent from capitalistic consolidation. The railroad com does not 
consolidate its whole business by this means; a portion of it only. 

Another thing, it does not lead to what capitalistic consolidation does, 
and that is the political power and the powerof railroads, which is the 
most dangerous thing this Government has to contend with. 

Mr. SPOONER, 1 can see, and I thiuk the people of this country can 
see, no distinction in fact between the combination to which the Sen- 
ator alludes and the partial consolidation by pooling, of competing 
lines of railway. What is the difference so far as the public interest 
is concerned? In the pool the only business that is affected is the 
competing business. It may level rates by stifling competition with 
competing roads; it does not reach the great mass of discrimination 


between the competing points and the local and non-competing points. 
The railway companies have their own sweet will as to that as com- 


pletely, and no more so, with the in existence as they would have 
Fa eres otal 

The Governmentof the United States granted to the Union and Central 
Pacific Railway Companies millions of dollars in the way of lands; show- 
pen. thane saitiiosnal daltons lap eegrateaiie beni. I think 
I suppose it was in part for the 

peting line across this continent that Con- 
eee ee ee ao gee 0 enh es Se 
ific Railway Company. I suppose same of public 
policy led to the grant to the Southern Pacific Railway » » 
it a matter of no consequence to the whether or not com- 
peting lines of railway compete ? it of no concern to the 
whether they make a contract to divide business or earnings, so no 
matter whether the Northern Pacific Railway carries much 
tonnage or little it its proportion of what whole , or 
whether it earns m money or little it gets its proportion of the 
earnings of the whole? 

Mr. PLATT. I think there is no pool in the country to-day where 
a railroad gets pay for business which it does not perform. .The 
pools are obsolete. All pools in the amount simply to a 
vision of ton and each company has 
business which it agrees te accept of the competing business, and 
there be any difference it is made up by letting that company have 


it was wise public policy to do so. 


little more in order to > 

done without diversion of freight, by which I mean by sending {;:;.,),, 
over another line than the shipper intended it to go over. Ther... 
always enough a 
that all those matters can be evened and adjusted. 


which has given to the public the true situation and effect o; ;), 
great railway pools. I do not know but that the pool may be ypoy 4) 
face of the paper—per se, as my friend from Connecticut sees fit ; 


question beyond the mere question of rates. The public have Aa 
terest in the prompt, faithful, honest, and substantial performance 
by competing railway companies of the duty of the common carrier 
The pool, whether it be a money pool or a tonnage poo), tends to with. 
draw from the carriers, who are members of it, much of the induce- 
ment otherwise existing to discharge fully the duty of the carrier, pry 
division, by contract, one of several competing railway companies y¢- 
ceives its proportion of the business of the country. What difference 
does it make to it whether or not it pleases its shippers? What «i 
ence does it make to it whether or not it is prompt in farnis)); 
cars, or prompt in moving cars, or whether it deals fairly and |i))-r.) 
with its patrons? It receives its proportion of the business whether it 
does its duty asa carrier or not. The pool abolished, would the com- 
peting carriers of the country not be placed under a stronger incentive 
to attract business by merit than under the present system? Vou 
not they count more upon improved facilities, better servi 







performs the rene 
a 


up its share of the business, and ¢} 


freight which is not consigned toany particular rjaq ., 


Mr. SPOONER. I do not knowof any investigation in this ¢oy, 


‘ry 


0 ( 


it—legitimate. That is a mere question of recital; but who has },... 
able to explore the influences, the methods, the effects upon a 
territory of a pool embracing the business of two or three or jou; 
five States? 


Another thing, the public have some interest in the transport.; 


an ii 


prompt payment of claims for damage, &c., quicker transit, ai! ¢ 
erally better service? 

There was a time, it is said, when there was practically 2 poo! \\c- 
tween the Union and Central Pacific Railway Companies ani the |'a- 
cific Mail Steamship Company. There may be such now. }rom the 
railroad standpoint that was well enough. Was it well enough trom 
the standpoint of the public interest? It was a division of earnings 
between two carriers, each of which had been subsidized, and one ot 
which was enjoying a current subsidy, by the United States. Was it 
not an element in the policy which granted subsidy to the !’acilic Mail 
Steamship Company that it would tend to keep afloat upon the ocean 
a carrier to compete with the transcontinental railways? 1! so, was 
not this t element of public policy defeated when under contract 
competition between the carriers by land and by sea was stifled? Talk 
about the pool leveling rates, being a mere co-operation between com- 
peting carriers mainly in the interests of the public! 

The public has been permitted within a fortnight to obtain a giimys 
of one phase of the inner working of one great pool. I refer to the Col- 
orado pool, made up, as I understand it, of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, the Denver and Rie Grande Railway Company, the \tc- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company, and I do not know how 
many other railway companies, for the transaction, contro], division, 
and regulation of the business of several States, including at east Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Colorado. Certain steel rail companies of (2-9 
received itions to furnish for railway construction in Colorado 
about 17,000 tons of steelrails. They found that the rate from Chicaco 
Council Blufis and Kansas City was $3 per gross ton, while the rite 
i and Pueblo was $13.40 per gross ton, the 

Chicago to the Missouri River, and from the 
Missouri River to the Colorado points, being only about 6) miles. Am 
I t as to this distance? 

. TELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPOONER. With only 60 miles difference in distance the rte 
was over four times as great per gross ton west of the Missour Rive r. 
This rate from the Missouri River to the Colorado points is, | tind ‘a 
ag gag published upon the subject, denounced as unjust ) 
Mr. H. H. Porter, a gentleman of great experience in transportation, 
and it is denounced as a prohibitory tariff by J. W. Midgely, comms 
sioner of the Southwestern Traflic Association, one of the best eer 
ities upon railway rates inthiscountry. These steel companies obcre 
to pay $12 ton, but —. to secure that rate, be- 
cause the Colorado Traffic Association would not permit it. E 

Itseems that underthat contract nomember of the association ws)" 
mitted to reducea rate without the consentof all, however just the P'” 
licdemand might befor suchareduction, and that the Denver 40° ©" 
Grande a an to any other than a probibitory 
tariff on these steel because they were destined to be used in t' 
construction of a rival road. Here was an offer to give to the Ln 
freight, at fair rates, amounting —, 

or thereabouts, and this company, uncer 
for dividing business, for equalizing rates, 
the business interests of that country, oy 
torefuse to takea poundof it. This poo 
iteelf between this great carrier, in debt to the Gov- 
United States, under every obligation to earn as a cit" 
could, and the opportunity to earn this large —— 
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precluded it fromso doing, the motive of the objecting company being 


that stated. No contract or arrangement under which such results | 


can be produced can be justified or ought to be permitted to stand. 

The railway pool with its machinery and its legislation has been a 
tyrant in many ways, and to the detriment of many interests. 

Mr. TELLER. I would like to give the Senator from Wisconsin the 
benefit of a statement as to the way this beneficent pool has worked. 
Goods have been shipped for merchants of Denver from Chicago, have 
been sent to San Francisco, and the low freight paid from San Francisco 
back to Denver, a distance of 1,200 miles, making cheaper freight than 
they could get from the East to Denver. That was under the pool, or 
in defiance of the pool, at all events when the pool was in existence. 

Mr. SPOONER. Mr. President, I am not ready to believe that the 
transportation interests of this people are to be subserved by legalizing 
the railway pools of the country. Under this bill, put in fair form, 
framed with reference to the interest of the people and in a spirit of 
justice to the carrier, framed for the purpose not only of protecting the 
people against discriminations, but of protecting railway carriers against 
each other, I have no doubt that the alleged necessity for pools will 
cease. At any rate I think we had better try the experiment. 

This bill, if it shall become a law, prohibits favoritism by rebate. 
It prohibits favoritism by special rates, It requires the publication of 
rates. It prohibits the advance of rates without notice. Railway com- 
panies will be very careful how they lower their rates whenever cap- 
rice, anger, or temporary interest shall call for it, knowing that under 
this measure the rates thus lowered can not be advanced at will. The 
bill prohibits not simply the advance of rates without notice, but it 
seems to prohibit the issue, at least in interstate commerce, of passes, 
one of the most powerful instrumentalities used by railway companies 
in pools for ‘‘ cutting under’’ each other. 

It has seemed to me that with these provisions plainly enacted and 
fairly enforced the railway companies of the country, as well as the 
shippers of the country, would be in a much better position than by 
the attempt to maintain rates in a spasmodic way by means of pools. 

The Senator from Connecticut asserted the other day, with great 
earnestness, his belief that without pools rates can not be main- 
tained, and ruinous competition can not be prevented. Why not? 
Very often pending the formation of the pool, and when the pool is 
broken, rates are maintained by agreement. I find nothing in this bill 
prohibiting an agreement to maintain raies or which will preclude the 
maintenance of rates. If the pool is no longer a possibility itcan not 
be in the interest of any carrier to ruinously or unreasonably cut, for 
any great length of time, the rates. The mere maintenance of rates, 
with no division of earnings or division of tonnage, each company ob- 
taining by legitimate means its proportion of business, is every way 
preferable to the pool, with its temptations to rate wars and demoral- 
ization and uncertainty in business, and to the secret discriminations 
with which every one is familiar. 

The Senator from Connecticut fears that the prohibition of pooling 
may lead to consolidation, but I hazard the assertion that the people 
are not quite ready to admit that competition between railway car- 
riers is a thing of the past, and that the transportation business from 
this time forward can be done only at rates governed by pools. They 
have the power, and will exercise it if need be, to protect themselves 
from consolidation, under whatever name or by whatever means it 
may be effected. 


Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887. 

On the report of the of ference disagree 
’ ee eine ee Rae Ok teen to ceenine Senne votes of the 
~ ame BURN said: 
r. SPEAKER: A great deal of complaint has been made with refer- 
ence to this bill, because sufficient deliberation has not been given to it, 
and its sentences have not been pruned of allambiguity. I want to call 
the attention of the House to some facts connected with this legislation. 
On the 8th day of last March, the Committee on Commerce reported 
to this House a measure on the subject of interstate transportation, popu- 
larly known as the Reagan bill. On the 14th of last May the Senate 
@ measure on that subject (the Cullom bill) and sent it to the 
It was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and on the 22d 
of May it was reported back to the House—all of the Senate bill, after 
the enacting clause, stricken out and the Reagan bill inserted. It was 
then permitted by the majority of this House to sleep without an effort 








toward its consideration until the 26th of July, after the House had 
adopted a resolution to adjourn, I think, on the 3d of August. They— 
the Democratic majority—refused to consider that measure, they re- 
fused to call it up or allow it to be called up. 

The chairman of the committee slept upon his rights, and gave this 
side of the House no opportunity to consider the measure; and when 
on the 26th of July it was called up, they permitted something like 
eight hours of discussion, and then moved the previous question, cut- 
ting off farther debate and all possibility of amendment before the bill 
had ever gone to thé Committee of the Whole, where it first could be 
amended, and before it was possible for any member on this sideof the 
House to offer asingle amendment, orattempt in any way to perfect the 
legislation. Then, under the operation of the previous question, we were 
compelled to vote upon it. Under those circumstances, the Reagan 
bill was forced upon this House and the country. Remember, that 
there was no discussion of this question—interstate commerce—to any 
considerable extent—not more than half a dozen hours in the Forty- 
eighth Congress, and only eight or ten hours in this House in the first 
session of the Forty-ninth Congress. 

Now the bill comes back to us as a conference report, where there is 
no possibility for any member on this side of the House under therules 
that forbid the amendmentof a conference report to havea word to say 
in the direction of its improvement. We have to vote on it just as it 
is. We have to submit to this legislation or we will have tosay there 
shall be no legislation on this vexed question which has agitated the 
people of the country to a greater extent than any other question during 
the last fifteen years. 

There is no question so much discussed by the people at their homes. 
There is no question in which so many people are vitally interested. 
There is none which goes so closely to so many homesand their interests 
as this one of interstate commerce. The party in power in this House 
has so managed it, there has not been a day or a moment the proposi- 
tions of this bill could in any way be amended or improved. It does 
not, therefore, behoove gentlemen on that side ot the House at least to 
talk about this measure as crnde andimperfect, uncertain, ambiguous. 

Mr. Speaker, there are gentlemen here who are refusing to support 
this bill because it does not, in their judgment, give them all they 
desire. What is the situation now? We have absolutely nothing— 
there is no statute that in any way controls or limits the greed of the 
great railroad corporations. This bill does give us something. Now 
we have nothing. It does give us something, and it is a step toward 
that more which we ask. Is it wise to say because we can not have 
the fullness of the repast we crave, we shall choose therefore to starve? 

What would you say of the wisdom of that man who is out in the 
surf with the rising tide, unable to extricate himself from his peril, who 
would refuse aid that would require himself to exercise some of his own 
power, and who should insist that he would have no relief unless some 
supernatural power could give him ability to fly above the waves? That 
is just what gentlemen insist upon. Because they cannot have all they 
will have none; because they cannot reach the goal instantly they will 
not move towards it; because there must be successive steps of progres- 
sion, therefore they will not move at all. It is my humble judgment 
that is not wisdom. 

I wanted to speak with reference to some of the positions taken by 
my colleague [Mr. WEAVER] on yesterday. I amsorry heis notin his 
seat. I wanted to remind him that nearly every alleged defect he has 
urged against this bill, on another occasion has been approved by him, 
or at least on another occasion was not such an objection as to prevent 
him casting an affirmative vote for substantially this measure. The 
very words and provisions, in the main, that with hypercriticism he con- 
demned on yesterday, he approved in another bill he voted for in July 
last. He is, of all men in the State from which he comes, cited by his 
many admirers as par excellence the friend of the people in their de- 
mand for interstate-commerce legislation. I would have thought (if 
it had not been uncharitable) that the action of the gentleman at the 
last session in voting for the Reagan bi.i was not in the best of faith— 
that he did not expect or want at that time the enactment of legisla- 
tion on this subject. Noone believed at the time that the defeat of 
the Senate bill and the substitution of the House bill, that he aided by 
his votes in bringing about, would result in legislation at the last ses- 
sion. The Senate had, by a vote almost unanimous, there being only 
four negative votes on the question of the passage of it, passed Senator 
CuLLom’s bill, and the action of the House in adopting another meas- 
ure, containing provisions that the Senate after deliberate consideration 
had disapproved, forbade the hope that in the four or five remaining days 
of the session there could be such conference or concession as would re- 
sult in legislation. 

Therefore, possibly, some gentleman who did not want any legislation, 
who wanted to keep the question open and vexed, who wanted to use it 
as a foot-ball in the then approaching campaign, voted for the Reagan 
bill, so that the House should pass a different bill from the Senate, pro- 
ducing irreconcilable disagreements resulting in no legislation, and thus 
keeping alive and unsettled a question of prime importance to the peo- 
ple, and one that might be used by thrifty politicians in the enhance- 
ment of theirown worth and in support of their pretentions,as the especial 
champions of the interests of the people. These pretentions could, with 
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seeming plausibility, be urged after voting to substitute the House bill 
for that of the Senate. 

The former was by many believed to be a very radical measure, one 
that shook all possibility for future harm or wrong-doing out of the 
‘soulless corporations ’’—one that brought ‘‘the robber barons of the 
rail’’ to their knees. The man voting for that measure, it was be- 
lieved by these thrifty ones, would show to the people his ardent zeal 
in their behalf—his sleepless vigilance in the pursuit of their welfare; 
while at the same time he would by this deft use of his vote success- 
fully block legislation through the well-assured disagreements of the 
two Houses, and preserve the question as an open one to be used in the 
campaign. They could urge upon the hustings that this warfare of 
interests was still going on, and strive to show how much they were 
needed on the side of the people in the battle still raging. 

This suspicion of the questionable good faith of gentlemen might be 
strengthened by the knowledge that they were growing somewhat scant 
of issues. The greenback craze is no longer effective or useful. The 
people no longer rally at the sound of theold war-cry. ‘‘ Fiat money’’ 
is no longer in demand. The $1,800,000,000 of circulation—green- 
back, national-bank notes, silver certificates, gold certificates, gold, and 
silver—every dollar of which is interchangeable with gold—has re- 
moved that question, so potential a half score of years ago, to the status 
of ‘‘an unhappy reminiscence,’’ and closed the mouths of all ‘‘ the 
crazy cacklers for the craze,’’ save those whose volubility is their chief 
excellence. 

The fears of the people preceding the date fixed for resumption of coin 
payments by the Government have been dispelled by the experiences of 
the past. I remember there were dolorous lamentations in those days. 
Resumption, weeping prophets told us, would result in dire calam- 
ity. The quack political doctors told us the honest way to pay our 
debts was to continue to promise to pay them. Some of them secured 
seats in this floor through pledges to excited and alarmed constitu- 
encies that they would secure the repeal of the much-vilified resump- 
tion act; but wisdom and honesty prevailed instead of the cant and 
hypocrisy of the hour, and the legislationof ’75 was undisturbed, and 
the blessings of an honest, safe, and abundant circulation were secured 
to us, and the issue of the repeal of the resumption act joined that of 
‘‘ fiat money ’’ in an unhonored grave. 

In the State of Iowa the policy of ‘‘prohibition’’ is securely fixed 
in the legislation of the State. It can not be disturbed. My colleague 
in his personal utterances or in his partisan affiliations has been on 
every one of the many sides this question has been made to present in 
the politics of lowa by the opponents of the Republican party. Him- 
self a prohibitionist, as an ally of the Democracy he has been compelled 
to aid in the efforts to secure low license, high license, and local option. 
Having thus been on the four sides of the question, it can not again be 
used for the purposes of a campaign. ‘The party of which he is a most 
useful and devoted ally will not again dare to assert any or all of its 
old opinions or formulate new opinions on this once agitating question. 
Its next platform will be silent on the whisky question. 

The distance from free whisky to prohibition is great, but all the 
ground has been traveled by my honored friend, ei in his own 
principles or by his alliances. But each of these policies at their time 
of tation have been definitely settled. 

n this way the ‘‘ principles’’ of my friend have been narrowed; 
and if this Congress should “mercilessly,” by the ee this bill, 
settle the transportation question, as an agitator he would have in 
bitterness of soul to exclaim : 


Othello’s occupation ’s gone. 


The Republican Legislature of Iowa and the Republican party 
through its last State convention declared in favor of the of the 
Senate bill regulating interstate commerce. In order to have an issue 
my friend must oppose its passage. The Republican party in order to 
secure some legislation, in order to take a first step in a right direction— 
the direction of national control over carriers engaged in ee 
merce between the States—is willing to take that bill. Thegen 

says the Cullom bill and the one reported by the conference committee 
are identical, and as he wants to preserve his opposition to the Repub- 
lican party he is forced to antagonize the bill pending. He opposed 
the Republican party in the last campaign in its action on this question. 
He must oppose this bill or confess himself to be in error in that oppo- 
sition. 

The intensity of his passion for opposition to that party will, I think 
be developed as I proceed, and I will try to show that that : 
and I say this with great respect, is the controlling motor in his oppo- 
sition to this measure. 

Mr. & er, let us look at the present situation. We have in the 
United States 130,000 miles of railway, costing about $4,000,000,000, 
controlled by common carriers who transport for our 60,000,000 inhab- 
itants about $8,000,000,000 in value of their property each year, earn- 
ing thereby about $700,000,000. So far as national is con- 
cerned, these carriers are uncontrolled and this great interest is un- 
pat The Supreme Court has affirmed the right of Congress to 

egislate upon the question, and the people demand legislation. The 
people afiirm that the charges of the carriers are often unjust, unstable, 


and unequal. They demand rates that shall be just, uniform, ang 
stable. They can secure these only through the action of this body 

The Senate has acted. Will we act? Will we do the best we can? 
If we can not do all we would like todo, will we do the best possible un- 
der the circumstances? If we vote down this bill, then the matter js 
ended for this Congress. We have but thirty days of session left, ang 
every member of the House knows that it is this pending bill or noth. 
ing. We may not like all of its provisions. It may not be what we 
would write if we were empowered to write it, but here it is face to 
face with us; we have no power under the rules to change or amend 
it; we must take it all, or none of it. 

My colleague criticises certain words and phrases of the bill. He 
does not like them, and he will not have the bill because they are jn 
it and he can not get them out. He complainsof the word ‘ cotempo- 
raneous’’ in the second section, which prohibits special rates, rebates 
drawbacks, &c., and yet, Mr. Speaker, in the bill which he voted for 
in July last in the first section prohibiting preferences that same objec- 
tionable word is found, and in the same connection. It had precisely 
the same relation to the subject in the bill that he voted for that it has 
in the bill he refuses to vote for. It was of most euphonious sound in 
the Reagan bill, but it assaults his delicate ear as discord in the bill he 
must now vote for if he would secure legislation. 

The phrase ‘‘under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions’? when found in the second section is unsatisfactory to my friend, 
Let it be remembered that the primary object—the central thought— 
of this bill is to secure reasonable rates. All the rest of its provisions 
are but the machinery or means by which this object is to be attained, 
Section 2 asserts in brief that the benefits or facilities that are given to 
A shall, ‘‘if the conditions and circumstances are substantially’ (not 
precisely) ‘‘similar,’’? be givento B. Thisis right. The law ought 
not to require, in order that B should have the same facilities and ben- 
efits that A gets, that the conditions and circumstances should be pre- 
cisely, identically, exactly the same. There should be some reasona- 
ble room for difference. 

It scarcely ever would happen that two shipments would be under 
precisely the same ‘‘conditions and circumstances,’’ and hence the 
word ‘‘substantially ’’ is inserted. It is enough if they are substan- 
tially the same, anh greater exactness of similarity ought not to be re- 
quired. If you were to strike out the word ‘‘substantially’’ the sec- 
tion would be of comparatively but little value. 

On the other hand, if the circumstances and conditions of A’s ship- 
ment were greatly dissimilar and unlike those of B’s, then A ought not 
to have the same benefits and facilities. A’s right to demand the same 
treatment is based upon the ground of substantial similarity of circum- 
stances and condition. It is upon this that his claim ought to 
be heard and acceded to; when the reason fails the right fails. 

My colleague is again an objector because, he says, he does not under- 
stand the of the words “‘ undue or unreasonable’ as they occur 
in the third section, which prohibits the giving of ‘‘ undue or unreason- 
able’’ advantage to one person or locality that is not given to another 
person or locality. The words are of very common use and not diflicult 
of definition. If there is difficulty presented to the gentleman by them 
he may be assured that our courts are usually presided over by men o! 
intelli whose duty it is to give construction to the language used 
in statutes, and the courts will have no difficulty in giving proper mcan- 
ing to thesesimple words. The assumption of my colleague that ‘the 
railroad com: are to be the judges of whether the preference or ad- 
vantage is undue or unreasonable”’ is untenable. He has forgotten the 
methods of our courtsand the policy of our laws. He used to be a pub- 
lic prosecutor some years ago. 

At that time, ne ie boo that it was not a popular method of 
our courts to t the criminal to construe the law or to tell its me: \- 


and not by either of the litigants, and I want to assure my colleazue 
that this rule is universally recognized by all the courts of the country 
above that of justice’s courts. A 

My colleague does not like the fourth section, which prohibits the 
carrier from charging a greater sum for a shorter than a longer distance. 
He thinks there are entirely too many conditions connected with the 
prohibition. Yet the corresponding section in the bill he voted for 
contained a prohibition that was based upon fanr conditions, and all of 
the four conditions must concur in order to make the prohibition oper 
ative. In the Reagan bill conditions did not alarm him. It is only 
when they appear in the ‘‘Cullom bill ” that his fears are violently ex- 
cited. 


For part, Mr. Speaker, some of the conditions in this section are 
uy to make it acceptable tome. The section reads as follows: 


; the pro- 
Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to aggre- 
: tue oct to ‘can or receive ony greater compensation in the a > 
gate for the transportation of or of like kind of property, un 1 r 
Fe and conditions, for a shorter | ao tte a 

direction, t! he ; 

distance over the mee tens thio’ ohal _., e ed as authorizing any 
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common carrier within the terms of this.act to charge and receive angpest com- 
pensation for a shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That upon 
application to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act, such 
common carrier may,in special cases, after investigation by the commission, 
be authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the trans- 
portation of passengers or property; and the commission may from time to 
time prescribe the extent to which such designated common carrier may be re- 
lieved from the operation of this section of this act. 


I very much doubt the wisdom of this section, and, representing a 
people who are 1,200 miles from the seaboard, I would hesitate to give 
it my assent were it not for the flexibility given to it by the proviso. 

The corresponding section in the bill voted for by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. WEAVER] is as follows: 

Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any person or persons engaged in the 
transportation of property, as provided in the first section of this act, to charge 
or receive any greater compensation fora similar amount and kind of property, 
for carrying, receiving, storing, forwarding, or handling the same for « shorter 
than for a jonger distance, which includes the shorter distance, on any one rail- 
road; and the road of a corporation shall includeall the road in use by such cor- 

ration, whether owned or operated by it under a contract, agreement, or lease 

such corporation. 

This isan inflexible, unyielding declaration that in certain shipments 
the carrier shall not charge a greater sum for a shorter than for a 
longer distance. It is designed to make initial charges greater than 
those that are intermediate. Chicago is the point where nearly all of 
the farm products raised in Iowa and sold are gathered for shipment 
to their final market. 

The price the Iowa producer receives in Chicago is increased or di- 
minished to correspond with the rate charged by the carrier for moving 
the product eastward to the seaboard. If this rate is low, the Iowa 
farmer gets more; if the rate is high he gets less. Usually—always 
during the season the lakes and canals are free from ice—the rate is 
very low, lower than for any other similar service in the world. At 
Chicago the roads leading eastward meet with water competition. Each 
week they unload thousands of cars in Chicago that must be hauled 
back, eastward, empty or filled with western produce. The roads, if 
they fill these cars, must reduce their rates to the low rates of the ves- 
sels. It is better for them to do this than to get nothing and haul the 
empty car. Ithasto go. It is better to have it filled, yielding asum 
that will pay for hauling the car rather than yield no sum at all. 

The rates accepted are often far lower than those charged from inter- 
mediate points several hundred miles east of Chicago. This low rate 
by rail is a check upon the carrier by vessel, and keeps down the rate 
by water. The caris in activecompetition with the shipand the canal- 
boat, and the Iowa farmer gets the benefit of the competition. The 
road can not reduce all of its charges at intermediate points to corre- 
spond with this low rate forced upon it by competitionatChicago. The 
result would be, if the section last quoted were the law, that the Chicago 
rate would be raised. Even if the intermediate rate should be some- 
what lowered, which would not in all probability be the case, the 
Chicago rate would have to be made greater, for the law would not per- 
mit it to be less than that from the points farther to the east. 

By raising this rate the business would not be affected by competi- 
tion, and the vessel-owner would increase his charge. The only limit- 
ation would be his eee The Iowa farmer would be the sufferer, 
for the price he would receive for his produce would be diminished as 
the cost of transportation would be increased. We would be harmed, 
and no one but the vessel-owner would be benefited. But by the pro- 
viso found in the bill of the conference committee the commission have 
the power in special cases, ‘‘ after investigation,’’ to authorize the rail- 

er to charge a less sum for its service for the longer distance. 

In other words, if the commission invested the roads leading east- 
ward from Chicago to charge a less sum for the longer than theshorter dis- 
tance, we in Iowa would be the gainers. It simply means that in this 
case the Pennsylvania road and the Baltimore and Ohio road and others 
are permitted to charge the Iowa farmer a less sum for hauling his prod- 
ucts to market than it charges the Indiana farmer or the Ohio farmer. 
I desire the roads should have this permission; my colleague does not. 
He would refuse to let the carrier give his people an advantage he is will- 
ing to givethem. He seems anxious to serve another constituency than 
his own—another State than the one that has so often honored him. 

He is disturbed also by the fifth section, prohibiting pooling. There 
is much contention about the merits and demerits of the methods known 
as 


d ty would be lessened if in the discussion the purpose of 
the particular pool was firststated. All poolsare not alike in their pur- 
poses. Some of these purposes are good; others are bad. The combi- 
nation called a pool usually is for a threefold object: to affect the amount 
of charges, to preserve their stability, and to secure their uniformity. 
Much of the ey a shi community is dependent upon the 
stability of the rates and their ity to all patrons alike. The 

t mass of men desire these results. The combination secures these 
t it teo often happens that the rate by the combination is fixed too 
high; often it is extortionate. Itis this that the community rebel 


Ifthe rate is reasonable, none object to the 
t men recognize the fact that through it th 
stability and the absence of preferences. So 


ent, because all intel- 
secure the presence 
t it is not so much 


the pool as the extortionate rate made possible by the pool that receives 
condemnation. . 

The provision in the Reagan bill respecting the pool is as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person or persons carrying property as aforesaid 
to enter into any contract, agreement, or combinatior. ‘or pooling of freights or 
pooling freights of different or competing <ailroads by dividing between them 
the aggregate or net proceeds of such railroads or any portion of them, and in 
any case of an agreement for the pooling of freights or earnings as aforesaid 
each day of its continuance shall be deemed a separate offense. 


Here we find a prohibition against the ‘‘money pool;’’ noother. ‘“‘It 
shall be unlawful for any person * * * to enter into any contract, 
agreement, or combination for the pooling of freights, or to pool the 
freights of different or competing roads by dividing between them the 
aggregate or the net proceeds of the earnings of such railroads or any 
portion of them.’? The agreement or pooling that is forbidden is that 
where the division of the earningsisstipulated. ‘‘ Only that and noth- 
ing more.’”’ All other pools are permitted. They may divide and di- 
vert the freights as much as they choose; and yet this form of pooling 
is much the most common. This my colleague did notobjectto. Nor 
did he object to it because the section, like all the rest of the bill, was 
silent on the subject of passengers. The bill he approved does not affect 
in any way passengers, although 25 per cent. of the gross earnings of 
the roads is from this class of business. This seciion of the commit- 
tee’s bill is as follows: 

Sec. 5. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination with 
any other common carrier or carriers for the pooling of freights of different and 
competing railroads, or to divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds 
of the earnings of such railroads, or any portion thereof; and in any case of an 


agreement for the pooling of freights as aforesaid, each day of its continuance 
shall be deemed a separate offense. 


Here is a broad and sweeping prohibition of all kinds of pooling. 
All pools are forbidden, including those for passengers. It is infinitely 
more far-reaching in its terms and operation than the othersection. But 
my friend condemns it. He will not vote for the control of railroads 
because of it. And why? When Reagan’s gnat was enough, why will 
not the committee’s lion suffice? Because the gentleman thinks that 
the clause, ‘‘and in any case of an agreement for the pooling of freights 
as aforesaid, each day of its continuance shall be deemed a separate 
offense,’’ does not apply to passenger pools. 

This offense is not a continuing one in his belief. True, a fine of 
$5,000 might be imposed for the formation of such a pool, but because 
the penalty is not made $5,000 a day he will have none of it. True, 
the section does contain all that the Reagan section contained and 
much more, yet because it does not contain.all that his fancy now sug- 
gests he will not have even the confessedly good provisions of the section. 
By the section the offense of pooling freights in any form is a continu- 
ing offense. A fine of $5,000 for each day of its existence may be im- 
posed. ‘That provision is broader than the one he voted forand approved. 
But now it is not enough. It prohibits the roads from ‘‘dividing be- 
tween them the aggregate or net proceeds of the earnings of such rail- 
roadsorany portion thereof.’’ If any portion of the earnings is received 
from carrying passengers then it must not bedivided. That provision 
was not in the Reagan bill. But because the offense committed by 
making a division of that part of the earnings that is derived from pas- 
sengers is not made a continuing offense, the gentleman will not have 
any of the many good things the bill doescontain. He asked for a pro- 
hibition of the ‘‘money-pool.’’ Itis given him. More, he is given a 
prohibition of all freight pools. More, the continuance of this pool is 
madé a continuing offense. More, he is given a prohibition of all pas- 
senger pools. 

Now he will not have any prohibition because he is given even more 
than he asked for. My friend must reform his prayer, for if he should 
petition, ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread,’’ and secure a week’s 
supply at once, he would have to refuse it and starve in order to be 
consistent with his action on this bill. Objection is made to the bill 
because it does rot confer jurisdiction upon the State courts to deter- 
mine contentions that may arise under it. It isdoubted by many law- 
yers whether Congress has the power to confer judicial power upon 
State courts. By the Constitution ‘‘the judicial power of the United 
States shall be vested in a Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress shall from time to time ordain and establish.”’ 

The Supreme Court has decided ‘‘that State courts were not courts es- 
tablished and ordained by Congress.’? But even if it has the power and 
exercises it, all admit that Congress has now power to compel State 
courts to assume jurisdiction. It would at best be optional with them 
to exercise it or not, as they might choose. But the bill passed by this 
House in July last did not even attempt to confer such power on the 
State courts. The language used is as follows: 

Sec. 7. That each and every act, matter, or thing in this act declared to be un- 
lawful is hereby prohibited ; and in case any person or persons as defined in this 
act, en as aforesaid, shall do, suffer, or permit to be done any act, matter, 
or thing in this act prohibited or forbidden, or shall omit to do any act, matter, 
or thing in this act required to be done, or shall be guilty of any vielation of the 
provisions of this act, such person or persons shall be held to pay to the person 
or persons injured the full amount of damages so sustained, together with a 
reasonable counsel or attorney’s fee, to be fixed by the court in every case of 


recovery, which attorney’s fee shall be taxed and collected as costs in the case, 
to be recovered by the person or persons so damaged by suit in any State or 
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United States court of competent jurisdiction where the person or persons 
causing such damage can be found or may have an agent, office, or place of 
business. 

This is the only provision in the Reagan bill bearing on this subject. 

The language of the section here important is ‘‘in any State or United 
States court of competent jurisdiction.’’ Those State courts that now 
have jurisdiction is the meaning of that language, and there is no pre- 
tense, from first to last, of conferring new jurisdiction. No new power 
is conferred by the bill, and none of the State courts had it before. 
How, then, could the State courts exercise it? They did not have it, 
and it was not granted, and it could not be exercised without a specific 
grant. In fact, no State court could have exercised any power under 
the Reagan bill. All the power it could assert would be through its 
common-law jurisdiction, which it can still do. 

The law under the Reagan bill would have been just the same in this 
matter of jurisdiction as under the bill before this committee. But that 
was all right, we are told, while this is all wrong. Mr. Speaker, let 
me invite your attention to the fact that none of the remedies now pos- 
sessed by the people are impaired by this bill. Allarepreserved. What- 
ever changes are made are those of addition, of increased facilities and 
additional tribunals. Every suit that may be brought to-day may be 
brought, and in the same courts, after this measure becomes law. Let 
me read this provision of the bill: 

And nothing in this act contained shall in any way abridge or alter the rem- 
edies now existing at common law or by statute, but snttine sheets of this act 


are in addition to such remedies: Provided, That no pend litigation shall in 
any wily be affected by this act. 


All of the remedies provided by the bill are additional remedies. 
Nothing is taken away. Much is added. A personal injury, an over- 
charge, a breach of contract, all matters of similar character that are 
to-day the subjects of litigation may be entertained by the same State 
courts, after we pass this bill that entertain them to-day. All this 
talk about the people being sent before a Federal court at the State 
capital, or before the commission at the National capital, is without 
foundation in fact. The jurisdiction of the Federal courts and of the 
commission conferred by the bill is in addition to that we now have ; 
and all we now have is carefully preserved to us. 

But “‘the commission!’ ‘“‘the commission!’’ disturbs the repose of 
many gentlemen, and notably my distinguished colleague. On this mat- 
ter of a railroad commission he has been perturbed for several years. 
We have one in Iowa. It does not give universal satisfaction. It is 
the object of much criticism. And I have sometimes thought, Mr. 
Speaker, that much of it was owing to the fact that its limited juris- 
diction, and the necessary reason for its limited jurisdiction, was not 
fully understood. Many persons fail to recollect that under our double 
system of government, State and Federal, there is divided power and 
authority—the State exercising control over that part of our railroad 
transportation that is wholly within our State boundaries, and the 
Federal Government controlling that portion that crosses the boundaries 
of the State, either in going out orcomingin. In that State much 
the larger portion is interstate, and over this our State commission has 
no authority whatever. 

It is true there was quite recently a ripple of assininity that devel- 
oped itself in a pretension that the State authorities might control 
interstate commerce, but it quietly subsided under the forces 
of a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, and it 
is now conceded that the power does not exist. But this limited an- 
thority of the State commission is not at all times borne in mind, and 
many thoughtless people complain that evils are notremedied that are 
entirely without the control of the commission. Within the limits of 
its jurisdiction its influence and effect are most beneficial. Until quite 
recently it has had no power to enforce its conclusions; but it has de- 
termined a multitude of disputes, and this prevented hundreds of suits 
each year that would, without its aid, have been settled by the court, 
at great cost and inconvenience to the parties. And although for four 
years of its existence it had none but “advisory”? powers, in all in- 
stances save one its conclusions were adopted by the carriers. 

The real trouble with us has been, not that we had too much com- 
mission, but that we did not have enough. We have needed the ex- 
tension of the authority of our State commission, and then a Federal 
commission to exercise authority over interstate commerce, as the Iowa 
commission does over State commerce. This bill in the isi 





traflic, very many of the evils that our people now complain of will 
no longer be matter of complaint. 

But we are told that there are many persons determined in advance 
to distrist this commission. ‘To such I say, do not goto it. You need 
not. If you seek the aid of the commission your so doing will be en- 
tirely voluntary. It will be your own choice if go to it for aid. 
This bill furnishes you a remedy entirel: independent of it. : 
trustful persons can go to the courts. the wrong you is 
such an one as you can now have redress for, then go to your 
courts. If the vedress you seek is given by this bill, then 
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eral court and let the commission ‘‘severely alone.” But if you way; 
redress without expense to yourself, if you want the aid of the comms. 
sion in your contest with the carrier, then go to the commission. ;... 
membering always that the court remedies and the remedies pro, 
by the commission are entirely independent of each other, if you (hos. 
to have them independent. r 

But, Mr. Speaker, my colleague is opposed to the commiss!o jy. 
cause it is too powerful. (In lowa the commission is condemn: })... 
cause of itsinsufficient power.) Here this one is invested with too great 
power. It is feared that its power over the railroad corporations is « 
great that they will be induced to enter politics, and by the use of oo,. 
rupt means sully and disturb its pure fountains. Itis said that ‘qy-. 
ing the next Presidential term a majority of the members of {he ¢5)). 
mission will be appointed,’’ and these“appointments will furnis); sy.) 
a “tempting prize’’ as the “virtue’’ of the corporations can not wit). 
stand, and they will thus be seduced into politics. This was to my 
mind a strange position for the gentleman from Iowa to take. " 

Why, Mr. Speaker, for ten years the gentleman has been declaring 
on every ‘‘stump’’ he has adorned (and he adorns all he declaims for, 
that the corporations are now and have been for years in politics: an] 
not only in politics, but controlling politices—State and national. [1 jx 

have been overrunning with such declarations for full te, 

years. His warnings to the people of the perils, dire and immine; 
certainly to follow this corporate control of the politics of the country 
have vexed the ears and disturbed the repose of timid people al! ov¢; 
the State of Iowa. Now by implication he confesses that the burden 
of half a thousand of his speeches has been an egregious error; that he 
has been mistaken all these years about the corporations actually }in, 
in, and in control of, political affairs. 

But he is nevertheless unhappy, for by his prophetic ken he sees the 
railroad companies, now for the first time, are about to enter the politi- 
cal arena, with a full determination to “‘swoop down” and ‘jump 
in’’ andelect our President and wrest our liberties and cherished rights 
from us if we dare to pass this bill creating a railroad commission. 

But, Mr. Speaker, how much better would our condition be if we 
struck out of the bill the sections creating the commission or if we 
should enact the Reagan bill? The questions arising under that bil! 
would ultimately have to bedetermined by the Supreme Court. [very 
good provision in that bill might be frittered away by a corrupt court, 
if we had one. Their power is infinitely greater than the power of te 
commission, because they may pass upon every important question 
determined by it and may reverse the decisions of the commission. 
Whatever of yen may be urged against the commission may |x 


against 
Five of the judges of the Supreme Court, a controlling majority, ba 

y arrived at the age when they may retire, creating vacancies. |: 
is more than certain—that the President inaugurated 
March 4, 1889, will appoint at least five members of the Supreme Court. 
In the of my colleague, “‘ What a tempting prize’’ they would 
be to the railroad i These ‘‘so corporations” may 
conclude they will go into politics and elect a President who will ap- 
point a majority of the Supreme Court at their dictation. That wil 
destroy the effect of all beneficial legislation that we may secure in the 
way of protection them, whether it may be in this bill or the 
Reagan bill. The of the gentleman’s position is that we must 
no legislation not satisfactory to the corporations; that whena 
is engaged in usurpation and wrong you must not interrupt him, 
jor fear he will counteract your efforts by the perpetration of a stil 


It is a sad that all laws have to be interpreted and enforced by 
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men, and that all men are not and honest. If all men were pure 
and honest in their lives would need no laws; every man 
**would be a law unto himself.”?> We enact laws because many mn 


are bad, and we do not omit their enactment because of the possibility 

udgment. Wel to eens an — of or r 
= . take chance and run that risk; and tie 
risk ier the bill my colleague voted for or this one 
should be the law. We have to trust to men, and I have faith to be 
lieve that any American citizen who could be elected to the high 0! 
of President would strive, in obedience to duty, consc'ence, and his 


tions of judges and commissioners as 
in deciding all contentions that migh” 


commission is that it would have too mu h 
ibly do all that would be required of it. ; 

Be ti It ht not be able to do all of 
pe ag we know that it would be able to do a ere et i 
part in addition to that that ls 

a ee than can be done with the 

would be an additional tribunal to those 
would be one more. If it determined but one hun- 
would be one hundred cases more than can be 
and would be that much of a gain. The 

however, in my belief, prevent or dispose of thou- 
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sands of cases; not, perhaps, by decisions, but by prevention—by set- | are alleged to be ambiguous. 


tling questions out of which litigation would otherwise grow. 

The bill favored by the gentleman from Iowa offers the wronged ship- 
per butoneremedy. It says tohim, “If you are aggrieved or wronged 
by a railroad corporation you may go into court and sue it.’’ It in- 
vites him to the remedy of unlimited litigation—litigation with a power- 
ful, skilled, rich adversary. Thatisall. It gives him no other aid or 
remedy. He may be, and is, graciously permitted to help himself in 
court, ifhe wantsto. True, he may recover an attorney’s fee if he wins, 
but he only secures that little boon by victory. He has no one to aid 
him. 

Not so under the committee’s bill. He has all of the court remedies 
under it that are given him by the Reagan bill, and in addition he has 
the aid of the commission, without troule or expense to himself. He 
calls for its aid, and it is bound to respond and bring with it the whole 
judicial power of the United States to aid him if he is in the right, to 
punish his oppressor, and to"right him if he has been wronged. And 
yet my colleague says his constituents do not want this commission be- 
cause it has too much power; because it will be overworked; because 
it may be made political; because the railroads may be seduced into 
politics; because the commission will have to be composed of men, with 
the frailties and passions of men, coupled with the possibility of being 
corrupt, and thus become the oppressors of the people rather than their 
servants. 

I confess, Mr. Speaker, that each of these reasons may have some 
foree. But our Government must be administered by men. There is 
a possibility that no man is so strong in his virtue that overmastering 
temptation may not be hisassailant. Hemay yield. The trusted friend 
of the people may become their oppressor. The faithful servant may 
betray his trust. But because of this remote possibility we do not 
abandon civil government. To attain the ideal government is the hope 
of the best civilization. This civilization will not beabandoned because 
the ideal is postponed, for the reason that the agencies to be used are 
imperfect. We will still strive after the best, notwithstanding disap- 
pointments and deferred hopes. We may not have attained perfect rem- 
edies through this bill, but we have added to those we now have, and 
they are, at least, of equal value. 

No one believes this law to be perfect. No one believes it will ac- 
complish relief from all the evils complained of. Doubtless each gen- 
tleman present sees in it provisions that he thinks should not be in it, 
and regrets the omission of some that he regards as most important. 
But it can not now bechanged. It is the best we can get. It is this 
or no law at all. 

I do not believe that it will meet all of the expectations of the peo- 
ple. There are unreasonable classes that hope for results from legisla- 
tion that it is beyond the capacity of any legislative body in the world 
to give; but it will satisfy many of the reasonable rational people of 
the country that the Congress is striving to grapple with and to meet 
this great question and to accomplish something in the direction of 
what is good. We have an infinite variety of interests involved in this 
subject. We have interests that are as diversified or as widely sepa- 
rated as the limits of the country. We have billions of dollars to deal 
with. We have climatic differences and differences that are created by 
density or sparsity of population; differences that are created by the 
different grades, mileage, length, and location of railways. No one can 
expect by a single legislative act to harmonize all of these and secure 
to each and to the people their full measure and degree of justice. To 
do this it will take time and many experiments. Iam told that hun- 
dreds of English statutes have been enacted and repealed since the 
tailways of England became the subjects of law. 

Doubtless we will have similar experience. Our success in the pre- 
vention of wrong, in securing justice, will be the result of much of 
patient {effort and experience. The proper remedies are known to 
but few. They are the experts who have gained their valuable knowl- 
edge in practical railroad operation. They are not the men who oc- 
cupy seats on this floor; and our experiences here will be the same as 
have been the experiences of our predecessors in all legislative effort. 
Time, experience, observation, persistent and repeated trial will be the 
factors of success. 

Every man of intelligence knows that legislation of value is a thing 
of growth. Statutes that bear blessing tothe people do not spring into 
full value at the first essay from the brain of the legislator. One class 
of men the reform, another class of men improve upon it, 
and still another and another class, until at last we have the approxi- 
mately perfect statute ladened with good results to mankind. 

But what one is there of all these laws we value most that even to- 
day we are not constantly changing? And every i 
the hope of making it better. Look even at those which affect the do- 
mestic relations, those affecting us in our dearest interests, those affect- 

g the relations of husband and wife, of parent and child, of the dis- 

eee of inheritance. Almost every assemblage 
vested with legislative i 
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I do not know of a sentence containing 
fifteen lines in the English language that an astute critic cannot plaus- 
ibly declare to bear more than a single meaning. The ingenuity of 
man is far beyond the perfection of his language, and because of the 
imperfection of language it is absolutely impossible for any man, no 
matter what his genius may be, to write a statute that another man 
may not be able to give to it with seeming plausibility a construction 
different from that of the writer. ae 

Thousands of volumes of the reports of the courts of appeals of this 
country and England attest the insufficiency of our language, and the 
want of power on the part of men to use it without ambiguity. Un- 
doubtedly there are sections here which will bear more than a single 
construction, but if that is true the fathers have created a tribunal that 
will determine the true meaning. We have a Supreme Court. 

But we are more unfortunate in respect to our religion than our law. 
Based on inspired Holy Writ are, in our country, more than six hun- 
dred religions, each supported by devotees insisting that their cherished 
dogmas are right; each insisting that ambiguous inspiration justifies 
them in blazing a heavenly way, from which there is no necessity for 
wandering, and unfortunately we have no supreme court to determine 
the measure of merit in the pretensions of the rival religious sects. 
Yet we do not lose our faith in either statute or moral law because the 
language in which they are expressed is ambiguous and sometimes 
difficult to interpret. 

The framers of the Constitution knew as well as we do the difficul- 
ties of accurate expression, and hence they established courts of appeal 
to construe the statutes and tell us in an authoritative way what they 
mean. Will gentlemen refuse to vote for measures because, perchance, 
there may be a necessity for the exercise of the functions of a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the Government? Do these gentlemen demand that the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of the States go out of use? 
Do they propose that they shall abdicate because of the want of a vo- 
cation? Their arguments would seem to indicate that this is their 
purpose. 

I urge upon gentlemen the necessity of concession and compromise. 
To emulate the spirit of the fathers of the Constitution. It has been 
said that no member of the constitutional convention was satisfied with 
itslabors. There were provisions in the Constitution that many thought 
most unwise. There were others omitted many gentlemen thought to 
be imperatively necessary. Each found some defect. Yet in a spirit 
of concession a majority were brought into accord, and most beneficent 
resultsfollowed. They took it for the acknowledged good they found, 
hoping to cure defects by subsequent efforts. This way is open to us. 
Let us start with the good we have. Ten months will give us a new 
Congress that will have had eight months of observation of the opera- 
tions of this law. 

If #ae words ‘‘cotemporaneous,’’ ‘‘under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions,’’ ‘‘ undue or unreasonable,’’ ‘special cases ”’ 
are found to have too much of qualifying force, or if they present ambi- 
guities or doubtful meanings too great for the capacities of the courts, 
or if there are too many conditions coupled with the prehibitions of the 
fourth section, or if ‘‘the commission has too much power,’’ or if ‘‘it 
has too little power,’’ or if ‘‘the corporations are tempted into poli- 
tics,’’ or if ‘‘they should seize the executive and judicial departments 
of the Government and the commission as ‘ tempting prizes,’ ’’ the doubt- 
fal words and sentences and sections can be amended or repealed by the 
Fiftieth Congress, leaving to us that that is goodin the law to be added 
to and built upon, as enlarged experience and wisdom shall dictate in 
the interest of justice to all that is involved. 

We have in this bill this broad legislative declaration: 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, or for 
the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of such property, shall be reason- 


able and just; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for such service is 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


And if there was no other provision in the bill I would vote for it. 
For in this declaration is the germ of all needed legislation. It sim- 
ply declares that in all business relations between the common carrier 
and the shipper the rule of justiceshall bein force. That the one shall 
pay what is just, and the other shall demand no more. It is that rule 
that the people demand; with that rule the servants of the people 
ought to be content. Every other provision in the bill is but mere 
machinery and method by which to secure this measure of justice. 

Prior to twelve years ago the carriers denied the right or power in 
Congress to. establish that rule. The courts determined the question 
in favor of Congress, but up to this day Congress has never asserted its 
right or power. The people demand that it shall declare it now. By 
this bill that declaration is made. It is the first declaration. Let us 
make it, and make it now, hoping that whatever is defective in ma- 
chinery or method may, by the wiser men who will succeed us, be so 
effectually remedied as to bring no harm to the just rights of the cor- 
porations, and yet bring to the people of this land that day so longed 
for, when from the carrying service will be swept away the extortion 


of unreasonable charge and the injustice of discriminating and unsta- 
ble rates. 


[Here the hammer fell. ] 
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HON. I. NEWTON EVANS. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (8S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. EVANS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not occupy the time of the House very long in 
what I have to say on the question now under discussion. It would 
seem to me that the query to be determined at this time is: Is it better 
te accept this bill with its doubtful provisions and great imperfections 
than to fail to pass it in this Congress? 

It has been asserted by at least one learned Senator that— 

It is a bill which practically nobody wants and which everybody intends to 
vote for; a bill which nobody is satistied with and which every y intends to 
accept; a vill which nobody knows what it means, and yet we have all agreed 
it ought to pass. 

There is much truth in what the Senator says; for in the discussion 
of the question in that body of wise men scarcely two could be found 
to put the same construction upon some of the sections of the bill. We 
find that boards of trade in the East and in the West and in New York, 
as well as Legislatures of different States, disagree as to its provisions. 
We need not be surprised when the conferees who have reported the 
bill can not agree to place the same construction upon it. 1t is of the 
highest importance that those who make che law should be able to tell 
us exactly what it means, and yet the gentleman from Georgia says 
that he can only give his own views and does not pretend to speak for 
other members of the conference committee. 

In view of the fact that almost every Senator and every Member of 
the House will say that the bill is imperfect and that it is a doubtful 
experiment, would it not be better for us to wait another Congress at 
least than to endeavor to pass it at this short session? For a period 
of more than fifty years, ever since the establishment of railroads 
without any national legislation regulating interstate commerce, is 
it not possible for us to get along another year, or until we have 
time to fully mature and perfect a bill which will be just to all parti 
just to the shipper, just to the carrier as well as to the consumer, an 
just to those whose means have been honestly invested in the great 
railroad enterprises which have done so much to develop the resources 
of our country? And in addition we should not forget to be just to 
those, many of them women and orphan children, whose means of sup- 
port are derived from dividends made from the earnings of railroads. 
Many of us, indeed I may say most of us, have no experience and very 
little knowledge of the great business of these common carriers. It is 
also of the utmost importance that we legislate so that the millions and 
millions of dollars invested and otherwise employed in the internal 
commerce of this vast country shall not be so deranged as to bring 
about a crisis in our financial affairs, which would not only bankrupt 
many railroads, but, like the pebble on the smooth waters, its influence 
would be felt far and wide. Agriculture, commerce, manufactures, 
and, most of all, labor would suffer greatly by such a result. 

While I believe that an interstate-commerce law might be passed by 
Congress that would be of benefit to the whole country, and with this 
belief I voted last session to substitute the Cullom for the Reagan bill, 
which in many of its provisions was similar to this bill, but in others 
it was very different. It is not necessary for me to state wherein they 
differ; that has been done by my colleague Mr. O’NEILL. As an evi- 
dence of their difference, we had the Legislatures of the different States, 
boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and other commercial bodies 
peatas resolutions and sending us petitions favoring the Cullom bill; 

ut how isitnow? The very same bodies are now protesting against the 
passage of this bill, or at least two of itssections. Mr. Speaker, I fail 
to see the great advantage to be gained by the of this crude 
and imperfect bill; it can only be experimental, and in its consequences 
may be disastrous, not only to our interstate but to our foreign com- 


merce. 

Under the t arrangement with the railroads the wheat and 
other grains ripped from the West to our seaboard expressly for ex- 
port are entitled to a rebate, so that our shi can com ina 
measure with the cheap wheat of Russia and in the 
markets. This enables us to get rid ofa portion of our surplus cereals, 
which would be thrown on our own markets if the were so high 


as to shut it out of the foreign market. Should this become a law 
it will not admit of rebates or discriminations, and the of the 
Went, X expects 56 96, Wel ie es seaboard 
through the Mississippi River and the Canadian Railroad. 

The people of my immediate district are interested in more ways than 


one in the shipment of western freights to the East. We are engaged 
in agriculture and manufactures, and the two great cities of New York 
and Philadel are our markets; hence our prosperity greatly ¢o. 
pends on their welfare and p ity. But in addition to this, eae 
of my peopleinvested their earnings in Northern Pacific Railroad si. md 
ities, believing that they would get a fair rate of interest for th.) 
money. They would not feel that I was looking after their interest. , 
I should vote for a bill which should discriminate against that taj 
and in favor of the Canadian Pacific, which runs parallel to it aero, 
the continent to the Pacific Ocean. Thereare no legislative restrictions 
in Canada against their roads. On the contrary, the British Gover- 
ment has subsidized the Canadian Pacific by guaranteeing $60, ()()0) 9) 
of its stock at 3 per cent., a higher rate of interest than is paid in yo. 
land. The object of this is tosteal away our trade on the Pacitic oa 
to Australia, China, and Japan. ? 
The passage of this bill with its restrictions, if carried out, wij] pot 
only bankrupt the Northern Pacific Railroad but will destroy in a great 
measure the prosperity of the great West through which the road passes 
The State of Pennsylvania, which I have the honor in part to represent 
ships largely to the West coal, iron, and other products; and we in re. 
turn receive their grain, lumber, salt, &c. This reciprocal interchange 
of commodities is necessary to our growth, prosperity, and wel! beiny 
asanation. Let us not put such restrictions on these common carriers 
as will retard the progress of our country. On the other hand, Jet ps 
do everything to encourage our own people to build it up and to be de. 
pendent on each other instead of the people and the products of other 


It seems to me there is a morbid antipathy in the masses agains 
corporations, and especially against railroads. They forget that these 
great arteries of trade and commerce have been the principal means of 
ae the varied resources of our vast domain. They never stop 
to think of the advantages the building of railroads have given to almost 
every section of our country and how little has been realized by many 
who have invested their money in these roads. We find in Poor's 
Railroad Manual that in 1885 the capital and the earnings of al! the 
railroads in the United States were as follows: 
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And on the average of the whole amount of indebtedness 3.36 per 


cent. 

Can it be with any claim to fairness that 3} per cent. is too 
great a rate of interest for those who have been willing to risk their 
money in these great enterprises? I think not. Neither can it be 
charged that the rates of freight have been exorbitant. Within the 
last decade the rates have been reduced from 2} cents to less than 1 
oie ton per mile. Many of these roads, which have been of great 

t to the districts through which they pass, have paid nothing to 
the stockholders, nor even to the bondholders; and yet the people are 
— out against the arbitrary and lawless management of railroads, 

they pretend to claim are run for the sole purpose of paying 
enormous dividends to their stockholders. 

No doubt some of the members of this House regard it 7. a popular 
thing to do, as evinced in the language of the reverend member 
from Cause, who says, “for many years these men have been beyond 
all control, except the ‘cussedness’ of themselves.” He re- 
gards it “‘the duty of the Government to put itself between the people 
of the United States and the rapacity of these irresponsible pirates.” 

How strange it is we areso largely governed by our selfish interests, 
and fail to see that which is for the good of the whole people. The 
gentleman from Kansas and his constituents are of the opinion that 

rates of freight are so high that it is ruinous to the prosper'ty of 


farmer. | 
other hand, my constituents who are engaged in farming, feel 
that that it is ruinous to their prosperity. They 
— it would be to their advantage if the railroads could be com- 
— to charge the same proportionately for the long as ‘or the short 
ul. But there is nothing in this bill which requires them to do it; 
not benefit the farmers of my district. 1t must be ad- 
the fourth section of the bill is very vague and indistinct, 


On the bonds en 
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which makes its practical very uncertain; but the ooeer 
of the bill all agree that its provisions as much can be charged 
ars t haul as a haul, but no greater charge; this isin the ag- 
gregate, not per mile. is it, may I ask, that all these restriction 
are to be putonthe railroads? There is not one word ir the bill against 
th mw i team- 

The canals, the navigation of our rivers, and the s _ 
ee on the great can discriminate, form pools and me ce 
as they choose, issaid or done. Ifwe are to = 

an interstate law let it toall common carriers alike. If you fai 


to do this you are ing and legislating in the interest of 
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water carriage as against railroads. This bill provides for five com- 
missioners to be immediately appointed by the President. Is it pos- 
sible that a board of five men can successfully supervise, control, make 
decisions and rules for the management of more than 138,000 miles of 
railroad, spreading its network in all directions over the United States ? 

I find on investigation we have over eighteen hundred railroads. 
Most of these have from nine to fifteen directors; allowing nine members 
to each board it would make over sixteen thousand persons whose 
business it is to look after the interests of these roads. Can it be that 
five men, selected on the shortest notice, will be equal in knowledge, 
business capacity and experience to the combined knowledge and ex- 
perience of all the directors of all the railroads in the United States? 
If they can be found, they will be more than human, both in under- 
standing and in physical endurance. 

If it is the intention of the Federal Government to regulate and 
control the railroad business of the United States, it would seem that 
it ought to be done intelligently, impartially, and effectively; and in 
order to do that there should be appointed, in my judgment, one com- 
missioner for every State in the Union, whose duty it should be to 


collect and compile all information, statistical and otherwise, in refer- | 


ence to the railroad business of the State he represents, and to report 
the same to the five commissioners at Washington. In this way the 
interests of all the States could be carefully guarded and protected. 
The State commissioners would stand somewhat in the same relation to 
the five commissioners that the consuls do to the Secretary of State. 
Their work would greatly relieve the labors of the Washington board, 
and thereby give them more time to arrive at just conclusions and de- 
cisions. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the good in this bill is not commensurate 
with the evil which may come out of it. Its ambiguity will, I fear, 
lead to endless litigation and obstructions, which will seriously cripple 
the industries of our people, and may lead to bankruptcy and finan- 
cial ruin the great commercial and other business interests of the coun- 
try. Iam therefore in favor of recommitting it for revision and amend- 
ment; and in order to do that I shall vote against the adoption of the 
report of the committee in the hope that the House will have the good 
sense to recommit it. 


Interstate Commerce. 
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HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
ly THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
" Thursday, January 20, 1887, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (8S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I approach the discussion of this question with a 
good deal of doubt as to my ability to say anything that will be 
new or valuable to the House. It is a remarkable fact that after 
nearly three weeks’ discussion of it in the Senate, and after the ex- 

ressions of — that have been made by a large number of the mem- 
of this House, no member of either the Senate or the House has 
been found who believes that this is a proper bill. No single member 
has unreservedly approved it, unless, indeed, the magnificent panegyric 
which the eloquent gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. GUENTHER] deliv- 
ered yesterday, in the form of a eulogy on the ‘‘ rising sun,’’ which he 
says is bursting through the clouds of the tyranny, outrage, degradation, 
and criminality of the railroad companies of this country, may be said 
to be a wholesale indorsement of the provisions of this measure. 

There have occupied the floor of the Senate and of the House the 
distinguished lawyers of both those bodies, and the authors of this 
conference and no two of them as to the construction 
which will y t= given by the court of last resort to the lan- 
guage of any of the sections of the bill about which there is any con- 
troversy. In atlcr words, it is admitted that the law-making power 
of the country, the Congress of the United States, is about to seize 
directly upon 130,000 miles of railroad, vaiued at something like eight 
thousand millions of dollars, and indirectly all the industries of the 

, and to turn the whole thing over to an authority whose jaris- 
diction is not defined in the statute, = act, the construction of 
which is as uncertain as the depths of waters at various points in 
the ocean. The farmers of the country, it is said, are in favor of this 
enactment. The farmers of my district have not asked forit. I think 
I know of the burdens borne by the farmers of my district 
and State, and do not find in any provision of this bill anything which 
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holds out a reasonable hope of relief. If I did I would waive some of 
my objections and vote for it. As it is I can not do so. 

The farmers of the country sometimes complain that the lawyers in 
the legislative bodies of the country enact legislation that gives rise to 
and multiplies litigation in the courts. If this bill becomes law it will 
certainly belong to that category. If it becomes law—and it certainly 
will, because, in my humble judgment, it is being driven to an issue 
which must result in its triumphant passage in this House, driven by 
a condition of things which produces a refusal on the part of the mem- 
bers of the House to examine and understand its provisions—it will 
produce more litigation than has any law of Congress passed during this 
session. I have yet to find around me here a single gentleman who 
does not say to me, privately and in great confidence, that he thinks 
the bill is utterly worthless for the purpose for which it is designed, 
or else that he could suggest a vastly better scheme, and yet, Mr. 
Speaker, underlying the whole of this discussion there runs a vein of 
certainty upon one point, namely, that every line and every section of 
the bill, if passed into a law, will produce in some court in this coun- 
try a lawsuit. It is a bill to fatten lawyers and impoverish everybody 
else. 

The bill, as I will try to show when I come to that feature of it, is 
so worded as to mask under the uncertainties of its language enough 
to show that the construction of every provision of it will be fought 
over in the courts, contended over by the lawyers of the country, and 
ultimately, if we live long enough, must be decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I recognize the force of the argument made by the distinguished 
lawyer from South Carolina [Mr. DipBLe], that there is no provision 
whereby the shipper will be able to have his appeal prosecuted in the 
upper courts. He claims that the carrier can appeal, but the shipper 
But that is a matter of so little importance, in view of the 


| construction which I am compelled to put upon certain language in 
| this bill, that I will not, at least at this time, enlarge upon it. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill of uncertainties, this bundle of incongruities, 
which has been worked out by compromises, worked out by conces- 
sions made between the two Houses, worked out by a contest in which 
one side was determined that its especial views should find develop- 
ment, and the other side determined that those special views should 
not find a place in the enactment, comes to us now to be considered 
upon its merits—comes to us in the most unfortunate of all ways for 
the purposes of clear and lucid enactment—comes to us in the iron- 
clad form of a report from a committee of conference, so that the meas- 
ure can not be recommitted generally, or recommitted with instructions, 
or amended in the House. And so we are to take all this; to take it 
with the declaration from the mouth of every gentleman who has 
spoken that there is something wrong about the bill. Even the dis- 
tinguished and enthusiastic gentleman from Georgia [| Mr. CRISP] says 
that the section constituting this commission, if he had his way about 
it, should not be in the bill. Yet it seems to me that upon that com- 
mission hinges the whole of the just opposition to this bill. It is upon 
the power granted to this commission and the uncertainty as to what 
the bill means that my opposition is based. Is it not strange that this 
Congress is compelled to take a bad measure or nothing? Why can we 
not defeat this measure and have an unobjectionable one ready for our 
action to-morrow? The defeat of this report leaves the way clear to 
another committee of conference and another report. 

Now, I want to describe this commission before I go to the question 
of what it is the commission is to take hold of. The qualification of 
these commissioners is described in the law. They are to take hold of 
130,000 miles of railroad and indirectly affect all the industries of the 
country. ‘They are to have more power than has the President of the 
United States—more power for evil or good than has the Congress of the 
United States; for they may do what neither the President nor Congress 
may do; they may suspend the operation of law; they may enforce the 
operation of law upon one man and withhold itsoperation from another. 
They may give whatever is good of this law to one section of the coun- 
try and deprive another section of its benefits. So this commission is 
to have a power that no other body of men on this continent orin any 
free government ever undertook to exercise, and the qualification or 
fitness of these commissioners is described in the law. Who are they 
to he? They are to be five gentlemen who know nothing whatever of 
their business. That is the first requisite; that is a qualification not 
to be varied from under any circumstances. Men who know anything 
about this business upon which the commission is to embark are to be 
debarred.from appointment. The commissioners are to hold no stocks 
in railroads or any other carrier by land or water, are not to be officers 
or attorneys of railroads, are not to be interested directly or indirectly in 
the railroads of the country or any of the carriersof the country. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That refers only to the time of 


their appointment. They may have previous knowledge to any extent 
whatever. 
Ah! 


Mr. GROSVENOR. 
Mr. ROWELL. The gentleman will let me ask this question: Isa 


member of Congress fit to act upon a law incorporating a national bank 
unless he owns national-bank stock ? 
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Mr. GROSVENOR. Some members of Congress are, and some are 
not. [Lanughter.] ‘These commissioners are to be ‘‘tramps’’ without 
any visible means of support. And to this body of is to be com- 
mitted this omnipotent control over the greatest interests that this 
country every had. Upon its passage the defeated candidates for Con- 
gress and other political officers will rush upon the Executive and ask 
to be compensated for their loss of position and lack of probable future 
profitable occupation. 

But I am omitting one of the qualifications of this board. Not more 
than three of them are to belong to one of the great political parties of 
this country. The bill assumes that if a man happens to be without 
politics, he is not fit to sit on this board; and I agree to that. It is 
the best provision in the bill. No more than three of them are to be- 
long to one political party. I can understand from whence will come 
these three. I can understand who they will be. Where the other 
two will come from I knownot. This measure will give to the Execu- 
tive of this Government and to the Senate an opportunity to define 
whether the genus known in politics as ‘‘the mugwump”’ belongs toa 
distinctive family or whether he is a parasitical growth upon the sur- 
face of some other political body; and to define the difference, if any 
there be, between Tammany Hall and Plymouth church. 

Mr. GUENTHER. Would not that be worth finding out? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That may be one of the considerations which 
the gentleman from Michigan says outweigh the bad probabilities of 
this bill. I donot know, but it may be possible to find somewhere upon 
the face of this earth somebody who has defined his position upon the 
politics of the day, and yet has no interest, remote or contingent, di- 
rectly or indirectly, heretofore, now, or hereafter, in the development 
and prosperity of a system of internal commerce which has € this 
country what it is to-day. 

These gentlemen, thus equipped, are to have the power to appoint 
agents wherever they may see fit. There isno limit. They may ap- 
point an agent in every doubtful county, in every doubtful State of the 
Union, and set him to work upon the imaginary difficulties growing 
out of the solution of this great railroad problem. They may appoint 
thousands in great political years and remove them when the occasion 
has ; 

Mr. GOFF. What do you mean by ‘‘doubtful’’ counties? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Close counties, like some of those in the State 
of my friend from West Virginia. I think it would have been a glori- 
ous thing for some of us if we could have had an agent or two of this 
character distributed along down the Ohio River Railroad during the 
election last November. And I can suggest many other places. ere 
is, I say, no limit tothis powerof appointment. Thatisnotall. The 
commissioners may fix the salaries of these agents, and may locate 
them at every station on every railroad in the United States, so far as 
the terms of this bill are concerned. Gentlemen say it is not to be 
supposed that this commission will exercise any undue authority. In 
answer to that suggestion I would like to ask, when was there a com- 
mission appointed in this country that fell short of exercising the fall 

wer that was given to it, especially when expressly told that party 

ines and party considerations had entered into their appointment? 
Party obligation and gratitude and the hope of reward go a great way. 

Three 6f these commissioners may exercise the full authority of the 
board. ‘Three of them belong to a political party; and if they fail in 
efficiency (recollect they are appointed without any knowledge of the 
business to which they are assigned, and but one qualification is re- 
quired, that they belong to a political party)—if they are lacking in 
efficiency, the Executive may remove them one by one, and the 
mainder of them may act, or the President may appoint somebody 
else. The granting of such power is inconsistent with a government 
by the people. 

Now I want to put a question to gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber who have so lou.g protested against the growing tendency to- 
ward ‘‘ centralization of power,’’? who for the last quarter of a century 
have been coming in regularly from the barren hills where they were 
feasting upon the husks that grew outside of political office, and pro- 
testing in their political platforms once a year that a great party in 
power in this Government was developing a growing tendency to “‘cen- 
tralization of power.’’ I want to ask these gentlemen, when before did 
any party or any set of men ever undertake to grasp all the interests 
and industries of this country in one great bundle and hand them over 
to the tender mercies of a commission of five men, to be appointed by 
the Federal Executive and confirmed by the Federal Senate ? 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio a question? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. Is not the gentleman aware when he addresses this 
side of the House upon this question that the commission feature of 
the bill originated in and came from a Republican Senate, and that we 


¢ 


Mr. GROSVENOR. The gentleman was fully advised of it, and this 
side of the House has not been so sensitive on the subject of the ‘‘ grow- 
ing tendency toward the centralization of power.’’ Therefore it was 
that I appealed to gentlemen on the other side. I appealed to them 
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because I thought now was a good opportunity for them to protest 
against the grandest stride, the most significant stride, the most ter;,),.. 
stride ever made or suggested, even in the dreams of centralisis. jy ;), 
direction oon the political, the commercial, and the industri ] 
interests of 7 
admittedly incompetent in the outset to administer their trust. 


ment and to be removed by him at his pleasure, whenever in his jy.).,. 
ment they are inefficient. = 


gentleman’s time has expired. i 


the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis], a member of the Coy. 
mittee on Commerce, which was given to me. ; 


consent. Is there objection? 


liar language used in one of these sections. 












ed 


try into the grasp of a single commission o; m 2 


And they are to be the appointees of the Executive of the (o-, _. 


1s 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MCMILLIN in the chair) 7 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire to continue my remarks in the time o; 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. That can only be done by unanimoy: 


ee AOE A ECE IT OI, IE 


There was no objection. ; 
Mr. GROSVENOR. I desire to pass to one or two peculiar features , 


of this bill. I will not be tedious. I recognize, Mr. Speaker, there ar 
others here who have just as good a claim as I have to the floor who 
desire to be heard, and I do not intend to complete my speech or op. 
cupy more than a quarter of the time assigned to me. 


_Mr. GROSVENOR. And I will doso. I wish to speak of the 


pec n- 


Mr. BRUMM. You promised to give me some time. : 
Hi 
- 


Mr. DUNHAM. Is the gentleman now occupying different time 
from that he occupied at the beginning? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio stated that : 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] gave him his tine ; 
and it is that time he is now occupying, there being no objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have an hour if I choose to occupy it, but | 
do not propose to occupy thatmuch time. The gentleman from Masso- 
chusetts gave his time to me and I propose to occupy ouly fifteen min- 
utes and then to give what remains to others. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman has an hour, and wil! 


proceed. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Speaker, how does it happen, notwith- 
standing the distinguished talent brought to the consideration of tl: 
various sections of this bill, we find at this late day a form of expression 
which can not be found in any other statute of the United States—! 





ill 


system. I refer to the languageof the fourth section where we find tho: 
peculiar words about which we have had so much discussion and over 

which we are to have so much contention in the courts of the country 

“That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro 

visions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation,” &c., 

‘for the transportation of passengers and like kind of property under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions.’’ Is it supposed ) 
now at this late day that this language has strayed into this bill by 
accident? Nobody knows what it means. Nobody pretends to say 

what it means. ° 

I followed the discussion of the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee of conference in the Senate, and he finally had to admit, after 
a fire of cross-examination, that he did not know what it meant, that 
it would have to be left to the courts to decide. Did that Ja 
get there accidentally, or was it not put there for a purpose ’ 

urpose, what was the purpose? I have been trying to ascertain. 
heard the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Braca |, who gave us 4 
pyrotechnical flood of questions, speak about the Standard (i! Com- 
pany as having been among the tendencies crushing out the |iberties 
of this . 

Had I been allowed to do so under the rules, I should have asked to 
add to the bill these words: ‘‘ Nor shall it be lawful for any poe to 
transport commodity for any shipper in any car or cars belongins 
soaemhahteens, or controlled or leased by such shipper; but | could 
not do so, and so the greatest discrimination possible is not atlected ') 

Now let me see if I can not make a suggestion that will probably Te- 
move the doubt from the mind of somebody, a as to ew - it 
language came to be incorporated in the bill, inadvertent'y, no Go Dt, 
nat the committee of conference are concerned, 

i against them of which they could com- 
plain, because they do not undertake themselves to define the meanin= 
of the language, or if they do no two give the same construction me 
but let me see if I can not give by possibility a solution of this trou” 
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Mr. CRISP. To what language do you refer? eg 
Mr. GROSVENOR. To the language of this fourth section “Bow” 
su similar circumstances and conditions.’ bs i 
Mr. . Would the gentleman be willing to say “ander & 


similar circumstances and conditions?’’ 


edy it? , ‘ 
Se cusrasse Tesatcar ihn weet fv 


tion who 
say to every carrier of anaes man and every corpora 
employs that carrier aapuntel 


the same terms and none other. 
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Many a good law has been destroyed by an attempt to be so specific 
that the force of the statute has been destroyed, and this is no excep- 
tion. 

Mr. CRISP. You do not mean to say that you would require a trans- 


portation company to carry a car-load at the same proportionate rates 
that it would carry 100 pounds ? 


States and interstate rates fixed under this bill. In such an event, 
which side must succumb? 

Mr. BRUMM. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GROSVENOR] one question before he takes his seat, and then, perhaps, 
I will not ask for any time in this debate. : 

I happen to represent in part the anthracite coal interests of this 
Mr. GROSVENOR. Why not? country. Buta few years ago anthracite coal was not burned in the 

Mr. CRISP. ‘There are many reasons why. far Western States. In fact in many instances they burned their corn 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I repeat, why not? If I would not, then the | asfuel. Lately we have begun to ship anthracite coal to the far Western 
second section of the bill has no force in it, because it says in so many | States. We do it because the through freights from the far West to the 
words that it shall be done without discrimination and without any | East are always full; the cars are loaded with grain; going West the 
rule having application to one man that does not affect all other men. | through cars are generally empty. Lately, however, the railroads, for 

Mr. CRISP. Of course; but the gentleman understands, I take it, | the purpose of getting traffic both ways, are carrying our coal at as low 
for it is reasonable and just, that the transportation of the article over | as 75 cents a ton, I am told. i ae 
a short distance should be a little higher, should pay a little more, Now, then, if this bill passes with the long and short haul in it, it 
than the transportation, you may say, over the whole country. will prevent the railroads from carrying coal to the extreme West at a 

Mr. GROSVENOR. That is just the reason why I am opposed to | cheaper rate than they are carrying it locally—for I have here figures 
limiting it. that show that the through freights beyond Pittsburgh are 1,684,000 

Mr. CRISP. And these words were intended, as I stated before, to | tons East in round numbers, while West they are 572,000 tons; of local 
meet the proposition that when you cite the railroad companies before | freights the tonnage East is 13,884,000, while West it is 7,905,000; show- 
the courts they will say that the circumstances in the cases of A and | ing that the local ‘reights are largely in excess of the through freights. 
of B are not exactly similar circumstances; and hence they have not | If this bill is passed now—and the roads certainly will not give up 
violated the law by making a discrimination in favor of either. That | their larger freights for the shorter freights, or the greater bulk of per- 
the circumstances were not the same. Now we intend tosay that it is | centage for the smaller bulk—will not the practical result be that the 
for the court and jury to determine whether they believe that the cir- | farmer of the West will either have no anthracite coal at all, and the 
cumstances are substantially similar. That is what it means. anthracite region will not have that Western market for its coal, or you 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes, you are to have a jury to decide what we | men of the West will have to pay a much higher rate for your anthra- 
have taken six weeks trying to decide, and no two of us have reached | cite coal? 
the same conclusion. Mr. GROSVENOR. I will remit the question of the gentleman from 

In other words, Congress launches upon the country a statute which | Pennsylvania to some far Western Representative. I do not think it 
no two members of Congress understand alike, and propose to remit | can be answered satisfactorily by the friends of this bill. 
the solution of the problems to a jury trial. Mr. HENDERSON, of Iowa. We have coal in the West now. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I will show you where it comes in; I will show Mr. BRUMM. I beg your pardon; not anthracite. 
you the reason why this language has creptin. I hold in my hand a Mr. GROSVENOR. I represent an agricultural district that is not 
letter from a distinguished lawyer and shipper and railroad man in | interested in having the cheap lands of Dakota brought into the same 
Ohio, who points out to me wherein the latent trouble of this bill lies; | relation to New York and New England as the farming lands of Ohio 
and I believe that it was out of the subject-matter of his suggestion | are. Therefore I am not in favor of abolishing the geography of this 
that this uncertain language has crept into this enactment. He tells | country according to which Ohio is placed half way between the wheat- 
me, after criticising the measure in some respects and indorsing it in | growing section of the West and the wheat-eating section of the East. 
most respects, that— And I am in favor of maintaining all the advantages of our location 
and the superior advantage nature has given us for the sale of our ag- 
ricultural and industrial products. 

I oppose this measure because it will not render any relief to ship- 
pers; and I oppose it because it puts an unwarranted and dangerous 
power in the hands of a commission not qualified to administer it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware that it is a common and cheap line of talk 
to condemn the railroads and charge all our evils up to their extor- 
tion. 

Mr. Poor, perhaps the best authority upon railroad statistics in the 
United States, gives a statement of the comparative rates upon all the 
railroads in the country. The comparison is between the years 1865 
and 1885, a period of twenty years. It will be seen that the prices of 
carrying have fallen at a ratio out of proportion to all other reduction. 
The cost of all the commodities which enter into the every-day living 
of a family has fallen, it is true, but the prices of railroad transporta- 
tion has fallen to less than one-fourth the cost in 1865. 

Mr. Poor says: 


















Neither the coi...nission nor the railroads should be allowed to charge less for 
a greater than for a less number of cars. There should be no discrimination 
between the different classes of shippers. Shippers should not be allowed to use 
their own cars fortheir own business. If cars belonging toany shipper are used 
upon any line they should be required to furnish such cars to other shippers in 
the same line of business upon the same terms that they are furnished to the 
owners, the railway, of course, being liable to the owner for the mileage in such 


cases. 

Had this provision been in the bill the ambiguous language com- 
plained of would not have appeared. 

Now, I will show you how the language “‘ under substantially simi- 
lar cireumstances and conditions’’ effectually blocks the operation of 
this bill in the direction of the only evil under which the people of 
Ohio, so far as I have knowledge, are laboring in connection with this 
matter of local railroad transportation. The shipper at Cleveland, for 
instance, applies to the railroad company to carry for him a thousand 
barrels of oil to Louisville or Nashville. He is givenarate. If he ac- 
cepts it he rolls his barrels of oil into the cars and they are transported. 
But he asks the railroad agent, ‘‘ Is that the best you do for anybody ? 
Do you not carry for somebody else for less money?’’ The response 
is, ‘* No, sir; not under exactly ‘similar circumstances and conditions.’ ’’ 
**How does ithappen then that my competitors can undersell me in the 
market at Nashville?’ ‘‘Oh, that is very simple; they do not ship 
their oil under exactly ‘similar circumstances and conditions.’ They 
furnish tank cars of theirown. They ownthem. They are rich enough 
to own all the tank cars—they and their branches in the United States— 
and we haul their cars at a certain price, and we will haul yours at 
the same price. Bring on your cars and you will be operating under 
‘substantially similar circumstances and conditions.’ ’’ 

Now that language, born by accident, if you please, introduced into 
the bill by accident, if you please, is a complete barrier to the applica- 
tion of this law in connection with the only subject which the people 
of my part of the State are complaining of. While attempting to do so 
oh I oppose this bill for doing so little. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, under the rule of the House which enables me to 
extend my remarks, I will close. I am in favor of the passage of a law 
which is necessary to restrain discriminations between railroads and 
shippers; bat I am opposed to this bill upon the ground that in the 
first place, in my judgment, it is unconstitutional in that it attempts, 
by indirection, to affect and control the price of railroad transportation 
within a State; for, after listening to all that has been said—I can see 
no possible ae from the proposition that if the railroad commission 
meee’ a rate from New York to Chicago, and it is rendered 

to charge a higher rate for a shorter portion of the line—I can 
see no escape but that it is obnoxious to the proposition, that it is an 
attempt by indirection to do that which it cannot do directly; and it 
will bring about conflict of jurisdiction between local rates fixed by the 


In illustration of the correctness of these observations certain tabular state- 
ments have been prepared and annexed hereto, compiled from the annual re- 
ports of the railroad companies as printed in Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of 
the United States. From the statements 1,2,and 3, which include the Pennsy|- 
vania, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, the New York Central, the Lake 
Shore, the Michigan Central, the Boston and Albany, and the Erie Railroads, the 
great carricrs between Chicago and the seaboard, it will be seen that the num- 
ber of tons transported over these lines in 1865 equaled 11,151,701 tons; in 1885, 
66,521,153 tons, the increase within the period of twenty years equaling 55,369,452 
tons,the rate per cent.increase equaling 500 percent. Their earnings from freight 
equaled $47,852,873 in 1865, and $72,138,792 in 1885: the increase of earnings in the 
twenty years equaling $24,305,989, the rate of increase being about 50 per cent. 

It further appears that the number of tons moved 1 mile in 1865 by the roads 
named equaled 1,654, 324,000 tons; in 1835, 11,331,306,000 tons, the service per- 
formed being nearly seven times greater in 1885 than in 1865, the increase of earn- 
ings in the same period equaling only about 50 per cent. The average charge 
per ton per mile in 1865 on the roads named equaled 2.90 cents; in 1855, 0.636 
cent per ton per mile, the reduction equaling 2.264 cents per ton per mile, the 
rate in 1855 equaling only 22 per cent. of that of 1865. Hadthe rates charged in 
1885 been the same as those charged in 1865, the earnings from freight would 
have equaled $323,617,874, or $256,479,081 more than that received 

The number of tons of freight transported in 1865 by the great lines entering 
Chicago from the South, West, and Northwest—the I!linois Central, the Chicago 
and Alton, the Chicago and Rock Island, the Chicago, Burlington, and Quiney, 
the Chicago and Northwestern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee, and Saint Paul—in- 
cluded in the statements 4,5, and 6, equaled 4,032,166 tons; in 1835, 34,348,684 
tons, the increase in the twenty years equaling 30, 336,518 tons, the rate of in- 
crease being over eightfold. Their earnings from their transportation of 
freight in 1865 equaled $18,703,805: in 1885, $75,307,654, the increase in the period 
named being $56,603,379. The number of tons moved in one mile in 1865, equaled 
513,421,500 tons; in 1885, 6,287,246,000 tons. The average charge per ton per mile 
in 1865 was 3.642 cents; in 1485, 1.200 cents, the decrease in the period of twenty 
years equaling 2.442 cents per ton per mile, the percentage of decrease being 
67 per cent. Had the charges been the same in 1885 as they were in 1865, then 
their earnings would have equaled $229,084,432 against $75,307,684, or a sum of 
$153,776,748 greater than that received. 

A — large proportion of the freight received in Chicago is destined for East- 
ern or for foreign markets. A very large amount of it is produced in districts 
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1,500 miles distant from the seaboard. At the average rate, 3.07 cents per ton per 
mile, charged tn 1865 by the lines included in the annexed statements, it would 
cost fully $30 to transport a ton of freight from Chicago to the seaboard, and $45 

-r ton from points 500 miles further west, and from which large portions of the 
Preadstuffs and provisions now sent to the seaboard for domestic and foreign 
consumption are received. At the rate of 3.07 per ton per mile, the charge of 
the tonnage moved on the roads named in 1885 would have been $538,890,731 in 
the place of $147,446,476, the amount actually received. 

An increase in the tonnage of the railroads named from 15,183,867 in 1865 to 
100,879,837 in 1885, accompanied by a reduction of net charges of transportation 
from 3.07 cents to 0.831 cents per ton per mile, the saving, 2.176 cents per ton per 
mile effected thereby to be divided ween producer consumer, equaling 
$391 453,855, is compiete vindication of the railroad companies from the c 
of oppression and misconduct brought against the same, of which an example 
will be given. Such a development could have been possible only by the adop- 
tion by the railroads of a pol:cy suited to the problem to be solved, which was 
nothing less than to give a commercial value to the products of every acre in- 
cluded in our vast domain. While the average charge for 1885 of the great lines 
from Chicago to New York averaged 0.636 cents per ton per mile,and that on 
the great lines centering at Chicago av 1. cents per mile, the average 
for all being 0.831 cents per ton per mile, the charge for moving a ton of wheat 
or flour from Minneapolis to the seaboard did not much exceed one-half the gen- 
eral average, or $6 the ton. 

At the average minimum rate, the charge would have been $12 perton. Asthe 
greater part of the wheat grown in Minnesota is accumulated at that place pre- 
peeeteny to its being sent to the Eastern markets, every farmer in the State of 

innesota is benefited in the degree of the cheapness of the “‘longhaul.” If ac- 
cording to the doctrine of the bill now before Congress the charges for the “short 
haul” should not exceed those of the “long haul,” then it is equally true that 
the charges of the ** long haul”’ should equal those of the “short hau).’’ No prop- 
osition could be more obnoxious to the farmers in the far West, ox in fact inevery 
portion of the country, than that the charge of the “long haul” should equal that 
of the “‘short haul;” in other words, thatthe same cha: should be e under 
all circumstances and conditions. No a could have been more unwise 
orunjust. The rigid application of such a rule would so increase the rates of the 
“long haul” that no wheat could be probably grown in the far West, the costof 
its carriage exceeding its value after reaching its proper markets. A rigid appli- 
cation of the doctrine laid down in the report of the committee of conference 
would destroy the greater part of the domestic and foreign commerce of the coun- 
try. Itmay here be remarked that while there has been an enormous reduction 
in the rates on the “long haui” there has, on the average, been ‘a still greater re- 
duction in the rates charged on the “‘short haul.” 


I respectfully put up these facts against the Icsid denunciation of all 
railroads to which the House and the country have been subjected during 
the past month. 

The great railroad men of the country do not oppose regulation, but 
they do condemn some of the provisions of this bill. I quote from a let- 
ter which was written by one of the most intelligent railroad men of the 
West. He says: 


The long and short haul at the same rate per ton per mile is the specially 
vicious feature of the bill, in my judgment. Roads like the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Hadson River, or the New York and New Haven, which run 
through populous cities and towns, may not be severely injured by the passage 
and enforcement of that bill, but longer and shorter lines, in com vely 
sparsely settled districts, and, in fact, most lines, will suffer very m + 

The local traffic of most roads is a very large portion of the whole; the 
through traffic generally a small portion. Naturally all tariffs of roads will, 
when that bill takes effect, be — on the local traffic, with the intent, so far as 
State laws will allow, to obtain from it the means of paying expenses and in- 
terest, and a dividend if ‘ible. 

Local tariffs will , th ‘ore, be necessarily such that the products of the Western 
and Southern farms can not be sent to the seaboard by rail, because the c 
under such local tariffs, added together will make v 
farm the products of the farm. While the railroads would suffer, some less, 
some more, some to the extentof bankruptcy, I think the effect upon the people 
as a whole would be far worse; hence I think that a very short time would pass, 
subsequent to the taking effect of such bill, before a loud demand would come 
from every part of the country for itsrepeal; hence I do not favor railroads com- 
bining to oppose the bill, because I think such joint action would have an effect 
the exact opposite to that desired. 

One more very objectionable feature, in my +> is that authorizing a 
commission to modify the application of the law in cases—a power the 
Supreme Court of the United States has not. Unless be a human equiva- 
lent for the angel Gabriel, who is also a citizen of the United and there- 
fore a possible commissioner, I know no person with whom it would be wise to 
intrust such power and control of rates for the transportation of the vast com- 
merce of this country. 


And again another distinguished railroad operator says: 

In regard tothe Reagan bill it has seemed to me a wretched mistake. It will 
set the country back five years in its material poaapertte 5 but I have taken the 
ground that if it must come this is the best time forit. I am one ofthe ——- 
managers who have always been in favor of a bill that should establish a rai 
way commission with supervisory powers. I also believe that rates should be 
made public; that the payments of rebates and contracts should be 
stopped. It is a mistake, however, to prohibit ng, as that serves to steady 
the rates, and it is absolutely death to our Western oe Sones the long and 
short haul clause enacted. hy can not your 
bill leaving this clause out, but instructing the commission to 
advisability of the same. It seems to me that if they were 
business affairs that is a course they would pursue. You well 
in order to get corn fromthe Missouri Valley to the markets of Eu , via 
Baltimore or other seaports, we have to make a very low rate. This ps the 
farmer, the railroads, and the entire country. I can not see how it will be pos- 
sible to do anything of this kind if the long and short haul clause is 
This, in brief, is my judgment, 


A gentleman residing at a point in my own Congressional district, 
himself an ex-member of Congress, and whose interests are in buying 
and shipping timber and lumber, writes me as follows: 


I view with some hension the “short and haul ” clause in the in- 
terstate-commerce bill, and think it worth while to you. Itoften 
that the business application of well-intended law is precisely opposite from 
that desired or expected. is clause is intended to protect the local shipper. 
In our case the heavy tonnage istimber and coal. The effect on coal rates you 
know as wellas I. On timber I will illustrate: I move about one hundred car- 
loads this month, Sixty cars go to Buffalo and points in New York and Penn- 
sylvania. This market for our hard wood is increasing. To reach it 
low rates are essential, as much so as for coal. Now we get 10 cents 100. 

To Buffalo, for example, the proportion to Cleveland is 6 cents; Cleveland 


i 


s 


irtually worthless at the“ 


Buffalo, 4 cents per hundred. Under the proposed clause the Lake Shore p,; 
road must carry all lumber from Cleveland to Buffalo at 4 cents per ae 
weight or refuse ours, or advance our rates, which isthe samething. When tho 
saw-mills that are buzzing all over the district stop, then, like the reduction or 
wool, we will hear iryastocause. The Eastis our great timber mark: ar d 
lations are be ly established. Sudden or violent disruption will yi... 
long set-back, te hastily to suggest more poe aoney on your own part 
What is good in the bill may be saved without imposing difficulties in an effort 
to apply untried principles to railroad managements by sudden force, 


One of the ablest lawyersof Ohio, largely interested in interstate ¢. 
merce, writes to me as follows: 


I have given the interstate-commerce bill very considerable attention. 
not believe that has the constitutional power to enact such a law as js 
proposed. question, however, I am decidedly in favor of a law of 
the general tenor and effect of the one sipenee by the joint committee, The 
law, however, is very imperfect,and to efficient should be amended. of 
course I understand to be amended it must first be pepected and then sub. 


m- 


Ido 


mitted to a new conferenee. The new conference should, in my judgement 
amend the bill as follows: P 

First. Strike out the whole of section4. There is no need of any specia) leg- 
islation upon the subject of long and short hauls so long as the railroads are re. 
quired to carry at a reasonable rate, and the commission has full power to judoe 
of what is reasonable. The public would be amply protected aid the haids of 


the commission would not be tied upon this important question. 
Second. Section 6 should be amended so as to require the same notice of a re. 
duction in rates that is required for an advance. The reasons for this w)|! 


sug- 


a apne oa ne to you atonce. The interest of the shipper and the railroads 
tly conducted would be alike promoted by this requirement. 

Third. The penalties provided by the law should reach those who are really 
guilty. Railway from the president down, giving advantages to {,- 
vored shi should be pu of innocent stockholders. 


nished 

Fourth. guilty shipper gaining an undue advantage should be punished 
to the same extent as the guilty railway official. Moreover, he should be held 
liable to refund the money or other thing of value gained to the railway com- 

y, and in case the railway com y omits to wae suit any informer should 

Os allowed to bring suit upon terms as may be deemed reasonable. 

Fifth. Neither the commission nor railways should be allowed to charge Jess 
for a greater than for a lessnumber of cars. There should be no discrimination 
between the different classes of shippers. Both railroad men and the commis- 
sion will fix the rates for transportation in view of all the business to be done, 
and hence no deductions should be allowed because of the large quantity fur- 
nished ay one man for transportation. 

—_. —_ contracts for carrying freight or passengers should be absolutely 
pro te 

Seventh. Shippers should not be allowed to use their own cars for their own 
business. If cars belonging to any shipper are used upon any line, they should 
be under the control of the railway, and the railway should be required to 


furnish such cars to other shippers in the same line of business upon the same 
terms that they are furnished to the owners, the railway, of course, being liable 
to the owner for the usual mileage in such cases. 

I make these ions for the purpose of making the law what it was eyi- 


suggesti 
dently intended by the joint conference—a law that will open the railroads to 
the public upon the same terms, so that every man desiring to make use of the 
railways for the transportation of persons or property will have the same 
freedom in regard to their use that every man to-day has in regard to the facili- 
ties of the Post-Office Department.” 


A shipper of long and varied experience has made to me the following 
suggestions: 

The intention of the framers of the interstate-commerce bill in inserting the 
long and short haul clause seems to be to do away with differences in rates 
which generally exist between commercial centers and local statious. 

The practical working of this clause will probably be as follows: _ 

Most of the roads hav a larger interest in their local than in their through 
business will, rather than reduce their local, advance their through rates. 
Wherever commercial centers have water ways this will naturally throw the 
through business to the water lines, thus losing tonnage to that extent to the 
raillines. As the net of most of the roads are not any greater than 
they are com to have to keep out of the hands of receivers, they would 
be naturally forced to advance their local rates sufficiently to make up for the 


loss of through business, directed to water lines, while the commercial centers 
having water ways would have rates almost if not quite as low by the water 
lines as had tee ye Pn a rail lines. We thus find that the short and 
long haul Ecend ng away with differences in rates between com- 


mercial centers and local stations, will tend to make them greater than they 
have herctofove been. 


The picss of the country has given some reviews of this bil! which 
are very valuable. I quote from the Louisville Courier-Journa’. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE—THE SENATE DEBATE. 
Mr. Beck has en in defense of the interstate-commerce bill, urging ''s 


one on oan ee noone denies. That the railroads should 
equal exact all men ; that their rates should be reasonable ; that 
no favori be sho 

demands, 








underst “9 to shippers or localities, are perfectly legitimate 
— the general laws, they are sufficient for these 
— ; berg et 7 cesere Dom enforced. a beeere ter can be enforced. 
M accurately ear ear the o' tions of the roads are 
This ard the iisteotteetr wer are more definitely fixed. 
may seem a slow method of reform, but it is logical ; it is gradual; it - 
= po peen es dhe J the genius of our institutions; it conforms to the ha its 
ple. measure under discussion in the Senate, 
eo opens ent; it isa wide re from the customs of tae 
a a ; it is empirical ; for good or evil it is a chan 
neasiness. 


so radical as to cause the utmost alarm and u 
nst the bill; he does not 


the suggestions and remonstrances urged the shippers; he simply 

are another evidence of the autocratic power of the 

free that the whole commercial community has 

fod e speech and free ht. In this view of the mat- 

Senator CULLoM, but it certainly is entitled to investigation. 

cla on the other hand, gives his ae attention pease 4, = 

7" Saeee Beeieer cranes ee © shane Shan ior a long . Mr. CcL 
in it 


tains such . t there is nothing in 1 
thr rat cal cas. >, an! enor do what the board of 


should be stricken even open to the interpretation 
ri a it ot 3 Sock whatever ; itis a mere sham, 


by Senator 
wisd t to pass law. . 

nee he thinks it will put an end to ‘the 

i railroads against the’ 


nst their own folly. 
He is extremely solicitous for ae cabs ‘A rate war is a temporary mix" 
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fortune, but an ultimate benefit. A material reduction of rates follows a rate 
war. We mean after a rate war the rates existing before the war are seldom 
permanently regained. The steady decline in the cost of transportation has 
taken place under a free system of competition, of which rate wars are one feat- 
ure. tt is the testimony of practical railroad rs that the result of the 
rate wat is permanently lower rates. We fail to see, therefore, why railroads 
should be protected against each other. We-do not understand who has been 
ruined by “ ruinous competition.”” When‘railroads fall out_shippers get their 
dues, and sometimes a littie more. Wedo not insist that the wars in themselves 
are blessings; in that they disturb rates and introduce into commercial affairs 
additional elements of uncertainty, they are an evil, but not an unmixed evil. 
We hold that it is an evil which will in time regulate itself; that the interest of 
railroads and the shippers will devise some solution ; that the pool, instead of 
eas a settlement, is cnly a temporary expedient, but that it is in the right di- 
rection. 

It seems to us, therefore, extremely unwise for the Government now tostepin 
to protect the railroads and to reverse a policy which, notwithstanding its recog- 
nized has, in the words of Senator Beck,done more than any- 
thing else for the development of the country. 

Mr. CaMpEN, with certain other Eastern Senators, favor the bill because it is 
to do just what Senator CuLLOM says it is not to do. Senator CAMDEN thinks 
the Western farmer is undermining the price of food in the East; that on cheap 
lands and with cheap transportation he is se wheat at prices which New 
York and Eastern farmers can not meet. That is true; therein lies the chief 
benefit of this vast system of rtation. It has subdued a continent to the 
uses of civilization. It has made it ible for the food product to increase in 
a ratio 50 per cent. greater than the increase of population. It has given value 
pa om ‘estern lands and Texas lands, which otherwise would have been a howling 


It was with this object in view money subsidies and land grants were given to 
Western ; and now that the object is obtained, the Senate of the United 
States seems to think that attainment is a disaster, and they are devising a 
scheme for turning back the wheels of p and for “ protecting ” the Eastern 
farmer against Western competition, and rn furnace-owners against South- 
ern just asthe tariff protects the Eastern manufacturer against the 
English manufacturer at the expense of the West and South. ; 

Courier-Journal has sought during the past ten years to make plain these 
truths as they relate to transportation. The law, as it stands to-day, was de- 
vised to secure justice and equity. Suppose the policy of enforcing the laws 
we have is tried before we make new laws. Over legislation, the expansion of 
governmental authority, the restriction of individual liberty, are the crying 
evils of to-day. 


And again: 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE—A LEAP IN THE DARK. 
(Courier-Journal, December 29, 1886.] 


The evils of many of the practices g among the railroads during the 
past twenty years are confessed by all men, but the remedies are not so plain. 

Any one at all familiar with our transportation interests knows that great 

rogregs has been made within that time; that not only have the rates regu- 
fa decreased, but the methods of the roads have y improved; that 
many of the old and vicious practices have fallen into disrepute and disuse, and 
that in this direction, as well as in others, advance in America, under the sys- 
tem of competition, has been more clearly marked than in England, Germany, 
or France, where a governments have,in one way and another, been 
seeking to do for citizen what, in America, the citizen is doing much more 
efficiently for himself. 

Our entire commerce, foreign and domestic, rests on cheaper rates for through 
than for local business. This system of charges is not the work of one man, or 
of a pool; it is not the clear conception of any commercial organization offered 
to es It has grown up gradually and unintentionally, and it must 
be tosome influence outside of the control of pools or of legislation, Ithas 
been due to the all-pervading law of competition which, like the great force of 
gravity, has defined the limits or orbits of each commercial center. It is not con- 
cei that traffic managers would, for mere pleasure alone, carry freight for 
less pay one hundred than miles. When done it is done under compulsion; 
it Oey poe , made necessary by the river or the canal, or 
the discovery ties of production or construction greater in one 
This ieoneportatio systems is an accepted fact, We do not say it is the id 

8 n an . e do not say it is the ideal 
system, dispensing equal and exact justice to all concerned, but we say, faulty 
as it may be, all business plans and purposes rest on it; it is steadily improving, 
and any radical change, any enactment that overthrows it and substitutes an- 
other must, whatever its ultimate consetjuences, be disastrous to every interest 
as to-day established. 5 

Here is, according to our idea of political economy, the radical defect in the 
bill now under discussion in the Senate. Even if it were possible, without a 
jar, to make this change, we are quite certain that to producer and consumer 
alike the change would work great mischief; that whatever opinion one may 
hold as to the benefits which, years hence, are to follow, the results for a long 
time will be an entire disruption of all existing commercial relations. 

Take, for instance, Louisville as a tobacco market, or Minneapolis as a grain 
market, or Mem asa cotton market, section 4 will strike directly at these 
cities, and at all interior cities, and destroy the business connections, which are 

ofa Section 4 is as follows: 

“Tt shall be wful for any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
act to —— rd receive any oie, enysnation in the ageregate for 4. 

passengers, or e kin property, under substant 
similar circumstances, for a than for a longer distance over the come 

direction, the shorter being incl within the longer; but 
this authorizing any common carrier within the 
terms of this act to charge and receive as great compensation for a shorter as 


To this there is added a provision which virtually authorizes the commission 


to suspend or annul this section, showing a doubt in the minds of the committee 
of its value, in effect, that are simply experimenting with 
ter involving the of all i. ee 


the 
The railroads will, if the bill passes, have to apply the through rates to 
local points or will abandon all competitive or through busineas to the 


roads. 
they through rates to all local ts all business will be centered i 
New York. Taher ten tee, country as Paris does France. ‘All 
into insignificance and impotence,and we will have 
a centralization of commercial and political power as we have not hereto- 
if 


the roads withdraw all through rates; if they abandon 
all attempts to control competitive business, the value of our farming lands in 
and South, with the marketable value of ail Western and Southern 
products, will ce decline, would an embargo on e rts m 
effective than would be the blockade of our ports. Is would paralyss our whele 


The effect would be to annul the natural advantages of points where wat 
and rail compete, and put all on a dead levei. ‘The system which makes % poo. 


> 
oy 





sible to ship through cars from San Francisco to New York would slowly disin- 
tegrate, and the various trunk-lines would be cut up into mere local roads. . 

For all this there is no compensation. The wheat-grower in the State of New 
York will be happier, because his Western competitor is: shut out of Eastern 
markets, and the cotton-planter along the Atlantic coast will not have so much 
to fear from Texas and Arkansas, but it will be the many sacrificed for the few. 

Certainly this is not the character of legislation the times demand. We want 
to enlarge the markets for the producer; we want more customers for our corn, 
wheat, and cotton; we want lower, not higher, rates of transpo;tation. We do 
not question the motives of the gentlemen in charge of the interstate-commerce 
bill, but we are certain that if it is passed with section 4 as it stands the evil to 
agriculture and to commerce will be incalculable. 


And again: 
THE CULLOM BILL. 
[Editorial Louisville Courier-Journal, May 7, 1886.] 


The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce during the recess entered 
upon a most thorough investigation of the railroad question, and, as a result, 
introduced what is known as the Cullom bill. bh : 

This bill organizes a national railroad commission, the objections to which 
the Courier-Journal has pointed out from time to time, and which we are very 
certain will result in commercial and political evils at no distant day. 

The Senate committee learned enough during its investigation to fully appre- 
ciate the arguments against any absolute prohibition of a smaller charge for a 
long than a short haul. In the bill such a charge was recognized under certain 
circumstances as just and necessary. It is the very corner-stone of the whole 
system of competition, which, in America, if it has not settled all disputed points 
to the entire satisfaction of the pnblic, has at least given us the cheapest system 
of freight transportation known to the civilized world. . 

Wednesday, by a vote of 29 to 25, the Senate adopted an amendment prohib- 
iting any greater charge for a short than fora long haul. The passage by Con- 
gress and the approval by the President of such an act would a a com- 
mercial disaster such as the country has never known. It would change ina 
day the whole system of rates, through and local. 

It interferes with free interchange of commercial commodities. 

It — an embargo on all foreign commerce. 

It limits to a very narrow range the market for all farm produce. ‘ 

It depreciates the value of every bushel of wheat, of every bale of cotton, in 
the farmer’s hand or of the coming me 

Instead of lowering, it will advance freight rates, through and local. 

It aims to annul the natural advantages of points where water and rail trans- 
portation compete, and puts all on a dead level; it says that when a man lo- 
cates on the top of a hill, his rates should be no more than his neighbor's who 
settles at the foot. 

This whole question has been gone over time and again in this country and 
in Europe. The present rates are not constructed by the will or in accordance 
with the wish of one man. They are the result of fifty years of increasing com- 
petition. About them has grown up the most gigantic commercial system, in- 
ternal and external, of which the world has any knowledge. This system the 
Senate proposes to paralyze by the Camden amendment. 

If such a law is passed, and the railroad managers should apply it to-morrow 
it would precipitate an industrial revolution. 

It would impair the value of every mill and foundry, of every dwelling and 
storehouse, in all the cities from New York to San Francisco. 

It would depreciate the value of every acre of land given to agriculture. It 
would turn back the wheels of progress twenty-five years. 

Undoubtedly there are evils connected with our railroad system, but they can 
be traced directly to ignorant or corrupt legislation. Stockholders are robbed 
under special provisions in peculiar charters. Confiding citizens are misled 
by offers of land grants and bounties. Government suksidies have corrupted 
Congress and commerce, but this Camden amendment rectifies no evil, but pre- 
cipitates others. 

It will compel hundreds of railroads to abandon all competitive traffic, all 
through business, alllong hauls. The system which makes it possible to ship 
through cars from Omaha to New York will slowly disintegrate. It will des- 
troy all argument for a uniform gauge. It makes it necessary to break up the 
various trunk-lines into local roads. 

The Louisville and Nashville would be compelled to refuse business to Mem- 
phis, to New Orleans, to Montgomery. It would have to confine itself strictly 
to local business, to non-competitive business, and just in proportion as this de- 
creased its net revenues would it be compelled to advance its local rates. 

All the trunk-lines from Chicago, except the Grand Trunk, of Canada, would 
withdraw all effort to get grain for Liverpool or meat for New York. The 
Grand Trunk could advance through rates 50 per cent,, and get practically all it 
could handle. 

Our export trade would dwindle tosmall proportions. Distress and low prices 
would everywhere prevail. The evils of the tariff would be intensified by this 
commercial revolution, and three men would be idle where one is idle now. 

The effect on financial affairs would be lamentable. Numbers of railroads 
could only pass from one system, the system of competition to the system of re- 
striction and national regulation, through bankruptcy. 

The Courier-Journal is no alarmist, but it knows that we can not interfere 
with the very foundation of business without shaking the whole structure. 


The Nashville Union says: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE—THE RAILROAD BILL, 


The bill is one of great length, but in substance contemplates putting the rail- 
roads of the United States under the control of a commission of five persons, to 
be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, not more than three 
of whom are to belong tothe same political party, They are to have a salary of 
$7,500 each. They are to be furnished quarters by the Secretary of the Interior; 
but they may travel where and when their business, in their judgment, calls 
them, and transportation shall be furnished. They have a clerk at $3,500 a 
year, and may employ agents without limit, They must own nostock or bonds 
nor have any interest in railroads, 

They look into the management and business of all the railroads in the United 
States, and a must keep themselves informed as to the manner and method 
of conducting the roads. They cansend for books and papers and prescribe the 
method of keeping accounts. They are to see all contracts and agreements, 
Witnesses are to be punished for contempt in failing to bring books. They are 
to investigate matters forwarded by Statecommissions. The finding of the com. 
mission istakenasproofincourt. They decide what reparation shall be made; 
the trial is to be a speedy trial and without pleadings. The courts are given 
power to inflict severe penalties. The commission makes its own rules for the 
conductof business. Allthe expenses of the commission and employés, includ- 
ing traveling expenses and the attendance of witnesses, are to S paid by the 
United States. The commission may suspend the operation of the law in special 


cases, 

The bill undertakes to regulate all railroads, or connecting roads, doing a 
through business, where the freight or travel from one State to another, 
but not where the traffic does not pass State lines. y 

We have thus made a pretty fair synopsis of the Reagan-Cullom bill, agreed 
upon by the committee, with a view of giving it a fair show before our readers. 
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The public will bear us witness that when a question arises between the rail- 
roads and the people—of protecting the people against monopolies by building 
other and competing lines—we are always on the side of the people, and urge 
the building of more railroads as the proper solution of the question of cheap 
transportation, and when politicians, or even the mass of —— —- 
prehend their rights and powers over this class of property, and undertake, in 
our judgment, to exercise unauthorized powers, we are just as ready to stand 
by the right, though it may seem to favor a “ soulless corporation.” A news- 
paper is nothing if it will not defend the right, even against the popularclamor. 

We now puton record for future reference our opinion—worth a . 
ably—that if this bill becomes a law it will prove mostdisastrous. We not 
discuss the constitutional question further than to say that the “ power to regu- 
late commerce among the several States” is given in the Constitution to Con- 
gress, and it can not be delegated to any other body. For Congress to make a 
jaw that through freights sha)l regulate local freights on all the railroadsin the 
United States, and then confess the error and remedy it by creating a new 
tribunal not named in the Constitution, with power to watch it and suspend its 
operation in special cases, is a stretch of legislative power entirely beyond the 
landmarks. 

But suppose such a law can be passed and the power delegated to suspend its 
operation, can it be executed without friction and danger? Nothing but the 
direst necessity can justify legislative interference to the extent of as 
or regulating business, and almost without exception such legislation has prove 
disastrous. 

Whoever studies this bill with any degree of care wili see that ingenuity 
could not more effectually devise a scheme to cripple the railroads and hurt 
shippers by breaking down all competition between the water ways and the 
railroads, transferring all through business to the water ways, thereby forcing 
the railroads to sustain life by local business alone; and secondly, it will de- 
stroy the interior cities and towns and build upall the cities on the water ways 
that can thrive without railroads, 

If it were allowable to draw such an inference, one would be forced to the 
conclusion that this bill had its paternity in water craft and seaporttowns. It 
effectually destroys the interior towns and the farmers. 

Competing with the water ways the railroads carry freight long distances at 
rates which only help to pay expenses; and by this bill, these scant rates, each 
road taking the loaded car at one end and delivering it at the other end tothe 
connecting road, getting its ratable part of the through haul, fixes its rates on 
all local business. If, for illustration, through freight from New York to New 
Orleans is 60 cents per hundred pounds, divided up between all the roads, the 
amount each gets out of the 60 cents fixes the charge on the local freights. 

This as a business proposition isan absurdity, and would force the railroads to 
abandon the through business and make up the loss on local business. Then 
they would charge on local business whatthey pleased. The farmers in the West 
or South, away from water ways, could get no through rates, in fact no rates at 
all, because they could not pay local rates on grain or meatto the seaboard. In 
other words, the through freights under the bill fixing the rates for all freight, 
through business or local business, one or the other must be abandoned and the 
through business, being perhaps one-tenth on an average, would be abandoned 
to get the right to charge paying local rates. 

The manufacturers in the interior would have to break up and move to the 
water ways. We repeat, this bill must have had its paternity in water ways and 
seaport towns. It will force the railroads, if they keep alive, to charge rates 
which the farmers and manufacturers in the interiorcan not stand; and in time 
this destroys the capital invested in railroads. 

But the power given to this commission is the astounding feature of the bill. 
What may this commission not do? The President and all his Cabinet have 
not been intrusted with power to suspend the operation of statutes. This power 
is given in special cases. It may do it as to one road or one community, and 
not to another. It makes every road in the United States a beggar at the feet 
of this commission. It can make fish of one and flesh ofanother. It has power 
to appoint an agent in every town in the United States. It can cripple or build 
up the business of any road it pleases. It can make a kitchen exchange in 

ashi n or New York, and give information about the business of the roads 
and their conditions that, in ways that are sharp and tricks that are dark, will 
make Wall street a reputable religious institution. 

What may it not doin polities? Under the law the party in power has three, 
and the party out of power two. What fixes a man’s party relations? The 
number of votes, or the last one? Suppose a man changes his polities after he 
goes in; shall he be removed? Such statutory ons as argue weak- 
ness in the legislature or distrust in our form of government. 

With headquarters at Washington, big salaries, transportation free, one thou- 
sand agents all over the United States, railroads aa to pray or pay for 

ce, the courts of the country given power to ish for contempt in case of 
disobedience of the commissioner's orders, in short, a new tribunal, with 130,- 
000 miles of railroads under its control, and all the oT subject to orders, 
even as to the mode of keeping accounts, what may th r not do? It 
ean take either party on its back and carry it. It can control any political con- 
vention. Its political power is simply omnipotent. 
on bill carries along the implication of a remarkably innocent and confiding 

longress. 

If all public men were as wise as Solomon and as pure as angels the bill 
would be nothing more than a plain violation of the Constitution. But a wise 
Congress will take the world as they find it, and not as they would have it. 
What five men can be picked up all of whom can stand up against tempta- 
tions the like of which have but one parallel, and that wasup in a high moun- 
tain? 

If this bill passes, who are to be the wearers of the crown? Who willbe the 
fortunate ones? There is only oneinhibition. No man must be ted that 
knows anything about the business he is going to perform, for there can 
not be five men in the United States found of firet-rate railroad sense that has not 
some interest in roads, directly or indirectly. 

Everybody that has the course of events at Washington must know 
that the struggle for this erown will be between politicians—not business men. 
What class of men will the President appoint? If not politicians, will the of- 
fice-hunters in the Senate confirm ? 


temptation would be removed. That is, that 2 mem)er shall hold no office or 

lace of trust created by the body of which he was a member. pnt me teers A 
- ae injury, and to guard the future against of the past 

only ence. 

Judging from the past, does anybody believe that five will be picked 
up, none of = will wink away the SS a 
commission, w e secret is a bag and \wink an open door 

Does the of the peat cotene cempitiion beibee public men 
that invites by shining and the allurements of as never before in 
free America ? ee eee Ts it wise to risk it? 

It is enough to say that for the last twenty-five years the public men who have 
had great opportunities, but withstood the tem ptation, are conspicuous as excep- 


tions, 
The man who has held a place of many years whose secrets were 


trust for 
Worth money on Wall street and hasn't got rich is the 
This bill can’t go into operation and be operated for any of time with- 


out y increasing public vice and seriously disturbi san Seat a 
oat oewtianeih the tnkemteles ef the tonenien” me our finances, besides 


We do not hesitate to say that such power as this bill gives the comm si 
ought not to be conferred on any five men in the United States. We" 
now and never will believe in the sovereignty of the States. We believe), \ 
rights of the States rather than “ States’ rights,” but this bill is an assumptic ee 
Federal power that far eclipses the dreams of the ‘ Blue-lights.”’ — 


One of the greatest manufacturing establishments in Ohio sends on: 
the following: ut 


GENERAL OrFrices or THz AvuLTMAN & Taylor Company 
Mansfield, Ohio, December 24, 1886 

Dear Siz: Thinking you may not have noticed the Reagan bill, or that won 
may have overlooked some of its features, and as an implement manufactyror 
you have not only a direct but in some of its features a vital interest, I take +)... 
liberty of calling your attention to it and of asking immediate action on v, 
part, as no time i be lost. The question of its constitutionality I pass by as 
that will come before a much more competent authority should the bil] aes 
both Houses of Congress and by unfortunate accident escape the veto of th 
President; but there is one feature in the bill so dangerous to the interests of 
every farmer, and every implement manufacturer and dealer, that it should 
have your instantexamination. I refer to that portion which compels railroads 
to charge the same price per mile on a long haul that they do upon a short one 

If the bill becomes a law it will work untold injury to you and to all of your 
customers, A single example will suffice: Wheat is selling in Nebraska at 
about 35 cents, say 40 cents, and I select Exeter, Nebr., asan illustration, ' \ 
almost any other point in any State in the Union would serve as well. Updo 
the present system the freight charge to New York is probably in the neig r 
hood of 60 cents per hundred-weight (possibly less), carried, let us say, overt 
Burlington and Pennsylvania ems. The distance from Exeter to New \ 
is 1,523 miles. Now, under this interstate-commerce bill, the Burling: o: 
Pennsy)vania roads would be obliged to charge the same rate per niiic a 
way from Exeter to New York that they charge for a short hau! (on loca! 
ness), and the result may be seen at a glance. 

The Pennsylvania Company eharges on grain between Mansfield and Iucas 
Ohio, 4 cents per hundred-weight, and the distance is but 7 miles. This rat 
would be 7 excessive upon large shipments, but they do not have large s!i\p- 
ments, and, doubtless, cannot afford to do the business for less. If the Reagan 
bill becomes a law this would oblige the two railroads named to charge the 
Exeter shipper 868 cents per hundred-weight from Exeter, Nebr., to New York 
which would make the freight on a bushel of wheat from Exeter to New \ 
over $5.20 per bushel, and his grade of wheat when it reaches New York w 
not bring over 90 cents per bushel. 

What is true of wheat is true of corn, pork, beef,and of every article ship; 
outof Nebraska. It follows, therefore, that the passage of the Reagan act woul 
reduce the value of Nebraska land to nothing. It would be a foolish inmate of 
an almshouse even who would accept a deed for the entire State as a gilt if the 
Reagan bill is to control transportation. Nota farmer in Nebraska could ever 
hope to payhis debts, and not another farm implement or tool could ever be sold in 
theState. Whatis true of Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin would be equally so of Mr. REAGAN’s own State,as well! as of 
every other Southern State. The bill would render the land in sucha garden 
as Stark County, Ohio, worthless, while lands in the best localities in the bast- 
ern States (near the sea) would have but trifling value. The effect of the bill 
becoming a law upon the business of agricultural implement manufacturers 
would be disastrous beyond description. None of our customers (practically 
none) would be able to pay us anything upon their debts, and the sale of our 
goods would stop instantly and almost absolutely. Such points as Canto: 
Akron, Massillon, Mansfield, Springfield, Dayton, Richmond” &c., the seats of 
this general line of manufacture, would go to wreck and ruin. While the cilect 
upon your business and ours would be rous it would hardly be less upon 
any other. Nota flour mill out of every two hundred could run, and the gen- 
eral business of the country would come to a stand-still Examine this matter 
yourself, go over it with care, and if your conclusions are the same as those her 
expressed, which they must be ex: that they may be more clearlyworked ou, 
aa your Congressman, and w it up by an urgent letter and by per- 
sonal visit if necessary. Of course a special session of Congress (which the wni- 

SetenennnSqupties, Waehenbvensel, Sonkruntay afte ple would bring 
about) would repeal the law, yet it would and could only be r damage impos- 
sible to estimateand which hundreds of millions of dollars could not measure |)! 
resulted. Should you see fit to show this letter to other business men who w |! 
be effected disastrously 7, this bill, of course there will be no objection, but 
whether other branches of industry act or not let us move at once. The bil! re- 
quires that the rate per mile on short hauls shall be the same as upon long, leav- 
ing it to the railroad companies themselves whether they will reach the equality 
of rate by raising the through or lowering the local rate; but as 70 or 80 per 
cent. of the business of our railroads is local, self-interest, in fact self-preser- 
vation, will compel every railroad to advance its through rates as herein out- 
lined. 


In all its h the country and its business interests have never been s0 
menaced, and as question is not a y issue, immediate individual action 
upon the es business community, or even that portion to which we be- 
— a great blessing to the country. 

such | as the Reagan bill is constitutional, then there are some few 
provisions in itavhich may be useful, as, for instance, the compelling of ai! ml- 
roads to charge the same sum for the same service; but this again is more than 
offset by the prohibition directed the system (it ought aly nost to be even 
Sowreniich Gp ostansa, offposlinn. out of this system, when brought to per- 
eg the great ative and conservative p’inciple in Amer- 
ican eee it is that all classes of people hive much to gain 
and nothing to lose by a system of railroad pooling reduced to a science. The 
measure of business ability which the country possesses is emp oy¢ d in 
its transportation interests, and 7 oo in —- will, - pontel 
honesty and public spirit, compare favorabl any like number of business 
or professionals in the country. It wend be oo ¢nen if the level-head: d 
men of the country were to frown upon the ronstant and persistent ¢! 
legislators, State and national, to interfere with the working out of the 
eee eenapeaen. In the ease laid before spon in thlonons . 
letter not only regard for the public welfare, but every | 
ion, calls for the most earnest, direct, and effective !ncr 
A few letters and dispatches from each to whom 
respective members®f Congress will avert a dis- 
the financial crises of 1837, 1857, and 1573 were but 
zephyr in the financial sky, and alongside of which Black Friday and the pe- 
riodical ail street are mere bagatelles. 


M. D. HARTER, Treasurer. 


i hat there was © 

Nole.—Since the letter on the other side was written I found t VRS 8 
difference about feat Reagan bill referred to in it. ! 
A Saunas to = of eeeeeetes tent authorities in the entire 

Rat of thee plutons T felt inclined to aro of these gontteewase of the utter 
oman of poenting to yous ‘iow of t ¢ case in which all would join, 


and 
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of the ninth letter I felt that while my own letter was inaccu- 
rate in statement, yet the results of the passage of the bill would be so serious 

it ught to he stopped in its present shape atall hazards. I print below a 
that j eas from one of the clearest and ablest men in the entire country; and 
= > his view does not agree with mine you will, of course, take his and 
weno aitention to mine; but, in any event, I think you will see your interest 


nd personal effort with your Congressman (even to the 
in he your na f stop the passage of the bill in its present shape, as 


soi i most capably men in the United States would unques- 
= a erent oa anes on the grounds that it would produce universal 
oo > 2 its first and vorst consequences would fall on that largest body of our 
a aie (the farmers) upon whese prosperity and patronage the whole manufact- 
Lr and commercial prosperity of the country hangs. 


Respectfully, M. D. H. 





: : m in receipt of your esteemed circular letter of December 
ar by telegraph whether you quote correctly the part itali- 
oe in the first paragraph. As I can not do so well by telegraph, I write you 
more fully. 

read Reagan bill, while it does not read that they shall charge the 
onan ates per mile, the effect upon the business interests of the country 
will result very much as you illustrate the case subsequently. The conference 
bill provides, under section 4, that it shall be unlawful to charge more in the 
te for a shorter than a longer distance over the same line in the same 
direction. This does not mean the same rate per ton per mile, but, to illustrate: 
If a railroad company in ont with water transportation, which is not 
affected by the provisions of the bill, makes an exceedingly low rate, they can 
not charge more for the same or less distance traveled than they do on this 
competitive business; as, for instance, should the lines between Chicago and 
New York, in competition with water transportation, make a rate of 10 cents a 
hundred, which would allow the line between Chicago and Buffalo but 5 cents 
a hundred, they could,in no event, charge more than 5 cents a hundred upon 
any traffic of like class from any point between Chicago and Buffalo. You can 

i take the present rate, for instance, of 25 cents per hundred on grain, 
root tle aliows less than one-half cent per ton per mile forits transportation; 
as this is less than cost to any railway company, they could not continue the 

t rate between Chicago and New York, since the reduction of the locals 
5 the same basis would make them carry all their traflic at less than cost. 
For that reason their only alternative must be to put up the through rates, in 
order that they might protect their locals, therefore the result to the producer in 
the extreme western Territories would be precisely as indicated by you in your 
circular letter. Now, while this may not so seriously affect Chicago, having the 
benefit of water competition, it would be almost death to nearly all of the inland 
towns, as other rates, under any circumstances, must be put up to the basis of 
the sum of the thereby giving the advantage over inland towns tothose 
having the benefit of water competition for a certain period of the year. 

Another objectionable feature of the bill will be its effect in reducing competi- 
tion, as it must naturally close up the longer routes, as it would throw through 
traffic over the’short lines between points. 

These two points are readily appreciated by manufacturers and shippers, and 
I think they themselves should have combined action and lay the matter prop- 
erly os representatives in Congress, whom, I am confident, do not ap- 


n. 
on Tuesday last, and conferred with many of them, and 
to find how little these points were understood, all acting 
under the im that their constituency demanded an interstate-commerce 
bill, and as was the only one before them, they felt compelled to act, and 
act prompt. thereon 
confess, 


‘was quite 


I ‘or myself, and I believe I express the opinion of most railroad man- 
there be an interstate-commerce bill, but not the one as now 
This one certainly means bankru to many railroads, particu- 
working in competition with lake transportation and passing 
through several States; but to me its more serious objection is one to the com- 
mercial interests of the country,and I am pleased to see the action taken by 
and you may be able to impress all commercial 
the passing the pending bill. 
I think also that the provision of the bill preventing pooling is a very serious 
mistake, My own experience for several years in managing railroad property 
has convinced me that this is more ofa protection to the publicthan it is to rail- 
has not worked any detriment to them, as there are no ex- 


road managers were to attempt to oppose it, with the spirit now prevailing at 
Washington, I believe it would lead to corruption on the part of some Con- 
ree and hasten undue action on the part of others. 


Vv. P. & G. M. 
M. D, Harrer, Esq., er 


The Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati opposes the bill, and one 

of its members makes the following points: 
Take a case like this,for instance: Two merchants, located equally distant 
& common point, desire to — to that point an equal number of cars of the 


same class of A is on a water way which reaches the 
Feen’ Be, wishes to ship while a railroad also runs past his door and reaches 
he wants his togoto. Bis located at an interior town, and has the 

ad of rail transportation only. Because A is located advantageously 
y, the bill to give B the advantage of the competition the 

in ing freight fiom A’s door, from which point, If they take 

envied Cee mat carried at a very low rate, and, as a fact, is actually 
carried by the during the season of open water navigation at a rate 
which very seldom pays more than the cost of transportation, and sometimes not 


should bene —— If the railroad 
ion? prohibited is difficult to surmise. If the railroads went 


the purpose of demanding exorbitant rates for transportin 
coat gt Passengers, then pooling ought to be prohibited, but such is not the 
case. The are for the purpose of maintain existing rates as nearly as 
rates are maintained it is to the advantage of the entire 
. Exorbitant rates will never oon among the railroads 

eg be the numerous riil-line competitors for business 
point. ring the time that the trunx-line pool was inoper- 
the Central ‘Traffic Association -was formed, the various roads 
at almost any rate that was offerea, and this very competition re- 

disastrously that about forty railroad companies were p in re- 
hands in less than a year, During this scramble for business grain was 
from Chicago to New York for as low as $2 per ton, when the actual 


e 


| 
5 


i 
i 


i 


cost to for m at the lowest calculation was $4.56 per 
ton, oe Sano haw = = Rasa more = if the 

Tate been 40 cents per hu , or $8 per , between and 
New York, and that rate has been ,or nearly so,as it w have 





been under a pooling contract. Past experience does not indicate that the rail- 
road pools have inflicted any great injury upon any one, but, on the*other hand, 
shows that they have been of advantag: 


to the railroads and the business world 
as well. 


Clause 3 should stand just as it is, and is a protection that should be afforded 
the shipper. 
Clause 4, This is Mr. Reagan's pet, is unjust, and would, if enforced, work irre- 


parable injury for variousreasons. Firstof all, 
are not remunerative, and under the lo! 
pany would be compelled to 
rates, or else reduce the loca 
mirably where one rail line a 
if there was no competition, | 
net-work of railroads, and i: 
many points, the plan w: 
petition exists could not ady 





hrough rat general thing, 
rand short ha ise a railroad com- 
through rates to the basis of the local 
rates to the through tariff. This would work ad- 

ne reached certain territory, or, in other words, 
it as the States east of the Missouri River are a 

Idition to this water compe on exists from 
lure. Of course the roads where water com- 
through rates to their local rate basis, for if 


ul cl 






advance thei 























they did they would not ca ‘ ind of freightin competition with the water 
ways. During the season of water yr yn the railroads in competition, to get 
through business, would be obli ake a through rate very nearly as low, 


if not as low, as the water rate, hrough rate would scar 
costof moving the freight, ofcourse aroad could not afford totransport its through 
and local business at a rate which would leave no margin of profit. What would 
be the consequence? Why this road would be compelled to abandon through 
business because of the fact if it carried it at the rate whi would be obliged 
to make to get the business it would be making a rate for its local business, which 
would leave no margin of profit for the transportation of local tra‘tic either, and 
if no profit could be made off any of i ness it might as well give up at once, 
send engines and equipment to the scrap-heap, tear up the railsand sell them 
for old iron, for bankruptcy would be the certain result of operating a railroad 
under such a condition of affairs. 

Take the Pennsyivania road f 
tion a few days ago before Attorne 
business done by that company w at 
no one would suppose for a mo that the Pe 
time that the water ways are navigable, say f 1 months of the year, would 
take through business at s that it would be necessary to make to se- 
cure it and cutzits own tl s action, which would make the rate for its 
large local business unprofitable No; the Pennsylvania, under the interstate- 
commerce billas a law, would of course let the 8 percent. of through business go, 
and carry the 92 per cent. local business at rates that would yieid a profit. Soit 
would be with a large number of other roads. Under the interstate-commerce 
bill they would withdraw altogether from through business. Under the pro- 
visions of the proposed bill the railroads have the right to issue a new tariff- 
sheet upon giving ten days’ notice, and with this privilege they could,as soon 
as water navigation closed,advance through rates to a basis that would be a 
paying one, but in order to protect their local business it would nec« 
so high as to shut out all shipments for export. 

The fact is, the interstate-commerce bill, as proposed, isentirely in favor of the 
water ways as against the railroads where they are competitors for the same 
business. Interior towns like Indianapolis, Ind., Lexington, Ky., and Columbus, 
Ohio, might as well be fenced in if the interstate-commerce bill becomes a law, 
for they will have no earthly show for doing business unless their business men 
go back to the primitive teaming for moving freight and merchandise. Under 
the operations of this interstate-commerce bill the farmers of the great North- 
west could burn their corn and grain, because they could get nothing for it at 
home. While the railroads would undoubtedly suffer if the bill becomesa law, 
they would take off cars, cut down forces, and do only what business they could 
at paying rates. The manufacturing, mercantile, and especially the farming 
community would moreover suffer under this law to as great if not a greater 
extent than the railroads. 
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No city on the continent will suffer as much as Cincinnati by this 
legislation. 
From the great Northwest comes the following: 
THE INTERSTATE-COMMERCE BILL. 
To the Senators and Representatives in Oongress from Minnesota: 
GENTLEMEN: The Minneapolis Board of Trade, at its regular meetin 
cember 22, 1886, unanimously adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That while this board of trade fully approves the general principle 
of national legislation for the control ‘and regulation of our interstate-carrying 
trade, and while in the main it concurs in the provisions of the compromise bill 
now pending before Congress, it thoroughly disapproves and deprecates the 
provisions of section 4, relating to what is known asthe long and short haul, 
and of section 5, relating to pooling arrangements between parallel or compet- 
ing railway lines. In the judgment of this board, section 4, if enacted, would 
give to the proposed national commission powers whose exercise would always 
be dangerous and might easily become destructive to the interests of the dis- 
tinctively agricultural sections of the country. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed with instructions to forward the fore- 
going resolution to our Senators and Representatives in Congress, accompanied 
with a letter of transmission which shall more fully set forth the views of this 
board, 

In forwarding these resolutions to you permit the undersigned, as the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, to call your attention to the following brief 
summary of objections, which, in the judgment of our board of trade, lie 
against sections 4 and 5 of the pending interstate-commerce bill, and respect- 
fully to express the opinion that you can in no way render a more important 
or timely service to your constituents than by aggressively helping to secure 
the omission of these sections from the measure before it becomes a law. 
Allow us also, in passing, to remind you of the fact that of the entire member- 
ship of the Minneapolis Board of Trade, representing all leading branches of 
legitimate business and productive industry, not half a dozen have any pecu- 
niary interest in railroads, direct or indirect,and we do not know of half that 
number who are so interested. The board speaks for the producers and ship- 
pers ofthe Northwest. Further, it is fully recognized that national supervision 
of our railway system is necessary and best, in the interest both of the peo- 

le and of the railways themselves; that this supervision has already been too 

ong delayed; that there are wrongs to be righted and corporate abuses to be 
corrected, and that the pending interstate-commerce bill, when duly amended, 
will constitute a wise first step in the right direction. It is simply insisted that 
@ measure which is necessarily experimental, and which deals with the most 
complicated and far-reaching commercial problems known to mankind, vitally 
affecting the interests of every class and of every section, should not go so far, 
or attempt so much, at the outset, as to cause infinite damage where it might 
accomplish unmeasured good. 


r of De- 


OBJECTIONS: THE “LONG AND SHORT HAUL.” 


1. Section 4, relating to the “long and short haul,” is, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, vague and ambiguous in itslanguage. If enacted into law its inter- 
pretation by the courts, must, therefore, be wholly uncertain, its practical appli- 
cation doubtful, and some of its effects impossible to predict. This is sufficiently 
shown beforehand by the known fact that scarcely two persons understand the 
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section alike—even zealous advocates of the bill as it stands differing widely as 
to the real meaning and intent of the words employed. 

2. Assuming that the section means what its la naturally imports, 
the consequence of enforcing such a law would, we believe, be gravely injurious 
to many important interests in all oy of the country, but especially would 
such enforcement prove destructive in its effect upon the great agricultural sec- 
tion of which our own State forms so important a part. ’ 

It would very greatly increase the cost to our people of heavy commodities 
of all kinds which are brought in from eastern sections, including coal, without 
which our prairie farms could not be occupied. 

It would ruinously depreciate the value of every bushel of wheat and every 
,ound of beef produced in Minnesota, by compelling the railroads to adopt a 
Peight tariff on through shipments eastward, which, if not prohibitory, would 
leave to our farmers no reward for their labor and invested means. 


It would depress manufacturing industries and deprive many working men 
of employment. 
It would reduce to a minimum the trade of the Northwest by largely destroy- 
ing the purchasing ability of our producers. 
t 


would drive a large share of the long-distance traffic from American to Ca- 
nadian lines. 


It would cripple, if it did not bankrupt, many railroads by compelling them 
to relinquish a large part of either their through or their local traffic—both of 
which are essential to their solven 


The very ple who ought to dexive most benefit from legislation of this gen- 


eral character—the farmers and wage-earners of the country—would be the first 
and st sufferers from its injurious effects. 
3. 


t is not a sufficient answer to say that the bill gives to the proposed com- 
mission discretionary power to avert these otherwise inevitable calamities. 


The ambiguity of language, already mentioned, renders it doubtful whether | testin rovisions of the Jaw; and in that direction we are 
this power is fully given; and even if it is conferred, its exercise would be a c= of the P : ction we are 


most unnecessary and dangerous prerogative to be vested in any untried com | S4Te to fail. e ae . ‘ . y 
mission, however able an disinterested, under an ateiod statute ina dim. ngs eager of - hey will gy — on unattainable by 
cult field, where national legislation is now making its ve venture. | the average shipper of the country. In the first place, its provisions 
At best, it gives to five men, about whose competency, experience, and integrity : : : 
nothing can be known in advance, almost Ctoomahe ewer over the market | 47¢ Such as to render interminable delay absolutely necessary. Let us 
value of hundreds of millions of dollars of railway stocks and bonds, over the | see. I quite agree with the distinguished gentleman from South Car- 
——— value = Se products of half a continent, as well as of the | olina [Mr. D1sBLE] that the jurisdiction for redress here prescribed is 
ands upon which these products are grown. : ss at as sa “a ae 
So omen a power, and on tremendous a temptation to ite abuse, ought not to exclusive of all other jurisdiction, and that the citizen complaining of 
be presented unnecessarily to any committee of citizens or be made the foot-ball | railroad extortion or discrimination is confined to the remedy here pro- 
of ay penn, oo eusemapes would be the a endevtaien, and ae vided or heiswithoutremedy. What isthe proceeding? The first step 
sive its domain, that no commission, however capable, could successively con- | ;. ; : : eos | 
sider and adjust the inevitable frictions and controversies intime to prevent the | 18 12 the nature of a written complaint to the commissioners. Upon 
predicted evils, if those evils in fact impend. such complaint being made notice is sent to the railroad company, and 
THE PROHIBITION OF RAILWAY POOLING. this provision covers all complaints ‘‘ of anything done or omitted to 
4. Section 5, which arbitrarily prohibits the pooling of railway earnings, isnot | be done by any common carrier subject to the provisions of this act in 
i Soa a —* 4. It ane — the —_ beg an _— contravention of the provisions thereof.’’ 
icable apportionment of traffic among su n way lines : : nae . ‘ 
steve . olesome competition, creates a ‘ mono y y,” results in exorbitant A complaint having been made to the commission, which briefly 
transportation charges, and thus oman " ae woake ateose meee, »ship) am states oo a — ent of the eo wee to “mg common 
See CORSE We Sam . m carrier e is upon to answer the complaint within a reason- 
rove the rule, this assumption is a fallacy, and legislation based upon it must 2 . ae : 
sane a hurtful blunder. The facts are that such apportionments of traffic are able time, to be specified | by the commission. If he fails, the com- 
a natural and necessary outgrowth of the development of our national trans- | mission proceeds to investigate the complaint. Ultimately, when the 
aoa Wldch time nod thocght ag ae only plan of seltpreservation for | commission has made a report of its finding of fact, they shall furnish 
raiur c me, an . en . . a 
from a most difficult and perplexing situation; that they are the only known owe a and to an arene Tail at tt ame 
en ese parties, having thus started on the road at the enc 
of this long proceeding to reach an amicable adjustment of the difii- 
culty, then action may be brought in the United States court. I sub- 
mit that this feature alone brands this bill as placing an insurmounta- 
ble barrier in the a of any relief, to any sufferer, against a railroad 














































Mr. Speaker, the mistake of this bill, in my judgment, consists largely 
in the attempt of its projectors to build upa ready-made system or coda 
of laws upon this great subject of interstate commerce. Human in. 
genuity has never yet constructed a finished code of law in a new fie) 
theretofore unoccupied and uncultivated. Take the statutes of our 
States, and I draw an illustration from the State in which I live, which 
applies with equal force to the other States of the country. We have 
upon our statute-books a complete system of legislation upon the sub- 
ject of roads, the common schools, the municipal corporations, &c., ut 
going back to the origin of the legislation upon those subjects, you wil! 
find a few simple sections, tentative in their character, providing for a 
few simple principles as the beginning or foundation of all that has fol- 
lowed; and it has taken time, study, and experience to construct the 
systems now in use. 

Experience has taught that a section should be added here, another 
there; the enforcement of the law in one direction has suggested an- 
other step, and so on; and finally, after yearsand years of experience, 
we have a code of legislation not yet fully developed, and to which we 
are adding year by year. Buthere is anattempt to invade the field of 
interstate commerce, and to project a statute fully armed and panoplied 
on the statute-books of the country, without any experience, without 


and feasible alternative for that system of cut-throat competition which foments 
corporation di the law. It ousts the State courts of their 


chronic “ rate-wars,”’ and which, unless held in check, would end in the bank- 
ruptcy, first of the weak lines, and then of the strong ones—fora bankrupt rail- 
way, having no responsibility to bondholders or shareholders, is the most reck- 
less and destructive of competitors. 
These adjustments and divisions of traffic, known as railway s,do not 
raise transportation charges above a reasonable level. Almost without excep- 
jurisdiction; it orders citizen to abandon his common-law remedy; 
it compels him to relinquish his claim under his State laws, and 
forces him into the jurisdiction of the United States courts, with their 
environment of security for costs, of extravagant cost bills, of long de- 
lays, and ultimately bill provides that the carrier may appeal; 
but it is doubtful, very doubtful, if the shipper has any remedy by 


tion they have resulted in holding rates steadily at the lowest point at which 
"But again, the title of this bill and the provisions of the bill in the 


the business can be done at a living profit. This is notably illustrated just now, 
as youare aware, in ourown section. Never was there acloser pooling arrange- 
early sections are in every res; misleading, in my judgment. The 


ment between trunk lines than that which now exists between the six roads 

leading from Minneapolis to Chi , yet never were freight tariffs so low as at 

the present time, and never were people better accommodated. 

The well-known fact that concurrently with the development of the railwa 

ling system railway rates have y, greatly, and 

fs summary a the i! theory = which section ae is founded, a) 
1¢ pooling or apportionment system, besi preserving ways from 

solvency and railway investments from destruction, directly benefits every 

business community by giving some degree of uniformity and to trans- 

portation charges, and thus enabling business men to shape their course with 


reater cortainty and enlety. A way pate war, al a femporenity re- | purpose and intent of the bill is ‘‘ to prevent ee but it is 
uces the market price of transportation below actual versally and | careful second section unjust discrimination, 
justly regarded as a misfortune to all legitimate lines of Obviously it is in the d to use the words 


of no advantage to the public to enjoy any service at less than its 
cost, including a fair return upon —_ tal invested in rendering that service- 
The rule of unregulated and unreasoning ie Sa by the “sur. 
vival of the fittest,’’ when applied to railroads, means own , with re- 
sulting calamity to every other business interest which is worth puccereeng, 
The railway pool, honestly administered, is the natural balance-wheel of in- 
terstate commerce. Section 5 of the pending bill does not provide or suggest 
any substitute for this regulative and conservative ageney. On thecontrary, it 
would seem to render commercial chaos legally . 
5. It is not a sufficient answer to say that if found to be injurious in their 
working these provisions may be re at the ae oe The 
mischief that can be accomplished by their operation during a business 


season is simply immeasurable, and there is not the slightest necessity for as- 
suming the risk. 


The interstate-commerce bill has adequate scope for its initial with- 
om ay the pectiens fo —_ ag fs Senos. Omitting the the 

ays the foun on of a system as a e 
time and experience will develop and perfect. It is ution, and not revolu- 
tion, that the situation calls for. Such a will avoid the risk of serious 
and disastrous mistakes; at least it will not in that demoralization of now 
reviving business, that shock to commercial confidence, that stagnation of en- 
tongeine, Sad aggravation of Coo hes ee Oe ee ee 
and destruction of values which competent and disinterested of 


and then leaves it to this commission to say what ‘‘ unjust discrimina- 
tion’ it means.. But that is notall. They started out to put every- 
body upon an absolute equality and to inveigh against discrimination, 
but turn around and authorize these five commissioners to discrimi- 
nate just as much as they please. The language is as follows: 

And the commission may, from time to time, make general rules covering 
exceptions to any such common carrier in cases where there is competition ly 
river, sea, canal, or lake, exempting such designated common carrier from the 
operation of this section of the act. 

Here lies the power in this commission to discriminate. Under the 
condition of things which we have now the discrimination o! one car- 
rier can be met by the competition of another; but here is 4 body au- 
thorized to discriminate, and it is a criminal act for another carner to 

neet that discrimination by discrimination, and so we ‘ly from the mo- 
nopolies of the railroad systems of the country which are compet- 
itors one with other to a a men, ogame —. _ 
necessarily without knowledge, necessarily incompetent to carr) 
on so vast a business. We are torbidden to oe the remedy of compe- 
tition against the discrimination ordered by this board. It puts every 
location in the country into the hands of this commission. It gives an 

ty for favoritism unsurpassed by any enactment ever devised 


A railroad from the seaboard inland may be exempted from 


the problem foresee in case the bill a aw ns eee form. The 
poate ot TES wee msoepean eae intensified, if it was largely caused, by 
njurious State legislation affecting railroads, hastily enacted in response to un- 
reasoning clamor. It would seem to be y the 
manship to incur even the liability of repeating that experience, and on a 
larger scale, during the present century. 

With great respect, your obedient 


ee ee because imity of ocean competition. 

eave 7 Fos mag be mate and mney ay be lost by a mere error of 

T. B. W. x judgment of this commission, and there is no remedy for the evil. a 

MrINNeapouis, Muxx., January 5, 1887. ‘ AFD cinic. protest, Mr. Speaker, in the name of my constituents, who frown up 
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monopo that here is the most dangerous, the most powerful, the 

most Po justisable monopoly ever created by law or devised by the in- 
i kind. 

way S ae industry throughout the country are to be shaken and 

remodeled by this bill. In the great city of Cincinnati, in the State 


which I have the honor in to represent, there are splendid indus- 
tries which have been builded by the enterprise, the wisdom, and the 


perse eranceof hercitizens. The city of Cincinnati manufactures more 
“ than any other city in the world. By close economy in the 
purchase of timber, care in the employment of labor, and the competi- 
tion afforded by the various lines of railroads extending from Cincinnati 
to the Eastern markets that industry has grown and prospered. An 
army of operatives are employed, whole armies of men, women, and 
children are fed, clothed, and educated. Those industries stand to-day 
pon the special rates of freight which they have been enabled to get 
from railroad corporations by reason of the great competition between 
that inland city and the great markets east of the mountains. 

Under the provisions of this bill they must submit to a schedule of 
rates which this commission in its wisdom will be willing to approve, 
and they shall not have cheaper rates, though all the railroads on the 
continent should offer them. The monopoly of Eastern manufacturers 
is thereby built up, and the industries of Cincinnati will be paralyzed. 
Again, in theabsurd attempt to go into details, this bill forbids the car- 
rier to advance his rates without a certain specified length of notice, 
but it forgets to forbid the reduction of rates, whereby as injurious a 

of discrimination would be inaugurated as there would be in an 
advance ofrate. Shipper A, relyingon the current rates of freight, ships 
his commodity to the Eastern market, and two hours behind him comes 
another train ata reduced rate, and his competitor finds himself in the 
Eastern market able to drive him out of the market simply because 
this iscriminating system of interstate commerce has permitted 
the railroad to take one price from shipper A in the morning and a re- 
duced price from shipper B in the afternoon. This bill is full of incon- 
gruities of this character. This legislation is dangerous in another di- 
rection. It permits a mere commission to demand the production of 
and lays open to the public the private affairs of private citizens. 
r. Speaker, if the House passes this bill I doubt not the President 
will send it to his ished Attorney-General to report upon its 
constitutionality; and it is oe perhaps that attention be called toa 
recent opinion of that gentleman when he was a Senator from Arkan- 
sas and was debating an interstate-commerce bill. On January 8, 1885, 
in the Senate, Mr. Garland said: 

While Congress,in the exercise i 1 it by tk 

See dbething, wherede we hed tho power ia Congress to delacate 

y delegated to it to a mere conmission of seven or five or three, as 
be? * * The Congress of the United States in this bill * * * 
itself of its legislative power as to regulating commerce among the 
putting the hands of a commission. * * Senators may ex- 
see if I am correct that the commission provided tn this 
supervision of the ion of commerce. We get this power, so 
Congress is concerned, en’ y from the Constitution, to regulate com- 
that is, in other words, translated properly, to make 

commerce among the States. But here we say, we will not do 


to a commission to make these laws, these regulations, 
supervise them. That is the 9 int of the bill. It takes a very large 


; that is, the legislative feature of the bill delegating the regulation of 
’ to the commission. — 7 - 


And upon another branch of the subject he said: 


The bill gives this commission the compulsory power at once to compel the 
production of books and and the attendance of parties, and subjects the 
companies to th and witnesses to this compulsory process. 
* * * Never before in case of mere outside commissions has the power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses been given. Congress sometimes seek 
to compel such attendance through its own committees, but the Supreme Court, 
in the recent Kilbourne case, sheared this power down very materially. * * * 
This is a power which I contend, under the Constitution, we can not put into the 
hands of this commission. We can not do it, though we have unlimited con- 
trol over interstate commerce, under the Constitntion, when we understand 
what interstate commerce is; when we have prescribed what it is, yet we can 

There are other provisions of the Constitution which stand as high 
of and as much sacredness and as much 


importance 
dignity, that forbid the clothing of this commission with the power that is here 


It will be seen —— whether Senator Garland was right; and the 

ven by Attorney-General Garland. He stood then 
upon his feet upon the broad and sound basis of the Constitution. Will 
he upon his head amid the confusion and chaos of prejudice 
and misinformation? I therefore a this bill for the reasons: 

It inveighs against monopolies, and yet creates the greatest monopoly 
of modern times; i unces discrimination, and makes discrimina- 
tion not only possible, but destructive; it proposes to give all shippers 
on nes, and hedges about its remedial clauses with 

destroy its effectiveness; it proposes to equalize the 

of shippers, and then does more to discriminate against 

and in favor of water routes than all the enemies of railroads 

ever tried to do; it puts a degree of political power into the hands of the 
ne ee ee ear ee 08 Sven oll the in- 

country to con teto tion of a political party to 
office; it is fall of vague expressions which will lead to delays in ad- 


Tt makes the cost of redress to a wronged shipper so great as to dis- 
arm his remedy and leave him in the hands of the extortionate tenden- 
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that is perplexing many members of this House. 





cies of the railroads or ignorance or helplessness of the commission. It 
will unsettle rates, disorganize the industries of the country, and thus 
force a reconstruction of systems of production. In the mean time 
labor will suffer, the farmers’ products will lack a remunerative market, 
and uncertainty will discourage industry. It is a dangerous stride 
toward a centralization of power in the hands of the few to the hinder- 
ance, vexation, and permanent injury of the many. The good in the 
bill does not compensate for the evil; and, controlled by my conscien- 
tious judgment, I will vote to abide by the evils we have rather than 


to fly to greater which we know of, and even greater ‘‘ that we know 
not of.’’ 


Interstate Commerce. 


S PE EK OH 
E. WORTHINGTON, 


ILLINOIS, 


HON. NICHOLAS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887. 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of tho 


two Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 


Mr. WORTHINGTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question whether the good predominates over 
the bad sufficiently to warrantvoting for the present bill is a question 
All agree that some 
legislation is needed; that there are many abuses that should be cor- 
rected; that prompt and efficient remedies should be provided.’ All 
agree, too, that there are many excellent provisions in the present bill. 
But there is one provision, one section, about which the gravest doubts 
exist. 

The meaning of all laws ought to stand out in bold relief from the 
words in which they are written. Statutes are sometimes hastily and 
carelessly enacted and for these reasons are vague and obscure. But 
even such reasons afford no adequate excuse for the obscurity or un- 
certainty of the statutes so made. What, then, shall besaid of delib- 
erately and with full knowledge of the facts making a law that we 
do not understand ourselves and about whose construction in most im- 
portant particulars the widest diversity of opinion exists? A law that 
deals with the vast, wide-spread, and complicated interests that are 
affected by this bill ought most certainly to be clear, precise, and 
definite. That the long-and-short-haul section is not clear, is not pre- 
cise, is not definite, is proven by the questions that come from all parts 
of this House as to its meaning, and by the more striking fact that the 
members of the conference committee themselves who recommend 
this bill to us do not agree upon its meaning. 

We are asked to vote for a measure affecting every producer, every 
consumer, every shipper, and every interstate railroad without know- 
ing and without the possibility of knowing what meaning the courts 
will give to the measure for which we have voted. In other words, 
instead of the legislative department of the Government enacting a 
law to regulate interstate commerce, it is making a riddle and leaving 
its solution to the courts, and knows that it is so doing when doing 
it. If this bill becomes a law the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in tedious process of litigation, some time within the next five or six 
years, will declare what this long-and-short-haul section means. Until 
that time no shipper, ‘no railroad company, no lawyer, no judge, no 
legislator can with certainty tell what the law is. In other words, the 
court will make the law upon this subject. It will do by construction 
what Congress ought to have done by enactment. We, as members of 
the legislative department, by passing a bill so obscure that we do not 
know what it means ourselves, confess our incompetency to legislate, 
and abdicate in favor of the judicial department of the Government. 
What answer will gentlemen give to their constituents when they go 
home after the 4th of March and are asked, as they will be, ‘‘ What is 
the meaning of the fourth section of this bill?’’ ‘‘ What are ‘similar 
circumstances and conditions?’’’ ‘* When does this ‘long-and-short- 
haul clause’ apply, and when does it not?’’ If gentlemen are honest 
in their replies the answer to each and all will be, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 
There will besuch an exhibition of legislative agnosticism upon a point 
about which there should be no doubt as has never before been con- 
fessed to inquiring constituents. 

If I understand the construction given to this section by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crise] it is, that shipments made from two 
points on the same line, one having the advantages of competition by 
water or by rail, or both, and the other not having them, are never- 
theless, under this clause, made under ‘‘similar circumstances and 
conditions,’’ and are therefore subject to the prohibitory enactment for- 
bidding less rates for the longer than for the shorterhaul. If I under- 
stand the construction given to this section by another distinguished 
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member of the conference committee, the Senator from my own State, 
in a speech at the other end of the Capitol, such shipments would not 
be made under similar cireumstances and conditions, and would not be 
subject to the prohibitory enactment forbidding less rates for a longer 
than for a shorter haul. When doctors disagree who shall decide? 

Millions of dollars have been expended by towns and cities all over 
the country to secure the advantages of competition in transportation. 
If the construction of the gentleman from Georgia is the correct one, 
these towns and cities must lose the advantages of the competition which 
they have secured; or every village and cross-road shipping point 
must secure the same advantages that the great commercial centers en- 
joy. How will this result of equalization be secured? Will it be by 
Jeveling down rates or by leveling them up? Can you by legislation 
give to Atlanta the benetit of the water competition to New York that 
New Orleans possesses? Can you by law secure to the town upon a 
single line of railway the advantages that a city enjoys that has half a 
dozen competing lines? 

To do this is to violate all natural laws of trade, all principles and 
methods that control business. It is to contradict and set at naught 
all human experience and practice in every age and in every land. It 
is an attempt by law to extend the advantages of competition to points 
where there is no competition, or to destroy its advantages at points 
where there is competition. That the rates of a railroad company 
should be reasonable from all points_every one will admit. That the 
States within their territory, and the General Government upon lines 
extending beyond State limits, should, by appropriate legislation, com- 
pel railroads to limit there charges to reasonable rates no one denies. 
‘The gentleman from Georgia says that what are reasonable rates is to 
be determined by the actual cost of transportation, with a fair per 
cent. for the capital consumed in construction. 

Six per cent. upon such capital would not be considered, I presume, 
an unreasonable profit. If, taking the illustration that was used on yes- 
terday, Atlanta pays rates to New York that yield 6 per cent. upon the 
railroad investment that transfers her freight, what right has she to com- 
plain if the directors of that railroad, compelled by the competition of 
steamships, fix a rate from New Orleans to New York that pays them 
only 2 per cent. upon their investment? It would be a complaint, not 
that her charges were too high, but that the charges from New Orleans 
were too low. It would be a complaint that New Orleans was situated 
at the mouth of the Mississippi River, and that Atlanta was not. It 
would be the complaint of the dog in the manger that could not eat hay, 
and therefore would not let the ox eat it. 

it is the long hauls and not the short hauls that carry the wheat and 
corn and hogs and cattle and cotton from the receiving centers of the 


West and South to the distributing centers of the East; that bring pro- | the fourth section, Chicago for instance. How would Saint Louis, 0: 
ducers and consumers together; that make farming for profit possible | Kansas City, or Minneapolis, or Peoria enjoy this discrimination? 
on the prairies of Illinois, Minnesota, lowa, and Texas; that carry the | if one designated road was excepted, how would its competitors enjoy 
surplus to the seaboard for shipment to foreign markets. Whatever in- | the exception? Or if the extent was prescribed to the designated con- 
creases rates of transportation on these long hauls, injures not only the | mon carrier, to a certain shipper, or class of shippers, or kind of siiip- 
cities that are collecting centers by reasons of the roads that radiate | ments, what equality or fairness could there be in the operation of te 
from them and the roads that compete for eastern freight, but injures | Jaw? 

every farmer and pianter that sells toa buyer ata point where there is| Under this exception it is in the power of five men to build up ani 
no competition in transportation. The dispatches from London and | to tear down, to enrich a corporation and to destroy its rival, to stim- 
Liverpool to the great collecting centers both East and West, daily re- | ulate the growth of one city and to force another up—and this, too, in 
ceived, daily regulate the markets at these centers. The dispatches | dealing not with hundredsof thousands, but with thousands of millions 
from these centers to every railway station where there is an elevator | of dollars—dealing with the arteries of trade and commerce of six!) 
or a warehouse daily fix the rates for farmers’ products at these minor | millions of people. Ought such a provision to‘ become law? Should 
points. there be such a section in a bill as to require such a dangerous, uncer- 

If the Chicago wheat buyer can ship wheat at a profit to London, the | tain exception? There are so many excellent features in this bill, 
wires flash the news to a thousand local stations and grain moves towards | Mr. Chairman, that it is exceedingly irksome to see them marred by so 
this center, and pricesstiffen. The low rates that railway and water com- | pernicious a provision as the entire fourth section seems to me to be. | 

tition give to Chicago are felt atevery point at which her dealers buy. | hope to see the bill recommitted and amended by omitting the section 

yhat is true of Chicago is true in a degree of every collecting center in | entirely. 

the South and West—of every center that has the advantages of com- 
petition in transportation. Lllustrating by my own city of Peoria, in 
Central Illinois, which has the advantage of several competing lines of 
railway East, together with the Illinois River, and Illinois and Mich- 
igan Canal, and which is a large grain-collecting center and shipping 
point to Eastern distributing points, it is not the city of Peoria alone 
that is benefited by competition in the long hauls eastward. Every 
farmer whose grain finds a market there from Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
or Illinois shares in the advantages of the compstition in transportation 
that Peoria enjoys. 

If the operation of this bill should be to make it more profitable for 
one or more of the competing lines from Peoria to the East to abandon 
its competition for through business for the sake of maintaining local 
rates, every farmer whose produce finds a market in Peoria suffers for 
this decreased competition, and no one along the line of railway that 
has ceased to compete gainsa penny byit. Railroadsare built to make 
money. They are run to make money, and they will seek their busi- 
ness from such points as pay best. If it becomes unprofitable, through 
the operation of this long and short haul clause, to carry freight from 
towns and cities where they meet competition and are thereby com- 
pelled to fix low rates, they will most certainly adhere to local rates 
although these rates may lose them the long hauls. 


It is the West and the South that will suffer most, in my judgment 
by this legislation against competition, for that is what it amounts to 
When the attention of the gentleman from Georgia was called to the 
striking average decrease in rates of transportation within the as: 
twenty years, he replied in substance that it was in the long hauls and 
not the short hauls that this decrease had been most marked. Tis js 
true, and it is also true that it is on the long hauls that the decrease 
most benefits the entire country, becaase they are the thoroug! 
of the nation’s trade and commerce. , 

On the great inland carriers between Chicagoand the seaboard—ihe 
Pennsylvania, the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago, the Ney 
York Central, the Lake Shore, the Michigan Central, the Bostoy 
Albany and Erie Railroads—the amount of freight has increased fun, 
11,151,701. tons, in 1865, to 66,521,153 tons, in 1885, while the ayeray 
rate of transporting a ton of freight per mile on these roads has within 
the same time decreased from 2.90 cents to0.636—decreased from over 
2 cents per ton to less than 1 cent. This decrease has been to the 
benefit of every producer in the great Northwest, to the benefit of 
every consumer in the great cities and populous centers of the East. 
Is it not well to pause and weigh well every possible effect before 
striking a blow at the competition that has brought to the people the 
benefits of this reduction? 

Another very peculiar, very ambiguous, and very questionable pro- 
vision of this section 4 is found in the following words: 

Provided, however, ‘That, upon application to the commission appointed under 
the provisions of this act, such common carrier may, in special cases, after in- 
vestigation by the commission, be authorized to charge less for longer t! 
shorter distances for the transportation of passengers or property ; an: t 
mission may from time to time prescribe the extent to which such designated 
common carrier may be relieved from the operation of this section of this act 

What is meant by “special cases’’ has already been asked in the 
course of this debate. Does it mean special towns or cities, special 
shippers, special instances of shipment, or special roads? No one can 
answer with certainty. It is a far-reaching exception of some kind. 
It is a fearful temptation to the exercise of power to put in the hands 
of fivemen called acommission. Just exactly what it is we do not know. 
We never will know until the Supreme Court tells us. It is another 
instance in this bill where the courts and not Congress will make the 
law. 

If one common carrier may be designated who shall be relieved from 
the operation of this clause, another competing carrier might also in 
the wisdom of the commission be relieved, and so:on until al! that com- 
pete from a given point were relieved. Indeed, in fairness, it is dilli- 
cult tosee why if one competitor was relieved, all should not be. ‘The 
effect of this would be to take one town or city out of the operation o! 


he 
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Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


HON. ORMSBY B. THOMAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 20, 1886, 
isagreeing votes of the 
On the report f Muses ou the Dl (S15) to Fogulate commer: 

Mr. THOMAS said: ee 
Mr. SPEAKER: After a careful examination of the provisions 0! '" 
bill agreed to by the committee of conference, and after attentively a 
tening to the able arguments on both sides of the question ae 
in this House, I have no doubt whatever as to my duty to vote for 
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pill. While many would prefer the Reagan bill, which has been be- | power to redress the wrong. I think in the main this bill is as wise 
fore Congress for a long time, and many others would prefer the Senate | just, and practicable as an initial measure of this kind can be made. 
bill, known as the Cullom bill, it must be remembered that the pend- I have no idea that it is a perfect law, or that in its operation it will 
ing bill is a compromise made by the committee of conference, and we | do in all cases exact justice to the people or the common carriers; but 
must now at this stage take this measure as presented by this confer- nothing has been suggested that is in any manner better than this. 
ence committee, or else abandon the subject entirely and fail to pass There has been much criticism upon this bill, but it is vastly easier to 
any bill whatever, as has been done so many times before. : criticise than to create, and I have noticed with interest that during 
‘At the first session of this Congress when this question was before | the discussion in this House 

the House I voted for the Callom bill, and when that measure was de- | amount of denunciation, | 
feated I voted for the Reagan bill. I am one of those who believe that 


upon this measure there has been a great 
but not a word of suggestion of improve- 


ment. This, I submit, is hardly fair, if, as is claimed, « one 1 
it is the duty of Congress to regulate the railway traflic between the | ognizes and desires in e proper way to remedy the evils now ex- 
States. The power to do this is conceded. The necessity for a meas- | isting. 
ure of this kind is found in the general desire and demand of the While this measut tan untried experiment, and in tye actual 
people for it all over this broad land. ‘The great evils complained of | practical operation ot visions there may be many things that will 
can not be remedied without this kind of legislation. The railroads | require improvement, I submit that this would be the case to a greater 
themselves, however well disposed, are powerless in the matter. Is it | or less extent in relation any measure of this kind that could be 
then best to defeat all legislation upon this subject because we can not | adopted. I shall vote for the bill, and hope that it mav become a | 
get just what we want? and if upon the test of practical application it shall be apparent that 


Ii is the complaint of the opponents of this bill that section 4, in rela- 
tion to the long and short haul, is a dangerous provision; that it will be 


any of its provisions need amendment in order to better serve the in- 


; : : a? : terests of the people or relieve transportation companies from any unjust 
the means of increasing the freight charges on through freights from the burdens, Congress may be relied upon to pass the: iry legislation 
West tosuch an extent that the producers of the West will find it difi- E : : ; 


cult to profitably market their wheat and other productions on account 
of the increase of freight charges which the railroads will be compelled 
to make by reason of thislaw. The conference committee seems to have 
felt that there might be force in this objection, and have so changed 
the House bill as to give the power to the commissioners to modify the 
rule in such eases as they may find it to be just to do so after investi- 
gation. It is probable that sharp competition of transportation com- 
panies with each other by rail and water have reduced freight charges 
on throngh freights from the West below a paying rate oftentimes, and 
that to make up for such losses increased charges upon freights shipped 
at intermediate non-competing points on the same line have been found 
necessary by the railroad companies. 

As a general rele and under ordinary circumstances I do not see that 
there is any justice whatever in permitting the common carrier to charge 
and receive a greater compensation for the transportation of property 
for a shorter than a longer distance over the same line under substan- 


Washington Cable Railway. 
SPEECH 
THOMAS M. BAYNE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
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tially similar circumstances. The mere statement of the proposition 
shows that it isa grave violation of the rights of the people who are | On the bill (II. R. 8976) to incorporate the Washington Cable Railway Co1 
obliged to employ the services of these common carriers. Why shou!d of the District of Columbia 


Mr. BAYNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The substitute for the original bill incorporating the 
cable railway company has been carefully prepared, and I believe every 
just objection to the original bill has been met and remedied in the 
substitute. 


a railway company be permitted to charge you more for the transpor- 
tation of your property 500 miles than it charges me for like transpor- 
tation for a thousand miles? There can be but one case where such 
charge would be even tolerable, and that would be where the shippers 
for the longer distance on account of their location could not afford to 


pay a just and adequate compensation, and it became necessary in or- In view of the readiness with which the friends of the bill accepted 
der that they might have transportation facilities at all that those liv- | amendments looking to its perfection, it is but fair to assume that noth- 
ing nearer market should bear a part of their transportation charges. | ing but a proper and just measure of incorporation was desired. ‘The 


In such case the commissioners may relieve the companies from the 
strict letter of the law; if in any other case there is any good reason 
for such discrimination I am unable to see it. This is one of the evils 
that this bill seeks to remedy; but such remedy, as will be seen, is ap- 
plied with great care, The people, as I said before, are demanding 
a remedy for this, as they believe, unjust system adopted, it may be 
by force of circumstances by transportation companies. The subject of 
the regulation of freight and passenger charges has been considered by 
many of the States of the Union, and in some of them, especially in 
my own State, legislation directly controlling these charges has been 
adopted. In commerce between the States, however, these State laws 
have no force or effect, consequently it becomes a matter of great neces- 
sity that some act of this kind should be passed by Congress. The two 
im t features of this bill are the provisions against draw- 
backs rebates and pooling. 

I do not believe these practices should be allowed. They are inju- 
rious and extremely detrimental to the public. The railroad compa- 
nies have granted to them extraordinary powers in order that they may 
accomplish the objects for which they are organized; but they should 
be held toa strict account and not permitted to go beyond these objects. 
When a transportation company receives for its services an adequate 
and just compensation it should be permitted to go no further in that 
direction. It should not be permitted to discriminate in favor of one 
shipper and against another. It should be prohibited from entering 
into unjust Bppressive combinations with other like companies to 
keep up the prices of freight charges, and ought not to be allowed to 
up one town or locality at the expense of another. 


limitations and restrictions in the substitute are so num 
comprehensive as to forbid almost the possibilities of evading the jus 
responsibilities and duties of the corporation. 

Cheap and convenient modes of carriage are the order of the day, 
and when responsible parties offer to supply such means to the public 
they deserve encouragement. 

The only proposition connected with the passage of this measure that 
may elicit criticism is that offered by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. That gentleman made a motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions to report it back with an additional section 
providing for a public sale of the franchises of the corporation 
benefit of the District. Ordinarily that would not be an objectionable 
scheme. I think it would be better in the long run to require such 
corporations to pay for their franchises by an adequate annual tax. 

The proposition of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WARNER], 
slightly modified, would fill the exact measure of such compensation, 
in my Opinion. If the corporation, after paying the usual sate of taxes 
on its property, were required to pay annually in addition from, say, 5 
to 10 per cent. of its net profits as a compensation for its franchises, it 
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tion for the 
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would be a manifestly fair measure of requiting the public for the 
traordinary privileges conferred. That was voted down, but Congre 
has the power to require it at any time. 

But the proposition of the gentleman from South Carolina to offer 
the franchises at public sale and to sell them to the highest bidder i 
seriously objectionable under the circumstances now existing in the 
District. . It so happens that there are now several rich corporations in 
the District with whose business the operations of the new company 
are likely to come into vigorous competition. It is quite certain that 
these rich corporations are not only able to pay a high price for such 
franchises, but it is equally clear that their self-interest would prompt 
a larger liberality than any others not so interested would be likely to 
feel. 

To subject the new enterprise to such a risk would therefore: ve bad 
policy, especially when Congress can at any time exact a fair compen- 
sation for the franchises in the form of a percentage of the net profits 
as I have indicated. 


ex- 
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sy righ , are oppressive and injurious to the public, 
are beyond the objects for Chick Gaanpertetion companies are organ- 
the bill before us seeks to prevent such practices. In aid of 
bill requires the publication of the schedule of freight and pas- 
senger charges by each company, and prohibits a change in such sched- 
ule, except to reduce such charges, until after ten days’ publig notice. 
Suitable penalties are provided for violation of the provisions of this act, 
and the courts are opened to all persons injured for the recovery of 

or complaint may be made to the commission, which has the 
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The River and Harbor Bill-—-The Muskingum Improvement. 


“It is a yalley of beauty. The far-famed Rhine upon a beautiful day does 
not, to an American, present so fine a view of mountain,valley, farm, and home 
as does the beautiful, the rich Muskingum Valley.” 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 5, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 10419) forthe improvement of rivers and harbors— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has not been my purpose to participate in the 
general debate growing out of the opposition to this bill, but I feel 
called upon, as a member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, to 
make some explanation in regard to one item in the bill. I refer to 
the item making an appropriation for the improvement of the Mus- 
kingum River in the State of Ohio. 

This item seems to have called forth a good deal of criticism, and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] has seen fit, in this connection, 
to speak of the river and its appropriation as ‘‘the Little Muskingum,”’ 
and as my ‘‘ Little Muskingum,’’ and he seems to be especially anx- 
ious to show that this is an unworthy appropriation, and that, bysome 
means or other, it has crept into this bill asa matter of favoritism or 
of personal interest to myself. I want to disabuse his mind upon this 
point, and then I know his sense of justice will suggest to him what 
he ought to do in the premises, and, at the same time, enlighten the 
House. 

To begin with, I desire to inform the gentleman that the improve- 
ment is not in or connected with the ‘‘ Little Muskingum’”’ River. An 
elementary knowledge of the geography of the great State which I 
have the honor in part to represent, will disclose the fact that the 
‘* Little Muskingum ”’ enters the Ohio River above, and not at, Mari- 
etta, and that at no point is the city of Zanesville situated on that 
stream. It is possible that the gentleman’s knowledge or information 
of the character of ‘‘the Little Muskingum’ River may have misled 
him in his criticisms upon this appropriation. 

But the Muskingum River is a splendid stream of water. Its head- 
waters rise in the neighborhood of Cleveland, and, crossing the State to 
the improvement proper, extend from Dresden to Marietta, a distance 
of 91 miles. It traverses one of the most beautiful valleys in the 
world, rich in minerals and timber, but rich almost beyond description 
in agricultural products. It is a valley of beauty. The far-famed 
Rhine upon a beautiful day does not, to an American, present so fair 
a view of mountain, valley, farm, and home as does the tiful, the 
rich Muskingum Valley. I traversed a part of it last fall with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. SHERMAN, and the rich farms teem- 
ing with the cereal products of that favored section of country, the out- 
croppings of the exhaustless coal veins, the beautiful timbered hills, 
the undulating bottom lands teeming with the most magnificent corn 
crop that has been produced in any valley within my recollection, and 
the cattle upon all the hills, was a sight worth seeing. There were 
homes there, too, and houses there, and villages and manufacturing in- 
dustries, and ~~ —_ of a stirring, pushing, the Se its 
spire, and the school-house with its throng of coming voters, the appli- 
ances of modern civilization and comfort—all this made up a picture 
of American life in this Muskingum Valley that is without parallel 
outside of the great middle section of this country. 

Along the valley of this stream, between Marietta and Zanesville, 
the part improved now, there are, first, Marietta, a beautiful city teem- 
ing with industrial institutions, the key of the valley, first of the set- 
tlements of the northwestern territory; the towns of Lowell, of Bev- 
erly, of Windsor, the _— of eee em Malta, the a a 
manufacturing point w an enormous flour- stands, a great plow 
manufactory, and other industrial institutions. Still the 
river, we pass the small towns of Taylorsville and Eagleport and other 
growing villages, and then come to the great town of Zanesville. 
Zanesville is a city u the one side of the river and Putnam on the 
other, both now, I believe, united in acommon municipal government, 
a city devoted to manufacturing enterprises, one of the most enterpris- 
ing, energetic, and prosperous cities in Ohio. All these have grown 
up upon the banks of this beautiful river. 

It is not a “‘canal;’’ and when the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEp- 
BURN] calls it a ‘‘canal’’ he does himself injustice. It does not affect 
the merits of the controversy, or of the rather, to ha 
this river sneered at asa ‘‘canal.’’ It is a river larger than the 
gahela, barely second to the Great Kanawha, and vastly better for 
navigation than the Wabash. It was a navigable stream before the 
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State of Ohio touched it with its improvements. But away back in 
1836 the State of Ohio, then organizing its great system of public 
works, built the Muskingum improvement at a cost to the State of 
$1,627,018. From that day to this it has expended upon that river jy, 
the matter of improvements $704,571.26, and it has received from to} 
and rents $670,975.68. 

Now, then, the gentleman from Iowa said something about a scheme 
to rent the water. Let me show him how small a statement wil! x. 
plain all that. During most of the year there is surplus water in the 
Muskingum River, more water than is needed for navigation. The 
dams are overflowed, the locks are full, and at such times the water is 
used for manufacturing purposesalong the line of the river. The lessees 
heretofore paid the State for it, and hereafter will pay to th Genera] 
Government the rental value of their privileges. 

During the year just ended on the Istof January the receipts from water 
rents amounted to $5,118.69, a very respectable sum, and which wil] go 
a long ways in the end to keep the works on the river in repair, $4 (9 
per annum being the estimated cost after the new improvements are 
made. But bear in mind that under the contract the lease, and under 
the decisions of the courts in Ohio the water thus leased, is surpins 
water, and the supreme court of Ohio held long ago that the lessees of 
these water rights had no claim for damages because any part or a)! of 
the supply of water is withheld, or even if the works are abandoned, 
and that they hold their leases subject to the paramount rights and jn- 
terests of navigation; and, by the act of August 5, 1886, accepting the 
cession from the State of Ohio, the General Government has been care- 
ful to provide that the leases of the water rights or privileges shall he 
subject to the paramount interests of navigation. It is one of the 
means by which the industries along the bank are to be fostered and built 
up. They are not to be built up, however, at the expense of the navi- 
gation, but they are to be built up in_the very interest of the naviga- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one thing further. In the present bill there is 
@ provision that so much of the act of August 5, 1886, as required that 
the balance remaining on hand of the appropriation made by the State 
of Ohio, and unexpended on the 15th of July last, should be trans- 
ferred to the General Government, shall be repealed, and the necessity 
and propriety of this legislation is what I wish to speak about. The 
State last year made an appropriation of $12,000 for the improvement 
of the Muskingum River. Assuming that the river and harbor bill 
would become a law prior to or at least as early as the 15th of July, 
the proviso was put in that this fund, or any balance remaining on 
hand, should be transferred to the General Government; but it so hap- 
pened that the bill did not become a law until the 5th of August, and 
at that time the State had made contracts and was expending the 
money. 

Nor is this all. The failure on the part of both the United States 
authorities and those of the State of Ohio to promptly act upon the 
details of the transfer left the river in the hands of the authorities of 


-the State until winter set in, and, indeed, its transfer in fact is a mat- 


ter of recent date. In the mean time the State was collecting 
the State was collectiug water rents, and the State had on hand 
the $12,000 of riation, and had proceeded by its duly authorized 
agents to ex this money in the improvement of the river. By an 
unusual and unexpected casuality the dam at Lowell was broken and 
a new and substantial dam was put in by the State; and I here append 
a full statement made officially by the board of public works of Ohio 
showing the financial transactions of the State in connection with the 
Muskingum improvement during the year. The statement is as fol- 
lows: 
aoe The funds to the euaiat ¢ the ogee ingsevonent - Ma y 19, 1886, 
, $13,840.30. 

Seco pe mays aiiccnes Gegsvveneess from May 19, 1886, 
to July 15, $4,058.98. 

Third, Expenditures between July 15 and A 5,nothing, == 

Fourth. Expenditures between August 5 and miber 21, 1886, $15,953.81. 

Fifth. Tolls received from the Muskingum improvement from July 1, to 
December 21, 1886, $4,247.61. s 

Sixth. Tolls have all been expended on Muskingum improvement, and more 
than $3,000 outstanding bills yet to be paid. 

CotumBvs, Ont10, December 21, 1596. 
I certify the above statement to be correct. A. DOWNING, 


Secretary State Board of Public Works. 


I also have a statement of the receipts by the month for each month 
showing the amount of water rents and the amount of tolls charged; 
and I point out to the gentlemen who sneer at this river as a matter of 
little importance that during the summer season of 1886, when the 
water was very low a greater aa of the time, and with the broken 
dam at Lowell, and the other impediments to navigation, the rece!) 
to the State from tolls alone for the year amounted to $10,(21.°°, 

that the “Little Muskingum”? matter is in point of ‘ct » 
splendid piece of navigable water. The statement is as follows : 
Boarp or Pusiic Works, Corumsus, Onto, December 31, 1°. 

Dear Sir: of 29th instant at hand, and in compliance with your request 

I inclose herewith a full statement of the receipts and itures on the Mu: 


shich 
kingum improvement for the fiscal ending No 15, 1886, from wh! 
you will see that Gus lnguovement has sectived ite full share and more of its 
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receipts than it was entitled, as ore es perhaps are aware that all receipts from | The deed, signed by the board of public works, as required by law, has 


ater- Legislature, go into what is called the gen- 

tolipent i fund for ye of all the public works of the State. 

i the inclosed statements are such as will meet your request, Iam yours 

truly, A. DOWNING, Secretary. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Grosvenor, M. C., Athens, Ohio. 


; tolls and water-rents on the Muskingum River improvement 
Abstract of eS the fiscal year ending November 15, 1886. 


222 Cr es 

















i 
| Paid out 
Date. Tolls. Rents. Total for repairs. 
i tiie la ieee iaemaetoi 
1885. 
ii dao sais CIO 85 esasissass-. ae 
Ore ecececnccemncves| 828-24 $181 | B00 74 |” $35, 006 08 
SAD fh sscenccesce cones 312 93 2,776 31 
429 74 |.. — 429 7 1,941 51 
4 14 110 00 1,064 14 1, 269 88 
837 22 2,500 00 3, 337 22 2,920 50 
1, 267 99 951 34 2,219 33 1,023 09 
997 38 350 00 1,347 38 1,566 61 
1,112 14 319 00 1,431 14 2,492 37 
SAME UE Brecweevececncsesee 1,046 27 2,159 32 
616 90 200 35 817 25 3, 659 35 
woseencese 874 70 31 50 906 20 3,005 10 
November 1 to 15 ....ss:sssssessvenersees 324 17 525 00 84917} 4,432 O04 
Total ......0000 000000 ec-eccccese] 10,024 68 5,118 69 | 15,143 37 30,552 11 








CoLumeEvs On10, January 1, 1887. 


ify the above statement to be correct. 
ae A. DOWNING, Secretary. 


ement nds to the credit of the Muskingum River improvement for the fiscal 
~~ tie ema 15, 1886, and also disbursements for repairs, &c. 






Appropriated May ee8, by Legisiature.......... wie +» 12,000 00 
Receipts from and water-rents.......... so-vesesceseccoedosccosses wee 15,143 37 
Total receipts and appropriations..... niin eee 
Amount paid for repairs, &C.............00ccsse sovsersrerensessesserees $30,552 11 
Lapsed into treaSUry....cvoreserecsssrssesescrorenseeserseensesesecseesenenens - 2,121 87 
Total expended during year and Japsed................serssseesssseseeeenes 32, 673 68 
Receipts and appropriations above expenditures.... iitiitenece 2,408 5D 
Store than han $3,000 of outstanding indebtedness yet to pay. 
The above statement is correct. 


A. DOWNING, Seeretary, 


I herewith append the letters of the United States engineers, show- 
ing that the money expended by the State was necessarily expended 
and judiciously expended : 

Usirep STaTes ENGINEER Orrice, Custom-Hovse, 
Cincinnati, January 4, 1887. 

My Dear GENERAL: In reply to yours of the 29th ultimo, I inclose herewith 
the statement of Lieutenant Beach, Corps of Engineers, who is more familiar 
with what was done on the Muskingum iver during the summer and autumn 
than any one else in this office. Personally I have no information on the mat- 
ter, as I was not on duty during the panes in question. 

I return herewith the statement of the board of public works. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WM. E. MERRILL, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers. 
Gen, C. H. Grosvenor, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 


Unirep States ENGINEER Orricr, Custom-Hovse, 

Cincinnati, January 4, 1887. 
mS In re erred by 9 the eine of Gen. C. H. Grosvenor, M. C., of December 29, 
= to me, and inquiring whether the appropriation last made 
for the Muskingham River im re has been judi- 
: adel I would — that office has ha rtunity or means 
ioe it upon which a positive statement can be —a he dilapidated and 
condition in which parts of the work are represented to be 
weal for the iture of a much larger sum than the appropriation 
fall's amatonat from eeeeeetinne thot 3 have hed with various persone 

petent to express an nion, I should say t the work done was o 
the utmost importance and necessity.” Of the manner in which the work has 


been Iknow ‘h, if I may be allowed to form an opinion 
from the judgments of other people, I would say that the expenditure of the ap- 
propriation was not only justified but demanded by the condition of the im- 
provement. 

Very respectfully, 

‘ss ae H. ee, 
‘ irst Lieutenant of Engineers, 
Lieut. Col. W. E. Merritt, ue 
Corps of , U.S. A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


sal = Speaker, the propriety of this clauze in the bill will be ap- 
toevery man. The State had on handafund. As one of the 
ronditions of the transfer, the Government required that the balance 
should be turned over, but, by reason of the delay, the money was ex- 
Cat sate Seeded wiesly and jelidouty, for the improvement and 
, and These would be no equity in now requiring 

the State of to turn 


“tog a fund which she has already expended 
of the General Government. The 
eek has fee oe and officially transferred to the Government. 


been formally accepted by the Government. 


i attach the correspond- 
ence with the Attorney-General: 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNrTeD STATES, 
Washington, D. U., February 3, 1887. 


Sir: I have the honor to ask if the deed from the board of public works of 
the State of Ohio, transferring the Muskingum improveme nt to the United 
States, pursuant to the act of Congress approved August 5, 1886, has been re- 
ceived by the United States, and if so whether it has been approved by you as 


in all respects complying with that act so as to make the transfer legal and 
complete. 


I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
Cc. H. GROSVENOR, 
Hon, A. H. GARLAND, Aito ney-General, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1887. 


Sir: In reply to your inquiry of to-day I have the honor to state that a deed, 
executed by the board of public works of the State of Ohio, under authority of 
the Legislature of that State, transferring to the United States all the right, title, 
and interest whatever of the State of Ohio to and in the real property be longing 
to the Muskingum River improvement, between Zanesville and the mouth of 
that river, has been received by this Depi.rtment and transmitted to the Secre- 
tary of War. I have approved this deed as a valid conveyance to the United 
States of the property of the State, described therein. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 
A. H. GARLAND, 
Attorney-General, 
Hon, C. H. Grosvenor, 
House of Representatives, 


It will thus be seen that the Muskingum River, with its splendid 
property and its great promise of usefulness, has been turned over to 
the Government, that the plant is there. It is not a canal; it is a 
river. It isa river with the ordinary appliances of slackwater navi- 
gation, with locks and dams to deepen the water at certain places and 
to control the water at certain places. The estimate of the Engineer 
Department is, that for the purpose of putting the river into absolute 
efficiency, with new locks and new dams, the whole cost will be some- 
thing like $200,000, and that after that the cost of the care of the river 
will not greatly exceed the income from the water rents, and the com- 
mittee put this river upon an exact equality with the other schemes 
of improvement. It gave to it 25 per cent. of the estimates, which 
amounted to $50,000. There can be no just criticism of this sum of 
money. Its expenditure will bring an immediate return to the com- 
merce of the river, and to cut it down or to strike it out would be an 
unwarranted and unjust discrimination against that section of the coun- 
try. The bill of last year appropriated $20,000 for the care and pro- 
tection of the locks and property. This bill makes available that sum 
of money, to be expended during the current year for the care and pro- 
tection of the locks and dams and other property, and is not an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the only navigable river within the great 
State of Ohio. I have no greater interest in this mattter than have 
other gentlemen here. The gentleman from Ohio, my colleague, Mr. 
WILKINS, represents more miles of this valley than I do. My imme- 
diate representative capacity extends over but the small county of 
Morgan, while his extends over the great county of Muskingum; and 
the gentleman from Ohio, my colleague, General WARNER, represents 
much more of this river than Ido. It is, therefore, in no sense a mat- 
ter exclusively personal to myself. It is a just and fair appropriation 
of the public money, a small return to the great State that contributes 
so largely to the national wealth and the money in the Treasury of the 
National Government. 


The Internal-Revyenue System Ought to be Abolished. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. DANIEL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 12, 1887. 


“The system of direct taxation known as the internal revenue is a war 
tax.’’— National Democratic Platform, 1334. 


The House being inthe Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration House bill No. 5190 to enlarge the powers and 
duties of the Department of Agriculture— 

Mr. DANIEL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The pending bill shall have my support; but I 
shall discuss a subject more interesting to the farmers of my State 
than the creation of a Cabinet office. 

Those of us who favor the abolition of the internal-revenue system 
have been unable as yet to get before this House any measure looking 
to its accomplishment, and hence have had no such opportunity as we 
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have desired to present ouv views on the subject. 
avail myself of the latituie of debate now accorded to state the con- 
siderations which in my judgment should induce the speedy abroga- 


tion of all internal taxes. 





ABOLITICN OF THE SYSTEM PRACTICABLE, 


The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the surplus revenue 
for the next fiscal year will amount to $125,000,000. Of this probable 
sum that will overrur: the Treasury the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue estimates that the internal-revenue taxes will contribute $118,- 
000,000. If the calculations of our financial officers be correct it is 
plain that the internal taxes will not be needed, provided, of course, 
that the tariff taxes continue to produce a sum equal to that now de- 
rived from them; and that it is a practicable thing to abolish now the 
internal taxes is obvious. 

It is true that the increase of charges upon the Treasury unforeseen 
and unconjectured by the Secretary of the Treasury may alter this cal- 
culation. ‘The passage of the new pension bill has already, to an ex- 
tent estimated at some six millions and upwards, increased the proba- 
ble charges, and if some of the schemes now pending should succeed 
the abolition of all internal taxes might create a deficit. 

sut no deficit can arise which would be likely in any degree to em- 
barrass the Government. A brief suspension of debt payment would 
‘‘make buckle and tongue meet,’’ and the rapidity with which the 
debt is now being paid is in itself a source of embarrassment for the rea- 
son that it forces the contraction of national-bank circulation. 

In short, the aggregate internal taxes and the surplus are so nearly 
offsets to each other that if Congress has the will to abolish such taxes 
the way is not difficult, and no embarrassment is likely to enste. 


THE NECESSITY OF TAX REDUCTION, 


Not only is it practicable to abolish the entire revenue system, but 
it is universally conceded that we must make large reductions in taxa- 
tion—reductions fully or nearly equal to the aggregate sum of internal- 
revenue taxes. The Federal Treasury groans under the burden of its 
enormous surplus, and the existence of that surplus is a manifold evil. 

It withdraws from the pockets of the people the means upon which 
they depend for livelihood and for prosperity without occasion for their 
use. It withdraws from the channels of trade the capital which rightly 
occupied would stimulate enterprise and reward labor. It creates a 
conspicuous and standing invitation to extravagant and wasteful legis- 
lation. It accumulates expense upon expense in the cost of collecting 
and guarding it. It keeps in service an array of office-holders. It is 
the embodiment of a vast raid upon the people; a wrong upon and an 
insult to them; a reproach to all persons and all parties who tolerate 
it, and a reproach to our form of government. 


THE POSSIBLE METHODS OF TAX REDUCTION. 


It being conceded that the necessity for tax reduction exists, and that 
the abolition of the internal-revenue system is practicable, we should 


consider whether or not it is best toadopt this practicable plan. There- 


are but three plans that we can pursue to reduce the taxes. First, by 
a revision of the tariff; second, by abolishing the internal-revenue sys- 
tem; and, third, by a combination of tariff and internal-revenue re- 
duction. fo eager am I to see some one of these plans adopted, and 
so grievous is the wrong of delay, that I should be glad to goany road 
that would lead to tax reduction. And I have never failed to vote for 
any proposition looking that way. But I have my convictions that 
the internal-revenue abolition road is the shortest, simplest, and best 
road, and I think it is a great mistake not to take it at once and be 
done with it. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF REDUCING TAXATION BY INTERNAL-REVENUE ABOLITION, 


A few plain, practical reasons in favor of this view are to me con- 
vincing. An act of Congress making a clean sweep of internal taxes 
would end the problem of the surplus, clear away all questions that 
complicate and becloud the tariff, and present to the people the sole 
and clean-cut issue of taxation, ‘‘What is the best form of tariff?’’ 
We would know exactly what we were doing in abolishing internal 
taxes, and enter upon no uncertain and experimental scheme. ereas 
when we touch the tariff we can not foretell the resultant of any scheme 


of revision. To lower the tariff on many articles may be, and probably | 


will be, to increase the revenue by stimulating and impor- 

tations. And at the end of such revision, unless internal-revenue ab- 

olition or reduction preceded it, we might have a greater surplus than 

we now have, and a still more difficult problem to solve than that now 

presented. 

THE INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM A WAR TAX OPPOSED TO THE SPIRIT OF OUR 
ONS. 

Besides these simple and practical reasons there are many others 
that tend to the same conclusion. It should not be forgotten that as 
the platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was nominated and elected 
President declared, ‘‘The system of direct taxation known as the in- 
ternal revenue is a war tax,’’ and that this truth is of long historical 
application. 

In English and in American history the excise has never been any- 
thing else but a war tax; never anything else than an expedient de- 
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For this reason I | signed to meet transient emergencies; never anything else than a hated 





system, tolerated on account of necessity. Before the revolution o/ 
Cromwell against the Stuarts both houses of Parliament declared (;, 
1626) that excise taxation was contrary to the English constitution, 
But when the civil war came the excise tax for the first time eam, 
with it, and Parliament ventured to impose it upon beer, cider), 
perry, pleading necessity as an excuse. “om 

London rioted against it; and it was held out to be a temporary ey. 
pedient. Charles I denounced it, and then, hard pressed for funds, };;; 
ministry favored it. On the accession of James Parliament renewed 
the temporary excise for his life, and increased it by additional duties , " 
wines, vinegar, and tobacco; but with the revolution of 1688 jt was 
again reduced, ‘‘such a tax,’’ as we are told, ‘‘ being considered pe omg 
liarly obnoxious to the spirit and principles of the constitution.» j:. 
unpopularity never abating by longusage. (Levion Taxation pp. 114 
115.) | 


THE EXPERIENCE OF ENGLAND REPEATED IIERE. 


Blackstone, in his Commentaries on the Laws of England (vol. 1. pp. 
317, 318), gives a sketch of the excise history which, were names and 
dates changed, would seem to be a passage from our own experience. 
He says: 

The rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws seem hardly compatible 
with the pt of afree nation. For the frauds that might be committed in 
this branch of the revenue, unless a strict watch is kept, make it necessary 
wherever it is established to give the officers the power of entering and search. 
ing the houses of such as deai in excisable commodities at any hour of the day 
and in many cases of the night likewise. And the proceedings in case of trans- 
— are Summary and sudden. * * * Lord Clarendon tells us that to his 

nowledge the Earl of Bedford (who was made lord treasurer by King Charles 
the First to oblige his Parliament) intended to have set up the excise in Eng- 
land, yet it never made a part of that unfortunate prince’s revenue, being first 
introduced, on the model of the Dutch prototype, by the Parliament itself after 
its rupture with the Crown. Yet such was the opinion of its genuine unpopu- 
larity that when in 1642 ‘‘aspersions were cast by malignant persons upon the 
House of Commons, that they intended to introduce excises, the house for its 
vindication therein did declare that these rumors were false and scandalous, 
and —_ their authors should be apprehended and brought to condign punish- 
ment, 

However, its original establishment was in 1643 and itsTprogress was gradual, 
* * * both sides protesting that it should be continued no longer than to the 
end of the war, and then be utterly abolished. 

Here in the United States our wars with England, and our great civil 
war, have each successively spawned upon us internal Federal taxes, first 
in 1791, next in 1812, and finally in 1862. But in each case they have 
been adopted under the strain of financial difficulty as temporary ex- 
pedients, with no thought on the partof theirauthors of embodying them 
as ent parts of our establishment, and with the almost universal 
contemplation of their abolition as soon as the exigency which called 
them into being should terminate. Those who at the first opposed the 
excise (and many there were who opposed it even when the necessities 
of a new Government, an empty Treasury, and an impoverished peco)le 
justified every possible resort for revenue) urged that excise tax of any 
kind was dangerous to the liberties of the people. The second excise 
bill of 1792 passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 35 to 
21; yet many who voted for it under stress of the hour had expressed 
themselves against its principle; and had it been attempted at that 
time to extend it to any article but spirits it is doubtful if it would 
have succeeded. The outburst of popular hostility which resisted it 
even on that basis is matter of familiar history. In Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina mass meetings denounced it in res- 
olutions; and in Western Pennsylvania the popular uprising known as 
‘the whisky insurrection’’ grew to such portentous proportions that 
Light-Horse Harry Lee was sent at the head of an army to suppress it, 
and Washington himself went to Pennsylvania to take the field against 
it. 

It would be vain in view of judicial decisions to deny that the in- 
ternal-revenue system is constitutional in the sense that Congress has 
the legal power to impose it. But that power was conferred to be used 
under such circumstances as might warrant its use consistently with 
public necessities, with a spirit of fairness to all interests, and with due 
deference to the history, the traditions, and the tone of thought of the 
people. To exercise power merely because of its possession and lor 
selfish ends is the very definition of tyranny, and the time has arrived 
when to continue the tobacco excise system is to fulfill this definition. 


FAILURE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY TO ABOLISH INTERNAL TAXES. 


The Republican party for years and years held out the idea that it 
would abolish internal-revenue taxes as soon as possible; and there 1s 


no doubt that its failure to meet the expectations it excited contributed 
to its overthrow in 1884. “ ee. 
As Jong ago as the 12th of December, 1870, Hon. W. D. KELtry, 


of Pennsylvania, offered in this House, then strongly Republican, the 
following resolution: ite 
Resolved, in welt nae wengee on revenue reform points to the abolition 0! 


the internal-revenue which was asa war measure to provide an 
loymen 


ppootanss a continuance of which involves the emp 

atthe cost millions of dollars annually of an army of assessor, collectors, 

officers ; and requiresthe repeal at the eariies 

day consistent with the maintenance of the faith and credit of the Government 

of all stamp and other internal taxes; and that ly adjusted gates shall £0 
mate distilled spirits, tobacco, and malt liquors so long && » ke 

expenses of the Government require the collection of any sum from in- 


* 





Upon his wetias the rules were suspended, and the resolution was 


promptly adopt The vote on suspending the rules was as follows: 
YEAS—168. 

. McKenzie, Sheldon, Porter 
Allison, — McNeely, Sherrod, 
Ambler, Eldridge, Mercur, Shober, 
Sera Farnsworth, Moore, FE. H. Slocum, 
Arnell, Ferris, Moore, J. H. Smith, J. A. 
aowese, Ferry Moore, William Smith, W. C. 
— Fisher, Morey, Starkweather, 
Beama Fitch, Morgan, Stevens, 
Beatt im Fox, Morphis, Stevenson, 
—” Garfield, Morrell, Stiles, 

D fetz. Morrill, Stokes, 
= aeo-e Gibson, Morrissey, Stone, 
=" Gilfillan, Mungen, Stoughton, 
= Griswold, Myers, Strader, 
Bieis. Hamill, Negley, Strickland, 
ee Hawkins, Niblack, Strong, 
Bowen, Hawley, O'Neill, Swaim, 
Boyd, * Hey, ae ¥ Sypher, 

rooks, James eflin, c . affe, 
og Holmes, Packer, Tanner, 
Buffinton Ingersoll, Paine, Taylor, 
Burchard, Jenckes, Palmer, Tillman, 
Burdett, Johnson, Peck, Townsend, 
Bar, Jones, A. TH. Perce, Trimble, 
Butler, R. R. — T. eed Tyner, 

i ullan, eips, pson, 
Churchill, Kelley, Platt, Van Horn, 
Clark, W. T. Kellegs, —. ve Fras P; 

Sark i Celsey, ‘omeroy, oorhees, 
ee al Ketcham . Porter, Wallace, 
Cobo, C, L. Knapp, Prosser, Washburn, 
Coburn Knott, Rainey, Welker, 
Conger, Laflin, Reeves, Wells, 
Cook, ° Logan, Rice, Wilkinson, 
Cowles, Lynch, Sanford, Willard, 
Crebs, Manning, Sargent, Williams, 
Cullom, Mayham, Sawyer, Wilson, 
Darrell, Maynard, Schenck, Witcher, 
Dickinson, McCormick, Schumaker, Wolf, 
Dixon, N. F. McCrary, Scofield, Wood, 
Douley, McGrew, Shanks, Woodward, 
Dox, McKee, Sheldon, L. A. 

NAYS—6. 
Asper, om, Finkelnburg, Smith, W. J. 
Ayer, x, 


In his message to Congress of December 4, 1882, President Arthur 
called attention to the fact that ‘‘for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1881, the surplus revenue amounted to $100,000, 000, and for the fiscal 
year ended on the 30th of June last (1882) the surplus was more than 
$145,000,000.” 

He declared that : 


Either the surplus must be idle in the Treasury or the Government will be 
forced to buy at market rates its bonds then not redeemable, and which, under 
such circumstances, can not fail to command an enormous premium, or the 
swollen revenues will be devoted to extravagant —— which, as experi- 
ence has taught, is ever the bane of an overflowing Treasury. 


And he gave his recommendation as follows: 


I venturenow tosuggesi that unless it shall be ascertained that the probable 
expenditures of the Government for the coming year have been underestimated, 
all internal taxes, save those which relate to distilled spirits, can be prudently 


Such a course, if ied by a simplification of the mach nery of collec- 
tion, which would then S easy of accomplishment, might reasonably be ex- 
mew 2 result in diminishing the cost of such collection by at least two mill- 


and a half of doilars, and in the retirement of from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand 


persons, 
The system of excise duties has never commended itself to the favor of the 
people, and has never been resorted to except for supplying deficien- 
cies in the Treasury, by reason of special exigencies, the duties on imports 
having proved inadequate for the needs of the Government. 
The sentiment of the country doubtless demands that the present excise tax 
shall be abolished as soon as such a course can be safely pursued. 


President Arthur’s words were wise and true. He justly interpreted 
the situation and the sentiment of the country. But his party did 
not. They lightly heeded his counsel. Two years went by and the 
obnoxions statutes were still standing; the Presidential campaign came 
on, and the Democratic convention met in Chicago to arraign their op- 
aoe for their shortcomings and to place a Presidential candidate 

the people. 


THE PLEDGES OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


now to ask the attention of my Democratic brethren to 
our party made on that occasion when Mr. Cleveland 
ved their nomination. I commend to them the careful reading of 
their own manifesto. It was welcomed in Virginia as a ringing decla- 
principles, and many a time at the hustings did 
the people shout approval of its promises. 


Permit me 


4 


Read it, gentlemen! Here are some of its sayings: 

That is is proved ist lus of than $100,- 
000,000, whi faz yearly Leon collected Sense bes nde le. "Toe, 
taxation is unjust taxation. We denounce the Republ party for having 


failed to relieve the from crushing war taxes, which have paralyzed busi- 

ness, crippled industry, and deprived labor of employment and of just reward. 
- * - + . 

From the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house 


the chief source of Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. 
a - + 7 = = 


B= 
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All taxation should be limited to the requi 







‘ments of economical government. 
? 





The necessary reduction taxation can nust be effected without depriv- 
ing American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign laborand 
without imposing lower rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased 


cost of production which may exist in consequ¢ 
existing in this country 

Sufficient revenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government econom- 
ically administered, including pen interest and principal of the public debt, 
ean be gotten under our present system of taxation fror taxes on 


nee of the higher rate of wages 


Sion 


1 custom-house 


| fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of luxury and lightest on 
on articles of neceasity. 
= ” = y = 2 . 

The system of direct tgxation known as the “internal revenue” is a wartax, 
and so long as the law continues the money derived therefrom should be de- 
voted to the relief of the people from the remaining burdens of the war, and to 
be made a fund to defray the expense of the care and comfort of worthy soldiers 


disabled in the line of duty in the wars of the Republic, and for the payment of 
such pensions as Congress may from time to time grant to such soldiers; alike 
fund for the sailors having been already provided, and any surplus should be 
paid into the Treasury. 


No honest, intelligent mind can, in my judgment, so twist and distort 
this reading as to make it anything else than a clear, specific, and em- 
phatic denunciation of the surplus, and a clear, specific, and emphatic 
promise to rid us of it by reducing the internal taxes. It is true that 
there is expression of opinion that ‘‘so long as the internal-revenue law 
continues the money derived therefrom should be devoted’’ to paying 
pensions and defraying expenses of ‘‘ the care and comfort of worthy 


soldiers.”’ ‘‘So long as the law continues;’’ but how long was that to 
be? The sentences of the text must be read together; and when you so 


read them it is plain as light and knowledge can make it that the plan 
propounded by the Democracy, and upon which it carried the country, 
was to thus appropriate the revenue derived while the law continued, 
but so to change the law as to pay ‘‘all the expenses of the Federal 
Government economically administered, including pensions, interest, 
and principal of the publicdebt’’ by ‘‘custom-house taxes on fewer 
imported articles.’’ 

‘To make it conspicuous that this was the Democratic scheme, the 
platform denounced the surplus; denounced the Republicans for ‘‘fail- 
ing to relieve the people of crushing war taxes;’’ pointed to the his- 
torical fact that from the foundation of the Government ‘“‘ taxes col- 
lected at the custom-house have been the chief source of revenue;’’ de- 
clared that ‘‘such they must continue to be;’’ and then denounced 
the internal revenue as a war tax, seeking to make, and making, the 
distinct impression on all minds that if Mr. Cleveland were elected the 
internal revenue would go. 

It should be remembered that these expressions were not only the 
earnest invocations of the hour, but that they interpreted the history 
and the practice and the ancient creeds of the party that made them. 
Under the lead of Jefferson the internal-revenue system that followed 
the Revolution of 1776 was abolished. Under the lead of Madison the 
same system that followed the War of 1812 was abolished. And that 
these illustrious examples were to be followed when, after an absence 
of a quarter of acentury from power, the rejuvenated Democracy should 
rise again with Cleveland as its leader was the very genius that inspired 
the promise, and gave hope of its fulfillment. And when the contrast 
was made between the Democracy and the faithless Republicans, who 
had in 1870 adopted in this House the resolution offered by Hon. WILL- 
IAM D. KELLEY, declaring fox the repeal ‘‘ at the earliest day consistent 
with the maintenance of the faith and credit of the Government of all 
stamp and other internal taxes,’’ the picture of their apostasy was as 
dark as the hope inspired by Democratic ascendancy was bright and 
alluring. 

For shame that that hope has not been fulfilled! 


REASONS ASSIGNED FOR CONTINUING THE INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM, 


Some say that they are in favor of decreasing taxes, but think reduc- 
tions should begin in the tariff on articles of necessity, such as woolen 
goods, horse-shoe nails, trace-chains, window-glass, &c., articles which 
the masses want and use; some say that whisky, wine, beer, brandy, 
and tobacco are luxuries and ought to be taxed; some say that they 
are noxious and ought to be taxed; some say that these taxes are paid 
by the consumer, and that they are not felt. But none who here favor 
the continuation of the’system give the most potent reason which keeps 
it up—the fact that it creates monopoly, and that the monopolists lose 
no opportunity to advocate and protect it. 

THE TARIFF AND THE INTERNAL-REVENSUCE SYSTEMS CONTRASTED. 

I am far from saying, as Iam from believing, that all those who ad- 
vocate the reduction of the tariff before the reduction of internal-reve- 
nue taxes‘are sinister in their pretentions; but Iam quite sure that the 
support of this plan comes in large measure from interested monopolists, 
and it seems to me that its defenders are inconsistent in their theories. 
The logical method of dealing with the extraordinary conditions of tax- 
ation which war created is the reversal of the steps which led to them 
and the repeal of the systems which grew out of them. 

Remembering that the internal-revenue system is purely a war sys- 
tem, and realizing that war and its necessities are ended; remember- 
ing that the English and the American constitutions have never tol- 
erated the system save under the goad of necessity, and that the free 
spirit of the people has never ceased to chafe under its restrictions, the 
logical mind, as it would seem to me, would conside the general causes 





tere 


; 
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and the general principles that had induced the specific burden, and 
would cast it off instinctively as soon as these causes and principles 
ceased to operate. True, indeed, the tariff should be reformed, and 
true, also, that this ought already to have been accomplished. 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF SYSTEMS. 

But the differences between the internal-revenue system and the tariff 
(or foreign-revenue system, as it might be called) are differences which 
give the case of the people against the internal revenue precedence upon 
the legislative docket. The tariff (or foreign-revenue system) lays itsdi- 
rect burden solely on the products and manufactures of foreign climes. 
The internal-revenue system lays its direct burden solely upon the prod- 
acts of the American farmer and the American manufacturer. The 
tariff interjects its burden between the foreign producer and the Ameri- 
can market, and increases the difficulty of foreign competition with 
American wares. The internal tax enhances the price of the American 
product, and tends to increase foreign competition in both American 
and foreign markets. 

The tariff intercepts foreign goods at our gates, and charges atoll for 
their entry to our markets. The internal tax enters the field, the fac- 
tory, and the shop of the American at his home, and places a burden 
upon production. The tariff lets go its hold as soon as the goods touch 
our markets. The internal tax follows them from the field to the con- 
sumer, watches over their every manipulation, sets a spy upon the cit- 
zen, supervises his business, restricts the process, and discounts the 
profits of his labor. 

The tariff, including thousands of foreign articles in its scope, treats 
the United States as a unit, and diffuses its burden through all classes 
and all sections. The internal tax spots a few classes and a few sec- 
tions, and locates its direct burden upon a few shoulders. 

The tariff employs no vast corps of office-holders in the interior, ram- 
maging around stores and plantations, and holding a sword over the 
people in their domestic occupations, The internal revenue fills the 
city and the countryside with an army of collectors, assessors, gaugers, 

ies, and informers, whose very being is a menace to the honesty of 

ections and to the peace of society. 

The tariff, whatever else may be said of its indirect influences and 
of its peculiar discriminations, gives no advantage toany but Americans. 
The internal tax sets one American to prey upon another, and calls in 
the foreigner to help the strong in hunting down his prey. 

The tariff has existed ever since the first administration of Washing- 
ton, and will exist as long as the United States endure. The internal 
tax, the expedient ofan hour of agony, is the most conspicuous relic 
of that agony and perpetuates it only to those who have borne its most 
exquisite pangs. 

THE WHISKY TAX. 


The whisky tax, the most fruitful of all the internal-revenue sub- 
jects—some sixty-two millions in amount—we can scarcely hope to see 
repealed at this session of Congress; not because there can be any ea 
fication of its retention, but because we are all aware that the whisky 
monopolists are so rich and powerful that they and their friends are as 
yet irresistible. 

THE FRUIT-BRANDY TAX 
is a mere song—less than a million and a half in amount—but an 
enormous burden in its details, and could be easily dispensed with; 
but as long as the whisky tax continues it is argued that to re- 
lease fruit brandy would turn all the whisky into fruit brandy, by 
hocus pocus, to evade the law. And so does one wrong breed another 
that an unnecessary tax on whisky, kept up to enable the manu- 
facturers to kill off the small ones, instigates the retention of another 
useless tax that carries turmoil and vexation to the homes of thou- 
sands. The poor farmer can not sit under his own vine and fig tree 
and distill the juices of his garden fruits, forsooth, because the whisky 
monopolist will not let him; and far off from the markets they rot use- 
lessly before his eyes. 
THE TOBACCO TAX. 

If you are unwilling to go farther, I ask at least that the internal 
tobacco taxes may be repealed. This tax in all its forms 
$26,407,088. 48 in 1885, and $27,907,362.53in 1886. It will be but little 
over one-fifth of the surplus revenue of the next fiscal year; and to re- 
peal it will happily rid the Treasury of a burden, and yet leave a su- 
perabundance of surplus for ,the anti-tariff men and the anti-internal 
revenue men to debate over upon their pet theories. 

The enormous sum of $717,873,343—nearly three-quarters of a bill- 
ion of dollars—have already been paid into the Treasury by tobacco 
alone. Is not this enough for one article of agriculture to bear? Why 
accumulate the burden upon those who have borne so much ? 

Listen to what the Western and Virginia Leaf Tobacco Trade of New 
York say on this subject in the communication sent to this House by 
their committee, Messrs. Evans, Edmonston, Blakemore, and Arken- 
burgh: 

The internal- nue ina national . 
ss shmeta wostaloasd amon yeoiiseoarenctertenea nad white ts tnd 


gave loyal support to the laws, it was called upon to make many sacrifices of 
ights and interest. 


hrough the operations of this tax restraint is upon the planter in the dis- 
small a eoatienenie dance 


postion of his crop, and men of 
ng in the manufacture of tobacco. An is introduced offensive 
to private commercial interests and the of American institutions. 


vored the opulent man 1. 

ful and experienced from attempted competition. It has all the while pia‘; ly 

fostered monopoly, and all the wrongs related exist to-day ‘die 
Tobacco has become 


this great obstruction to the channel of free and profitable mercantile oper 
tions in tobacco, and that which fetters the facilities which would give im), 
to its business and discriminates with such palpable injustice, be rem,- 
this session of your honorably body. 





———— 


It has hampered the exportation of the manufactured article, unrelaxed|y /. 
r, and driven the less fortunate but equally <{); 


absolutely one of the necessities of a majority of t} 


working poor, and therefore the burden of this tax falls upon the workin... 
at last, and when manufacturers claim to pay 80 many millions of tax 
Government annually they but commercially 

paid them as a tax to the peop) { the 
Government would seem to absolutely dispute the integrity of this tax wore it 
even less odiously burdensome than now. ; 


nan 





transfer the money of the people 
e's treasury. The overflowing revenues of +)... 


Therefore, in behalf of this trade, its committee would earnestly pray 


that 
a- 
se 
l at 


I could fill a volume with the petitions, resolutions, and letters of 


this kind that have been sent me from farmers on the one hand and 
manufacturers on the other. What is the apology or excuse for not 
heeding them ? 


TOBACCO NOT ALTOGETHER A LUXURY. 


“Tt is a luxury and ought to be taxed”’ I hear frequently said, but I 


deny the fact in its broad sense, and controvert the conclusion. Tobacco 
is a great medicinal agent, as attested by scientific opinion and hy 
large and enlightened experiences. And while I do not doubt that it 
is a luxury to many, it is also true that it is a necessity to many 


There are many things originally used as luxuries only, and which 


would be luxuries to those who are in a semi-barbarous state, which be- 
come necessities to man in the second nature of his highly civilized life. 


Coffee and tea are articles of this class, and tobacco is another. The 


severe physical and mental ‘strains to which men are inevitably sub- 
jected in the ordeals of labor require the use of those stimulants which 
nature has 
So are all blessings. But they become necessities for appropriate uses, 
neverthless; and cease to be luxuries merely. The sailor at the mast- 
head in the midnight storm; the soldier on guard while the army 
slumbers; the doctor strained in nerve and brain watching his patient; 
the railroad engineer; the editor, the lawyer, the laborer—all these 
working, and compelled to work when they should rest—all these 
know that tobacco is often as n 
strain as bread and meat are to the life of the body. 


ded. They are often misused, and dreadfully abused. 


to enable them to stand the 


IF TOBACCO BE A LUXURY, IT I8 THE LUXURY OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 

If tobacco be classed as luxurious, it is certainly the luxury of the 
working classes—especially the tobacco produced apon American soil. 

The millionaire smokes the fragrant Havana, and 25 or 50 cents or 
$1 is nothing for him to pay as a price for the precious weeds. They 
are imported articles; they come in competition with our domestic 
products; they are a high-priced luxury, beyond the reach of the 
masses, and like other importations are fit subjects for custom-house 
taxation. But our domestic tobaccos are emphatically the luxuries of 
the working if luxuries at all they be. 

Mr. Noble, in his book on the queen’s taxes, has justly stated the 
case in England in language which I conceive to be equally applicable 
here. He says: 


It was stated before a Parliamen 


committee in 1844 that nine-tenths of 
the tobacco imported into this country ( 


land) was consumed by the working 


Mr. Dudley Baxter, in his recent work on taxation, states, as the result of ex- 
tensive three-fourths of the workingmen consume tobacco 

It must a evident that the tax upon ee snenmnodity ts paid toa 
large extent womnamese. Opinions vary as @ propriety or neces- 
sity of the ee Ee defend it as a restraint upon the consumption of a per- 
nicious indulgence ; others as an impost upon a luxury which those who use it 


can afford to pay. 
If tobacco be a pernicious indulgence it is hard to see how the state can with 
y derive a revenue such a source. ; 

, on the other hand, it is considered a luxury, the question naturally arises 
as to the policy of so heavy a tax upon the luxury of workingmen while 
the many and af thealinene entaxed. It certainly can not 
be said with any show of that an operative, mechanic, or laborer who 
consumes tobacco is “an untaxed workingman.” (The Queen’s Taxes, by Jolin 
Noble, p. 16.) 

WHY TAX ONE OR TWO LUXURIES AND SPARE THE MILLION? 

Now, looking at the matter in its narrowest aspect, and supposing 
that tobacco is a luxury altogether, let me ask why should you tax 
this luxury when you do not need the tax and let the millions of other 
luxuries go untaxed? Di jewels of all kinds, gold and silver 
plate, satins, revels, pars and fine linen, tormgin ent soft 
crabs, lat mirrors—all these things are 
alia enka a ae wick aaly why pass them by without any 
internal tax and pick out the man’s solace? Why spare the dia- 
mond of Dives and tax the quid of Lazarus? 

IT 18 IMMORAL TO LICENSE VICE UPON A PLAN TO SHARE ITS PROFITS 

‘Tt is injurious in its use and ought to be taxed,’’ is another outcry. 

ti in its use to society that the law should put 1t cow?, 

then theStates, which have the right to deal with it, should meet the issue 
squarley. If vice is to be made a subject of Federal revenue, certain’) 

there isa walle fall i of taxation which is not limited by = = 
bacco, a fertile indeed, for the exercise of that statesmansh!p W"' 

wishes to go halvesin the wages of sin. But the oe Cover _ 
can not undertake to regulate public morals or private __ Ths 

domain of by gqunersl - concension and plain prerogative bet 

longs to the And whether Federal or State governmen- 
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And here another direction in which the tax depresses the market price for 
the original product appears. The tax by restricting the manufacture of the 
article taxed diminishes the number of purchasers, and hence diminishes the 
price, 


i subject-matter, the fact that anything is vicious 
—> oe —— ie of all arguments to be made in favor of 
2 nial taxing it. 
ed government undertakes to go in partnership with vice upon 
to share its profits, its own immorality transcends that which it 
® plan ts to profit by. Some men are benefited by and some men are 
injured by stimulants. Those who are benefited by them commit no 
my ng in using them. Those who are injured by them do commit a 
bean but the law is impotent to discriminate, as it can not act the part 
of phesician to the citizen. And all that can be done is to leave the 
alee to the intellect and conscience of the individual, instructed 
through the ordinary channels of intelligence and by enlightened public 
opinion, and corrected by legal punishment when that becomes neces- 
sary. 
THE TAX LIMITS THS MD THE EMPLOYMENT OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

“The consumer pays the tax,”’ it issaid. It is not true, as broadly 
stated, that the consumer pays the entire tax, although he does bear 
y fullghareof its burden. ‘The tax distributes itself upon the shoulders 
of all who produce, manufacture, deal in, or consume the article taxed, 
acting as a depressing influence upon every connection with it. 

It is quite evident that when the consumer pays for the article he 
uses in normal conditions of trade he pays for original cost plus the 
tax and plus the profitsofhandlingit. As priceis enhanced to the body 
of consumers, correspondingly the number of consumers is reduced ; for 
many are unable to pay forand indulge in high-priced articles who would 
usethem if they were cheaper. The poor aredenied indulgence in the 
things which rise beyond theirmeans. Thereaction of the tax is, then, 
to decrease the number who may consume—a decrease of custom for 
the product—and asa final consequence a decrease of that portion of its 
market price which is represented by the cost of its production, the 
tax being the fixed portion of the price which does not vary. 

This is an effect of excise taxation well understood by political econo- 
mists; and it is plain that the farmers and farm laborers who produce 
the materials out of which the taxed articles are manufactured are the 
“chief sufferers, as all intermediate parties between them and the con- 
sumer take care to add to prices whatever is needful to their protection. 
The farmer can not translate his capital into other things, like the manu- 
facturer and the merchant. His fields, his barns, his machinery are a 
fixed plant annexed to his home. He must produce the things he has 
prepared to produce or lose his outfit. And when the market for that 
produce is contracted by a tax which limits its consumption, it is upon 
him that the principal detriment falls. 


TAX INDUCES ADULTERATION; AND DOES NOT REFORM CONSUMPTION, 


I have argued, correctly, I think, that the check upon consumption 
consequent upon the tax reduces the market price of the subject-mat- 
ter taxed, doubtless those who are glad to see the consumption of 
tobacco restricted, regarding it as injurious to those who indulge its 
use, will find in this fact an argument for the tax, notagainst it. But 
pause a little. This would be a superficial view. Consumption of a 
good article of tobacco is undoubtedly checked. But the appetite which 
finds solace in the weed is not destroyed; it still seeks gratification. 
And it finds it as nearly as it may in the use of an inferior or adulter- 
ated article; and for the price that the consumer once satisfied the 
cravings of nature with a stimulant that was the best, and least innoc- 
uous of its kind, he now contents himself with some vile substitute 
compounded of what was waste before—some miserable bedrugged and 
bedizened leavings of manufacture so fabricated that while the eye is 
deceived, the system is doubly poisoned by ingredients far more per- 
nicious than that which they adulterate. 

Let no anti- or anti-tobacco man take to himself the flattering 
unction that he is helping temperance and the economy of health by 

taxes on spirits and tobacco. He is only squeezing the pure 
uices out of them and squeezing poisons into them. He is depraving 
the article -_ is off for whisky and tobacco. He is making 










The baneful effects (of the excise laws), continues Peto— 

The baneful effects were most felt in their interference with the free course 
of manufacture, in which they tended to prevent activity, invention, and the 
application of new forms of machinery. They compelled every manufacturer 
to manage his trade, not according to the teachings of his own experience, but 
according to an act of Parliament, which imposed upon him restrictive regula- 
tions, and taught him nothing except how to payatax. The natural result was 
inferiority in the quality of the articles produced, which inferiority lost us no 
inconsicerable proportion of the market of the world. 

















THE EFFECTS OF THE TAX UPON OUR TOBACCO TRADE, 

The effect of the tobacco tax upon our trade has been just that which 
Sir Morton Petoattributes to the like cause in England—it has greatly 
depreciated the character of our products, agricultural and manufact- 
ured, and has injured our sales, domestic and foreign. Cheap and 
adulterated articles have taken the place of those which ranked in the 
first class of their kind, and in proportion as the American products 
have depreciated the demand for the finer goods of Cuba and other for- 
eign lands has increased. 

Another ill effect upon the tobacco trade arises through the ele- 
ment of uncertainty that this tax interjects. Mercantile business is 
speculative at best. Its natural and inevitable uncertainties are diffi- 
cult for the best minds to deal with; and when any new element o° risk 
is introduced its tendency is exceedingly depressing. Tobacco mers 
chants are kept in a perpetual fever of excitement and agitation by this 
tax. They know not when it may be repealed or decreased, and act 
in the dark in making estimates. Will you rebate the tax paid on un- 
sold tobacco if you repeal the tax? Will your action go into effect this 
month or the next? These are questions constantly disturbing their 
calculations. And these questions will never be put at rest until you 
repeal the tax. Meanwhile their trade is depressed and the farmer’s 
product is depreciated. 















































THE VETO OF MONOPOLISTS WHO STRIVE TO CONTINUE THE INTERNAL-REVENUE 
TAXES, 

Were it not for the monopolists who find in heavy taxation a means 
to exclude small competitors from sharing the profits of their business, 
the internal-revenue taxes would long since have been abolished. 

When you find a man clamoring to be taxed you may be sure he de- 
rives some advantage from the thing he asks for. When one finds it 
sweet to be taxed for his country it is because be is thereby getting 
some benefit. And it can not escape your notice that those who want 
to continue these war taxes are the large manipulators whose motives 
are as transparent as the air. 

Monopoly is concentrative, and ever ready to move at 2 moment’s 
notice. And those who grind the faces of the poor with these heavy 
taxes are busy now deprecating agitation and appealing to be left alone 
while they gorge themselves still further. Here ina sample circular 
which speaks for itself : 







JERSEY Crry, N. <’., December 27, 1886. 


GENTLEMEN: We presume that you have seen by the newspaper record that 
an attempt is to be made in Congress at an early date to abrogate the present 
tax on tobacco, wiping out the internal-revenue laws relating to the same, or, if 
this is unsuccessful, to make a further reduction in the tax. 

In our judgment such action on the part of Congress would be very unwise, 
and inimical to such manufacturers as are now engaged in the business, for ob- 
vious reasons. We believe that it is only necessary to enlighten Congressmen 
upon this subject to prevent the contemplated action. If you agree with us will 
you join in calling a meeting of the National Tobacco Association at Washing- 
ton at an early date, and will you personally attend such meeting in further- 
ance of the above purpose? We will thank you for your reply, addressed to 
our Mr. C. Siedler. 

Yours, respectfully, 


















P. LORILLARD & CO. 


These circulars have been distributed to tobacco manufacturers North, 
South, East, and West, and ‘‘ have brought forth fruit after their kind”’ 
in exciting some small manufacturers to chime in with the big ones, and 
a number of copies have been sent to me from various sources, 









ones — whom he would cure. Temperance in the use This circular is instructive. It gives no reason whatever for not 
spirits and is a noble thing to preach and a noble thing to | abolishing or abating the internal taxes. It simply recites that such 
practice; but it is either hypocritical cant or shallow wit to contend | action would be, in the opinion of its writers, ‘inimical to such manu- 







upon the article restrains intemperance in its use. It 
and debases the folly of immoderate indulgence. 
the year ending 31st March, 1868, one hundred and thirty-five 
—— of ane were analyzed “ England, of which ninety-six 
ingredients employed being licorice, sugar, salt, 
anise-seed, starch, brown paper, and sand. Rhubarb, cabbage leaves, 
exhausted tea leaves at other times were found in tobaccos; and the 
author to whom we are indebted for these statements about tobacco in 
tan declares that ‘‘ another evil which is an invariable attendant 
of the encouragement they afford to adulterations.’’ 
17 


facturers, as are now engaged in the business, for obvious reasons.’’ 
“Obvious reasons!’’ Yes, very obvious reasons, easily translated 
from the knowing wink of the big manufacturer to hisconfréres. These 
obvious reasons are that as soon as the tax is done with thousands not 
**now engaged’’ in the business will engage in it, not impeded longer 
as now by: the burdens upon it, easily borne by the rich, but almost in- 
superable to the poor; broader competition for the raw material would 
becreated ; higher prices would follow; the profits of the producer would 
be greater, the profits of the large manufacturer would lessen, and 
consumption would increase as a better article gradually came upon 


mee 
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. 6 the market for less money. Monopoly would be struck down, and do- 
Says Sir S. Morton Peto (Peto on Taxation, page 123): mestic free trade in tobacco, as in nearly all other commodities, would 
It Fup © werk worthy the best efforts of an English statesman to effect the | ensue; and to the people in the mass would be distributed the benefits 


our national trade’and ind from. the operation of the old excise | which are now aggrandized by the few. These are ‘‘ the obvious rea- 


walitongh by increasing prices bey nodoub linited the market for cosninod sons’’ why monopoly cries aloud, ‘‘ Keep on glutting the Treasury; keep 
ites, a € the employment of capital and labor, up the tax,” 
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THE PEOPLE NOT DECEIVED. 


Mr. Chairman, the masses of the people are not deceived by the pre- 
tensions put forth excusatory of the perpetuation of this tax. The 
farmers, the enterprising and enlightened manufacturers and dealers 
who are not in league with the great monopolists, and the working 
classes who use tobacco all of these know full well that the tax is a 
great burden upon them, and understand exactly how the burden falls, 
and where it pinches. 

They know that when a man must pay a license tax before he can 
start business as a retail dealer, that a poor man is put at a disadvantage. 
They know that a tax is put upon oleomargarine upon the openly ex- 
pressed theory,'ana upon the certainty, in fact, that such tax will impair 
or destroy the trade in the article; and they know that this is the tend- 
ency of the tax on other articles. ‘They know that when a farmer can 
not sell his tobacco save to the licensed traders of the cities that he is 
cut out of a market of free competition, and turned over to the tender 
mercies of a small coterie whose interests are opposed to his interests. 
They know that when 8 cents a pound tax is put upon an article which 
costs in its raw state an average of 6 cents a pound, and which costs 
about as much more to manufacture, that a burden is put upon its 
manipulation which reaches down to the producer, and hampers every- 
body between him and the consumer. 

They know further that this tax, so far from being needed by the 
Government, is a burden to it as well as to them; and that whatever of 
sham is gotten up to prolong the burden, at the bottom the main 
spring of monopoly is the chief and potent cause of its continuance. 

The men who wish to make this Government a splendid pile of ex- 
travagance and to rule the people through the temptations of large ap- 
propriations to favored sects and sections, will always clamor in general 
terms for the reduction of taxes, and always oppose the particular 
method fashioned to effect it. But surrounded as we are by monopo- 
lists in every avenue of approach to the Capitol—land monopolists, rail- 
road monopolists, tariff monopolists, bank monopolists, gold monopo- 
lists, internal-revenue monopolists, and their brethren—it is the part 
of patriotism to strike down first those who thrive upon measures 
which grew out of the turmoil and the exigency of war, and which were 
never tolerated by Americans or their progenitors, save when needed 
for the common good. 

In conclusion, I have the honor to present to the House vertain reso- 
lutions which have been sent to me advocating the views which I have 
endeavored to place before you ; and in addition other resolutions and 
communications which serve to illustrate and impress them. And it 
is my earnest hope that the Forty-ninth Congress will not adjoura and 
leave to its successor the honor and the duty of removing the impedi- 
ments to our prosperity which now exist in an overflowing volume of 
taxation and an idly accumulating surplus. 

Let not the Democracy go to sleep with $125,000,000 of surplus un- 
der its pillow, lest it be awakened witha rude shock that will put an 
end to peaceful dreams, Jefferson and Madison have pointed the way. 
Let us follow it. 

APPENDIX. 


Resolutions of the General Assembly of Virginia. 


Resolved by the house of delegates (the senate concurring), That the Virginia Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States are requested to 
exert themselves earnestly for the wy of a law repealing all existing laws 
imposing internal-revenue taxes by the Federal Government, 


Orrice oF CLERK or Hovss oF DELEGATES AND KEEPER 
or THE KOLLS OF VIRGINIA, January 9, 1886. 


The foregoing resolution was agreed to by the General Assembly of Virginia 


on January 9, 1886, 
J. BELL BIGGER, 
C. H. D. and K, of RB. of Virginia. 


[Petition of the Richmond, Va., manufacturers. ] 


To the Senators and Representatives from Virginia 
in the Congress of the United States: 


We, the undersigned, manufacturers of and dealers in tobacco in the city of 
Richmond, Va.,do most respectfully request that you will use all of your influ- 
ence and power to have the internal-revenue tax on tobaccoabolished by 
as early as possible. The operation of this tax tends to 
sumption of tobacco, as it increases the cost to consumers, 
manufacturers and dealers from the trade. Leaf-tobacco being the main product 
¢ Toeeuia. ome curtailing its consumption reactsto the great detriment of all 
of her people. 


Charles Watkins & Co., C. R. Barksdale, A. M. Lyon & oS. yore & Janay, 
Charles Winfree, agent, W. G. Miller, L. M. Griffin & Co. > 
Co., W. R. Mallory, J.G, Goldsmith, W. D. A. C. 
Simpson, Jno. L. Wingo, D. Tidemann & Co., Charles D. Hill & Co. ,Pem- 
berton & Hill Company J.Samuel Taylor, Mathew Gilmour, A. D. Chock- 
ley, N.F’. Willson, David Bridges, W. D. Tompkins & Co., ©. W. Spicer, But- 
ler ‘& Wilson, J. J. Wilson, Son & Co., 0. L. ormley, R. H. Dibrell & Co., 
Williams & Rebling, W. H. Jones, Scott & Clarke, 
H. Hardgrove, E. T. Crump & Co, 
Eddings, Jno. A. Mosby, J. M. Conrad’s Sons, W. A. & 
Co., W. D. Watson, A. Asterloh & Co., Palmer, Hartsook & Co., F. D. 
Barksdale & Co., R. C. Morton, T. & 
burne, Carrington & Co,, Sublett & Frazier, W. T. Yi 
F,. Gray, Thomas & Aborn, H. oe E. , T. W. Pember- 
‘Arches R. B Be rville, Pe Wise, Thornton © Gow. A tl 

reher, > e . 

Blackmour & Co., Horace iene 
Haake, P. Whitlock, C. G. Shafer, P, Lightfoot Wormley. 


















quested to present these resolutions in person to our Senators and Re pros: 
tives, and urge the im . 

Extract copy from 
Associat 


onded by Mr. John M. Wright, and unanimously adopted : 


tion of tobacco as a standard crop, viewing with deep interest the present mo 
ment in the Congress of the United States to abolish internal-revenue taxation 
(it being apparent that the taxation is not needed for governmental purpose- 
and believing that the operation of the present tax-law tends towreduce the eo »- 
sumption of tobacco; that it restricts the natural development of the trac; 
it drives off small manufacturers and dealers, thus narrowing compctitio 
encouraging monopolists, and in these and other ways works direct loss and in- 
jury to the producer: Therefore, 


Congress to do all in their power to aid in the passage of an act abolis! —$ l 
internal-revenue taxation. 


to our Senators and 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE SOUTH BOSTON, HALIFAX COUNTY (VIRGINIA), b 





county 





Resolutions of the Lynchburg (Virginia) Tobacco Association: 


LYNCHBURG, VA., December 6. 1207 
At a regular meeting of the Lynchburg Tobacco Association held in the; 


in the city of Lynchburg, Va., December 6, 1886, the followin e rhall 
unanimously adopted: | oowing resolutions we; 


1, Resolved, That our Senators and Representatives be, and are here! 


quested to use their best efforts for the immediate repeal of the interna|-rc-, , i 
tax on manufactured tobacco and the special-license tax on dealers jy | 


1Cal-to- 


2. Resolved, That the president of this association, John T. Edward< | 


rtance of the repeal of these laws. ” 
proceedings of the meeting of the Lynchburg 7.) 


JNO. T. EDWARDS, Presid 


jon. 
JAMES FRANKLIN, Jr., Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PEOPLE OF BEDFORD COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


LaABERTY, December 24. 
A large meeting of the people of Bedford County, irrespective of party af 


tion, was held at ainasty yesterday (court day), at which Mr. Walker McDan iel 
was called to act as cha‘ r 


rman, and Mr, Robert Mead was made secretary. 
The following preamble and resolutions were offered by Mr. 2. D. Buso: ds 


CC. 


The ple of this county, many of whom are engaged in the yearly cultiy 


i- 


t 
land 


Resolved, That we regard it the duty of our Senators and Representati: 


Resolved, That one of the foregoing preamble and resolutions be forwarded 
presentative in Congress from this district. 


ARD OF 


TRADES. 


Sovutu Bosrow, VA., January, 1887. 
Sm: We have the honor to present for your consideration the following re 


lutions which were unanimously adopted to-day by the South Boston Tobac« ° 
eee of Trade at a meeting held to conside~ the question of the tobacco tax, 
namely : 


Whereas the internal-revenue laws relating to tobacco is a war measure, and 


asa means of raising revenue now utterly unnecessary, oppressive, unjust, a 
repugnant to the spirit of our free American institutions; and 


hereas no other American agricultural product has ever been taxed as oner- 


ously as tobacco now is—a tax greater than the value realized by the pro 
ducer for the raw material—whilst there is not another staple product of our 
soil that in proportion to its value gives employment, food, and clothing to so 
many peat working people: Therefore, 

Resolved, 


That we request and urge our Representative and Senators in Con- 


gress to use their utmost endeavors to have all the internal-revenue laws rc! 
ing to tobacco in any of its forms repealed at the present session of Congress 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of the president of this associati 


Mr. A. B. Willingham,and Hon. R. R. Noblin,and J.M. Carrington, esq., be )- 
ponies to prepare and forward copies of the proceedings of this meetin» to. 


presentative and Senators in Congress, and that the same be published i: o ir 
pers and in the New York Tobacco Leaf. 
ng that the wishes above expressed may prevail, we have the honor 


A.B. WILLINGHAM 

R. RB. NOBLIN, 

J.M.CARRINGTON 
Commi 


to be, most respectfully, your obedient servants, 


Hon. fons W. DANIEL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


ACTION OF THE WHOLESALE DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


During the week the wholesale dealers and manufacturers of tobacco and 


cigars held a meeting at the rooms of the Tobacco Board of Trade, Baltimore, and 


with an unanimous vote determined to work for the repeal of the tax on 


tobacco and its manufactures in its different forms. They have paid millions on 
the top of millions into the national Treasu 


ry almost without complaint during 
the past twenty-five becausethe Government needed the money; but now, 
when the Treasury is evestoviog, Sey Sak it nothing but justice to them and 
the consumers of tobacco, in its different forms, that they should be relieved of 
thisburdenand annoyance. Itistrue, the amountof tax is small, but it has paid 


the last year 000 into the national Treasury, and—would you believe it’ 
—cost the emaiesin of tobacco and nearly fifty millions of dollars. It is 
a terrible drain on the poor man for this one comfort, this solace of his toil. To 
remove the tax would greatly benefit the poor working man; his tobacco woun! 
come to him so much , not only for the amount of the tax, but added 
costs that the law carries with it, For instance, the tobacco in a 5-cent package 


err leent; tax 1 cent; expense of bagging, caused by the tax, 1 cent; 
profitof the manufacturer, wholésale dealer and retail dealer combined, cots 
men s of tobacco cost 5 cents, or 40 cents a pound. Without 
ee ees Bert mality of tobacco nes toi 
cents a course, does n the same proportion, 
the tax on all grades is the same. a 
of the Government in levying the tax on tobacco has 
ruined the great bulk of the smal! manufacturers and aided in building up afew 
measure they are striving to monopolize the business; and in a great 
Baltim bom ve succeeded. One renowned factory of smoking tobacco, 
profit > turns out millions of pounds a year, on which they have o 
of 20 cents a pound, or about 75 per cent. on cost of production. This is 
accomplished through the internal-revenue tax law, as it turns the business 
The poor consumer buys on account of the picture on the 
and windy advertisements of the factory, as he is not permitted 
SS goods. The law says if the stamp 's broke n 
to sell it; so, in every case he must buy his pig in the bag, sight "5 


Since the internal-revenue tax has been levied the tobacco business of <4 
spate Gen cepetentty Gocmegped a leparnaee. Formerly there were twenty 


° re but five 
lene § we located in wuimese, Soe eave an nf Bal 
tmnens, =e in the been pasa mJ ne wiped out. 


been about abandoned at this port, 0" 
tof Paiteerman oe can not wait a week or ten days 
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baceo from the Virginia factories, and tobacco in store can not be 
pa a 9 a because it is stamped, without the loss of the cost of the stamps. 
*°rhe people of this 7 now desire that this odious tax, with its accompa- 













































of the minority on this bill, and who has so earnestly sought to obtain 
for the bill consideration at this session of the committee. These 





> and Congress no doubt will hearken to their wishes, as | tificates and statements I append to my remarks for publication as a 
ated evi, Be osetia isa voter; and Congressmen do not often neg- part thereof. " 
almos* is frends, especially when these friends are not in quest of an office. Wasereneen 0 C. Ritesw se 
Some of the requirements of the internal-revenue law are as follows: IING1 , 1887, 


farmer sell his leaf-tobacco except toa licensed dealer; this licensed 
ian can eootbis tobacco except to another licensed dealer, or to a licensed 
manufacturer, and he is held responsible to the Government that the manufact- 


I certify that I have been the family physician of the late General John A. 
Logan for the past twelve years. That I attended him in his last illness, and 
that his death resulted from the effect of cerebral rheumatism. I have fre- 


: pe quently attended him professionally and treated him for rheumatism during the 
icense, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. The dealer Ce ne eee a) ran Rane ae — — , . ae 
weer Oe att must keep what is called a Government book, in which each past twelve years, and have no doubt that this disease was result of expo- 


sure during his military services in the late war. 
General Logan inforrned me that he contracted this dis 
the battle of Fort Donelson, Tex 


7 sale,and the name and business place of the buyer and 
> ie ee $500 fine andsix months’ imprisonment. Then, the man- 
ufacturers sell to dealers, who must take out a Government license. After en- 
during the above and ot er rulings and regulations, is it any wonder that the 
entire tobacco trade, producers and consumers, ask that the interual-revenue tax 


ease from exposure at 
in, 


J. H. BAXTER, M. D., 


Chief Medical Purveyor, United Slates Army. 
i vf bolished ? My Dear Srr: I was intimately acquainted with the late General John 
baeco and its several manufactures be a ; r I AR Str: I was intimately acquainted with the late General John A. 
on to ROBERT STEWART, Seerctary. Logan, and frequently gave him medical advice. On the occasion of his severe 


attack of rheumatism in 1881 or 1882, when he went to Hot Springs, Ark., I was 
called by Dr. Baxter in consultation, and alsoin his last illness. He finally died 
from cerebral rheumatism—which is a metastasis (or change of the seat) of the 
rheumatism tothe meninges (coverings) of the! 
a variety of circumstances favoring this chang 
festations, but they are not material to your i: 





Pensions. 







rain. There were undoubtedly 
of seat of the rheumatic mani- 
iquiry, for although the immediate 
cause of death was the cerebral pressure, the rea) or remote cause was the pres- 
ence of the rheumatic diathesis. 

The origin of this rheumatism, I have always thought, was due to expos- 
ure in the field, and the sciatic pains from which the late general so often suf- 
fered were undoubtedly due to the injury done the parts in the vicinity of the 
sciatic nerve by one of his wounds. The wound through his foot, he often as- 
sured me, never gave him any pain after it cl i, but the one near the hip 


se 
was a constant source of suffering. He said tom t he was entitled to a pen- 
y professional opinion there can be no 


sion if he chose to apply for it, and in my 

doubt of the development of the rheumatism from exposure in the field. I have 
not left out of sight, in forming this opinion, the question of heredity, for there 
is every reason to suppose that even had there been an inherited tendency, 
without the exposure, his superb physique and «i general condition would 
have greatly delayed the development of the rheumatic diathesis, if not alto- 
gether kept it in abeyance. 

Very truly yours, 


SPEECH 


HON. JONATHAN H. ROWELL, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 4, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the Private Calendar, and 
having under consideration the bill (S. 3050) granting a pension to Mrs. Mary A. 
Logan— 

Mr. ROWELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It isa part of the unwritten law of this House, 
binding only upon the conscience of members, that tacit understand- 
ings arrived at in compromise of differences shall be carried out. 

To-night, however, the tacit understanding of last Friday night, that 
members should be recognized in the order that their names appear on 
the list of the Chairmen to call up bills for consideration, is objected 
to, unless exception is made to the effect that bills for granting pen- 
sions to the widows of General Logan and General Blair shall not 
be called up. Why this invidious distinction is made I do not care to 
inquire; but I will not consent that bills for the relief of all other sol- 
diers and soldiers’ widows may be called up for consideration, amend- 
ments, rejection, or passage, while I, a Representative from Illinois, 
and an Illinois soldier, am denied the privilege of even asking the com- 
mittee to consider the bill proposing to pension the widow of the great- 
est of our volunteer officers, General John A. Logan. 

It is no part of my purpose to discuss at this time the provisions of 
this bill or go into the reasons why Congress ought to pass it. I only 
wish to say that above all others General Logan was a representative 
of the volunteer soldier. Whatever Congress does in the way of hon- 
oring his memory will, through his name, be a recognition of the debt 
which the nation owes to his late comrades in arms, the volunteer army. 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions of this Congress unanimously 

and the House with great unanimity passed, a bill giving 
to the widow of General Hancock a pension of $2,000 per annum. 
General Hancock was a grand soldier, a soldier by profession, a repre- 
sentativeof the regular Army. Asa fitting recognition of his services, 
and the services of the soldiers whom his name represents in the annals 
of the country, a grateful country approves the action of Congress 
upon that bill. : 

But now—when the country is waiting for a like recognition of the 
services of the volunteer army—we are met by the statement that we 












JOHN B. HAMILTON, M. D. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 4, 1887. 


Hlousr OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 4, 1887. 

This is to certify that I was personally acquainted with the late General J 
A. Logan from early in 1862 to the date of his death, in 18 
and near him in the same army, from the battle of D 
all the campaigns of the Army of the Tennessee to the close of the war, in 1865; 
that since that time up to the date of his death I had means of knowing his 
physical condition, and was cognizant of his sufferings from the wound received 
by him at Donelson, and the exposure to which he was subjected on that bat- 
tle-field during the 15th, 16th, and 17th of February, 1862; that during and after 
the Mississippi campaign of November and December, 1862, General Logan was 
very ill from the effects of his wound, and the exposure in the field, lying, at one 
time, critically ill at Memphis for three weeks, the illness superinduced by his 
field service after his wound; that during the campaign of Vicksburg, from 
May 4, 1863, to July 4, 1853, General Logan was at times prostrated from the 
effects of his old wound, rendering it very difficult to bear the fatigue and ex- 
posure of that campaign, and it was only after thesurrender of Vicksburg that 
he was induced to get some relief from constant rheumatic pains by availi: 
himself of his leave of absence granted weeks before. 

In the Atlanta campaign, from May 1 to September 2, 1864, the strain upon Gen- 
eral Logan’s system was constant and severe,and he was frequently suffering 
intensely from his old wound and the superinduced rheumatism. In the Caro 
lina campaign, from January 17, 1865, to April 26, 1865, General Logan was suffer- 
ing onal tee drenching rains and all the miseries of that march through the 
swamps and streams and rivers which the army were compelled to cr 
face of every obstacle. I saw General Logan at this time nearly every d 
know that he continually suffered from his old wound and the accompanying 
rheumatic pains. Since the war I have seen General Logan many times when 
he was afflicted with the old trouble—his ‘* Donelson pet,” as he used to call it— 
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wounds and exposure of the war. Indeed,I have remarked to him 


many times 
since the war that ‘‘ Donelson would get him yet if he did no 


t look ont. 
W.T. CLARK, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of February, 1887. 
[SEAL.] JOHN H. ROGERS 
Notary Public, D. C. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., February 3, 1887. 
I hereby certify that I first met the late General John A. 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing in 1862, and I served with } 





agan shortly after 











continuously in 
: . “ ‘ his command and on his staff till the close of the war, and the army was finally 
shall not call up this case on the night ‘set apart for the consideration | disbanded and ordered to their homes from Louisville, Ky. I knew him inti- 


mately during this entire period. I was assigned to General Logan's personal 
staff, Headquarters Fifteenth Army Corps, at the commencement of the Atlanta 
campaign. When I first knew him General Logan was to all appearances a 
healthy man in the fuli vigor of manhood. My first intimation of his disability 
from exposure was during the early part of the Vicksburg campaign, while ren- 
dezvousing at Memphis, Tenn., at which time he had aserious attack of rhe 
tism and neuralgia, the result evidently of exposure while on a march fr 
Holly Springs, Miss., to Memphis, the weather being unusually severe ; it « 
sisted of daily rains and hard exposure. From thistimeon I canstat 
that he was subject to periodical attacks of rheumatism when expos« 
weather. 

After General Sherman’s army had started from Chattanooga 


i 


of private bills; not even for the purpose of having it referred 
to the full for a vote, so as to secure certain consideration at this 
session. Had consent been given to call up this bill, it was my inten- 
tion to ask that it might be referred to the full House for a vote, with 
the previous question ordered. It was my further purpose to call the 
of the committee to evidence of Army officers, and of attend- 

showing that the death of General Logan was the direct 
exposureand wounds while in the field; and showing how 
of the war he endured and suffered as few men have 
suffered, and remained at the post of duty under condi- 
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Atlanta as 


an objective point, I was with General Logan daily, and as adjutan neral of 
tions which would reed reso : his command was intimately associated with him,often going to his tent at 
their homes. have fo less lute men to the hospital or to night to submit orders from superior headquarters, and to receiv 


e instructions, 
During the entire campaign General Logan was afilicted more or less with 
rheumatism and neuralgia. On such occasions! frequently assisted him by rub- 
bing and by applications of liniment before he had relief. After the fall of At- 
lanta and Savannah the armies under General Sherman started north, and on 
this march through the Carolinas the armies were subjected to the severest of 
exposure, continuous rains and never-ending wind, and with but scant shelter, 
until the final ending in the surrender of General Johnston’sarmy. From my 
personal knowledge I can state that General Logan at times suffered excru- 
ciating agony from rheumatism caused by exposure and hardships on this cam- 
paign, 
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my purpose to show how, inall the yoarssizce the close of the 
has been the earnest, able, and ever-alert defender of the honor 
tights of the soldier, while declining to ask for himself that 
to which he was entitled under the law. 
shall not enter upon thisquestion. [shall content myself un- 
leave ted me with placing in the Recorp for permanent 
written statements of his condition during and since 
furnished me by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. ConGER], a 
member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, who prepared the views 
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FRED. F. WHITEHEAD, 
Captain Commissary Subsistence, U. S. A., 
Late Assistant Adjutant-General, Fifleenth Army Corps. 
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Tariff Taxation. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. THROCKMORTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HovUsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 5, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 7652) to reduce tariff taxation and to modify the laws in rela- 
tion to the collection of the revenue. 

Mr. THROCKMORTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The constitutional provision under which we derive 
the revenues necessary for the support of the Government, the public 
defense, and the general welfare authorizes Congress to levy and col- 
lect taxes, to impose duties, imposts and excise. 

Under this provision our revenue legislation might create a system 
of direct taxation only, or a system of imposts exclusively, or a mixed 
system of external and internal taxation. 

The sentiments and the traditions of our people are opposed to direct 
taxation, and they have never admitted this as an element in legisla- 
tion, except when the exigencies of a war rendered its introduction nec- 
essary. 

At present more than one-third of our revenues are derived from the 
internal or direct taxes levied upon stimulants and tobacco. 

In my judgment the tobacco tax should be gradually reduced, and 
entirely taken off at no distant day, and the tax on alcoholic spirits, 
except when used as a beverage, should be dispensed with. It woald 
not be wise to make these changes hastily, but they should be modi- 
fied, from time to time, to the point at which they will entirely dis- 
appear from our tax-list. 

We are not committed by the Constitution to any one of the three 
systems to which I have adverted; nor are we restricted, in the exer- 
cise of our discretion, as to the subjects or articles upon which taxes 
may be imposed. 

We are, however, specifically directed as to the purposes for which 
revenues shall be raised, to wit, the expenses of the Government, the 
public defense, and the welfare. These three cations 
come under the general idea of public wants and necessi and the 
latter, the general-welfare clause, should be, in my opinion, construed 
as excluding the doctrine of the protectionists who it as an au- 
thorization for making the taxing power of the Government an auxili- 
ary, specifically, to advance private interests. In my judgment, it is 
to be considered as referring to the common political rather than to the 
personal interests of the people as certainly as the injunctions to pro- 
vide for the public expense and the public defense. 

The laws that maintain public authority at home and abroad, and 
protect individual rights and pro as an incident thereto, will, in 
advancing the aggregate welfare by the maintenance and defense of the 
political communities, necessarily bean auxiliary to further individual 
interests. But it was not the purpose of the Constitution, in defining 
the taxing power of the Government, one of the and most im- 
portant powers, to make the advancement of vidual industrial in- 
terests a specific object. These interests are personal, and, in their 
nature, must succeed on their merits and survive or perish according to 
the energy and excellence of the parties to whom they attach. 

The laws should be constructed so as to impose equal burdens and 
equal benefits upon all citizens and classes alike; the rights of all 
should be equally protected, their opportunities evenly and impar- 
tially supplied, and thereafter individual success should be the result- 

ity. 


ant of individual intelligence, energy, and in 

It is pertinent for Congress, in levying Sie celica tees whether 
imposts or excise, to consider not only the question of revenue that 
may be needed for the purposes indicated by the Constitution, but the 
influence of the tax schedules and methods upon the general trade and 
commerce of the country. 

Free trade, that leaves commerce unembarrassed and imposes no 
burdens, as an abstract proposition, is philosophically coirect, and 
would be practicable if all the great political communitics of the 
world were consolidated into one. But when they are distribui.d into 
ten, twenty, or a hundred political jurisdictions, free trade becomes 
unwise and impracticable; because ee eee 
ie ee be and necessitate 
vrelena peat wag on 
P a 

The handicapped horse that bears 10 pounds extra weight may lose 
the race, because the energy necessary to bear this extra burden is sub- 
tracted from the sum of the forces required to be expended in plac- 
ing him at the front. Yet the horse free from the of rider 


would lose the race as his burdened both rider 
and extra weight, but w secured the guidance of the rein 
Se The in this competition, would 
depend not only upon the physical of bottom and speed, 


but upon the best development that intelligent direction and im py)<, 
might give. So with commerce. Its progress depends not only upe n 
the original conditions of production but upon the presence of the ;,. 
telligence and motives that judicious legislation may supply to quickey 
and bring into actual fruition the productive conditions that exist 

Recognizing this as the true philosophy of legislation, the gener) 
policy of the country has always maintained, as the most import “nr 
element in our revenue system, the quality of imposts that constitutes 
the basis of our tariff legislation. ss 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not believe in the idea promulgated by 4 js. 
tinguished American financier when attempting most favorably io place 
our national securities, *‘that a public debt is a blessing,” nor in the 
kindred idea suggested by the friends of a high tariff, that import dy- 
ties are not a tax. 

Debt is a burden, and the contributions made by the people, whether 
in the form of excise or imposts, area tax, and therefore a burden: and 
the public man who legislates on this subject without keeping this idea 
constantly in view, and consequently collects needless revenues, js yot 
only derelict in duty but is very partially equipped with the qualitics 
that prepare him to represent a constituency of freemen. 

The first duty of the legislative representative of the people in the 
imposition of taxes is to see to it that no unnecessary embarrassments 
are placed upon the citizens of the country, or its commerce, by the 
collection of a single surplus dollar. 

And the second duty is to see that the burden of taxation, which 
may be needful, shall be distributed evenly and impartially upon the 
separate classes of the community that have to contribute them 

In thus assessing the people, through imposts or otherwise, for the 
public welfare, we shall incidentally, necessarily, and sufficiently pro- 
tect the industries and labor of the country, without creating a sur- 
plus revenue, imposing needless burdens, and advancing the interests 
of a particular class; and we find in the fact that the subjects of taxa- 
tion are left undetermined by the Constitution all the margin that 
will be necessary to the legislator in so imposing tariff duties as to pro- 
tect our people, capitalists and laborers, against hurtful and destruc- 
tive competition. 

Our revenue system, especially the external element of it, known as 
the tariff system, has been discussed elaborately and exhaustively for 
nearly a hundred years, both asa system and as a means; as an ab- 
straction and a concretion; and it is difficult to add anything new, 
either in the data or the reasoning involved. Yet there is something 
in the history of our legislation on this subject that is suggestive as 
— ideas that gave complexion to our first laws, and as indi- 
cating transitions from the primary to the secondary phases of the 
subject, and the direction and measure of the rates that have been in- 
dicated in the various impost schedules. 

In the law of 1789, enacted in the first year of Washington’s admin- 
istration, the moderate rates, averaging 8} per cent., were laid with 
the view of protecting our young and struggling industries; and even 
this moderate burden, which was to be of short duration, was depre- 
cated, but was justified on the plea that the circumstances of the coun- 
try were exceptional and demanded provisionally such legislation. This 
idea dominated our tariff legislation until 1833, when the law was en- 
acted that originated nullification in South Carolina and marked the 
birth of a pronounced protective tariff, known as the American system. 

From that period until 1861, covering several tariff acts in which the 
revenue and protective elements alternated more or less, protection, a 
high rate of impost duties, was based upon a very debatable economic 

hilosophy and was an open question. Frum 1861 to the present the 
t theory has been a tariff for protection as the primary ob- 
ject and revenue as the incident, the schedule being arranged for the 


be a surplus or not. | 
The enormous demands for interest on the public debt, for pensions, 
and for theexpenses incident to the wonderful growth of our popula- 
tion and industry, have , not only the — occasion - 
an unpreceden high rate of taxation but have created a 
_—. leadership and public d on this question which demand, 
that impost ule shall be constructed primarily with 
certain classes of manufacturing in- 
dustries, ule must be maintained for this purpose, 
per se, if needful, no matter what the surplus in the Treasury nor wa 
the burdens imposed upon the masses as a consequence may be. 
A further characteristic brought out in this historical r’sum¢ 0! tariff 
legislation is that the a rate of imposts, with a year or two 0! ex- 
=" since 1789 has increased from the infancy of the Re- 
= to the present date of its maturity, and that, too, whether the 
w was esteemed technically a revenue or protective onc. s 
Under the act of 1789 it was 8} per cent., with the understanding 
that the rate was to prevail only until 1796. Yet in 1791 the ayerast 
was increased to 11 per cent.; in 1792 to 13} per cent.; in 1516 = 
#7 per cent.; 1828, 41 cent., and in 1852 a stil 
ing, with variations, to the pres 
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i under this fostering and pampering care have grown to 
a ao ions of vigor and power that they no longer plead for 
moderate assistance, but imperiously demand still larger and greater fa- 
vors at the hands of the Government. The child that appealed for help 
on the score of its weakness has been succeeded by the strong man, who 
no longer implores but demands recognition, special legislation, and 
increasing bonuses that he may not only rejoice but revel in his power 
an nereinecmething in this condition of things that suggests morbidity 
in the classes of interests which have used the taxing power of the 
Government as an auxiliary for class and individual prosperity. 

While every measure entitled to consideration must be based upon 
and ex ive of a just principle—and the tariff is no exception to this 
rule—the question that commands our immediate attention is one of 
detail ical rather than theoretica!; and the statesmanship of Con- 

will find its best expression in the simplification of the methods 
and the improvementof the agencies by which imposts shall be laid and 
collected, and thereafter in such a modification of the existing sched- 
ules as will practically distribute, evenly and impartially, the bur- 
dens of taxation upon all classes, and in such degree as will approxi- 
mately secure as much revenve as the Government may need and no 


“ide based upon these grounds will sufficiently protect and en- 
courage the industries of the country and the capital and labor inter- 
ag pho ourselves to this question of details and schedules we 
undertake to solve a very delicate and difficult problem. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the free list should be materially en- 
larged, and that certain regulative facts should control us in deter- 
mining its character. 

First. Such articles of general and necessary consumption as can not, 
from climatic or other natural causes, be produced among us, Peru- 
vian bark, coffee, dye-woods, tea, cocoa, &e. 

Second. Such articles as may be of zeneral use and not of the class 
of luxuries, but which can not be sufficiently or cheaply produced by 
us, salt, sugar, &c. : 

Third. Such raw materials, whether produced by us or not, as enter 
into the public wants generally, anil in the manufactured product of 
which the people are most concerned, such as wool, wood, ores, &c. So 
far as the exemption of these raw materials will cheapen the manufact- 
ured product in the interests of the great body of consumers I would re- 
lieve them of all duty. 

I believe, further, in a substantial reduction of the imposts upon com- 
modities that can not be appropriately put upon the free list. 

There are industries fostered by exorbitant duties, duties not pro- 
hibitory, which do not materially reduce the volume of importations, 
but which do contribute to a surplus revenue, greatly enhancing the 
value of products, whether imported or domestic, and thus imposing an 
unjust and unnecessary burden upon the mass of the consumers. 

My j t is to readjust the schedule in these particulars so as to 
increase the foreign competition, reduce the price of products, and yet 
not destroy home industries and consequent local competition. 

Such adjustment will secure the survival of the fittest of these indus- 
tries us by guaranteeing to them a fair and sufficient profit on 
the capital invested. 

I treat this part of the subject generally, and fully appreciate the 
difficulty of carrying the idea su into practice. Itisa difficult 
matter to graduate the schedule so as to accomplish the double pur- 
pose of securing a sufficient revenne—enough, but not too much—and 
yet not disastrously disturb the industries that have grown up under 
the abnormal and unhealthy schedules of the last twenty years. It 
will be necessary to do this work gradually ; but a substantial positive 
action should be taken now in this direction, because of the over- 
whelming demand for revenue reform, and for the double pur- 
of red the surplus and equalizing the burdens imposed upon 
2 various classes of the people so seriously affected by our revenue 

ws. 

If we reduce the duty too much, while we may thereby equalize the 

we would stimulate importations to such an extent as to in- 
crease the revenues. 

If, on the other hand, we advance the schedule to such an extent as 
will not check importations we would have increased revenue and in- 
creased cost to consumers. 

If, farther, we make duties prohibitory, while we would reduce the 
Tevenue we would the price of Ameriean production enor- 
— oppressively, and the wrong worked upon the consumer 

find no correction until, after a series of years, the exaggerated 
profit of the industries thus protected should invite the investment of 
additional and competing capital at home. In the meanwhile, by such 
an act of the Government, nine-tenths of the people of the country 
would be and oppressed for the benefit of a fostered, pro- 


tected, and 

To ly solve this question of detail demands a knowledge of 
the cost of pr ion at home and abroad, and the volume thereof, so 
a reduction or an increase of duty will affect the 
° and the revenue to be derived from them. 
may do for one period may become impracticable 












and unwise for another, and I can conceive of no adjustment that will 
obviate the necessity of modification from time to time. 

These modifications, however, will be easily made when we have 
once agreed upon a satisfactory basis; and until the system of tariff 
legislation is perfected in its principles and details neither the public 
credit, commercial prosperity, nor the convenience and comfort of the 
people will be seriously affected by a small surplus or a slight defi- 
ciency of revenue. 

I have attempted to approach this subject frankly, without prejudice, 
and, with the best possible lights available, have reached the opinions 
expressed, and believe the conclusions stated as to the true theory of 
tariff legislation are fully sustained by the experiences of the past his- 
tory of our own and other countries. 

I believe the industries of the country should be diversified; the soil, 
the minerals, the forests, the waters and all their residuum of values 
and utilities should be converted to the uses and appropriated for the 
benefit of the people of the Republic. 

This diversification should be healthful and natural, each industry 
kept in its proper relations and proportions, that we may preserve our 
national independence, promote the prosperity of every class of our 
people, encouraging all, oppressing none, and realize the great destiny 
that Providence intended under free institutions we should achieve on 
this continent. 

Being the largest civilized nation in area and population in the world 
under one jurisdiction, cur home market is not only the largest, 
cheapest, and surest, but in every way the best, and should be guarded 
by such legitimate discriminations as we may make in its favor in the 
exercise of the powers that the Constitution confers upon us. 

I believe it is desirable that both domestic and foreign competition 
should exercise their legitimate influence in the regulation of the prices 
of products; and, finally, I heartily believe that it is eminently proper 
that American labor should be adequately paid; that it should receive 
its just quota of the profits of its own creation; and that American 
workmen, the best in the world, and receiving the highest wages be- 
cause they are the best, should be regarded not only as producers, en- 
titled to fair wages, but as citizens, whose compensation and hours of 
work alike should be graded with the view of securing to them the 
information, dignity, and comfortable surroundings that should justly 
belong to the uncrowned rulers of a great nation. 

These substantial results we admit to be of primary importance as 
fully asour friends of the opposition, but can not concede, as a matter 
of law, that a protective tariff like the one now in force is an allow- 
able agency to produce them, nor, as a matter of fact, that it has done 
or will do so. 

A schedule of imposts made in harmony with the principles enunci- 
ated will reduce the burdens upon trade and the tax-payer alike by 
adjusting the volume of the revenues to the legitimate needs of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Such a policy will diversify the industries of the country, because it 
will prevent the localization and concentration of production and wealth 
in a few favored communities. Our industries will not be forced and 
ephemeral, but come in their order, as the wants of the great masses re- 
quire, and will come to stay, because they are normal, and in their 
coming will not create that vicious concentration of wealth in the hands 
of privileged classes, nor bring into our midst as an inevitable concomi- 
tant that fearful evil, pauper labor. It will not jeopardize the home 
market by uncovering it to its enemies, yet will not so hedge it in as to 
prevent a healthful competition from abroad. A legitimate regula- 
tive element will be introduced affecting the prices of articles in which 
the people are most concerned, and at the same time an open egress will 
be furnished for such of our productioprs as seek a foreign market. 

I am compelled to say that there is a great deal of pretense and 
humbug in some of the claims that our friends of the opposition set 
forth on the subject under consideration. The broad claim of the protec- 
tive-tariff system nominally takes in all classes of producers—manufact- 
uring, commercial, and agricultural. The class'that they are particu- 
larly concerned to conciliate constitute the major class, the agricultu- 
ralists, who represent nine million of the seventeen million of workers. 
They affirm that their theory and practice embrace all classes alike 
and equally, but if any class is preferred it is the agriculturalists. 

To prove this they cite a schedule embracing quite a number of ag- 
ricultural products, such as rice, sugar, tobacco, wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats, various kinds of stock and meats, wood, wool, hay, &c. 
They make an estimate based upon the bulk of agricultural products 
and the average rate of percentage to show that this class of production 
is'more highly favored than any other. By adding the nominal tarift 
rates on agricultural products they get a tax of more than 30 per cent. ; 
and by aggregating all the products of the farm they make actual pro- 
tection amount to more than a thousand million dollars. 

This reasoning may be specious, but it is full of fallacies. In the 
instance of lumber it has practically enriched a few at the expense and 
inconvenience of the general community, and at the same time has led 
to the premature and needless destruction of our forests. In the matter 
of sugar, it has, for the convenience of a few counties in two or three 
States, placed the whole country under heavy burdens to procure what 
has ceased to be a luxury, but is esteemed a necessity to the common 
comfort of the people. 
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In 1850, under an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., Louisiana pro- 
duced 126,421 tons of sugar. The aggregate consumption then was 
269,466 tons, of which amount 143,045 was imported. 

In 1880, under a duty of 24 cents per pound, the domestic product 
was 93,823 tons, and the foreign product consumed, including 40,617 
tons made here from imported molasses, was 865,987 tons. 

In 1883, under aduty of 2 cents per pound, the domestic product was 
142,298 tons, and the foreign product, including sugar manufactured 
frem imported molasses, was 949,439 tons. 

In 1884 the approximate production, under 2 cents per pound duty, 
of domestic sugar w:'s 120,000 tons, and the foreign imported product 
was 1,250,000 tons. 

It will be observed that, under an average of rate more than 50 per 
cent. ad valorem in 1884, we produced less sugar than in 1850, under 
an ad valorem duty of 30 per‘cent., and that in 1850 the domestic prod- 
uct was 47 per cent. of the whole consumption, while in 1884 it was 
less than 10 per cent. ; 

To give Louisiana the 2 cents per pound protection, which amounted, 
on the estimated annual product, to the sum of $5,000,000, the general 
community was required to pay imposts to the extent of $49,000,000. 
As an economic question, it would have been better and easier for the 
Government to have paid this sum as a direct bonus for the benefit of 
this hungry infant industry. 

It is believed that by adequate effort tea can be grown in certain sec- 
tions of Georgia and South Carolina; that cocoanuts on the southern 
coast of Florida, and, as for that matter, bananas, with adequate out- 
lays for hot-houses, can be produced; but it is neither wise nor allow- 
able to minister to local pride and whim simply because they are Amer- 
ican at such costly expenditures to the people. 

In the instance of wool, for the convenience of 9,665 flock-masters 
and the herders employed, it has enhanced prices on the manufactured 
woolen products that are needful to the sixty million of American peo- 
ple. 

The domestic product of wool for 1884 was 308,000,000 pounds, and 
the imported product for 1885 was a fraction more than 70,500,000 
pounds, more than one-half being consumed for carpets, so that the tax 
is practically a protection only to the wools produced upon the high- 
priced lands of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. All the taxes are 
for the benefit of this limited section, whose valuable lands could be 
more profitably worked in some other way and in some other form. 
The lands in these States are no more valuable than are the lands of 
New York, where the farmers raise sheep for mutton, and not for wool, 


‘and realize a fair profit. 


The consumption of wool in 1840 was 4.3 pounds per capita, and in 1880 
it was 6 pounds. This amount is much below the normal, healthy de- 
mand, but the enhanced cost of manufactured woolens incident to 
heavy duties on the raw material restricts the purchase thereof, and 
thus really cripples all alike. Cheap raw material, cheap manufact- 
ured products, and a larger and ultimately more remunerative market 
will always be found conjoined. But the vice of this pretended friend- 
ship to the farmers is to be found not only in the narrow, selfish follies 
that I have indicated, but in the further facts that the great bulk of 
agricultural products have no practical or hurtfal competition, need no 
protective duties, and the nominal duties are not available for them, 
nor were they intended to be. 

This so-called protection to the farming interests is simply a tub 
thrown to the agricultural whale, and is one of the most transparent 
frauds and shallowest pretenses that has ever been imposed upon the 
American people. 

In order to place this question beyond dispute we have only to refer 
to the statistics of the country showing the amountof capital invested 
in farming and manufactures and the profits derived from each. These 
facts will fully illustrate the practical working of the present tariff and 
will clearly prove that its discriminations are not impartially made in 
the interest of the general community, but of one favored class, the 
manufacturers of the country. 

As confirmative ef this position I submit the following tables, based 
upon data derived from the census of 1880 and other oflicial sources: 


No. 1.—The amount of capital, ni nber of laborers or operatives, and the 
aggregate value of products of agriculture and manufactories in the United 
Slates in 1880. 


Industries. Capital. Operacives. ‘aaa [ 
AgtleeBteEt® sccecescecvsineisininibcctsietgeial $10, 709, 966, 634 6,500,000 | $2,212,540, 927 
Manufactories.........0...crsssssrscsosssesere 2, 790, 272, 606 3, 232,629 | 5,369,579, 191 


The volume of capital employed in agriculture is derived by adding 
the itéms found in this census of value of farms, buildings, fences, 
implements, and fertilizers. 

The number of agricultural laborers is based upon an addition of 
farm employers, 3,000,000; the tenant farmers, more than 28 per cent. 
of the 4,000,000 farmers given in the census; market gardeners; and 
more tha. four-fifths of the farm proprietors. 

To ascertain the actual workers in factories 500,000 laborers have 





been added to the 2,752,629 employés as enumerated in the censug 
with the view of representing supervisional and outside work of 1) 


253,852 established manufactories. - 


No. 2.—General statistics of agriculture and mauufactures in the United 
States from 1850 to 1880. 
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I have embraced in the value of farms the census items of implements and 


machinery for each period. 


The following statement and tables of profit and loss by manufact- 
uring industry in Illinois and Massachusetts for 1880 was kindly fur- 
nished me by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and derived from the reports of the chiefs of the 
bureaus of statistics of those States: 


No. 3.—Profit and loss by manufacturing industries, Illinois and Jassi* 
chusetts, 1880; establishments paying annually $5,000 or more in wages. 


(The calculations in this table are made up from the report on manufactures, 
Tenth Census (1880), cost being obtained by adding to the wages paid 6 per cent. 
on the capital and 10 per cent. on the reported value of the product. The latter 
item is considered as fairly covering the miscellaneous expenses of conducting 
the business and disposing of the product. ] 
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not indicate the condition in 1880 of the great in- 
‘ De en ed manufactures in the United States, but their 
relative progress for the period covered by the data, and the degree of 
ity with which they may be prosecuted under existing law. The 
facts are not only instructive but should be suggestive to the law- 
makers of the Republic. The first table illustrates the unequal fortunes 
of the agriculturist and manufacturer. Labor and capital in each class 
combines to produce the values that minister to human wants and 
comforts, but with very dissimilar results, _ 

Six million and a half of agriculturists, with more than ten thou- 
sand seven hundred millions of capital, produce only $2,212,540,927, 
while less than three millions and a quarter of manufacturing workers, 
with not more than two thousand eight hundred million of capital, 
create a product worth $5,369, 579,191—that is, the manufacturers, with 
one-fourth the capital and one-half the labor, create products twice as 
valuable as those created by the tillers of the soil. Can such a condi- 
tion of things arise under just and equal Jaws? Can such industrial 
inequalities, among a common citizenship, continue except from the 
presence and influence cf class legislation of the most pernicious char- 

° 

ae While the facts of the first table show not only inequalities in the 
fortunes of the two great classes of our citizens but suggest unfriendly 
and unwise legislation as largely the result of such inequality, the 
second table emphasizes the lesson of the first and indicates that the 
present disabilities of our agriculturists will be perpetuated upon them 
and become more grevious in their effect unless wiser counsels prevail 
among those who control and determine the revenue policy and legis- 
lation of the country. t . 

Beginning in 1850, and proceeding under a just system of revenue 
laws until 1860, the value of farms advanced from $3,423,163,064 to 
$6,891,163,567, and our-live stock for like period advanced from $544,- 
180,586 to $1,089,329,915, being an increase of 100 per cent. From 1860 
to 1870, under a vicious tariff law, the value of farms advanced to 
$9,599,682,290 and the value of live-stock to $1,525,276,543, and the 
value of products, reported for the first time in the census, was $2, 447,- 
538,658. This decade witnessed a reduction in the relative advance in 
the values of both farm and live-stock as contrasted with the previous 
ten years of at least 60 per cent., the increase in 1870 in each case he- 
ing only 40 per cent. of the values of 1860. 

From 1860 to 1870 we find farms worth $10,709,966,634, being 9 
per cent. increase only over their values ten years before, and find live- 
stock worth $1,500,384,707, being less by nearly $25,000,000 than the 
value of 1870, and value of products is found to be $2,212,540,927, 
being less than the product of 1870 by more than $230,000,000. Con- 
trast the decay and depression of the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try as exhibited by these figures with the advance and growth of man- 
ufactories for the same period. In 1850 there were 123,025 manufact- 
uring establishments, with a capital of $533,245,357 and a product of 
$1,109,106,616. In 1880 there were 253,852 establishments, with a 
capital of $2,709,272,606 and a product of $5,369,579,191. 

Over these four decades, and especially since 1860, their interests 
have constantly prospered, have increased in number, capital, and value 
of products. In 1850 the value of products exceeded the capital nearly 
100 per cent. In 1860 the value of products over capital was more 
than 100 per cent., and has increased in the same ratio in 1870 and 
1880. This good fortune to the manufacturing lords was not an acci- 
dent, but a specific result of class legislation. They did not earn it, 
but it was given from without. This is the result of an unnatural con- 
dition of things, and is abnormal, and can not be maintained except 
by injustice and oppression. 

The third table is introduced to show the greater security under the 
present tariff system of manufactures as contrasted with agricultural 
pursuits. In these two representative States, Illinois and Massachu- 
setts, it shows that in the former 67 and in the latter 66 per cent. of the 
factories make profits, and in 32 or 33 per cent. lose or fail. What 
a startling contrast is presented in these statistics between the con- 
dition and fortunes of this former class and that of the millions of 
toilers who depend upon the soil for support. More than two-thirds 
of our enormous revenue is raised upon imports, and four-fifths of this 
is derived from taxes levied on manufactured fabrics consumed and used 
by the gio. not from import dues derived from agricultural 
products. protection was not designed to foster agriculture, and 
does not go there though its votaries have to bear the greater part of 
the financial burden involved in thir protective system, both in the 
increased taxes, and the increased cost of many of the articles that are 
necessary for their comfort and convenience. 
other claim, equally unallowable, is that set forth in behalf of 
labor. Take the report of the Tariff Commission, which was Republi- 
can, and take the standard Republican speeches from the hustings and 

and the two salient points found in each will be the magni- 
tude and grandeur of the manufacturing interests of the country, and 
the argument of last resort to the voters that these interests must be 
maintained in order to pay the workers of America the wages that their 
dignity as American citizens demands. They assert that the workers 
in our manufactories receive higher wages than the laborers in free-trade 
England, and it is modestly suggested that the duties on certain com- 
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petitive foreign products are requisite to enable our manufacturers not 
only to pay these adequate wages, but that such duties are the measures 
of difference between the cost of production of the foreign and domestic 
commodities. They might add that the American receives more than 
similar workmen in high-protective France, Germany, and Russia; con- 
sequently their first citation proves nothing. 

The insincerity of the claim, when considered in connection with 
our labor troubles, is illustrated by the statistics just referred to. 

The manufacturers are making 37 per cent. profit, and yet all the 
manufacturing centets are pivotal points for industrial strikes; show- 
ing that, although ability to do so exists, these monopolistic capitalists 
have failed to pay their workmen satisfactory wages. Superior wages 
are paid to American workmen because of their superior ability, and 
in view of the amount and superiority of their work. While their 
wages are higher nominally their labor is really cheaper to their em- 
ployers than would be inferior and lower wage-workers. 

The term wages when considered as a compensation is a measure of 
the value of work, like money measures debts; but when considered in 
relation to products that the laborers’ wants require, when its purchas- 
ing rather than its paying qualities are contemplated, its ability de- 
pends upon its concomitant surroundings, depends upon what it rep- 
resents. The worker whose wages are 50 cents per day and who can 
purchase his supplies for 40 cents is as well to do as the man who works 
for $1 per day but is compelled to expend for thes ame supplies 90 
cents. They each save 10 cents per day, though the nominal wagesof 
one are double that of the other. So, if it should occur that the pro- 
tective system that increases wages 50 per cent. should, at the same 
time, as it does, enhance the value of products for which these wages 
are to be expended 75 per cent., the wage improvement is apparent, 
not real. 

The statistics of the country abundantly prove that this system, even 
when it does increase the nominal wages of laborers, increases in a 
greater ratio the value of the commodities and necessities that these 
wages must purchase. 

Any system that improves wages without a corresponding improve- 
ment of the general prosperity isasham. It may supply a stimulant 
to the workman that draws out the strength that is in him, but gives 
neither bread nor meat to add to his positive strength. 

Mr. Speaker, in territorial extent, variety of climate, fertility of soil, 
multiplicity and volume of mineral resources, we possess the condi- 
tions of great industrial development almost as fully as if we were the 
owners of the continent. In all the things needful for healthy and com- 
fortable subsistence of a great population, needful for wealth and re- 
finement, needful for defense against foreign foes, we are amply sup- 
plied. By the utilization of these precious gifts we have become great 
and independent. It is both wise and proper that we should appre- 
ciate and improve these privileges, as fully as may be, in the exercise 
of our constivutional powers, and in equal justice to every class of our 
people. 

But there are some elements of production which we do not possess, 
which we can not create profitably, and the things we lack render us 
dependent upon our exterior relations and constitute the basis of that 
commerce which contemplates not only an exchange of commodities, 
but secures that intermingling of different peoples, and that inter- 
communication of thought that produce the good will between nations 
upon which the peace of the world rests. 

While appreciating the primary importance of national independence, 
both for purposes of support and defense, when it becomes so absolute 
as to isolate us, it is to be deprecated as breeding selfishness, dwarf- 
ing the national charities, and creating that ‘‘ pride,’’ both in the na- 
tion and the individual, ‘‘ that goeth before destruction.’’ 

I would therefore eschew the legislation that proposes, simply be- 
cause they are American, to build up unprofitable, special industries 
at the expense of the many for the benefit of the few. I hope never 
to see the day, Mr. Speaker, when we shall not find it to our interest 
to exchange the things that we profitably produce for articles that we 
may desire or need that are produced by other nations. 

In conclusion, I call attention to a phase of the industrial problem 
that sometimes seems to be overlooked. In the beginning of the Re- 
public, when our industries were young, we were met in their devel- 
opnient by fierce competition, and discriminative legislation, by the 
consent of all parties, was invoked in their behalf. 

This legislation has continued to this date, and when conjoined with 
American intelligence, skill, and enterprise has contributed to make 
our industrial progress, in every direction, truly wonderful. We have 
created and supplied a great home market, and have gone abroad and 
occupied fields hitherto possessed by our competitors. The effect of 
this phenomenal success has been, to some extent, to produce confusion 
of judgment and superciliousness of spirit. 

The impression obtains that, if our victory is not final at all events, 
the fiercest of the conflict is over. The impression also prevails that 
what we have achieved is a legislative success, is to be referred to the 
extraordinary, and what I am constrained to characterize as the un- 
wise and oppressive discriminative legislation of the last twenty years. 
There is an error in each of these impressions. The hottest of the con- 
flict is not over, because other competing nations have rapidly progressed 
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also, and, like ourselves, they are making new industrial combinations, 
improving and multiplying the appliances of production and commerce, 
and are preparing to retrieve in new fields the losses they have sus- 
tained in the old. 

Nor is the victory final, nor will it be, as long as human wants in- 
spire men to wage the industrial battle of life. Wemust expect, as the 
price of continued victory, strife and effort, for weshall never reach the 
vantage-ground where we can dispense with watchful effort. It is an 
error still more grave to attribute our industrial successes mainly to 
legislation. They are to be referred to the enterprise of American capi- 
tal, and theingenuity, skill, versatility, and irresistible energy of Ameri- 
can workmen. 

Protective legislation, on this subject at all events, has reached its 
limit, and American industries hereafter, based upon the exceptionally 
favorable conditions of our geographical position, climate, soil, mineral 
resources, and free institutions, must achieve and maintain their suc- 
cess by the superior enterprise and skill of American producers. The 
excellence of the citizen, in virtue, intelligence, and resources, and not 
the favoritism of the law, must be our guarantee of future industrial 
progress, 





Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN LITTLE, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursdsy, January 20, 1887, 


On the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regulate commerce. 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A statement of reasons influencing any member in his 
vote upon an important measure becoming law may have value. 
cially is this true where controversy is likely to arise as to the true intent 
and construction of the measure. 

This consideration leads me to submit some observations, under the 
general leave, upon the interstate-commerce bill. 

That Congress has the authority to legislate upon the subject of in- 
terstate commerce as it pertains to common carriers of all kinds under 
the specific grant ‘‘io regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States and with the Indian tribes,’’ is beyond the 
pale of profitable controversy. What Congress may do, if anything, 
toward regulating commerce wholly within a State, if such regulation 
becomes necessary or expedient to the full and effective enjoyment of 
its authority eo specifically given, is a question not involved in this 
bill, and not necessary now to be considered. 

I may say, however, that for one I am unwilling to subscribe to the 
broad and unqualified doctrine tedly here and elsewhere 
that under ne circumstances can Congress in the exercise of this power 
interfere with common carriers ting, or commerce carried on, 
wholly within a State. It is conceivable that cases may arise under 
this very bill, matured into law, where its enforcement may be hindered 
or even defeated by great railroad corporations acting entirely within 
State boundaries. 

Take the case of the New York Central Railroad, leading from Buf- 
falo to New York city, altogether within the State of New York. 
Should this great highway of commerce be so managed, and it seems 
to me it might be so ed, as to impede, frustrate, or render im- 
practicable the operation or enforcement of such a law as this in re- 
spect of other lines, interstate, competing for freights between other 
States and that great seaboard city, carried by, but not stored on its way 
at Buffalo; in sucha case could not Co raise its hands in support 
of its own enactment, in restraint of interference with the due opera- 
tion thereof? Would Congress be compelled to give up its jurisdiction 
over these competing interstate lines because of the conduct of the State 
line, or could it exert a restraining authority over the latter? 

Strong reason might be urged for such an exercise of incidental power, 
supported by analogies in legislation and by judicial decision. But 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. 

The wrongs which the commerce of the country because of the 
conduct of railroads have been so often portrayed in Congress and out 
that they need not be recounted. They are generally known, and in no 


quarterdenied. That these evils, quite ibly often are, 
as to railroads crossing State lines, correction by State authority, 
is judicially established. are wi and far- if not 
colossal. They affect individuals and communities, to take 


from one for the upbuilding of another, to impose unjust and unrea- 
sonable burdens, and to subject to sudden and severe losses. 
Congress alone is adequate to afford the legislative correction, and 





























the time has fally come for its action. Indeed, the people have 
complained at its delay hitherto. The question then is not wheth¢; 
we shall legislate, but how we shall legislate. It is even narrower 
than that at this particular juncture. It is just now whether we s}),)| 
take the legislation proposed by the conference report or none, for the 
report is not amendable. 

With the differences, substantially the same as two years ago, dey. 
oped between the two Houses, the agreement upon another report, shoulq 
this one be defeated and especially defeated because of departure from 
the House bill, would be exceedingly doubtful at this late day of the 
session. If another agreement were reached its adoption would be as 
doubtful. The practical question then is whether we shall take this 
bill reported from the conference or none; take it, or defer action to 
the next Congress, or the next, or the next. In this situation, wit} 
understanding of the measure, I can not hesitate in my support. 

If we are to wait till a bill is matured to suit the views of al], or 
until even plausible objections cease to be made, we shall wait forever, 
Yet, much as legislation may be needed and is desired, if the fear of 
evil consequences expressed by the opponents of this measure had sub- 
stantial basis in its provisions, it should not be adopted, even though 
its errors might be cured at the next session. But after thouchtfy] 
examination of the objections made I am persuaded there is no good 
ground for such fear. 

What about this bill, then, which a few, assuming with precisely as 
much information as modesty to speak for all, say nobody wants yet 
everybody intends to vote for? : 

An attentive reading will disclose, Iam sure, two chief underlying 
principles or features which it is framed and fashioned to impress upon 
the business of common carriers subject to its provisions; that is, those 
doing a carrying business across State lines, namely: 

1. Reasonableness and justice in all charges. 

2. Equality, all things considered, in accommodations and facilities, 
as well as in charges. 

I might add a third, although perhaps a corollary to the first, to 
wit: Reasonable permanency in rates once established. Its provisions 
seem to me intended, and not inaptly devised and constructed, to give 
effect to and enforce the plain common-law principles indicated. 

The first of these isthe chief one. Itis formulated in the first section, 
and forms, tomy mind, the great, commanding, pervading precept of the 
measure. It is in these words: 

All charges made for any service rendered, or to be rendered, in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property as aforesaid, or in connection therewit). or for 


the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of such property SHALL br . 
sonable and just. s ’ 


justly 


imy 


applies to all the railroad and other lines contemplated by the 

to all their charges of every kind and character pertaining to 
traffic or carriage across any State line. It is always a present com- 
mand in ofany service. Whatever else happens, whatever other 
rule pertains, ‘‘all charges shall be reasonable and just.’’ This rule is 
absolute. No power can suspend, no tribunal refuse to enforce it. It 
is the guiding star of the measure in cases of doubt and uncertainty. 
It is the key for the solution of difficulties under the suspension «lause 
of section 4, which manifestly was inserted that it might be relieved 
of possible hindrance in any case. 

Subsidiary or ancillary rules are laid down as aids in the apy)!ication 
and enforcement of these common-law ones. 

The rule against discrimination in charges, the one against discrimi- 
nation in accommodations and facilities, the one against rebates and 
drawbacks which are mere devices to cover up favoritism in mites, the 
one on the long and short haul, the one against pooling, are of this 
character. I t include in the category the general prohibition of 
favoritism. And right here it is worth while to note a fact not men- 
tioned in this discussion, so far as I have heard, that the eflect of all 
these provisions unquestionably will be to prevent the issue of free 

for carriage across a State line—a circumstance not of the creat 
portance in itself, yet worthy of mention. 


It 
bill 


The prohibited are in the judgment of Congress—if it so be— 
_ le and work injustice. Their prohibition is just so much 
— toward the application and enforcement of the great com- 
mon law precepts referred to. ee 

Instead of lea it to the slow process of the courts to work ous 
- ache and doings not itted by these principles of 
the common law, Congress starts out in this new field of national !xs1s- 


lation and jurispradence, if I may so term it, with a few of su: prc 
tices defined and condemned, leaving it to the future to make su°4 
alditions, subtractions, alterations and corrections as experience Ms) 


suggest. i ae 
It will be observed that these ancillary provisions are uot o! the “s* 
iron pattern. Carriers, for instance, are not prohibited absolute!y !r0" 


charging one more for agiven service than another person 0° 
the same or a service. It is only when the services are contempe, 
raneous and “under substantially Eee Cece ee id 
conditions,”’ that the prohibition applies. It is not absolutely tor)" 
den to give a to one person, place, or commodity over “" 
other. Betty on ‘‘undue or unreasonable 


or advantage 
against ing more in the az 


that isinhibited. So the prohibition 
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transportation of passengers or like kind of property for a 
~— _, a longer distance, &c., is notabsolute. It may be relieved 
against by the commission. I should prefer to say it is left with the 
commission to determine in what cases the common-law rule of sec- 
tion 1 relieves against it. ad ae ats 

‘And why this freedom from rigidity in these ancillary provisions’ 
My answer is: Simply and solely that the great common law rules 
spoken of may have free scope for unimpeded operation in all cases and 
under any all circumstances and conditions. Orcs 

Cases might arise, and they often do, where reasén and justice would 
unite in granting preferences and advantages in shipment as to one 

ity, or locality overanother. Shipments—I donot al- 
person, commodity, : P a 
jude to those for “charitable purposes ’’—to or from localities suffering 
from or threatened with on emics, or other calamities, are of this 
class. So, perhaps, would be those the failure to make which would 
cause great and iar loss or hardship. Quantity and character of 
shipments and business concerned may be factors in the question. 

There are various objections urged to the bill as it comes from the 
conference committee. Some — it because it is not sufficiently 
radical—does not go the lengths they think they desire; others for an 

ite reason. 
Phe main objections seem to be directed at the fourth section and 
from opposite standpoints. That section reads: 

Sec, 4. That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggre- 
gate for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property, under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line, in the same direction, the shorter being included 
within the longer distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common r within the terms of this act to charge and receive as great com- 
pensation for a shorter as for alonger distance: Provided, however, That upon 
application to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act. such 
common earrier may, in special after investigation by the commission, be 
authorized to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for the transpor- 
tation of passengers or property; and the commission may from time to time 

be the extent to which such designated common carrier may be relieved 
the operation of this section of this act. 

One refuses his support because there is any long-and-short-haul 
provision at.all; another because that provision is not absolute: one 
because it is in any case commanded that such a rule shall be enforced; 
the other because it is not so commanded in every case. I care only 
to notice briefly someof the objectionsof the former. They come from 
sources entitled to t respect. 

Many commercial bodies and men of large experience and mature 
judgment have petitioned us to eliminate this section. I beg to hand 
in’ to be printed as an appendix to these remarks, a letter from the 
Messrs. Whiteley & Kelly, of Springfield, Ohio, as a forcible and able 
presentation of objections to this section as well as one lending strong 
sapport to other mooted provisions. They are manufacturers of the 
Champion harvesting machines, which are sent from that city annually 
to per every cereal-producing locality in the country, as well as to 
all the civilized countries in the world. Perhaps fifty to seventy-five 
thousand of these machines are thus shipped out every year. Their 
experience, therefore, with common carriers, as to local, through, and 
foreign freights, is, and has been, such as to entitle their judgment on 
this subject to great weight. 

It will be observed, however, that they, like many others who have 
sent in their protests, are under a misapprehension as to the section. 
It does not, as they su require that no more per mile be charged 
for the short than the long haul. The prohibition is simply that no 
more in the aggregate shall be charged. Under the section a railroad, 
for illustration, would not be authorized to charge them a greater sum 
for shipping a reaper or mower from Springfield, Ohio, to Indianapo- 
lis than to ship the same or a like machine cu through Indianapolis to 
Saint Louis, “under substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions.’ It would not follow that if the railroad’s charge for a car-load 
of say ten machines to the latter point were $100, its charge for a single 
machine to the former must not exceed $10; for the “‘ conditions and 
cireumstances’”” would not necessarily be the same. The amount 
onpeee is a circumstance to be considered, doubtless. 

or would it follow for the same reason if its charge for fifty car- 
loads to Saint Louis were $100 each that the charge to Indianapolis for 
a single car-load should not exceed that figure. I mean it would not 
follow from this section. Independently of this section, however, if 
$100 for the car, or $10 for the single machine, to Indianapolis would 
be an or unjust charge, it would be unlawful and could 
- be — because of the common-law rule in section 1, which, 

operative. 

There little doube that the vast bulk of the through carrying busi- 
ness of the country is now done in accordance with—that is, not in con- 
traveution to—the long-and-short haul provision. There will be no 
revolution therefore in this business, and no material drawback to busi- 
ness interests generally. That there will be some disturbance for a 
time, by ap at needed changes and corrections, I do not question. 
Shipments of farm products from the far West east to the seaboard at 
unremunerative rates will be checked, and, in time, perhaps, turned to 
other and nearer markets. In reason and justice should they not be? 
Losses in such ts must be made up by increase of way freights. 
Is this right? y should the Ohio farmer, for instance, pay an excess 
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of freight to carry his grain and cattle to the Eastern markets in order 
that the Colorado farmer may ship his there to compete at less than the 
cost of carriage? 












cessive freights for the benefit of those at the ends of carrying lines? 
Ohio farmers pay for their advantages of proximity to markets in the 
increased cost of their land. 
away in high freights for the benefit of others. 
or wrong as to Ohio farmers is right or wrong, of course, as to those of 
other States. 
vantages of their location and soil. 
and the railroads should not disturb their enjoyment by burdensome 
freights. 














stock-raising in Ohio and other Middle States I think is quite proba- 
ble; and this I think, also, quite reasonable and just. 
through rates be raised, or all rates—which is more probable—equal- 
ized to conform to the law, the effect will be the same. 
munities will be more certainly than hitherto assured of the rightful 
advantages of their proximity to markets; and this remark will apply 
also to mining and other industrial interests. 









not great, not violent, but moderate and gradual, will result in manu- 
facturing industries. 
investigation and known by common observation, that manufacturing 
establishments have necessarily been drawn from localities of their 
choice, where their products are most needed, to great cities on account 
of the reduced rates on railroads allowed there. 
this policy of the railroad interests which are concentrated at the great 
centers such cities have grown enormously at the expense of the rest of 
the country. 
tendency it will, in my humble judgment, prove a great blessing to 
thecountry. Atany rate, the country and smaller town manufactories 
will no longer be subjected to so unequal a contest with their city rivals. 























lieve from the requirement that ‘‘all charges * * * shall be rea- 
sonable and just,’’ it is difficult to understand what valid objection can 
be made to it. 
reasonable and just? How can a railroad demand more? 


mon law rule is to be applied in every case? Like the other ancillary 
rules referred to, this provision is only an aid in applying the great 
common law rule. 


principles lived up to. 
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In other words, why should the intermediate States be taxed by ex- 


And these advantages should not be taxed 
And what is right 


The farmers of any State are entitled to the natural ad- 
They pay for them in their lands, 


That the tendency of this measure will be to stimulate farming and 
Should the 


Farming com- 


Again, it may be—it probably will be—that a healthful disturbance, 


It has become so, as shown in the Congressional 


In this way and by 


If this clause shall materially check and hinder this 


When one remembers that the long-and-short-haul clause does not re- 


How can any shipper ‘ask to pay less than what is 


It may be retorted, what then is the use of section 4 if the com- 


There would be no need of any of these aids were the common law 
Section 4 serves, so to speak, to shift the burden. 
Under it the controling presumption is that reason and justice require 
short hauls to be made as cheaply, in the aggregate, as long ones under 
like conditions and circumstances, and it is for those who assert the 
contrary to establish their claim before the commission. Without the 
section the presumption would be in favor of the practice adopted, and 
he who would assert the contrary would have to complain to the com- 
mission or go into court and establish his claim. Thus it seems to me 
the section will prove very useful. 

It is objected that the commission created is given vast and danger- 
ous powers, and its authority to relieve, in special cases, after examina- 
tion and under certain circumstances, against the operation of the long- 
and-short-haul provision, is cited as one such power. 

But this authority is of a judicial character. It is not for arbitrary 
exercise. I take it the commission can give relief, on investigation, in 
any case, to the extent and only to the extent that reason and justice 
may require. Otherwise, it would be suspending the common-law rule 
of section 1, which it has no power to do. The principle of construc- 
tion and execution of law is familiar, that all provisions of an act must 
be given operation when thatcan be done. Aside from this one feature 
it is really interesting to note how little power the commission has. Its 
other authority is, I believe, entirely of an inquisitorial, advisory, or 
ancillary character. 

It may investigate, advise, complain, and sue. That is about the 
sum of its alleged dangerous powers. The courts are always between 
it and binding orders and decrees, eveninsubpeenaing witnesses. But 
suppose it had great powers? Is that an objection to its creation? 
What officer of the United States is not clothed with powers that might 
not be dangerously exerted? When has injury sprung from the dan- 
gerous exercise of authority? It is in the mind of all when harm, 
appalling harm, came from lack of exercise of power! The commis- 
sioners are subject to removal by the President, and liable to impeach- 
ment. That is ample security even if they were fatally bent on mis- 
chief. 

It is further objected that the phrase ‘‘ under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions,’’ as found in section 4 and elsewhere in 
the bill, is vague, ambiguous, uncertain, and sure to give rise to litiga- 
tion. Theclause with which it is connected, wherever occurring, forms 
a part of a rule to be applied in numberless situations. Specific lan- 
guage, asif there were butone condition of things, is impossible. Gen- 
eral terms alone can be used. Let him who thinks he can improve on 
this phrase try his hand ata substitute. Before he proceeds far he will 
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probably conclude to let it stand and leave its interpretation to the 
one who is to tell just what equity is, and what is meant by the familiar 
phrase, ‘‘reasonable and just.’’ 

It seems to me there will be no such difficulty in practice as is an- 
ticipated. Suits undoubtedly will arise, not so much because of doubt 
as to the meaning of the phrase, as because of dispute of fact i 
the existence of alleged circumstances and conditions. Butshould liti- 
gation occur, the decisions and judgments of courts will be worth 
more than their cost. ‘The common law will be enriched, which is the 
best and the least costly of all law. 

Again, still it is objected that the State courts are not given jurisdic- 
tion concurrently with the national courts under the bill. Itis sufficient 
to say, in reply, that by express reservation the State courts will retain 
all their present jurisdiction—all they would have without this act. 
This bill in no way curtails any one in his rights or remedies as per- 
tains to State courts. It adds new ones which he may pursue before 
other tribunals. Thatisall. This is of a class of objections which 
are merely captious and need not be further noticed. 

After as thoughtfal a consideration to these and other objections 
urged against this bill as I could give, I do not find them of sufficient 
moment to defeat or endanger legislation on this subject. 

I feel that a beginning should be no longer delayed. These na- 
tional highways of commerce, operating more than a hundred thou- 
sand miles of road, representing thousands of millions of capital, and 
gathering annually from the people eight hundred millions of money— 
an income largely in excess of that of any government of the world— 
have come to be, through combinations and combination influences, an 
enormous and an enormously growing power. A controling and guid- 
ing authority over it, on behalf of the public, is no longer merely de- 
sirable; it is a public necessity. The United States alone can provide 
that authority. There is no other power strong enough. This bill 
makes at least the beginning to that end, and, in my opinion, a fairly 
good one. It may not be wisest in all its appointments and features. 
I, myself, should have preferred a more simple measure, But its su- 
perfluities, defects, and errors, if they exist, can readily be lopped off, 
supplied, or corrected as they develop themselves. 

In fact, one of the good results of the law may be to reveal its own 
shortcomings and mistakes and open up the way to better legislation. 

The bill has at least the elements and foundation of a good legis- 
lative structure. It may not be the panacea for all real or supposed 
railroad ills—it is quite sure not to be. It is quite sure to disappoint 
its most sanguine friends in not accomplishing all they expect. On 
the whole, however, it will prove, I doubt not, to be greatly beneficial. 

Mr Speaker, give the common-law precepts underlying and pervad- 
ing this bill full scope and operation; let its provisions be administered 
in complete accordance therewith, and the measure matured into law 
will prove a beneficent one, and be numbered among the great enact- 
ments of the American Congress. 





SPRINGFIELD, O10, January 14, 1887. 


Dear Str: Other pressing en nts have prevented us from earlier care- 
fully examining into the provisions of the Reagan-Cullom interstate-commerce 
bill, which we need not advise you, owing to our extensive business interests 
and their connections with the general business interests and the prosperity of 
the country, we feel especially interested in, 

As extensive manufacturers of agricultural implements and machinery we 
necessarily sustain very close relations to other manufacturing and mining in- 
terests, notably the manufacture of iron and steel in all its various forms, the 
miningof coal, ores, &c., and to the entire farming community, and whatever 
affects the general manufacturing, mining, and agricultural interests of this 
omer directly interests and affects us, as well as all other parties engaged in 
similar pursuits. 

That some kind of interstate-commerce legislation is probably demanded and 
might be made advantageous, or at least mutually equitable to all of the various 
interests of the country, we agree, and it would be specially desirable that Con- 
= should so legisiate as would avoid the necessity of State or Territorial leg- 

lation by any of the several States'‘and Territories, and thus secure as far as 
ticable uniform laws veces the commerce of the country, but in this 

egislation we think you will agree with us that the greatest care should be ex- 
— , 80 that in endeavoring to correct existing errors graver ones are not 
caused. 

In this connection, after a careful examination of the bill referred to, together 
with the amendments thereto agreed upon by the Cullom conference commit- 
tee, we are of the opinion that while certain provisions of the bill should meet 
with general approval, other provisions of it are seriously and ad- 
verse to the interests of the country generally. 

Sections 2and 3. While the provisions of the bill generally, and y 
sections 2 and 3 prohibiting any discrimination by common in favor of 
or against any person, firm, ry me or corporation would not be 
if it could be applied to unjust d mination, we think it hardly fair or 
cable to prevent discrimination which may be advantageous and oy table. 
However, if that portion of section 2 which reads as follows: “A like cotem- 
poraneous service in the transportation of a like kind of traffic under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and condi! considering 


” is construed the vol- 
ume of business done by each and its value to the common carrier, &c., we see 
no special objections to the provisions of sections 2 and 3. 

Section 4, known as the long and short haul section, which vides “‘ that it 
shall be unlawful to charge or receive any greater com! in the aggre- 


gate for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances and conditions for a shorter a a 
distance over the same line in the same direction, the shorter eo 
within the 1] distance "’ is, we think, the most objectionable or pro- 
vision of the bill, for while this section also provides that upon ppptiontion to 
the commission such common carrier may in special cases, after 

by the commission, be authorized to charge less for longer than shorter 
tances, &e., to the extent which may from time to time be 
commission, unless the exemptions from the provision of 
commission were made the rule instead of the 
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of the mission of the railroad and transportation companies to foster and 

uiid up in every way practical all of the various agricultural, mining, many). 
facturing, and commercial interests of the country, for in that the 


y best pro- 


mote the general interests, and in this each particular line of railroad should 
not only be permitted but, if practical, required to co-operate with its connect. 
ing lines in transporting to market the product of the country on « basis that 
will enable it to compete successfully with similar products of other portions of 
the country, and in order to do this the railroads must necessarily govern their 
revenue to a certain extent by what the product can afford to pay. 

Take as an illustration the Cambria Iron Company, of Johnstown, Pa., one of 
the largest producers of steel and iron in the country, located on the Pennsy). 
vania Railroad. If said railroad company and its connecting lines were to charge 
the Cambria Iron Seger the same rate per mile on its product to all markets 
it would be deprived of many of its customers, and its customers would be de. 
prived of the competition thus afforded them in making favorable purchases, 
and the business of that company would be limited to supplying the trade within 
equal distances with other manufacturers in its line. 

Again, if the railroad companies are compelled to charge on wheat, corn, Kc. 
shipped from Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and other Western States over their lines 
to the Eastern markets the same rate per mile as they charge for business pass- 
ing the same or a shorter distance over their lines, they must necessarily mate- 
rially advance the rates, and to such a point that after paying the transportation 
the farmers of those Western States could not realize for their grain the expense 
of raising it, saying nothing of the value of their lands. 

And the same rule _— to the shipment of agricultural implements, ma- 
chinery, and merchandise generally from the Eastern and Central to the West- 
ern States would increase the prices of same to the Western farmers so that 
they could not afford to purchase them, evenif they could realize present prices 
for their product; while on the contrary, the fact that the railroad companies 
transport at a proportionately less rate agricultural implements and machinery 
from Ohio to Missouri, lowa, Kansas, Texas, Minnesota, Dakota, and territory 
farther West, as well as to points in the Eastern and New England States, and 
transport the farm products of those Western States to (he Eastern markets at 
proportionately less rates than the same is transported within the State of Ohio, 
or between points within the State of Ohio and adjoining States or Eastern 
markets is, we maintain, no injustice to any portion of the business interests of 
Ohio, while it is manifestly advantageous to the great mining and manufactur- 
ing interests of this State. 

It is impractical for manufacturers and equally impractical for railroad and 
transportation companies to realize the same net profits, earnings or revenue 
from all business of the same class. The railroadsare affected equally with the 
other business interests by competition and must necessarily adapt themselves 
to it,and any legislation tending to reduce the price of the produce of tle \\ est- 
ern farmer or increase the price of agricultural implements, machinery, ani all 
other supplies to him is antagonistic to the best interests of the people of Ohio, 
and we believe of the country generally. 

Through the open com: m and the necessity of enabling the farmer to pro- 
duce and market his crops at the lowest possible cost, as recognized by the 
manufacturers, the prices of agricultural implements and machinery have been 
steadily reduced until the profits of the manufacturer have been reduced to % 
minimum and in some cases entirely abrogated, and yet it is urged and pretty 
generally admitted that present areas high as the farmers can afford to 
pay in proportion to prices which they are able to realize for their products. 

Through the open competition in transportation, except where pools or other 
combinations have been formed, the railroad companies have aided the manu- 
facturer in reducing the cost of su to the farmer, and we believe that the 
very best guarantee of remunerative prices to the producer, as wel! as the low- 
est prices to the consumer is afforded by open competition in all classes of busi- 


including transportation. : 
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We presume it is hardly necessary for us to refer to the manifest objections to 
that feature of the bill giving the commission provided for almost unlimited 
power and the dangers attending the clothing of human beings with such 
power, the corruption likely to follow, &c.; and while it is undoubtedly proper 
that the business of the transportation companies, to the construction of which 
the people have contributed to a considerable extent, should be reasonably con- 
trolled by proper restrictions, in view of the enormous amount of capital in- 
vested by such companies, and the advantages to be derived from them by the 
community through efficient as well as apeeneney liberal management, it is, 
we think, very a whether, in justice, the Government can assume 
such unlimited control of the business of the railroads as is contemplated by 
the powers delegated by this bill to the commission, without first purchasing 
the property to be so controlled. 

For these and many other equally good reasons which we have no doubt will 
be apparent to you, we k this bill with its present objectionable features 
should not become a law, ae psoming that it will not and that another and 
more equitable and practical bill will be introduced, we beg to suggest inserting 
therein a provision making the common carrier whose officer or agent contracts 
for the transportation of property from any point within any of the States or 
Territories to any other point within any of the other States or Territories of the 
United States the agent of all of the other common carrier connecting lines by 
whom said property is to be transported from the point of shipment to destina- 
tion, binding them for the contracts and acts of said agent, so that the prepay- 
ment of freight at the contracted rate named in the bills of lading signed by the 
agent of the contracting line, or written contract or proposition made by said 
contracting line, or the tender of the freight at the rate named in such contracts 
to the line that delivers same at the pointof destination, shall be considered full 

yment or legal-tender of payment, and a refusal to accept in full payment so 
tendered and deliver the pees shall give the consignee or the shipper the 
right of action torecover the property by writ of replevin at the expense of said 
mmon carrier. 
“The object of this provision being to prevent a system of overcharging by the 
railroad companies at the point of delivery, and the serious difficulties and vex- 
atious delays experienced by shippers and consignees in collecting from the 
railroad companies overcharges which they have been required to pay on ship- 
ments, such a provision of law we believe would be just and equitable to all 
and relieve the community of one of the worst evils inflicted, and in many cases 
systematically practiced, upon the community, giving the railroad companies of 
the United States the use of millions of dollars collected by them from their 
patrons as ove + and refunded by them only at their pleasure, if at all. 
Very ully, 
oo AMOS WHITELY. 
W.N. WHITELY. 
0. 8, KELLY. 
Hion. Jouw Lartie, M. C., Washington, D. C. 





Agricultural Department. 





SPEECH 


HON. P. T. GLASS, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
InN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 12, 1887. 


The House being in the Committee of the Whole, and having under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 5190) to enlarge the powers and duties of the Department 


of Agriculture and tocreate an executive department to be known as the depart- 
ment of agriculture and labor— 


Mr. GLASS said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The industry of agriculture has hitherto been de- 
nied that recognition by Congress which its importance and magnitude 
deserved. The great industries of our country are: Agriculture, min- 
ing, manufacture, and commerce. I mention them in the order of their 
importance and utility, if not of their commercial value. These in- 
dustries have each received the fostering care of the Government, and 
especially have the latter two enjoyed it to a much larger extent than 
the first named—the greatest of them all. The creation by law of 


additional d. ts in our Government is not a new thing in Con- 
— ion. Originally there were established but five, the 


, the Army, the Law, and Post-Office Departments. 
Later on, the Navy, and still more recently, the Interior. And by 
this bill it is proposed to create the department of agriculture, and to 
make it one in fact as well as one in name; a department that will 
embrace the interests of three-fourths of our population, and almost 
the entire wealth-producing classes of the country. 

_ It has been asserted on this floor that Congress has no constitutional 
right to create a t, with an executive officer at its head, to 
represent and superintend that which does not belong to the Govern- 
ment; that Congress controls and directs our intercourse with foreign 
nations, and hence the State Department; provides and regulates the 
currency, regulates foreign and interstate commerce, and hence the 
Treasury; the Government possesses the Army and Navy, and hence 
these departments; and so with the Departments of Justice, the Post- 
Office, a Interior; ae that eer een eee at own the 
farms country and therefore no power to create an ex 
tive officer to look after them. os mh 

This is a narrow view and unworthy of that broad statesmanship 
that should control our actions on this floor. If authority is conferred 


by the Constitution to establish a bureau of agriculture and one of 


animal industries, it is certainly no greater stretch of er to declare 
it broad enough to embrace an execative depertnast uagel with 
similar duties. I have heard no such objections made to the creation 


be 






















































and continuance of these bureaus, the former having been established 
in 1839 and enlarged in 1862, and the latter more recently. 

The Constitution would appear broad enough to authorize protection 
to manufactures, bounties to commerce, and scientific expeditions to 
watch the transit of Venus, to search for the north pole, and to fish up 
the lost cities of Sodom and Gomorrah from the depths of the Dead 
Sea, but too narrow to authorize the creation of a department to pro- 
mote and develop the great agricultural industries of our country. 
Away with such constitutional theories! Again it has been said that, 
‘agriculture ’’ is not even mentioned in the Constitution. I willsay to 
gentlemen that the people demand the creation of such a department 
as this bill proposes, and if it can not be accomplished without, thirty 
millions of farmers will keep up the agitation until the word *‘ agricult- 
ure’? shalJl be put into the Constitution. 

The farmers constitute more than one-half of our population, and 
twenty-seven years ago they owned one-half of the wealth; but class 
legislation has transferred much of their earnings to the favored classes, 
and especially the corporations, and now they own but one-fourth. 
This is an appalling fact, and can only be accounted for on the hypoth- 
esis that pernicious legislation has enabled other less productive indus- 
tries to appropriate a part of the rewards of the farmers’ toils. The 
farmers of the land are the most patient and conservative portion of our 
population, and on this account have been subjected to an unjust share 
of governmental burdens. The 4,000,000 of farms in this country are 
tilled by 7,670,000 intelligent and law-abiding citizens, producing an- 
nually products valued at $3,000,000,000 upon farms worth $10,129,- 
096,776. They pay 75 per cent. of all Federal taxes and contribute 
of our exports more than 80 per cent, and have done so much of the 
time for more than fift? years. 

In view of such facts, will Congress longer refuse to do simple justice 
to this paramount industry and to dignify it with an executive officer 
to represent it in the Cabinet councils of the nation? Ithink not. Jus- 
tice requires that this large class shall have a spokesman near the Pres- 
ident, who may give his opinions upon all questions affecting their 
rights and interests, and especially in the discussion of treaties pro- 
posed to be negotiated with foreign powers. 

Reciprocity treaties almost invariably affect injuriously the farming 
interests of our people. Hence the necessity and importance of hav- 
ing a Cabinet minister at the council-board of the nation, who will 
have been prepared by his knowledge and practical experience to make 
a fall and clear presentation of the claims, rights, and interests of the 
farming classes. In nearly every instance where reciprocity treaties 
have been entered into with other governments it has been with coun- 
tries purely agricultural, whose products are similar to our own, hence 
the advantages arising therefrom have accrued almost exclusively to 
the manufacturing industries. 

It is so under the treaty with the Hawaiian Islands admitting sugar 
and rice into our Pacific ports free of duty in consideration that cer- 
tain manufactured products of this country be admitted free into the 
ports of the latter government. And so it would be under the pro- 
posed treaties with Mexico, the South American republics, and the 
West India Islands, and has been such under a similar treaty with 
Canada. In other words, reciprocity treaties are not generally pro- 
motive of the agricultural industries of our country, but in direct an- 
tagonism to them, and should not be favored by that class engaged in 
tilling the soil. Give tothe people engaged in this great and overshad- 
owing industry a Cabinet minister to watch and guard their interests, 
and to prevent as far as he may be able any wrong or injustice to the 
farming classes. Commerce and manufactures to some extent are rep- 
resented in the Cabinet by the Secretary of the Treasury, whilst the 
tillers of the soil have no special friend there whose voice might be- 
come potential to protect their rights. 

Other nations much less interested in the cultivation of the soil than 
ours have such cabinet ministers. Prussia, France, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, as well as others, have them, but it is left to this Government, al- 
most alone of the leading ones of the world, to withhold that justice 
which should be accorded in this regard. 

European countries through their advanced scientific systems of till- 
age have succeeded in doubling the productive capacity of their soils. 
In this country, with its virgin soil, we are producing only 14 bushels 
of wheat per acre as the general average. In England, where the land 
has been cultivated for more than a thousand years, the country makes 
a yield of 29 bushels, and in some of the countries in Europe as high 
as 35; and almost all of them a much larger yield than our country, now 
the largest wheat-producing country on the globe. 

How is this accomplished? By governmental encouragement, supple- 
menting private capital and enterprise. J.B. Laws, of Rothamsted, 
England, a public-spirited and scientific gentleman, at his expense es- 
tablished in 1843 an experimental farm, where he proposed to analyze 
soils, fertilizers, &c., and also to test the germinating properties of 
seeds, and their productive capacities under different conditions and 
under different modes of culture, and to publish the results to the 
world, so that the masses who were unable to make these costly ex- 
periments might avail themselves of his learning and benefaction. 

These experiments have been kept up with incalculable results for the 
advancement of agriculture and their scientific application to practical 
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farming. And since the establishment of this more than one hundred 
have been established on the continent, with equally beneficial results 
to those who till the soil. The time has come in the history of our 
farming when greater skill and knowledge of science is required to in- 
duce the earth to yield its annual crops in quantities to make farming 
remunerative and satisfactory. The complaint comes up from all over 
the country that the sprightly and educated young men are leaving the 
farms, and flocking to the cities to crowd the learned professions and 
the mercantile pursuits, chiefly because success upon the farm is as 
much the result of muscular power and brute force as it isof intellectand 
culture; and to avoid this character of competition they leave the farm. 
How can this state of things be changed? Make farming more at- 
tractive, and more of an intellectual pursuit. Establish the experiment 
stations, and these will constitute centers from which will go forth 
trained experts, scientific farmers, whose attainments will redound to 
the benefit and advancement of the whole class, just as West Point and 
Annapolis form the necleus of the educated and trained soldiers and 
seamen of our Army and Navy. 

The tiller of the soil has ever been the pioneer in civilization, while 
commerce has often led the way by opening up the unknown paths of 
the ocean; those engaged in it are often moved by the spirit of adven- 
ture, and rarely built up a true and substantial civilization, but too fre- 
quently corrupted, debauched, and retarded its progress. Ours is es- 
sentially an agricultural country, has been since its early settlement, 
and in the very nature of things must continue as such. Our farmers 
under a wise and just system of laws would be the most prosperous 
and contented under the sun. It is to them chiefly that we are in- 
debted for the stability of our institutions and the conservatism in the ad- 
ministration of our Government. Strikes and ri$ts are almost unknown 
among them, and communism and anarchism will never take root in 
their midst. There was more consideration given to this industry by 
public men in the early history of our Republic, when our lawmakers 
came more from the farming classes than they have latterly. One ortwo 
farmers now constitute the entire number of them sitting in the Cham- 
ber at the other end of this Capitol, and scarcely a dozen sit in this 
House. 

How inadequate is this representation in view of theirnumbers. We 
find sixty-five of the seventy-six members of the Senate belonging to 


the legal profession and about the same proportion occupying seats on 
this floor. The country needs the learning and ability of the legal 
profession and fully appreciates their usefulness; but not infre- 


quently use their learning to defeat important legislation in the interest 
of the farming classes. They are not in every instance familiar with 
the proposed legislation here in furtherance of our agriculture, and 
often have no practical knowledge of its effects upon the industry. 

Washington, the farmer President, in his fourth annual message to 
Congress, recommended legislation to aid and encourage this great na- 
tional industry; and the committee having the matter in charge re- 
ported a bill for creating a national board of agriculture, to be composed 
of ‘‘ the judges of the Supreme Court, members of the Cabinet, and the 
National Congress.’’? The apparant ludicrousness of creating a national 
board of agriculture to be com of these officials will, in a measure, 
be dispelled when we reflect that at that time cultivators of the soil 
were frequently to be found among the counselors and lawmakers of 
the nation. This bill did not, however, become a law, and it does not 
appear that any further ange te aid agriculture by national legisla- 
tion was made until 1839, when Congress made an appropriation of 
$500 to be expended by the Commissioner of Patents in collecting agri- 
cultural statistics. Jefferson, the true friend of agriculture, declared 
that his confidence in the perpetuity of republican institutions in this 
country was based upon the fact that agriculture was to be the chief 
occupation of the people. 

Everywhere in all ages agriculture has been the handmaid and 
companion of good society and honest government, and it has equally 
been the basis and foundation throughout the ages of the highest civ- 
ilization and the purest religion. Wherever it has reached a h 
velopment, there learning and religion flourished, and where it has 
been most neglecte1 and held in the least repute, as in Eastern coun- 
tries, there paganism and idolatry corrupted and ed mankind. 
Palestine was never strictly an agricultural country, but ral and 
pruteten, the inhabitants subsisting chiefly upon their flocks and 

erds and the spontaneous fruits of the forests, hence their crude and 
re 


ut we find the earliest dawn of a higher and better ci on 
the fertile plains of Mesopotamia, upon the banks of the ~-Y and 
Euphrates, where the ruins of ancient irrigating canals are to be 
seen. And later, upon the alluvial delta of the 
onan ae the world’s aad = of science = 
ext, the statesmen and philosophers of Greece became of 
agriculture, and devoted much of their lives to its cal peat 
development. And again, in Rome, when her fertile 
early begat a love of farm life, even on the part 


i 


of her patricians, her 
ts sang of its charms, her wrote upon it, and 
er purest and noblest statesman followed the plow. 


I might continue this narration down to our own times and country, 
and the parallel would hold good all the way along without a 
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After the breaking up of the Roman Empire the dark ages super. 
vened, and war became the ordinary occupation of man, agriculture 
was neglected and passed into disrepute, civilization retrograded, (hric. 
tianity fled tothe monasteries and the mountains, and mankind lapse 
into semi-barbarism. After this night of a thousand years the dayy 
of agricultural progress, letters, and Christianity was coeval with each 
other. And whenever, since that period, the tillage of the soi! }, on 
been encouraged and honored by government, then the highest t; peof 
man, intellectually and morally, has been developed, the arts, liters. 
ture, and science have had their highest expression, and Christianity 
has elevated and ennobled the human race. Now, let the United 
States, as the grandest agricultural country of the world, set an ex. 
ample as the foremost promoter and patron of this the purest and 
noblest of all industries. I hope the bill will pass. 


Tax or Duty on Raw Cotton. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. MoRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 14, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 11096) to credit and 
a tax or duty on raw cotton under t 
amendatory thereto. 

Mr. McRAE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since under the rules and practice of the House 
when in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union members 
are not bound to confine themselves to the question under debate | 
propose at this time to submit some observations upon the question of 
refunding the cotton tax collected between 1863 and 1868. Early in 
the first session of the present Congress, on the 21st day of December, 
1885, I introduced a bill (H. R. 133) upon this subject. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, but has never been reported back, 
and I am convinced that it will not be. On the 4th day of the present 
month the Senate of the United States passed by a yea-and-nay vote, 
with only one vote in the negative, a bill (S. 995) which seeks to credit 
and pay to the several States all the moneys collected under the direct 
tax levied by the act of Co approved August 5, 1861. It was 
transmitted to this House, and its friends here believing that the Judi- 
ciary Committee was more friendly to the proposition than the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, to which under the rules it would have goue, 
moved to refer the bill to that committee. 

The motion was agreed to by a vote of 134 to 93. Seeing in these 
votes a disposition on the part of , a8 I thought, to even up 
some of the inequalities of the repealed war taxes, on the 6th day of 
this month I introduced another bill upon the same subject, and moved 
its reference to the Committee on the Tadiciary with the statement at 
the time that I thought it and the bill passed by the Senate should be 
considered by the same committee and in the same connection. This 
motion was to by the House, and so both are before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and I trust will be considered together and so re- 
ported to this House. 

The last bill (H. R. 11096) is as follows: 

Secretary Treasury and he is hereby, au- 

eee ees and poy toeach State a a equal to the amounts 

respectively asa or duty on raw cotton, under the provis- 

ions of the act approved July 1, 1862, and the supplemental and amendatory acts 

thereto, which sums, when so credited and be accepted and held by 

the States in trust, first, for such of the producers who paid said tax or duty, or 

eir legal representati as may make claim to and prove their identity, and 
the amount <x tanes poid.ta two years after the 

Pe pretation, nr, be held and used only as 


yin the Treasury 
ne 2. That there is hereby neta’ - a eee carry out the 
provisions {of this act: Provided, That any State 


pay to the States all moneys collected as 
e act approved July 1, 1862, and the acts 


of this act, and, second, 
@ permanent free-school 


created is prohibited from accepting the trust hereby 
Sulton. corporation paying any part of the funds received to any person, 

hem their lega oe the ucers who paid the taxes on cotton 
ane a representatives; and in no cas¢ shalithe payment 


made to an assignee of such claim. 
I do not claim that this bill is perfect in all 


the details necessary to 


carry into effect the main purpose. It ough haps, to be amended 
in some respects, but as my is not o— the details at this 
time, but only to place the before the committee with my argt- 


ment upon the illegality and reasons for the introduction and support 
of the amen, I will leave the matters of detail to the House when the 
bill is under consideration. ; detaining it 
The only apology that I have to offer the committee for de toes 

this time is the interest of my constituents in the measure an “a 
desire to call attention to the of the two propositions upon the 
score of inequality before they are acted upon by the Judiciary Com 
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THE DIRECT TAX OF 1861. 


It is admitted that the direct-tax bill of 1861 was constitutional. 
This much can not be said of the cotton tax. No State paid more of 
the direct tax than was legally assessed against its citizens. The tax 
was in no sense a charge against the States in their sovereign or cor- 

rate capacity. The only effect of that law was to fix an amount 
e each State beyond which the United States collector could not go in 
his collections from the citizens thereof, who alone were liable for such 
tax. The amount apportioned to each State was assessed against the 
tax-payers residing therein in proportion to the amount of land each 
owned, and so it was the individual citizens and not the States who be- 
came indebted to the United States. The States who paid it were al- 
lowed 15 per cent. for collecting. This was the reason some States 
assumed it. There was no effort to collect this tax from the citizens 
of the Southern States at that time. They were in rebellion. No one 
believed that it would ever be collected. The tax was not a lien upon 
the land, and was only a debt against the citizens. Many of them 
were killed in battle, others have since died from natural causes, and 
nearly all of those who now survive had their property swept away 
by the war and are insolvent. The United States finding it impossible 
to collect the taxes, either during or since the war, from the citizens 
of the Southern States, have charged the amounts apportioned to each 
of these States to the States in their corporate capacity, and the ac- 
counting officers, by reason of these unwarranted charges, withhold 
from the States all sums due from the United States, and in this way 
payment is being coerced without law. The only reason given for this 
bill is that as the tax was collected in the Northern and not in the 
Southern States the whole amount, about fifteen millions, should be 
refunded and credited to the States, and the unpaid three million re- 
mitted to the delinquent States. It is said by the friends of the bill 
that this will equalize the matter and save the United States much 
trouble and litigation with the Southern States. Many Southern Rep- 
resentatives, believing that it is the only way to relieve their States of 
these illegal and unjust charges are disposed to support the bill. Such 
was the feeling of Southern Senators who voted for the measure. 

That the committee may understand the full scope and effect of these 
bills, I will state such facts as I have been able to get bearing upon 
them, and where it is possible to doso will givethem in tabular form. 

The following table will, I think, show the amount paid, as well as 
the amount unpaid, of the sums apportioned to theseveral States under 
the act of August 5, 1861: (Stat. 12, p 292.) 











Amount | Balance un- 
State or Territory. paid. paid. 
Alabama.......... ictbeibdgantitbesecenenevcecoucoes datencesiencsosnesocecsce 
Arkansas...........00+« 
CRITI. .cccorarnenescemnmcenes 
Colorado... 
Connecticut,........ gussiatigindancel — 
ota 













District of Columbia...... 
Florida 


see eeeneeeeneee Prey seeeee 






Hagsachusetts......... eosee 
Minnesota.......0..00000+0+ 
I aicidissrsciccee 
: etagltistieesetsones 
New Hampshire................ 185, 645 67 
eT ics ccnssoce vecscnsenes soe aneeinnees 382,614 83 
ove a tials desehtavetins - = 648 00 
ew lial aaa EME UP Decocecsenveiigmaacenn 
North Carolina == = 190, 000 22 
STOEL  Ticntnceshensinadisin’ 
G4, 711 43 |......cccccore a 
SETI Dnictettbscasninsceoes 
387,734 31 281,763 69 
130, 008 06 098 61 
ae i 26, 982 00 
IEE Il Eaduneinensecntnatnens 
515,569 72 213,501 30 
181, 306 93 |. apesiaiaiinied 
4, 268 16 , 487 17 
454, 944 84 \, 40 
377,961 30 





It appears from this that there is yet unpaid of the sums apportioned 
to the eleven Southern States shout thee? malilionn ar the Gauans 


to them, which was less than six millions, nearly 
cent. of the amount having been paid, or collections forced in 


hi 


table will show as nearly as can be the amounts pro- 
by the two bills in question. The first column 





shows the amount intended to be refunded under the direct-tax bill; 
the second the amounts of the cotton tax collected, while the third 
shows the aggregate of the two bills by States. 











oe ne 
| Amounts to | 
b sae a be credited un-| Aggregate 
der billS 995. | 2¢r bill H. R. | of both bills, 
11096, 


States and Territories. 

















Alabama...... | $529, 313 83 | $10,388,072 10 | $10, 917, 385 43 
Arkansas teats 261,886 00 | 2,555,638 43 | 2,817,524 43 
California | 254, 538 67 430 04 | 254, 968 71 
Colorado.. | TR ii incliaideesemanenel 

Connecticut. - 261, 981 90 

Dakota........ onal 3,241 33 |. 

AAR oe 70, 332 83 |. 

District of Columbia ae 49, 437 33 | 
a ! 77,522 67 918, 944 98 

Georgia ....c000.-. 584,367 33 | 11,897,094 98 





Tilinois.............. 974, 568 63 


379, 144 42 1, 354, 713 05 





























769, 144 03 92,727 22 861, 871 25 
SY) 384, 274 80 
$71,743 33 | $286 15 | $72,029 48 
606, 641 03 553,327 45 1, 159, 968 48 
ee 385, 886 67 | 10,098 501 00 10, 483, 387 67 
EEE ichsdivecvvecdintwebiccwnsasecsecsesseces } PE IE Nic chisninscunnasieaneeos 357, 702 10 
SS SE | 371, 299 83 422, 649 35 
Massachusetts ..............0..00000sse0 700, 894 14 | 777, 573 44 
I iiss cok cibciw tinececenincocesail I OP Ricco 426, 498 83 
Ear | i eee } 92,245 40 
i aia celal acpamievebenenes | 413,084 67 | 8,742,995 93 | 9, 156, 080 60 
ata octal 646, 958 23 | 592,098 36 1, 239, 056 59 
Nebraska. a 19, 312 00 19, 312 00 
NOVRGER ....ccccccee 4,592 67 | 4,592 67 
New Hampshir 185, 645 67 | 185, 645 67 
New Jersey ...... 382,614 83 | 386, 271 25 
New Mexico .... Of TN 62, 648 00 
|. aa 2,313, 330 86 867,942 68 3,081, 273 54 
po ae 576,194 67 1, 959, 704 87 2,535, 899 54 
ieee ciate eldineansa litt oudadiiaaniancinimniaiicn 1,332,025 93 | 447,127 12 | 1,779, 153 0 
II tak snecsadindbinnnsanswens a. DUNO Bitincincoecssescrassee | 35, 140 67 
EE 1, 654, 711 43 | 78,535 06 1, 733, 246 49 
ON SS SE 99,419 11 2,424 73 101, 843 84 
0S 377, 961 30 4,172,420 16 4,550, 381 46 
Sa chaeebnasiccstintvenedsconeeccocnee 669, 498 00 7, 873, 460 7 8,542, 958 70 
IIE chaldadlichudtdncseivorsouwsecn seveeeeeeees] 355, 106 67 5, 502,401 24 5, 857,507 91 
2s 00 | 1,375 34 28, 357 34 
I, I ta enh Licnutnasann | 179, 407 80 
rie dinchschieewn 729, 071 02 825, 856 87 | 1, 554, 927 89 
West Virginia ........... 181, 306 93 181, 306 93 
Washington............... 7,755 33 | 7,755 33 
a ee rf jk ) haa 454,944 84 
Total direct tax ...cccccocscccccee DN ical 
Total cotton tax .............4. atlas RU I 0 eetincicnacacactiog 
Total of both direct and | 
SE 1 resins seeonecsenen SC caiditandrinaneictadceteiedsnnanied | 85,946,526 12 








It appears from this table that of the States composing the Union at 
that time, and I include those then in rebellion, ten of the Southern 
States were delinquent as to the direct taxes, while the same number 
of Northern States paid no cotton tax. The citizens of these same 
States who failed to pay the $3,079.932.14 of direct taxes during the 
war did pay immediately after the war more than sixty millions on 
their cotton, besides the thirty millions of property taken from them 
under the captured and abandoned property acts, much of which has 
never been returned to them. 

The Internal-Revenue Commissioner’s books show the sums collected 
as duties on cotton under the laws in question. The following sums 
were collected for the year indicated: 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1864 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1865 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1866... 18, 409, 654 90 
For the fiscal year ending June 20, 1867... 23, 769, 078 80 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868 ...........ccc0c:cceccesereeesceneevererecee 22,500, 947 77 


$351, 311 48 
1, 268, 412 56 
1,772, 983 48 












Maaicing Ghe aggregate SUI Of,...0.0.00sc<ceccesseccccccess0cccscccessescseees .. 68, 072, 388 99 


This total appears large and will have a tendency to frighten away 
members who would support the measure if it only involved as many 
thousands as it does millions, This only intensifies the wrong. Large 
as the sum appears, it is less than the annual appropriation for pen- 
sions. 

Although the tax, in the language of the law, was ‘to be paid by the 
producer,’’ and heavy penalties denounced by the law for a failure to 
pay before removal or sale, during the war, some of the cotton was re- 
moved from the Southern States to the Northern States, under the in- 
tercourse laws before the tax was paid, mainly because the collectors ot 
the United States did not find it practicable to force collection during 
hostilities. 

In such cases the tax was paid by purchasers from the producer. 
This was particularly the case as to the cotton on hand at the time of 
the passage of the first act in July, 1862. The law fixed a lien on the 
cotton from the day of the assessment, which was in March of each year, 
until paid even in the hands of a purchaser. So we find that the tax 
was in some instances paid by persons other than the producer, and in 
States other than cotton producing States. Much of the crop of 1866 
at the breaking out of the war between the States was held by brokers 
for the producers. In such cases the brokers paid the tax for the pro- 
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ducers. [ have said this much in explanation of the foregoing state- 
ment, which I think shows the correct amounts collected in each State 
under all the laws during the time they were in force. 

While it appears from these tables that collections were made in as 
many as twenty-six States, less than one-half of them cotton States, it 
also appears that nine-tenths of the tax was paid in the eleven South- 
ern cotton-growing States. 

I submit, first, that the tax was not constitutional, because it vio- 
lated the rule of uniformity, and because it was a tax upon exports; 
second, that it was unequal and unjust, because it was a tax upon a par- 
ticular production of the soil peculiar to less than one-third of the States 
with no corresponding tax upon the productions of the other States. 
Before proceeding to the consideration of these propositions, I desire to 
cite the several sections of the acts under which the duties were laid 
and collected. 

The first act laying such a tax was dated July 1, 1862 (12 Statutes, 
page 432). The duty in this act was fixed at one-half of 1 cent per 
pound. 

On the 7th of March, 1864 (13 Statutes, page 15), thisact was amended, 
and the fourth section of the amendatory act is as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act, in lieu of the duties provided in 
the act referred to in the first section of this act, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon all cotton produced or sold and removed for consumption, and 
upon which no duty has been levied, paid, or collected,a duty of 2 cents per 

yound ; and such duty shall be and remain a lien thereon until said duty shall 
Love been paid, in the possession of any person whomsoever. And further, if 
any person or persons, corporation or association of persons remove, carry, or 
transport the same, or procure any other party or parties to remove, carry, or 
transport the same from the place of its production, with the intent to evade the 
duty thereon, or to defraud the Government, before said duty shall have been 
paid, such person or persons, corporation or association of persons shall forfeit 


and pay to the United States double the amount of said duty, to be recovered 
in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


This act was amended by theact approved July 13, 1866, entitled ‘‘An 
act to reduce internal taxation and to amend an act entitled, &c.”’ 
(14 Statutes, page 98). As nearly all the collections as far as cotton was 
concerned were made under this act, I will cite the first two sections: 


There shal! be paid by the producer, owner, or holder, upon all cotton pro- 
duced within the United States, and upon which no tax has been levied, paid, 
or collected, atax of 3 cents per pound as hereinafter provided; and the weight 
of such cotton shall be ascertained by deducting 4 per cent. for tare from the 
gross weight of each bale or package; and such tax shall be and remain a lien 
thereon, in the possession of any person whomsoever from the time when this 
law takes effect, or such cotton is produced as aforesaid, until the same shall have 
been paid; and no drawback shall, in any case, be allowed on raw or unmanu- 
factured cotton of any tax paid thereon when exported in the raw or unmanu- 
factured condition, 

That the aforesaid tax upon cotton shall be levied by the assessor on the pro- 
ducer, owner, or holder thereof. And said tax shall be paid to the collector of 
internal revenue within and forthe collection district in which said cotton shall 
have been produced, and before the same shall have been removed therefrom, 
except where otherwise provided in this act; and every collector to whom any 
tax upon cotton shall be paid shall mark the bales or other packages upon which 
the tax shall have been paid, in such manner as may clearly indicate the pay- 
ment thereof, and shall give to the owner or other person having charge of such 
cotton a permit for the removal of the same, stating therein the amount and 
payment of the tax, the time and place of payment and the weight and marks 
upon the bales and packages, so that the same may be fully identified; and it 
shall be the duty of every such collector to keep clear and sufficient records of 
all such cotton inspected or marked, and of all marks and identifications thereof, 
and of all permits for the removal of the same, and of all his transactions re- 
lating thereto, and he shall make full returns thereof monthly to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 


Although the title of this act indicated a reduction, it is noticeable 
that the tax on cotton was increased from 2 to 3 cents per pound. 


THE TAX UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


The only power granted to Congress authorizing the laying and col- 
lecting of taxes, duties, imposts, and excises is to be gathered from the 
following parts of the Constitution: 


ArTiciz I, 


Sec. 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts and excises,to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States, 


And this power is restricted by the following prohibitory clauses: 


ARTICLE I. 

Sec.9. * * * No capitation, or other direct taxshall be laid, unlessin pro- 
portion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. No 
tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. No preference 
shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another, 

Taking these provisions together I conclude that Congress has full 
power to lay and collect all such taxes as are enumerated when neces- 
sary for the legitimate purposes of the Government, but always subject 
to the following restrictions and limitations, namely: Direct taxes 
must be apportioned; duties, imposts, and excises must be uniform, and 
that neither Congress nor the States have power to tax exports from 
any State. 

The legality of this tax has never been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court and is an open question. One case was to theSupreme 
— from Tennessee, but the court was equally divided and made no 

ecision. 

That we may test the legality of this tax let us ask what kind of a 
tax it was. Was it a direct tax? To correctly answer this inquiry 
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we should understand what is meant by this term as used in the ¢),. 

stitution. It is generally understood to be ‘‘a tax assessed direct], ,., 

possessions, incomes, or polls distinguished from taxes on merchanid ica 

or customs and from excises.” Justice Chasein Hylton’s case (3 Dal): 

171) said: 7 
I am inclined to think that the direct taxes, contemplated by the Constj,); 


are only two, namely: a capitation or poll-tax simply, without regard to ; een 


profession, or circumstances, and a tax on land. I doubt wheth.. mgd 
z ‘ 


y ageneral assessment of personal property within the United States is jnejy,) 
within the term direct tax. = 
The real question in this case was whether a tax upon pleasure ¢;. 
riages throughout the United States was constitutional, the same not 
having been apportioned, &c. The judges all agreed that it was not 
direct tax. Justice Patterson in the same case used this languaye: 
It is not necessary to determine whether a tax on the produce of Jang 
original and crade state, ought to be considered as a part of the Jang If: it 
makes part of it; or else the provisions made against taxing exports would be 
easily eluded. Land, independent of its produce, is of no valuc. 

This puts the case in its true light; although it may not be decisive 
of the case, it is strongly persuasive. Following this idea sngvested 
by this learned judge sosoon after the adoption of the Constitution ang 
in view of the fact that for more than three-quarters of a century after 
the goption of the Constitution no tax was ever laid on the produce 
of land, I think I might, with propriety, insist that a tax upon my 
cotton, the lien for which commenced the moment the cotton came into 
being and continued until manufactured for export, is a direct tax. If 
this position is correct, then it is unnecessary to pursue the argument 
further, because there was no effort to apportion it according ‘to the 
census or enumeration;’’? but we will consider the other branch of the 
question, and not rest the issue upon the proposition that it is a direct 
tax, as we might well do. 






NOT UNIFORM. 


Passing from this view of the case let us treat it as a duty a 
called intheacts. Assuchit should be uniform throughout the Unit 
States. The fact that the duty was on raw cotton which could only he 
produced in a part of the States of the Union precludes the idea of uni- 
formity throughout the United States. Ofthesixty-eight millions col- 
lected under the laws nearly all was collected from citizens of the 
Southern cotton States, and the citizens of the Northern States paid no 
tax corresponding to it. When it was stated in the debates upon the 
Constitution that under the taxing clause certain States having property 
peculiar toits climate and surroundings might be oppressed, Mr. Madi- 
son very promptly and emphatically repudiated the idea, and declar 
that the Constitution did not admit of it, and insisted that either in th 
rule of apportionment or of uniformity all States and their interests 
would be protected. If the cotton tax can be sustained then the rule 
of uniformity has utterly failed of its purpose and imposes no restric- 
tions on Congress whatever. 

TAX OR DUTY ON EXPORTS. 


If the tax is found not to be a direct tax, and also found to be uni- 
form throughout the United States, yet is it not a tax or duty on ex- 
ports and unauthorized? I understand exports to mean commodities 
conveyed from one country or State to another in traffic, and that the 
thing is exported when carried out of the country or State. A com- 
modity may clearly be exported from one State into another, and when 
the market for the article or thing, grown or manufactured, is outside 
of the country or State where produced or made, then it is an export. 
A careful reading of the Constitution and the debates upon it by the 
delegates who framed and the State conventions that afterward adopted 
it will, I think, make it perfectly clear that it was intended that no 
tax was to be laid on articles exported from any State. I desire to 
emphasize the fact that it does not say from the United States nor any 
port thereof toa foreign country. When the clause was first proposed 
the prohibition was against any tax on exports ‘‘ from the States. 
This was changed so that no tax or duty could be laid on exports © trom 
any State.”’ 

There was a purpose in making this change, and I believe that pur- 
pose was to prevent the laying and collecting of just such taxes as the 
cotton tax. It was not accidentally but purposely amended, and for 
the evident intention of prohibiting the imposition of any tax on pro- 
ducts of a State taken its limits for sale or consumption. Let 
us remember that the framers of the Constitution, men of learning, 
who adopted these words with so much care, were delegates of sovereign 
t States, at that time confederated together only and 
as such refused to adopt a national consolidated government. 

Without reference to how the Union is now regarded in some quar 
ters, it can not be denied that then it was understood by the conve® 
tion that there was to be no new, but simply a ‘‘more perfect Union, _ 
an indissoluble Union of ind t States, with an enlargement 0! 
the power of the General Government clearly defined, but without a) 
neue at the annihilation of the State governments. They still t= 
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ten as to all others. Even the statute laws of one State must 
te ante in other States as the laws of foreign nations are. 

The cotton was produced almost exclusivel y for export, either to the 
Northern States or to foreign countries. The strongest proof of this is 
in the fact that during the years of the rebellion when none could be 

ne was grown. 
—_ stated ph pate 4 in behalf of what I conceive to be the proper 
construction to be given to this prohibition, but for my present purpose 
in this argument I] am willing to concede that “exported ’? means sent 
out of the United States to foreign countries, for the tax in my opinion 
was equally unconstitutional, because it was laid onall cotton, whether 
sent to domestic or foreign markets. The tax or duty was laid onall 
cotton in the hands of any person whatever, and payment was required 
before sending it to market under a severe penalty denounced by the 


law. . 

It is perfectly clear that Congress intended to lay the tax upon the 
cotton for export as well as that used here, because it declares that ‘‘ no 
drawback shall in any case be allowed on raw or unmanufactured cot- 
ton of any tax paid thereon when exported.’” As the cotton was grown 
principally for export to foreign countries and the tax being on all alike, 
it was necessarily a tax or duty to that extent, at least on exports to 
foreign countries, and is in plain violation of the fundamental law, which 
is based upon the soundest reasons, very forcibly expressed by Mr. Ells- 
worth in the following: 

There are solid reasons against Congress taxing exports: First, it will discour- 
age industry, as taxes on importsdiscourage luxury. Secondly, the produce of 
different States is such as to prevent uniformity in such taxes, There are in- 
deed but a few articles that could be taxed at all,as tobacco, rice, and indigo, 
and a tax on these alone would be partial and unjust. Thirdly, the taxing of ex- 
ports would engender incurable jealousies, 

The tax being om all that was produced, and as it was impossible to 
know what bales were to be exported, the acts can not be upheld in part 
even if the United States should determine to confine it to such as was 
not sent to foreign countries. This principle is clearly announced in the 
case of Wynehauner vs. The People (13 N. Y., 441): 

The general rule on this subject is that where part of a law is in conflict with 
the Constitution, and that part is entirely separable from the residue, so that 
other portions of the law can be enforced without reference to it, then the un- 
constitutional partonly will becondemned. But where the legislative provision 
is indivisible, and the necessary discrimination has, as in this case, to be made 
at the trial, so that the rights invaded can only be protected by repeated judg- 
ments against the validity of the law, although there may be a class of cases to 
which it might properly apply, the provision is wholly void. The law, there- 
fore, must be revised and the proper discrimination made before it can be en- 
forced. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, if this decision, which appears to be so well 
founded in principle and supported by abundant authority, is correct, 
it would be impossible to hold the tax constitutional, even if it could 
be shown whether the particular cotton taxed was or was not sent 
abroad. The provisions of the act were notdivisible, and so the whole 
was void. It would be utterly impossible for any producer who paid 
this tax to tell whether the cotton upon which he paid was sent beyond 
the United States or not. The Supreme Court in Brown vs. Maryland 
(12 Wheat., 419) say: 

An impost, or pas Ae imports, is a custom or a tax levied on articles brought 
eae’ most usually secured before the importer is allowed to 
exercise his of ownership over them, because evasions of the law can be 

mted more certainly by executing it while the articles are in its custody. 

t would not, however, be less an impost or duty cn the articles if it were to be 
levied on them after ae were landed. The policy and consequent practice of 
laying or ‘securing the duty before or on entering the port does not limit the 
power to that state of things, nor, consequently, the prohibition, unless the true 
meaning of the clause so confines it. What,then,are ‘“‘imports?” Thelexicons 
inform us they are “things imported.” If we appeal to usage for the meaning 
of the word we shall receive the same answer. They are the articles themselves 
which are brought into the country. ‘A duty on imports,” then, is not merely 
a duty on the act of importation, but it is a duty on the thing imported. It is 
not, taken in its sense, confined to a duty levied while the article is en- 
ae the country, but extends to a duty levied after it has entered the coun- 


If the prohibition prevents the States from taxing articles imported, 
even after entering the territory of the State, would not they be pro- 
hibited from taxing articles prepared for export, although not exported ? 
In the one case it would be impracticable to collect until it comes in 
and the other after it went out. If the States can not lay the tax on 
exports, then the United States can not, for the same prohibition exists 
in the one case as in the other. The cotton was necessarily an export, 
for there was no sufficient home market for it. It was grown for that 


pe When does the going out or the exportation begin? Is it when it 
leaves some — of entry or when it leaves the cotton-press of the 
farmer? If the former, the prohibition against taxing exports extends 
alone to the Atlantic and Pacific States, such as have ports of entry, 

and exports may be taxed in all other States. 
Will any one contend that the Government could tax a product grown 
y for export while in the hands of the producer and prohibit 


the it to New Orleans until the tax is paid when it could not 
tax a uct there when ready for shipment? If the right 


commenced when the property came into being and 
continued until it passed beyond the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and as it could not continue as to ucts going out soit never existed 
at all as to articles grown for the export trade. 
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Mr. Story, in discussing this clause of the Constitution in his able 
commentaries on the Constitution, declares that it was the ‘‘ obvious 
object of the convention to prevent any possibility of applying the 
power to lay taxes or regulate commerce injuriously to the interests of 
any one State so as to favor or aid another.’’ He argued with great 
force that if Congress were to lay a duty‘on exports from any one State 
it might unreasonably injure or even destroy the staple productions or 
commerce articles of that State. Continuing with the argument, as 
if he had in his mind the cotton tax now in question, he said: ‘‘ The 
inequalities of such a tax would be extreme. In some States the whole 
of their means result from agricultural exports.’? Such, Mr. Chair- 
man, was the condition of the cotton States. Again, in the same con- 
nection, he said ‘‘the burthen of such a tax would, of course, be very 
unequally distributed. The power is therefore wholly taken away to 
intermeddle with the subject of exports.’’ He concludes his able ex- 
position of this clause with the statement that ‘‘the prohibition ex- 
tends not only to exports but to the exporter. Congress can no more 
rightly tax the one than the other.” 

But to use a cant phrase it is said that ‘‘the proof of the pudding is 
in chewing the bag.’’ To prove that the cotton so taxed was raised 
principally for exportation we have but to refer to the crops produced 
and the number of bales exported in 1866 and 1867, the last two years 
under the operations of the act. 

The whole crop in 1866 was 2,193,987 bales, worth, in round num- 
bers, $350,000,000, and the crop of 1867 was 2,019,774 bales, worth 
$200,000,000, of which two crops there were exported from the United 
States $482,855,646 worth, leaving for home consumption $67,144,354 
worth; not more than one-tenth part of this was manufactured in the 
States where it was grown. 

The tax on each bale, at 3 cents per pound, estimating the bales at 
440 pounds, was $13.20, and on the whole crops for these years the sum 
of $55,621,675.20, more than four-fifths of which was beyond all ques- 
tion laid and collected on an article exported from the United States 
to foreign countries and nine-tenths of the same exported from some 
of the States. 

If I have succeeded in showing the act unconstitutional, then the 
United States has no more right to retain the money than if no law 
had ever existed. It of right belongs to the persons from whom it was 
collected, and I insist upon legal grounds that it should be returned, 
But whether constitutional or not, it was very unjust to the people 
who were made to pay it, and ought, asa matter of justice, be refunded. 
Let us examine for a few moments the inequality of the tax. 

NOT A TAX ON CONSUMPTION, 

I have heard it charged by persons who were opposed to the refund- 
ing of this tax that the producer paid no part of it; that it was like the 
tax on imports and the tax on whisky and tobacco; that the tax was 
added to the price and was paid in theend by the consumers. This is 
not true. The larger part of our cotton is purchased and consumed by 
countries outside of the United States, and the controlling market for 
it is Liverpool, the recognized central cotton market of the world. 

This being the case, the price there controls the prices elsewhere, and 
is itself dependent upon many things, such as supply and demand, 
commercial troubles, &c. If the crop should be cut short by any cause, 
or there should be wars so as to affect the centers of trade, these affect 
prices at Liverpool, and in this way they are regulated at the center, 
and by it all other markets are regulated. If there is a rise or fall in 
the price there, it is at once telegraphed to all parts of the world, and 
there is at once a corresponding rise or fall, as the case may be. 

The prices here are governed entirely by the prices there, whether the 
cotton is held for manufacturing here or for export. The tax affected 
the price only as so much expense in getting the cotton to the controlling 
market, and it added nothing to the value in that market. It was the 
same as if expenses of transportation. The purchasers did not have 
to pay the tax; it was paid by the producer when he sold, and was for- 
ever lost to him. The act was careful to provide for drawbacks to 
manufacturers for all the tax on cotton manufactured for export. So 
the manufacturers got the tax on such as was manufactured for export. 
To this extent it was truly a tax upon the Southern farmer for the benefit 
of the Northern manufacturer, without any effort to disguise it as there 
is in the tariff taxes. 

Under these laws raw cotton was made to pay this heavy duty, 
which fell upon less than one-third of the people residing in only a part 
of the States, when corn, wheat, and hay, in fact all other productions 
of the soil of every description paid nothing. A duty upon corn could 
have been laid with more uniformity than upon cotton, because it was 
grown and consumed in every State in the Union, and was more profit- 
able to the producer than cotton. Was this exact justice? By what 
rule of right and justice could Congress say that the black and white la- 
borers of the South should be made to pay atax on their chief product, 
amounting in most instances to more than the profit they made upon 
it, when other laborers were more profitably employed in raising co 
wheat, fruits, and other products in the Northern and Middle States, 
were exempt. There is no parallel in history for such a tax. All the 
principles of taxation were disregarded; The income of the cotton- 
grower was first taxed, and in estimating that the amount of sales of 
all productions of every kind including, cotton were added; so that the 
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Southern farmer was taxed twice on the value of all cotton produced 
by him, and this double tax was cumulative to the other taxes required 
to be paid. The amount paid had no proportion to the value of the 
cotton. 

Cotton that cost 25 cents to produce paid as much as that which only 
cost 15 cents. The poorest quality of cheapcotton paid as much as the 
best sea-island. It was laid at a time when not a person who was to 
pay it was represented in Congress. The heaviest of it was laid and 
collected after the civil war, with all its desolation and waste, had 
ceased ; and the great bulk of it was collected from a people who had 
surrendered with the promise that they should be allowed to remain 
in the Union on the same terms and entitled to the same rights as those 
of other sections; at a time when the Southern heart was sick and 
saddened; when grief and sorrow was in every household; when widow- 
hood and orphanage was all over the land; at a time when the horses, 
mules, farming implements, fences, houses, towns, and cities were de- 
stroyed. 

The people of these States have submitted uncomplainingly to the re- 
sults of the war, which swept away a hundred-fold more property than 
is involved in this bill, and some may be surprised that they should 
persist in having this piece of injustice righted. The reason for it is 
natural and is but an illustration of the truth of the statement of Sir 
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I do not doubt that the Secretary of State is more familiar wit}, ;),, 
wants of the officeholders under his Department than we are; 41, |; , 
were my purpose to try to satisfy their wants, I would rely very .).,,), 
upon his recommendation; but, sir, knowing as I do that any ej); 
upon the part of Congress ae the wantsof any set of office-hojy. 
ers would result in a certain distribution of the surplus in the Treas, 
among them [laughter], I prefer to be guided to some extent at Jo... 
by some of the lessons I have | in my associations with my ryra) 
constituents. I confess that I have more anxiety about pleasing {}),, ; 
than I have about satisfying the wishes of the office-holders, 

Any man who comes to Congress from my country must know sop 
thing of the wants of his constituents; and if he expects to come Jon, 
he must those wants. I think Iam fresh enough from the peg. 
ple to be pretty fully impressed with their needs and desires, an | 
plead guilty to a strong disposition toconform to them, both because | 
sympathize with them and desire their approval. : 

Mr. Chairman, a good many gentlemen on this floor seem to thin 
that talk about retrenchment and economy is all very well as a mere 
‘‘verbial exercise’? for campaign — among a@ rural constituency 
[laughter], but that when we ashington and get to riding over 
asphalt pavements and walking through marble halls, with attendants 
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Walter Raleigh, made years ago, that ‘‘with more patience men endure 
the losses that befall them by mere casualty than the damages which they 
sustain by injustice.’’ They give no thought to the losses which come 
as the result of the war and their defeat, but they and their children 
after them will complain of this wrong committed after the war in the 
name of law; not so much for the loss to them as the injustice. The 
laying and collection of this tax was a wrong amounting to an outrage, 
and I believe the time will come when the great wrong will be righted. 
No representative Government like ours can afford to treat its citizens in 
such manner. The United States can afford to do right because it is 
right to do right, and I have such faith in the sense of honor in our 


people and our institutions as to believe that in the end they will do 
right. 


of whom are Democrats, and is made to a Democratic House. 


everywhere to take our hats and brush us down, and get to eating ter- 
rapin stew with punch a la romaine, and attending high teas and recep 
tions, surround 
the dignity of a member of Congress to consider the people at home or 


by the glamor of Washington society, it is t neath 
the pledges he has made them, and that in the matter of appropriations 


he must follow blindly the estimates of some official who has been de- 


voting himself for some time to figuring on how he could distribute the 


surplus in the Treasury among the office-holders and employ’'s of the 


Government. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look, sir, at the proposition contained in this 
bill. Weareasked to appropriate $1,681,445 for the consular and <iplo- 
matic service. This proposition comes from a committee the majority 
Now, sir, 
in the face of our 


pledges and the record of the Democratic party 
tic appropriation bill, can we afford as the 
tic party to make the increase this bil] 


Whoever gains, and whoever enjoys the emoluments of State in consideration 
of cupperting bad measures,and acting upon slavish principles, will still find 
his splendor chequered by the disesteem of his country; and whilst a spirit 
of liberty and sense of virtue remain, there is always danger that the womb of 
events may pour forth some hidden vengeance upon men who injure and be- 
tray their country. 


on this consular and 
representatives of the 
calls for? 

Mr. BELMONT. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BELMONT. Does the gentleman know the amount of increase 
of this bill over last year’s appropriation? 

Mr. ALLEN, of issippi. Yes, sir; I have the figures in my 
hand. The bill of last year appropriated $121,000 more for a Demo- 
cratic administration than had been appropriated the year before fora 
Republican administration that we had charged was wasteful! and ex- 
travagant. 

Now, sir, this bill proposes to appropriate $317,380 more than the 
bill of last year, and $438,520 more than the bill of two years ago, . 
when there was a Republican administration, and $764,797.50 more 
than the Democratic Committee on Appropriations reported as suili- 
cient for the Republican administration for the fiscal year 1577. 

I remember, Mr. Chairman, something of the history of legislation 
on this bill for the last ten years. I remember the memorable debate 
in 1876,‘parti in on the Democratic side by the gentleman ‘rom 
Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], the gentlerian from Illinois [ Mr. Srriscrs), 
the from New York [Mr. Cox], and my venerable colleague 
from Mississippi [Mr. SINGLETON]. 

Those gentlemen all made ab)e speeches, and that Democratic House, 
under the influence of their arraignment of the Republican party ‘or 
its extra in connection with the diplomatic service, passed the 

and diplomatic bill ing less than a million of dollars. 
It would be interesting, sir, ice and read that discussion, and I 
must say that the criticisms of the gentleman from Illinvis [ Mr. ¢ AN- 
NON] in his speech on yesterday were just and appropriate as applied 
to those Democrats who support this bill with its increases. | appeal 
te my Democratic brethren and ask them if it is not time to call a 
halt. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ALLEN, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1387. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 10396) making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular 
service of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1888, and for other 


purposes— 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am indebted to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CANNON] for the time he has given me. I desire to submit some re- 
marks on the pending bill, but am so much troubled with a painful 
headache to-day that I doubt if I shall be able to say what I had in- 
tended. nee? new member, I would not have been provoked into a 
discussion of this bill but for some remarks made by my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Cox] in which I thought he 
temptuously of my friend ‘Ju W. Q. Waxem’”’ and his ‘“‘ Way- 
back’? constituents. [Laughter.] And notwithstanding the 
inconvenience to me I feel it my duty to submit a few feeble remarks 
[laughter] in vindication of the ‘‘judge’’ and his constituents. 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. With the gentleman’s permission I 
will apologize to his friend, Judge Waxem, for any di re- 
marks I may have made. [ Laughter. ] 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, it is a very easy thing 
to get up on this floor and disparage a man, and when his friends come 
to his rescue to propose to apologize. [Laughter.] This is not satis- 
factory to the ‘‘ judye’s’’ friends. 

In replying to the a Kentucky [Mr. McCreary], who 


spoke rather con- 


Those gentlemen over there—[the Republicans] and 2 very respect- 
able set they are—have no idea of stopping us or aiding those ~- 
who want to stop extravagant ap They will taunt us with 
having failed to keep our pledges, but in matters ot , 
they will see us and go us ten better every time, and by umtung — : 
a minority of Democrats will vote away all the money possible; bat 
the Democratic party will be held responsible therefor. m 

For this reason, I to my Deme<catic friends to return to te 
faith, and let us keep 


nded a upon which we came into pow - 
had spoken against the in this bill, and sou for one, sir, was sincere when I charged in my campaign that the te: 
the Democratic keynote of economy, the gentleman from North Caro- | publican party was extravagant and wasteful and had maladministere 


lina said such talk might sound very well to Judge Waxem and his 
Wayback constituents, but intimated that it did not suit here in Wash- 
ington, where we move in more di i 
further said that he would to tak 
distinguished gentleman at the head of the State t 
fudgment of any of the members on this floor who 
their summer in canvassing among their rural constituents. 


cratic ernment, and that these evils would be remedied by @ Demo 
cratic administration Now, sir, aeunet my Democratic friends are, 


was used by an extravagant Republican administration. 


If the amount asked in this bill is necessary for the consular and 
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diplomatic service, one of two things must be true: the Republicans 
either did not spend too much or the Democrats propose to be extrava- 
gant. There has been no such change in condition as to justify the 
increase in amount. I do not believe we will merit the confidence of 
the American people by beginning to adopt the moment we get into 
power the very practices which we condemned in our opponents, and 
for which we persuaded the people to turn them out and entrust the 
administration of the Government to us. Sir, I hate shams and false 
pretenses; I believe in honesty and fair dealing, and we should im- 
prove on the record made by the Republican party, or we should 
apologize. Was not economy one of the watch-words in our battle-cry ? 
ow did we get here? : 
I remember, sir, reading the remarks made by my friend TarsNney, 
who sits before me, to his Democratic constituents in Michigan when 
ting them upon the wise selection they had made in nominat- 
ing him for Congress. [Laughter.] I remember that in his perora- 
tion, after having inveighed against the oflice-holders as a privileged 
class, he promised his constituents “that so long as the mass of the 
people composed the bulk of the population they should not be over- 


come by the privileged few.’’ [Great laughter and applause. ] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there’s many a Democrat here who came in on 


a platform the same in substance if not in phraseology. This bill, sir, 
in my opinion, makes the sharp issue between the bulk of the popula- 
tion and the privileged few. Those who hold the diplomatic and con- 
sular offices are the privileged few who want these increases in appro- 
priations. In my judgment the bulk of the people do not want the 
appropriations i , and others may do as they will, but as for 
me, I propose to stand for the bulk of the people. [Laughter. } 

Mr BELMONT. Will my friend from Mississippi allow me one 
moment? 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. I have but little time. I can only 
yield for applause. [Great laughter and applause.] Mr. Chairman, I 
want to su to my Democratic friends that it is better for us that 
we should be reminded of our pledges now while it is not too late to 
keep them than to let these bills increasing appropriations pass and 
then expect to deceive the people with fallacious explanations, The 
people are not so easily fooled. 

Some doubtless think I am having too much to say about this matter 
for anew member, and one too who has never served on the Committee 
on Appropriations; but, sir, while this is my first term in Congress, I 
am not altogether without experience in deliberative bodies. 1 served 
for one full term of a year as a member of the board of aldermen of the 
town of Tupelo, where I reside. [Great laughter.] While we had no 
committee on a riations, I was chairman of the finance committee. 
[Laughter.]. We spent that year the sum of $900; that board was de- 
feated for re-election on account of its profligateextravagance. [Laugh- 
ter.] Having been one of the victims of this bitter experience, you can 
readily understand how it has made me cautious in the expenditure of 
public money. [Laughter. ] 

Gentlemen defending the increase of the salary of the minister to 
China from $12,000 to $17,500 say that the people of this great rich 
Government do not want to starve their ministersabroad. I have heard 
a great deal since I have been here about our rich Government and the 
surplus in the Treasury. Whenever a raid on the Treasury is contem- 
plated there is a great deal of talk about the rich Government and the 


rplus. 
I would ask gentlemen who talk about our rich Government where 
its riches aud its surplus come from. It is from the taxation of the 
ay Then so long as these burdens are borne in a large measure 
y tae poor, away with the cry of a ‘‘rich Government”’ as a pretext 
for extravagant appropriations. If you will chamge your system of 
taxation 8) the Government will become rich from the abundance 
of the rich I will meet you on a broad and liberal system of appropri- 
ations. I would ask the gentleman from North Carolina [ Mr. Cox } to 
go down his constituents and ask the man who spends two or 
vetting up his pine knots and as many more burning a bar- 
rel of tar, then hauls it twenty-five or thirty miles to market and sells 
it for four and a half or five dollars, invests this money in the neces- 
of life for his family, most of which are heavily taxed and a part 
which taxes helps to pay the salary of the minister to China—go ask 
what he thinks of a man starving to death on $12,000 a year. Or 
as I saw them in your State last summer, spending an en- 


tire day huckleberries and chincapins, and on the day following 
some six or eight miles to town to sell them for twenty- 
five or fifty cents, as the market might rule—ask them what they 


think of a man starving to death on $12,000 ayear. Go down among 
a works thirteen months in the 


Go to the poor sewing women in Washington and New York city who, 

thin last few days, sew from twelve to fourteen 
bbath; who furnish their own 
needles, thread, and wax, and have families to support and only get 
about $3.50 a week. Go ask them what they think of a man starving 
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to death on $12,000 a year. So long as these people have to help bear 
an appreciable portion of the burdens of this Government, so long as 
the Government gets its riches and its surplus in part from this portion 
of our population, gentlemen must excuse me if I refuse to follow them 
in their proposition for extravagant appropriations. They may call it 
parsimony or demagogy—they can not frighten me with such appella- 
tions. 

Iam going to fight it out on this line unless after a long stay in 
Washington I imbibe the views of those who consider themselves 
broad-gauge statesmen—those who mistake voting away other peo- 
ple’s money for individual liberality. Mr. Chairman, I can not sur- 
render my views of the interest of the people who sent me here to 
follow the recommendations of gentlemen who occupy spacious rooms 
in buildings that cost millions, walk on deep Brussels carpets, with as 
many electric bells around them as there are keys to a piano with which 
to summon attendants or messengers to carry their orders or supply 
their wants. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had my way and could enforce it on the members 
of this body, I would require each of them to go home after the 4th 
of March and plant a crop, and hoe it, and plow it, and I would con- 
fine them in their rations andtaiment to what they realized from farm- 
ing. [Laughter.] They would come back here next December with 
one great truth deeply impressed on their minds, and that is how the 
great majority of the working people of this nation earn the money 
which the Government takes from them by way of taxation. I think 
it would make us a little more particular, at least until we had forgot- 
ten this experience, as some who are here and who come from similar 
surroundings seem to have done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi has 
expired, 

Mr. ALLEN, of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, thatisapity [laughter], 
for I had many other things of great interest to say, but as my time has 
expired, and not wishing to further interrupt the proceedings of the 
committee, I will retire to the cloak-room to receive congratulations. 
[Prolonged laughter and applause. } 


Diplomatic and Consular Service---Our Commercial Relations 
with China. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 





Thursday, February 3, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 10396) making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular 
service of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. TOWNSHEND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave at this time to submit some remarks upon 
some of the items in the bill making appropriations for the consular 
and diplomatic service, which will soon be under consideration in this 
House. The item to which I desire to draw special attention is the 
amendment increasing the appropriation for the mission to China. 

This amendment raises our legation at Peking to a first-class mission 
and places it upon an equality with those at London, Paris, Berlin, and 
St. Petersburg. I desire to offer some reasons why this should be done. 

There is as pressing necessity for the maintenance of a first-class 
mission to China as to any other country in the world. Most of our 
diplomatic officials in Europe can, without detriment to the perma- 
nency of our peace or sacrifice to our commercial interests, be dispensed 
with. At any rate, if an efficient consular service is provided all our 
missions to Europe can with safety be consolidated into one and a very 
large saving be secured by reducing the present large and unnecessary 
diplomatic force in those countries. The telegraph, newspaper enter- 
prise, and means of quick transit have rendered the maintenance of 
diplomatic officers in each of the European countries wholly useless 
from any point of view. 

This is not so with Oriental countries and those south of us. A 
judicious policy on our part towards those countries will enhance our 
high standing among them and give usa vastly larger share in the 
trade of their markets than that of any other foreign nation. ‘Those 
markets are now in the main monopolized by European countries. Allof 
them are nearer to us and more friendly"disposed towards us than they 
are to any other country, and when all things are equal prefer to trade 
with us. 

I have heretofore discussed this subject quite elaborately so far as 
relates to the southern countries in submitting my views upon the 
proposition which I introduced two years ago for the formation of an 
American zollverein or commercial union of the nations on this conti- 
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nent. I shall not, therefore, do more now than to draw attention to the 
commercial relations of China and our opportunity for better trade with 
that country. 

China has causes for grievance against England, France, Germany, 
and Russia because of aggressions upon her territorial integrity. On 
the other hand, the United States have never attempted to encroach 
upon her territorial domain, and in all her troubles with European coun- 
tries she has had the sympathy and good-willof this country. China 
has shown her friendship for us and her confidence in our good inten- 
tions by the treaties she has made with us. In compliance with our 
intercessions she has consented to restrictions upon the emigration of 
her subjects to our shores, such as we have never asked, and which 
would never have been conceded by, any European country. 

There is no sentiment of hostility in this country against China. 
We have a well-grounded aversion to the importation of her laboring 
classes because they are dangerous to the morals, prosperity, and happi- 
ness of American laborers. When the law now in force restricting the 
immigration of Chinese laborers was under consideration in this House 
in 188-, the RecorD will show I did my utmost by voice and vote to 
exclude or restrict such immigration. I mention this to show that 
nothing I may now say can be construed:as inconsistent with my posi- 
tion on that question. Indeed, the Chinese Government does not object 
to such restriction. It is as desirous of retaining at home its subjects 
as we would be with ours if an efflux of our Jaboring classes from our 
shores threatened us. 

China does, however, demand that those of her people who are law- 
fully in this country, who came here at a time when the treaties be- 
tween the two Governments permitted their immigration, shall be 
treated with bumanity and as becomes a civilized nation. Therefore 
ahe has a right to complain of and protest against such savage outrages 
as was committed against peaceable Chinamen in Wyoming not very 
long ago. Her demand for indemnity to those wronged is reasonable 
and is nothing more than what this Government has demanded and 
recovered for its subjects in China who have been wronged or treated with 
injustice, although no such barbariously cruel atrocities have yet been 
inflicted upon Americans in China, as those in Wyoming and elsewhere 
in this country. If her reasonable demand for indemnity is denied we 
should not be surprised if China shall feel resentment and all civilized 
nations lose some respect for us. 


VALUE OF CHINA TRADE-—LARGE SHARE OF ENGLAND AND SMALL SHARE OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


If you will look at the statistics you will find that the value of the 
trade with China is so great that its possession is worthy of the best 
efforts of our statesmen and business interests. Owing to our superior 
advantage over Europe in distance, and other we should con- 
trol most of the foreign trade of China, but statistics reveal to us the 
fact that both England and France have outstripped us in that trade. 
Indeed it is said that to-day three-fourths of the trade of China is with 
England and her colonies. 


There are twenty-two “‘treaty ports’? in China open to foreign com- 
merce. 





The imports at treaty ports in 1885. ........0...sccccecccsessssseesssrerscessscenseoese $168, 000, 000 
Exports at treaty ports in 1885 105, 625, 000 
Wate Gen Bey ncepcccininctinitinntinqincinictingiinveimmutienh edelagnerts . 273,625,000 
In 1886 United States imports from China... .............<..sssecesseeseeserseeees 18, 972, 963 
In 1886 United States exports to China. .........cccc.cssse cesses sesesersessesesees a 7, 520, 581 
DeBsil .n,.cesseproccpectnsenbensensieneddhinonstyeenushentiipeteuturmannancertpoonsmininiies . 26,493,544 


This does not include Hong-Kong, which, although a British island, 
yet, as it is only 10 miles off the coast of China, and its trade is actu- 
ally as much a part of the trade of China as if it was under the Chinese 
dominion, it being merely a point of transshipment of products destined 
for China or brought from China, our trade with Hong-Kong therefore 
should be added to that of our trade with China. 

In 1886 it was: 

United States imports from Hi OG irececseeretenntrintenenninanniie .- $1,072, 459 
United States exports to Hong-Kong. ...........csssssesssssess eoscssensencensesseens ow» 4,056, 236 


TOW, «sr cecncbitienscteuiens st Tabdicsincbsaistialionie I Re 
Which, added to our trade with China tioned, aggregates 
for 1886 the total of $31,632,239, which is about 8 per cent. of the trade 
of that country, as against 75 cent. with Great Britain. Whata 
humiliation to our national pride when we see a rival situated so far 
away from China outstrip us when our western border is on the same 
ocean with Chins, with far superior natural advantages in our favor 
over those of England or any European country. 

I will append to my remarks some valuable tables furnished to me 
by the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Department, which 
show the character of the articles we receive from and send to 
and also the amount of our trade with that country since 1840. 
will illustrate the annual fluctuations and progress of our 
with China. 

The statistics I have given farnish a sufficient incentive for 
and determined efforts to our commerce with China; but 
we contemplate the vast n, immense resources, field for 
velopment and opportunity for expansion of the foreign 
that country, far beyond its existing volume, all who are 
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the extension of our foreign markets will admit the importance of our 
utmost exertions to secure not only an equal share of that trade, yy, 

secure for our flag a larger proportion of it than that of any Fy, 
country. In this connection it will be well for me to draw 


some important facts regarding China, some of which are not 
known. 


‘ tto 
y European 
attention to 
generally 
IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT CHINA. 


Most of the information and suggestions which I shall present to the 


House in these remarks have been furnished to me by General James 
Harrison Wilson, one of the ablest and most successful cavalry com- 
manders during the late war, who, after a sojourn of about one year in 
China, returned home last September, bringing with him probably a 
larger fund of valuable practical knowledge of the institutions, resource 
and people of China than any foreigner ever learned in China durine 
the same length of time. Itissaid the Chinese authorities offered him 
more consideration and facilities for travel and observation than they 
have extended to any foreigner except General Grant. General Wii- 
son, as previously shown by him, is a very able writer upon economic 
questions and historical subjects. He has just completed a work upon 
his observations and studies in China which will soon be published. [| 
have no doubt it will be found very valuable to American statesman 
and business men. 


IMPORTANCE OF OUR POSITION ON THE PACIFIC. 


It should not be forgotten that the United States is the greatest 


power bordering on the Pacific Ocean; that its remotest territorial 
possessions are farther west of San Francisco than San Francisco is of 
New York; that our destiny is always to maintain our supremacy on 
the shores of that ocean, and that,we are by many days’ journey, by the 
fastest steamships, nearer neighbors to China and Japan and al! the 
isiands of the vast Pacific than any European power; and that it is 
within our grasp to control a greater 
countries and islands than all other powers combined if we wil! 
only look to the improvement of our natural advantages and opportu- 


part of the commerce of those 


nities. 

Let us consider fora moment. The Japanese Empire contains an 
area of about 150,000 square miles and a population of 35,000,000 souls. 

China contains, in her nineteen provinces and outlying territories and 
dependencies, not counting Corea, but including Manchuria, Inner and 
Outer Mongolia, Ili, Turkestan or Chinese , and Thibet, about 
5,000,000 square miles, or one-ninth of the habitable globe, and a pop- 
ulation variously estimated at from 300,000,000 to 450,000,000 souls, 
or from one-fifth to one-third of all the people in the world. And, con- 
trary to the commonly accepted belief, it is nowhere overpopulated. 
It is estimated that with a properly laid out and constructed railroad 
system, and the varied industries which would follow, it could support 
over three times as many eas it now contains. It has a generilly 
healthy and salubrious climate of every kind, from subtropical to su))- 
polar. It has every variety of soil, and much of it of surprising {ertil- 


‘ity. It has coal of every variety, from lignite to the finest quality o! 


anthracite, and one or the other kind is found in sixteen of the nineteen 
provinces. It has iron ore, copper ore, silver and gold, kaolin and 
clay, but nearly all of them undeveloped. The Chinese are a strictly 
agricultural people, and so far have crystallized their labor in no great 
public works except the t wall, the river embankments, the grand 
canal, and the brick walls of theircities. These were all made as pub- 
lic works, and are in no sense the results of private enterprise. 

But withall China is the richest country in the world in cheap labor 
and an inexhaustible supply of it. The Chinese are astrong, healthy, 
frugal, industrious, patient race, possessed of as many virtues and as 
few vices as other‘thuman beings similarly situated. ‘They are subject 
to the same wants and requirements, the same hopes and ambitions, as 
the rest of mankind. They are not an effete and played-out race, !ut 
merely one which by its isolation and its peculiar evolution presents 
a case of arrested development. The people are ready to move, hut are 
waiting for the government and governing class to show them how to 
move; and the latter are simply waiting to be educated to be drawn 
out of their ignorance and conceit, and to be shown a better civili- 
zation than their own, to lead their people forward in what we call the 


march of modern Their hesitation and doubt are natural 
and can not be helped except by the progress of education. 
are always conservative. China is governed 
they are cautious and exclusive; but there are 
Li Hung Chang and the Tsengs, and even like 
uncle and father of the young emperor, who have been taught by 
war and association with foreigners that western civilization is better 
in some respects than theirown; that steamships and telegraphs, “ hich 
they have adopted and are now using, are better than janks and 
couriers; that railroads are necessary for the public defense as well as 
for intereommunication; that coal and iron mines, furnaces and rolling- 
great adjuncts of civilization for both peace and war. Every 
Chinaman who goes abroad as a minister or consul or as a student 
back home a liberal and in favor of progress, and progress 1s sure 
to continue and to move even faster than it has for the last twenty 


Now let it be remembered also that there is no overproduction in 
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China. The results of human labor—the houses, furniture, clothing, 
means of transportation, are all poor; the consumption of iron per 
capita is small; houses are poor and poorly built and furnished; cloth- 
ing is abundant and cheap, but poor; there is but little comfort, and 
less luxury. The Chinese are, however, ingenious workers, and good 
merchants, and will buy more cotton goods, and the trade in which 
with America is rapidly on the increase, more woolen, more iron uten- 
sils, more needles, thread, matches, more everything, if they can only 
sell more silk, tea, porcelain, &c. 

They will build railroads, open mines, erect furnaces, rolling-mills 
and factories, whenever they can be shown that they need not borrow 
foreign money, nor make concessions to foreign capitalists, but can get 
the money at home, and manufacture the steel and iron from their own 
raw materials. ; : te a 21 

The trade of China and Japan with foreign countries is in its infancy. 
Whenever the Chinese people begin to do the things which constitute 
modern progress their wants will increase with their knowledge and 
with their power to gratify them. Trade will increase pari passu. The 
trade with China, which practically began in 1840, although American 


ships first visited China in 1786, has grown at a rapid rate. England 
ill controls 75 per cent. of all the foreign trade with China. The Ger- 


mans are making great efforts to increase their trade. 
cently built a splendid consulate at Shanghai. 
same. 


They have re- 
France is doing the 


GENERAL WILSON’S SUGGESTIONS. 


I desire now to present some suggestions which General Wilson has 
furnished me with, and ask for them the most careful consideration. 

‘Pass the Chinese indemnity bill as an act of justice and fair dealing, 
and not as an act of grace. The treaties are the supreme law of the 
land, and the Chinese are under them entitled to protection. We ex- 
pect it of them for our citizens in China, and have always exacted 
prompt payment of indemnity by the imperial government for any out- 
Tages upon our people. 

They have a provincial organization, consisting of nineteen separate 
provinces, with governments which are, in a less degree, the counter- 
parts of the imperial government, as our States are of the General Gov- 
ernment. We and all other treaty powers ignore their provincial gov- 
ernments and will have nothing whatever to do with them. We hold 
the imperial government responsible for everything, and it has paid to 
foreign governments over $30,000,000 since 1842 in indemnification for 
foreign lives and property lost in battle and through outrage by the 
people of the provinces. 

Those who demand equity must do equity. On the rule of practice, 
which we and all other foreigners apply in our dealings with them, they 
have a right to ignore our States and hold our General Government 
liable for all infractions thereof. It is ignoble for our Government to 
say it can not control the lawlessness on our Western coast and Terri- 
tories, and we can not expect the Chinese to listen with respect to any 
such claim from our Government. Pass the bill, therefore, without 
=. and pay the money over promptly, gracefully, and cheer- 
ully. 

The restoration of the $480,000 last year, on the ground that it was 
wrongfully taken from the Chinese in the first place (as set forth in 
Executive Documents for 1885), will do much good. 

Authorize the Chinese and Japanese Governments to maintain five 
cadets each at each of our national academies. 

The men thus educated will become disciples of our civilization and 
friends of our country, and will do much to advance our interests in 
the East. I know of nothing which could benefit us more than this 
measure; and asit will cost usnothing why not adoptitat once? Itmay 
be answered that the Powers have not asked for it, and this may beso. 
They probably never will, for they are proud and do not like to ask favors 
which may be denied. If they are offered gracefully, they will be 
aay accepted; our Government should not hesitate to make the 

or free of . Weat least should say nothing whatever about 
the cost of main but leave the beneficiaries free to pay or not as 
they please. I happen toknow that the son of the richest Japanese sub- 
ject is now going to school in this country, and will spend four or five 
= amongst us. He would be delighted to have the advantage of a 

est Point education, and it could not fail to gratify his Government 
if it could obtain the privilege for him and a few other young men. 

The President be authorized to lend two officers of each arm 
of service to the Chinese Government as instructors for periods of four 
years. And, as before, it could well afford to pay their salaries and 

ee in China. 
year vicefoy , Li Hung Chang, who is also first d secre- 
tary or premier of China, asked for the loan of three officers of the Army 
in and instructing the Corean Army, and so much 
red tape and y was necessary before the favor could be granted that 
discouraged and was on the eve of asking one of the 

Corea a ‘lying Senites f Chi 

an outlying ° ina, paying tribute to and 
acknowledging the Emperorof Chinaassovereign. Population, 10,000, - 
000. Country poor in everything except labor and undeveloped mines. 
Sanent absolutely under American guidance at present. O. N. Denny, 
esq., late U: States consul at Tien-Tsin and consul-general at 








Shanghai, has been employed by the King of Corea as foreign adviser. 
He was selected and recommended by Li Hung Chang after Herr Von 
Mollendorf, a German, had been tried and failed. Judge Denny isa 
clear-headed, judicious, sensible, and eminently respectable American, 
proud of his country, and an honor to it, and now holds the position of 
vice-president of the council and director of foreign affairs. Of course 
his preferences, affiliations, and ambitions are American, and while he 
in no way holds an official position from our Government or is in any 
way responsible to it, it should be our endeavor to strengthen his hands 
in every proper way. 

Repeal section —— Revised Statutes, which prohibits any foreign 
minister from recommending any one for office or employment abroad. 
Make it the duty of every ministerand consul in the East to secure places 
for as many worthy American citizens as they possibly can. Let them 
take all proper care to selectonly worthy men for recommendation; but 
do not forget that even the average American citizen is quite equal to 
the average citizen of the world at large, and much superior in intelli- 
gence, enterprise, and progress to the average Chinaman. Every Amer- 
ican so employed abroad becomes an evangel for the great Republic and 
does something to increase our influence and to benefit our commercial 
relations with Oriental countries. The more Americans there are in 
China, and especially the more American Army and Navy officers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, and merchants the greater will be the trade 
with America and the greater will be the influence of our Government 
and people in the development of China. 

Put our legation at Peking and ourconsuls and consuls-general at all 
Chinese ports on a footing equal to that of any other power. The salary 
of our minister should be $17,500, with an allowance of $5,000 for con- 
tingent expenses, getting information, and maintaining the dignity and 
state of the office he holds as the representative of the richest and most 
powerful civilized nation of the world. The first secretary of legation 
should have a salary of $3,600; the second secretary, $3,000; the in- 
terpreter, who should be styled ‘‘Chinese secretary,’’ and have the 
diplomatic rank of a first secretary of legation, should have a salary of 
$3,600. The Chinese writer and gate-keeper should also be paid by 
thé Government. 

In thus advocating the establishment of our legation on a first-class 
basis I have an eye only to the increase of our influence with the Chi- 
nese Government, who with Oriental shrewdness value foreign powers 
as they value themselves; and in affixing this value it looks at once to 
the dignity and state of the ministers and servants accredited to it. If 
they are poorly paid and live poorly they are looked upon as represent- 
ing a poor, weak government and a poor people. 

Hence our legation should be housed as wellasany other. England, 
Russia, France, and Germany, and even Japan, all own their legation 
buildings, and have built and furnished them in magnificent style, and 
at their own cost. Our legation lives in a rented establishment built 
and owned by the late Prof. 8S. Wells Williams, for many years chargé 
d’affaires for our Government. It is entirely too small; it is not fur- 
nished at all; the minister had to buy everything, and inasmuch asall 
furniture, carpets, hangings, &c., have to be imported, they are costly 
as well as difficult to obtain. We should buy the premises or accept 
the offer of the Chinese Government (if it has made the offer) to furnish 
us with ground and build and furnish a legation as good as anybody’s. 
It should be equal to that of any foreign power, and you can well afford 
to put the means of making it so into the hands of our present able, ac- 


complished, and honest minister, Colonel Denby, who represents us with 
so much dignity and credit in every way. 


I would in addition furnish the legation with a platoon of cavalry, 


say twenty men, two lieutenants, and the proper number of non-com- 


missioned officers, the best that could be organized or detached from 
the regular Army, to act as escort to the minister whenever he goes out 
upon public business. Every high official of the Chinese Government 
goes out with an escort and retinue appropriate to his grade, and our 
ministers should have the power of doing soalso. This may not accord 
with our ideas of republican simplicity, but ‘‘ it is business,’’ and will 
pay ! 

If we maintain diplomatic and consular agents anywhere in the world, 
we should maintain them in all oriental countries. Theyare absolutely 
necessary in China and should be put on the best possible footing. The 
first and greatest duty assigned them should be to maintain the dig- 
nity, honor, and power of our country abreast of the greatest powers of 
the world, and the second should be to foster and extend American 
commerce, skill, and enterprise in the development of trade, railroads, 
mines, furnaces, rolling-mills, and manufactures of all kinds. 

If our diplomatic representatives do not or are not required to look 
after the advancement of our commercial interests they might just as 
well be recalled, for the spread of our commerce primarily constitutes 
the greatest interest we have in China, and in all countries bordering 
on the Pacific Ocean. 

European powers and diplomatic agents, in pursuance of European 
diplomatic usage, affect to look down upon trade, and they are accus- 
tomed to cry out upon every movement made by American ministers 
to advance or protect the trade of their countrymen in China; but of 
late years they are all secretly doing whatever they can to promote the 
trade of their respective countries, and to drive out ours. We should 
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make no disguise about it, but give every American diplomatic as well 
as consular agent to understand that the promotion of commerce with 
our countrymen and country is the first and is the most practical duty 
for him to devote himself to. 

Our consular system in China is popular with foreigners because 
American consuls do not regard themselves as above trade as do the 
English. Our system of consular reports is popular. 

Our interpreters all underpaid; should have but two classes; first 
class, $2,400 per year; second class (students) $1,800. Language dif- 
ficult, and hard to master. 

English trading houses pay some of their interpreters as much as 
$12,000 with traveling expenses. English consuls all required to know 
the language. One of them lent by English Government to Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. to help them secure contracts for guns, armor ships, 
arms,’’ &c. 

Mr. Speaker, whilst we may not feel disposed to fully with 
General Wilso in all his suggestions, yet it must be admitted that his 
opportunities for forming correct conclusions as to what should be our 
relations with China, and how our commercicl interests there may be 
best promoted, have been far superior to our own. His views, there- 
fore, should have great weight with us in legislating on this subject. 

REVISION OF THE CONSULAR SYSTEM, 

Our consular service at many important points is inefficient. No 

doubt the cause of this in quite a number of places is that the meager 


pay afforded is insufficient to induce persons of requisite qualifications 
to accept intments to such places. In my judgment public inter- 
est oe that this service should be revised and the force reorgay. 
ized. The prosperity of our agricultural, manufacturing, and mereay. 
tile interest largely depend upon the extension and protection of oy; 
trade in fo: markets. This can most effectually be accomplished 
through an efficient, capable consular service. 

The Committee on an Affairs ize these facts, and by pro- 
visions in this bill are ing to remedy the defects in our present 
service and promote its efficiency. Iam not at this time prepared to 
say whether the plan proposed by the committee is the best that can be 
devised. I shall reserve my opinion in regard to that until I have 
heard the discussion. 

I will say now, however, that if it can be demonstrated that this 
lan will improve our present system and result in enlarging our mar- 
ets for the wheat, corn, provisions, manufactures, and other products 

of our country, I shall not oppose it because of the comparatively 
small increase of its cost. position on that ground would not be 
wise economy but foolish parsimony. I am, however, fully convinced 
that we can by lopping off useless and expensive diplomatic missions 
in Europe save a sufficient amount to secure the best material for our 
essential diplomatic and consular service, without increasing the cost 
of our foreign service, and thereby greatly extend our foreign markets 
and increase the prosperity of all our domestic interests. 


Statement of the principal and all other articles of merchandise imported into and exported from the United States from and into China and Hong- 


Kong during the years 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, and 1886. 









































CHINA. 
[Nore.—Includes Hong-Kong prior to i873.] ’ 
Years ending— 
ee ies 
Articles. June 30. 
1870. 1880. | 1886, 
Hemp and jute, unmanufactured.............cescssseessensseeees seneessenes $185, 905 $136,971 | $4, 106 
Oils, vegetable, fixed, or expressed... 94,734 162, 190 | 198, 334 
Opium saveeeencesessevedeeeeseceeseseeeeeeneeeeeeseseeeneeeees senses renenerssesenenen see ae seeeeeonereneeeneseeeseneerenenesesessneones se: | ueseeeneceaeerenns| teentnnesensneens lseeseesenneneenees 124, 730 951, 273 331, 908 
DED. cciemeccsevnest scve;cege 519, 572 980, 284 
Silk, unmanufactured 422,792 | 6,794,065 
Silk, manufactures of. 44,113 142, 545 
SUGMar, DOWN ......000-cceeeserssesenseesneenenennes seeeesnennenensesrrersrssnetsesenaneneheneneneneesennneessenesernnnesneneneena nes 110, 841 117, 315 
eR cabo esdacuecvecebooadeubeuabedbescestedebbbonntbbéeneuteobensesbecdhnene <ecesnentenbenenenbobiiestdabormnamtin 9,795,933 | 9,995,499 
PEE iitlisininictinis iene a a a ee ae a ae 8,256,907 | 2,489,486 | 3 
i Cerne seers saris so savccctaagaseecieaiemenh nates snennciabineaniiianssasae tin claneiiesciinaior 14, 565,527 | 21,769,618 | 18, 072, %3 
a 
IMPORTS (DOMESTIC). ain — wee 
Cotton, manufactures Of.........-ccesecessseeseeeceerensreneesesensennees seen 526, 172 $39,134 | 4,595, 952 
GHNBONG ......2006 00.00 -00000 serseresceresserescsesos scenes eevee 455, 097 151 se eseves canteen 
Oils, mineral, illuminating..............<+++ 143, 324 366,367 | 2, i17, 160 
PPR OURO IIB  ccccas 00k-ccccccccersooess %, 571 30, 441 | 9 151 
Wood, and manufactures of. 97, 281 19, 358 | 27, 626 
All OUNCE. ...0000000ccccccescecscceeses 878, 742 308, 563 403, 372 
Total domestic exports.. Se el 3, 051, 616 | 1,101,315 | 7,518,277 
Total foreign OXPOTts...........ccerereserereesenerererensnererenennarennnesnnnens on ennenneraneenensensenenenenern® 64, 765 68 2, x 
Total domestic and foreign CXPOTts......0..sseresereemererrserenenensessnsentaranenes seneeaseneennes 3, 116, 381 





1, 101, 383 7,520, 581 


HONG-KONG. 


Chemicals, drugs, and dyes (free of duty).. 
Hemp, unmanufactured...........-.+000+++++ 
Hides and skins, other than fur-skins. 
Oils, volatile or essential (free of duty 





lini cso eoectanetanennminiae te 
Silk, manufactures of 


Total imports...........0.sseeeeneerenenenerennsnersneensenens. srnenensansesnennennanensnena@onnnenennene 


Siieetitis.. crsenececineieccioensnioaaamaee 
Oils, mineral, refined..... 


All OCHEP. .....0000-00e00008 


Total domestic exports. 
Total foreign exports ... 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU oF STATisTics, January 5, 1887. 


















$252, 812 $19, 427 
250, 010 | 6,997 
175, 597 | 21.0 
160, 929 | %, 911 

17, 391 | 71. 686 
177, 109 | 63. 949 
17, 263 108, 036 

105, 824 91, 658 
53, 757 57, 271 
178, 019 40, 493 
862, 348 500, 471 

1, 072, 459 


| 2,251,089 


Peeeeeresceenee coseeeneeaseneees tere 


1, 724, 587 
221, 061 
998, 332 

613, 750 

9” 

485, 664 





4, 044, 384 
11, 52 


4, 056, 236 
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Value of merchandise imported into and exported from the United States from and to China during the years 1840 to 1886 inclusive. 
MERCHANDISE. 
[Note.—Includes Hong-Kong prior to 1873. ] 





—— = * 
















































: a . 
ene | Total im: Exports Total 
Years ending— —————| Imports. | ports and Years ending— ——$___—_—_ - Imports. | an ex- 
Domestic. preaetgn. | Total. ane. Domestic, | Foreign Total. | ports. 
cr ates ! | 
sae | a oe “aol ai Pa 7 — Ro i oe a 
September 30— | June 30— | 
ee eee $469,186 | $63,777 | $532,963 | $6,640,899 | $7,173,792 || 1863* ooo cece cccceceeuee $2, 897,005 | $202,556 | $3,119,561 '$11, 030, 149 
1841... cqetitiessenecterd 715, 322 58, 902 774,224 | 3,984,903 4, 759, 127 || 1864*.... 3, 249, 448 84,566 | 3,334,014 | 10, 435,027 | 
BBAB. ..ccccosercocnesssiesessoeres 719,509 | 118,174 837,683 | 4,934, 645 5, 772, 328 || 1865... 2, 631, 825 37,624 | 2,669,449 | 5,129,917 | 
June 1866... 3,045,610 | 99,621 | 3,145,231 | 10,131,142 | 
1843 (nine months) ....| 1,755,393 91,905 | 1,847,298 | 4,385,566 6, 232, 864 | 1867... 3,550,815 | 27,993} 3,578,808 | 12,112, 440 
1844... seovesesseeeeee| 1,109,023 | 80,963 | 1,189,986 | 4,931, 255 6,121, 241 || 1868... 3,942,332 | 37,682 | 3,980,014 | 11,384,999 | 
1845... 2,074, 791 $7,794 | 2,112,585 | 7,258, 807 9, 371, 392 | 1869 | 5,170,884 | 32.354 | 5,208,238 | 13,207,361 
1846... 1,173,488 | 45,679 | 1,219,167 | 6,593,881 | 7, 813,048 | 1870......seceseccereseeeseeeres 3,051,616 | 64,765 | 3,116,381 | 14,565,527 | 
1847... 1, 708, 655 90,921 | 1,799,576 | 5,583,343 7,382,919 || 1871... 2 O41, 836 22 996 | 2 20 ,064, 365 | 
TBAB. .ceccsscorsccestomnes 2,063,625 | 54,375 | 2,118,000 | 8,083,496 | 10,201,496 || 1872... ...| 2,915,466 | 21,370} 2 5 | 26,752, 835 
ea 1,460,945 | 112,312 | 1,573,257 | 5,513,785 mE CTE ci cecninceneecsnennevarviotuii 1, 061, 430 1,168 | 1 26 ,353, 110 | 
850. 1,485,961 | 94,256 | 1,530,217 | 6,593,462 | 8,173,679!! 1874... aes 843,121 | 4,582 18, 119, 710 | 
2,154,445 | 183,367 | 2,337,812 | 7,065,144 RT iin entities 1, 464, 434 | 90 13 ,473, 600 | 
2, 480,066 | 163,383 | 2,643,449 | 10,593,669 | 13,237,118) 1876.00... cece cccccceseeneeee 1, 390, 360 |.......06..... 1, 390,360 | 12,353,943 | 
8,212, 574 35,074 | 38,247,648 | 10,573,710 SE I Cactnecnetnnenittinnetenineabnin 1, 686, 688 21,184 1, 707, 872 | 11,130,495 | 
1, 212, 944 29,556 | 1,242,500 | 10,398,262 | 11, 640,762 || 1878...........c.cccccsseseeeeees 3, 603, 192 1,354 | 3,604,546 | 15,887, 820 | 
926,406 | 118,058 | 1,044,464 | 11,028,576 | 12,073,040 || 1879.0... cece cccccceeeeeeeee Yt | 2,651,677 | 16, 431, 344 | 
1,750,216 | 174,429 | 1,924,645 | 10, 453, 436 | 12,378, O81 || 1880...........ccccccsseres essere 1,101, 315 | 68 1, 101, 383 | 21, 769, 618 | 
1,723, 987 | 287,444 2,011,431 | 8,356,932 | 10,368,363) 1881.. 5, 447, 281 | 399 | 5,447,680 | 22,317,729 | 27,7 
2, 783,754 | 127,399 | 2,911,153 | 10,570,442 | 13,481,595 |) 1882........cccceecccseseeeeenee 5, 895, 503 480 | 5,895,983 | 20,214,341 | 26,110,324 
3,707,094 | 169,885 | 3,876,979 | 10,788,767 | 14,665,746 |) 1883............cccesceeeeceeeees 4, 079,522 | 800 | 4,080,322 | 20,141,331 | 24,221,653 
5,624,870 | 159,877 | 5,784,747 | 13,566,087 | 19,350,834 | 1884..... eevee} 4, 626, 480 | 98 4,626 15,616,793 | 20,243, 371 
1861........ mecseseumpensune covoss| 4,186,259 | 161,609 | 4,347,868 | 11,351,281 | 15,699,149 | 1885.0... cccccesecceeeeeeee 6, 396, 178 | 322 3 16,292,169 | 22,688,669 
1862*.....rcosccsserscssesesseeees| 2,205,163 | 167,147 | 2,372,310 | 7,540,048 SE I ccsiieianibiesaepvarnene 7,518, 277 2, 304 18, 972,963 26 ,493 ,544 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January 5, 1887, *Includes Japan. WM. F. SWITZLER, Chief of Bureau, 


Value of merchandise and gold and silver coin and bullion imported into, 
and exported from, the United States from and to Hong-Kong during 
the years 1873 to 1886, inclusive. 


Value of merchandise and gold and silver coin and bullion, &c.-—Cont’d. 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION. 








































































MERCHANDISE. mapete. | , Total 
ae Years ending June ——— —_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— | Imports. nom psi 
Exports. | Total | Domestic.| Foreign. | Total. | ports, 
Years ending June 30— Imports. Regests i Cael deecie ik  letae tee Reee n ncen ccateeean Galena 
and ex- | 
Domestic. | Foreign. Total, | ports. | Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars. 
ea a ad | 525,832 | 2,721,298 | $, 247,230 2,614 | 3,249,844 
1360... | 1,545,914 | 1,575,457 | 3,121,371 | 500 | 3,121,871 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. | 1361. } 1,623, 465 | 910,013 | 2,533,478 438 | 2,533,916 
1, 485, 655 7,717 1, 493, 372 £38, 649 2,337,021 | 1862*... ---} 2,123,343 | 1,126,585 | 3,249,928 | 6,783 | 3,256,711 
1, 235, 444 50,564 | 1,286,008 | 449,230 | 1,735,238 | 1863* w=} 2,295,079 | 941,095 | 3,236,174 | 4,766 | 3,240,940 
2, 086, 604 15,620 | 2,102,224 {1,202,816 | 3,305,040 | 1864* | 4, 492" 550 956,502 | 5, 449, 052 | 974 | 5, 450, 026 
8, 324, 755 14,777 | 3,339,532 | 493,690 | 3,833,222 | 1865. | 3,871,073 | 564,913 | 4,435, 986 | 726} 4.436.712 
3, 216, 387 13,447 | 3,229, 834 14, 171. 189 4, 401, 023 | 1866. | 5,586,478 | 1,418,115 | 7,004,593 1,541 | 7,006,134 
3, 247,739 14, 970 3, 262,709 |2, 232, 663 5, 495, 372 | 1867.... ...| 5,237,330 | 951,478 | 6,188, 808 |-teesseees cree: 6, 188, 808 
3,279, 277 11, 245 3, 290, 522 |1, 653, 350 4, 943, 872 | 1868.... 5,579, 454 2, 132, 022 7,711, 476 | 25 | 7,711,501 
2, 873, 132 4,260 | 2,877,392 [2,251,089 | 5,128,481 | 1869... | 5,087,294 | 2,085,200) 7,172,494 | 1,760 | 7,174,254 
2, 914, 668 r 186 | 2,916,854 |2,399,828 | 5,316,682 | 1870... | 3,369,547 | 2,554,138 | 5,923,685 | 62,960 | 5, 986, 645 
211, 6,498 | 3,227,897 2,424,092 | 5,651,989 | 1871... 1, 878,380 | 1,693,267 | 3,571,647 | 1,950] 3,573,597 
3, 766, 231 11,528 | 3,777,759 |1,918,894 | 5.696.653 | 1872. | 4) 799, 469 | | 5° 999° 334 | 700 | 6,000,034 
, | | 
3, 078, 542 5,307 | 3,083,849 (1,504,580 | 4,588,429 | 1873 852, 302 | | 852, 302 | 181 | 852, 483 
4, 134, 592 14,719 4,149,311 | 983,815 5, 133,126 | 1874. 786, 044 | «| 786, 044 39, 772 | 825, 816 
4, 044, 384 11,852 | 4,056, i 95 | 1875.... 1,500 |. | 1,500 6, 840 8, 340 
" . . ‘ , 236 ‘ene 5, 128, 695 ’ ; , b 
iis cieedberntbannbesndtpedencays i sitiniiaineinianiionss aint isiiietiiaiacaiil 6, 908 | 6, 908 
1877... | 1, 491,906 | 3,644,012 | 10,952 | 3,654, 964 
o 5 ° 187! | 7, 857, 506 | ,685 | 8,480,191 7,559 | 8, 487,750 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN AND BULLION. 1879.. 1 831,280 | 179,000 | 2,010,280 | 134/635 | 2,144; 915 
1880.. eceeee| 1,501,000 | 1, 600 1, 502, 600 90, 991 1, 593, 591 
i paeticestanigs-athcigunaieabinntdbatdoaeldedgnarsenéémaliael | 32, 400 32,400 | 41,179 73,579 
mee ag 6, 302, 247 |... 1882, ..| 533,800 533,800 | 36,005 | 569, 805 
eo ons +o oa . 1883. | 168,000 | 256,000 | 192,801 448, 801 
’ . . , , ’ -” is iicicsonietaliiantnrineeianeem 52, 702 52, 702 | 5, 260 57, 962 
sata! Ture lie TT inectnotarentthnliaal ee Lettuce eee 1,529 
5343. 419 2’ 388, 965 Pe . Ee 230, 000 230,000} 2,400 | 232, 400 
2,582,338 | 2)838,744 | 5) 423.082 |. ay ss taasinmrennnecnedoenteetinet ere 
2, 781, 381 2,228, 842 | 5, 010, 223 |. * Includes Japan. aiied 
' 367, : ’ 446, 202 |. WM. F. SWITZLER, 
Li77a.820 | 21421500 | 8916 410 |. OF ated af Een 
4,000,736 | 2,883,744 | 6,884, 480 |.. — 
4,884,283 | 4.404.574 | 9,288' 857 |.. 
Son oe pe +e ve Statement of the principal articles imported into Great Britain and Ireland 
=— _ rom, and exported to, China (including Hong-Kong) during the year 
1e84" I \ g 9 g g y 
477,003 477,008 477, 003 ati enmipebipebibcenanaee oe oo 
426, 592 426, 427,077 | 
588,714} 606,714 606, 714 Imports. 
Principal and other articles. |———_____— a 
571, 660 571, 660 | Quantities. Value. 
565, 955 566" 955 | | 
153, 860 190,517 La... = ~ a 
157, 874 I ie ssa eiccsnaese on 437,203 | $252,829 
33, 308 33,308 | China and earthenware. 2, 857 | 59, 863 
72, 013 EE a cecsivccemmpncnallllllleccs nus lacesescmpannesaaunciodtpsuedumntatiions 
9, 967 9.967 | Drugs, unenumerated...................... 281, 610 
ite oe ee) eae 94, 323 
a ST IL <conentnehstetnesinabinsens 219, 533 
19,728 20,009 | Hair, unenumerated..... cae 262,703 
489, 344 ST MIND, scccictsnsnadernscsedeevees = we 79,799 | 712, 412 
74, 607 REED | ELIAS, TAW.......-.ccsccccscsseecereese 34, 394 | 541, 807 
68, 314 6%, 115 | Perfumery, unenumerated... 917 | 141, 496 
er 335, 564 I esl aone 3,660,014 | 12,853,979 
—— sooved 2, 087, 786 2,383,699 | Silk, knubs or husks, and waste “ ewts... 44, 627 2,475, 734 
jeoerenreveoosescoscooooooes 223, 2, 562, 204 2,786,292 | Silk manufactures.................. in OUI Ries ti scntentaitieate } 699, 253 
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Statement of the principal articles imported, &c.—Continued. 












| Imports. 
Principal and other articles. ee 
| Quantities. Value. 

iniatiitiea nisnitenncstitaadadiian | — 
Spices of all kinds... -.pounds... 1, 656, 330 $99, = 

BUPERESScocagesececessenpamatinecetenncinssesangettapsestniaiel cwts... 11, 469 117, 925 
Sugar, unre fined... it 103, 647 347, 838 
"URED cesintigciumiis cipoudnaiiiientiinaiaiatiatieeimeaedns -pounds...| 143,708,568 | 31, O1s, 769 
Tin, in blocks, ingots, slabs, &0. .........-cerseeeeerss ewts...| 1,090 22,016 
Tobacco, unmanufactured...... a ..pounds 1, 813, 221 309, 344 
Wool, sheep and lamb........ccc0ssssscsesseerseeesvcceereceees ica 1, 135, 587 164, 760 
A SE teccsricicnattninntrtirrcictensicsdlbianacernie 3, 796, 050 
Tien -<reseduntneipreapoconpumnsciunigeetoconsipenneieinabedstehaneaiaapuemneaents | 54, 472, 092 





WM. F. SWITZLER, 


Chief of Bureau. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ° 


BUREAU oF Stratistrics, January 17, 1887. 


Ex per is from United Kingdom of British and Irish products, 





Exports. 
Principal and other articles. 
Quantities. Value. 










































Apparel and haberdashery.. ss -.- Value... . . $199, 906 
Arms, ammunition, and military stores... . D> ewoccassetelnsetnnnts 1, 144, 002 
Beer and ale.. ..... barrels... 7,987 143, 343 
Chemical products ‘and. pre parations (including dye 
stuffs). a see ace datettcaie 59, 761 
Coal, cinder rs, “and fuel... peonsndboanhepiusggnonsstadediaingeodiiel tons...| 104, 681 292, 462 
Cotton-yarn....... pounds... 15, 721, 300 2, 997, 419 
Cotton, ente red by ‘the yard wi | 394,583,600 | 20,371,743 
Cotton “enter ed at value... ws Pet ntithinnstevncesea 358, 320 
Hardwares and cutlery, ur nut _ ues > Benen Ratieden titans 135, 503 
Linens, entered by the - Sramcnammaemenen yards 407, 800 73, 947 
ee 8 ES, We a TIE 459, 446 
Metals: 
Tron, wrought and uwnwrought .......................tOns... 43, 332 1, 325, 897 
Copper, wrought and unwrought. --Cwts... 41, 086 574, 865 
Lead, pig, pipe, and ee ...tons... 6, 631 364, 277 
Provisions (including meat)... SE itclccncancesscsdesonsees 70, 881 
Ds dconitenensnscnimltatindin namdomancaieentl ewts...| 46, 317 207, 843 
Tele ap wires and apparatus... etre icccisccvvetneseczeese 246, 829 
Umbrellas and parasols... eoccvees: si]: (- Eeaemamepenstrcsctens 123, 395 
Woolens, entered by the yard... ..yards...| 19,593,300 4, 863, 239 
Ww oolens, entered at Valuc.......ccccccccsseseseress LM Ree 65, 805 
All other articles.. an . _ UA. Wiecibonensinemntdenenl 1, 797, 675 
Free ...-wcisegaspssoetisahemapipelensne ipsiete dctnnsaiesensen aa 
WM. F. SWITZLER, 
Chief of Bureau, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau oF STATISTICS, January 17, 1887. 
Exports from United Kingdom of foreign and colonial products. 
Exports. 
Principal and other articles. 
Quantities. | Values. 
Armas ANd QGMNUNITION... ...ccgrsscccseseesocccccnvesesesesocesasessesee lee iepsoepnitcaniital $455, 865 
Bones for manufacturing | purposes geseneon eae AUIB excl ccopuocennneccninpeiaaboveen uote 
Butter and butterine...................s0sse» ..cwts... 1,056 38, 601 
Candles of all sorts .... 1, 238 15, 262 
eee gnecee 7,768 15, 305 
Confectionery ... enacpinan sonnapepnewsinidll 1, 638 26, 576 
Cordage, twine, ‘and cable: yarn d 10, 351 
Cotton manufactures........... penqepusequasetbeoenueneseosepeuaneenetnea ecaenquins , 690 
Drugs: 
ee preswipahusansavciainetotnnodeante - 636, 483 
Unenumeratea... 3,538 
SE Te CREED x, cnctussennieitnteenainininsndicasienmanaill 12, 813 
Metals: 
Copper, BpeEDeL, oe wees, me i cop- 
Midenehasapendenhenen ... tons... 29 9, 587 
Tron bars, &c... eovied ou 895 43, 200 
Steel, unwrought..... sei ee 95 5, 154 
Manufactures of iron or steel ‘unenumerated.cwts... 19, 346 92, 249 
Painter’s colors unenumerated '..........0...0000s0000 00 SS ee 9, 563 
Quick sil Ver...........ccccccses senses onto senedpite 630, 801 
Spirits: 
BIT xchsatctncemcecene toenail proof gallons 9,324 
Wr tine tinthscssestids 79, 066 
Woolen manufactures.... 134, 213 
All other articles........... 647, 663 
BONO, sstsscrgnenbtninlgnianioel pepomnedinnet feceseunnss contents 3, 021, 304 











TREAsURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU oF STATISTICS, January 17, 1887. 


Statement showing the imports into and the exports from, Germany, fi 















































n 
and to China, during the year 1884. 
IMPORTS. 
Articles. | Pounds. | Dolla; 
14, 30 oa 
ceeeeee eee eeeeeene REESE ESSE EEEEE EOS EREEES EE EEEEEED EEE SEEEES SHOE EE Eee ees 5. 060 5. 58 
Salt and spices.......... _— ove poses 10, 780 1. 428 
Tobacco, and manufactures Te | 22 ‘- 
Chemicals, dyes, and medicines..... sovspencctoceessteeserees 493, 480 41. 88 
Earthen and stone-ware........ ecseeee cose ceccescoseesccs coeeesees | 95,524 5 998 
Metals, and manufactures of........ erecceccesovacerorsvseseocse | 24, 420 4° 908 
Wood, manufactures Of............ccccecrsersseneersessneersnensenenes senses | 99,220 11 186 
Feathers.........0000cc0re++ sur neceseeseveseserssrescessessasssasesccores 62, 480 30 464 
, WEEE ec * A ES Rietebess 1, 320 6,902 
Dress goods......... Or centaeatiteitimensemantnedeninbsrcces 440 9’ 389 
Jewelry... i eetunetadeanbdinatiniiunevapensenn a 660 9’ 290 
I ss callenainceapenpore| co rveee ll 662 
Total imports..........ccccccorsssccsrsrssvosverssesercesorecscesens sereee| sesecessene vs 128 4 
EXPORTS. 
I ceresingnsginenirvgrnmanne ccipmuanniepeileedigaipiieenstences 5, 222 ‘ 
Sweetmeats and confectionery... vatioeg on 2 = 360 . 
j 156, 860 t 
wie nag BPS, S80 il 
ry 13, 200 
Gunpowder and other explosives. postive 537, 240 
Glass and Glass Ware..............scccccesssscesesceseesseneererere wee) renee oe nese 2 
Iron, and manufactures of: wos oes, 040 112574 
i ° 2, 209, 981 { 
¥r wea S,. in 41,580 
Machinery... saasillk Lincasciiieananial |} 494,340 
a ee 366, 740 
Other manufactures of............|...cse0000-+0-+- { 
Metal (copper, brass, &c.) and manufactures of......... 43,2 
Wood, manufactures Of.........0..0000esceceeeceeseeeseserees 
Leather, manufactures of............. 
Wool, manufactures of.............+++ 
Cotton, manufactures of............-..+ 
Ww earing apparel, of silk or wool.. 
India-rubber, manufactures Of .............<ccccceresseesereessesseeeeeees : 
Pe eceicckennccqiecnensnessiccecenenveoscenuptencscengsnccce: senses} weoceesese weeee 
Total exports.......ccsssccssereee seerinineinieennstipsmenitiainmeman.. 2,72 
WM. F. SWITZLER 
Chief of Bureau of Statist 
TREASURY DEPARTMENST, 
Bureau or Statistics, January 15, 1887. 
Statement of the principal articles imported into France from, and exported to 
China, during the year 1884. 
é| 
3 
‘ Imports. Entered se I 
E} Articles. ae 
os 
: | 
=| Quantity! Value. (Quantity Val 
o} 
cihiateeeliiiasiaercinitinniiciiitiiha tibiae ' | mene 
1 Silk and silk waste.....kilog...| 3,614, 070 $21, 034,077 02) 2,453,108 $14 453 12 
_ sececqinmnpsbunssanetsesiidiantits do.. | 8,340, 2; 095, 551 91) 342, 804 215, 423 81 
Straw, bark, sparterie, bun- 
\4 dies’ of, unmanufactured, a ‘ 
covasenenutgiintginktinervend 78,646, 1,209,648 73 57,954) 1,028, 280 07 
4) silk, manufactures of, waste, ce fe 
3! ltr mR $65,855} 761,406 81} 63,154 = 110, 907 24 
Furs and fur-skins, un- | el EE. 
‘| res8ed ....eussneesesrereelilOg...| 1,317,741, 624,411 16, 229,116 73,70 7 
2 ee ..gramme...| 792, 458,799 60} 767,200 444, 208 
7, Manufactures of bone, horn, 
wood, and vulcanized rub- — 
~~ lnbonneetincsees on. S38, 201,641 19 go 4 
penopescoceiemnestasllO we ; 168, 712 30 161, os 
Nut-galls.... noqnncentteitaaentes 143) 421 39 124, a 
19) Hair, unmanufactured... do.. 31,1 122, 269 36 aes on 
Feathers, ornamental.....do... 8, 80,770 50 Ts93 88 
‘a Saiber..-1. lon] 21351 40, 650 7 ‘9 
oer eri dunedent | 
or 0, =. aan 20 050 £9 
iahitnd . <td teieliiiailenenid 8,002) 83, 976 49 6, 844) 29, 2 
1 Reed and osier, unmanufact- er} 190, 4821 99 Al 4l 
+ eee new eeenes con eenene 30, 155 4 “58 176! Th 506 40 
Cinnamon of all iinds...do... 28, 839 03) » 476) 
16 Collection of articles, outside a 
of re ae ae 28, 518 *, . 7 28, 238 W 
. and =e ti 4 : 21,246 21) 17,246 43, 270 21 
18| Straw hats, fine or coarse, sen oi 14,256 8,200 0 
Other nitisiag vices fem 651,052 89 nnn | a15,543 2 








Census vl 16, 787, 621 15 





Soften te iene 
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: Statement of the principal articles imported, &c.—Continued. The army that, retiring from the terrible battle of Chickamauga, : 
; had preserved its honor untarnished, had occupied Chattanooga, hold- 
6 | ing the key of all the future operations in the South the army that 
F 3 Domesticand foreign |p) nestic exports. had scaled Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain, the army that for 
" é) experts. all those weary days, weeks, and months had marched and fonght over 
Articles, | the blood-stained pathway it cut and hewed from C hattanooga to At- 
& ; y sr lanta, the army that had never ingloriously turned its back upon & 
‘ © : a foe, without a stain upon its escutcheon, proud of its achievements, 
& Quantity; Value. (Quantity) Value. proud of its commander, was to be turned over to John A. Logan by 
" é| the Re ey) ern of y at commander of the army. Logan 
i — '-ooye oh ———— | saw all that I have described and more. 
; 1 Cotton, manufact. of...kilog... 1,390, 111 $1, 265, 394 46, 11,863; $20, 214 82 He saw that he plans and procedure of Thomas had been faultless— 
i 2, Coal-tar AY C8 evvenrrne nn -csO 1 Pao ae an 90 1 in nel A — absolutely above criticism. - He saw that in the hearts of the men of the 
8 : Implements and manufact- ey ; ia eta sr Cumberland Army there was enshrined and engraven the name and 
| ures of metal..........kilog...) 1, 034, 221 171,783 91) 66, 778 15,023 70 | fame of George H. Thomas. He saw that, for the first time, Thomas 
: 5 Buttons of all kinds.......d0...)__ 140, 134) ap aes i! paren = = a was to have an independent command of a great army in a great bat- 
7 Se eatin. i i 44, 959) 120'523 87) 44.308} «(118° 211 73 | tle. He knew that before that army lay victory. He knew that in 
8| Thread of all kinds.......d0...| 175, ist 97, 309 25) 1, 405) 184 89 | the air that encirled Overton and the environments of Brentwood there 
9 Silk, manufactures my 6.0171 91.550 13) 464 a. 453 99 | Was being sung a song of triumph. 
5 10, woe Gicaae. 133, 953! 83,206 35] 52,583 7,009 76 | In his mind’s eye he beheld the serried ¢ olumns of Smith’s Corps join- 
i; 11) Spices, ground........ i vapncnl do... 99, 065. 76.054 93 1,593 _. 834 15 | ing with that of Steedman, and Wood, and othersscaling the fortifications 
12; Coral, om, eamquaton. Ae. we TS 1, oe 73,052 43 | around Nashville, crushing the army of Hood, driving it starving and 
é - ee ee Se 52, 201 21,625 65 40, 648 15,242 18 | disintegrating out of Tennessee; marking its pathway with the blood 
fF | CGbaGt GF OREE RE esctcesncseessetsees 20+} sersnoesevenses I Fi csndecvcccenes 257,035 66 | of its brave men, and crushing and destroying that great army; and he 
4 a see eames esl 8,283,606 I4leccccccccsmeee’ 772,249 75 | knew that around such a victory as that would cluster the laurel wreaths 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureav or STatTistTics, Janwary 18, 1887. 


Death of John A. Logan. 


“In war, in the camp of instruction, he was patient and teachable. By the 
camp-fire and in the society of his fellows he was the type of good fellowship 


and strong comradeship. In the hospital he was gentle and sympathetic. On 
the march persistent and indefatigable. In battle he was a thunderbolt.” 
SPEECH 
OF 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1887. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
of John A. Logan, a Senator of the United State from Illinois— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The news that flashed along the wires. announcing 
that Logan was dead smote painfully upon the hearts of more soldiers 
than did any other news that for twenty years has been conveyed to 
the American people. Logan was peculiarly and especially near to the 
volunteer soldier. He was without doubt the greatestof them all. He 
was their leader, and was so recognized by them. He was the highest 
‘ype of excellence. 

n war he had set them the example of a great leader of men; in 
peace he had never faltered in the work assigned him as champion of 
their interests. The strong individuality of the man shone out on all 
occasions in war and in peace. In war, in the camp of instruction, he 
was patient and teachable. By the camp-fire and in the society of his 
fellows he was the type of good-fellowship and strong comradeship. 
In the hospital he was gentle and sympathetic. On the march, persist- 
ent and indefatigable. In battle he was a thunderbolt. 

The pictures of heroic leaders drawn by the pen of word painters 
are faint, pale, and unmeaning as compared with Logan as he rode down 
the line of his men at Atlanta and assumed the responsibility which 
the death of McPherson had cast upon him, and caused the army to 
believe and truly that as great a man as McPherson wasthere. I offer 
two pictures, one to show that Logan was a far-seeing, wise man, the 
other to show that he was a modest and patriotic man. 

He was ordered to command the great Army of the Cumberland at 
the end of three years of its service and history. He was ordered to 
supersede George H. Thomas, who was of that army, had grown with 
thatarmy, ard was the pride and idol ofthatarmy. He was tocommand 
the Army of the Cumberland, the army that had stood in the cedar jun- 
gles of Stone River like an insurmountable wall of blood and fire and 


ptm when the serried columns of Bragg had been hurled almost 
ee Y upon it, had won a glorious victory, occupied Murfrees- 


reorganized its plans, which were carried out in proud tri- 
Seed Mil to. the home of the grand pethetinnad Sto senna a 
grand gathering of the confederates at 

La Fayette and Lee and Gordon’s Mills. : 


eed 
eta 





of glory and that they would descend upon the brow of the commander. 
And he never doubted the loyalty of the Army of the Cumberland to 
him should he become their leader, for he knew the place he occupied in 
the hearts of the men of thatarmy; buthe was a just man and he would 
not pluck the ripe fruit that hung so tempting, which was the just due 
of the great hero of Chickamauga and Nashville, the immortal George 
H. Thomas. 

Logan then and there, by that act of self-abnegation, demonstrated 
his far-seeing wisdom and foresight. He saw more keenly than Grant 
that Thomas had not been slow, that Thomas had not faltered, that 
Thomas had made no mistake; and his sense of justice, his love of fair- 
ness forbade him to reap the victory that was due a commander. In 
this he was a just man, a wise man, and a far-seeing soldier. 

But when McPherson fell, by common acclaim Logan was entitled 
to the command thus vacated. He had been to McPherson what Ney 
was to Napoleon; he had been to McPherson what Von Moltke was to 
Kaiser Wilhelm. The strategy of the campaign was familiar to him; 
the details of the army organization were like a primer to him. He 
had never made a mistake in any movement that he had attempted, 
and he passed through the bloody baptism of the first hours of hiscom- 
mand with a keen intelligence and broad grasp of generalship and a 
magnificence of execution which said to all the world Logan should com- 
mand. 

3ut when he was superseded he modestly took his place at the head 
of the old Army of the Tennessee. He would not leave his comrades 
without his presence and advice and assistance. He would not leave 
his country without the strong arm upon which she was relying. He 
waived the question of rank and modestly and faithfully supported 
Howard, as he had done his predecessor. He was a far abler man than 
Howard, a greater man than Howard, a more able general than How- 
ard, wiser in all except West Point tactics than Howard, many fold 
more fitted to the command of that great army than Howard, and yet, 
while others resented the assignment, left the flag, and sought other 
service, Logan hammered away at the enemy. If he felt within him 
a keen sense of injustice, he dealt the retaliatory blows upon the enemies 
of his country. If he felt the injustice of the new assignment, he strug- 
gled the harder to win battles to save the commander who had super- 
seded him from failure. In all this Logan was a modest man anda 
patriot. F 

It has been said that a great general of the war spoke of Logan as a 
** political general.’’ The statement has been denied, but the sugges- 
tion was taken up and the changes rung on italloverthecountry. It 
was used as a term of reproach. My opinion is, Mr. Speaker—and I 
mention it modestly—that there was no successful general of the war 
who was not, to a certain extent, a ‘‘ political general.’’ The war was 
a political contest. It grew out of two antagonistic systems and prin- 
ciples of government, two widely adverse and different constructions of 
the Constitution, two distinct political interests, and therefore the con- 
test was a political one. 

It was born and nurtured, had its growth and development in polit- 
ical platforms of political parties. It was a political movement on the 
side of the attempted destroyers of the Union, and patriotic resistance, 
without regard to party, on the other; and the man, therefore, who 
best understood the nature of the contest, best understood how to meet 
the emergency of the contest, was a politician. It was a political gen- 
eral who assailed slavery in the very beginning of the war and declared 
that there could be no successful prosecution of the war until the Gov- 
ernment accepted the issue. Time proved his opinion correct. 

It was non-political generalship that reversed his orders, prolonged 
the war, and ultimately came climbing up upon the platform and 
shouting about the keystone of the arch that they had refused in dis- 
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dain. It was politics, a knowledge of politics, and the deep-seated 
political purposes of the men of the South that suggested to General 
Sherman, in October, 1861, to say that there ought to be two hundred 
thousand soldiers sent to Louisville to march against the rebels at Mul- 
draugh’s Hill, and so on down into the yee 

It caused the report to go out and to be believed that he was crazy. 
He based his judgment upon his intimate knowledge of the political 
purposes, the political aspirations of the people of the South, and when 
he marched his victorious columns down through Georgia, subsisting 
off the country; when the sweet potatoes “‘started from the ground,”’ 
and the turkeys gobbled ‘‘ which our commissaries found,’’ there was 
more politics than war in the movement. It was a political suggestion 
by politicians, and not soldiers in the abstract, that demanded the 
abolition of slavery and the enlistment of colored men into the army. 

The weak and the unpatriotic faltered; the Caucasian in a few in- 
stances resigned his commission and went home, because the African 
was about toshoulderarms. The Army grew no weaker for the absence 
of the former, and immeasurably stronger by the presence of the latter. 
It was a non-political and soldierly suggestion that the soldiers of the 
Union army should stand guard over rebel property, preserve fences 
and cornfields and sweet potato patcbes; it was a political idea that 
lighted the camp-fires with the rails, and furnished the mess tables 
with the products of the country. ~ ; 

That was war, but it was political war. With the training of the 
soldier the whole thing was over when the rebel flag was pulled down; 
but with men like Logan and Garfield and their compeers, the amend- 
ments to the Constitution were conditions-precedent to the fact of the 
restoration of the States. So, after all, there was a blending of the 
knowledge and purposes of the politician with the knowledge and skill 
and bravery of the soldier, and no one man in all the long years of war 
and reconstruction consolidated and embraced in one person so much 
that was right, patriotic, and wise of the politics of the war or war 
itself, the skill of the soldier and the politics of recorstructions and 
the politics that grew out of the war than did John A. Logan. 

I come to a matter of very recent date, Mr. Speaker, and speak 
frankly about it, for, because a man is dead, that is no reason why the 
truth should not be told. Because a man is dead—a debt we all must 
pay—that is no reason why a man in his lifetime should be held up to 
scorn. Men differ in this country. They differ honestly, bitterly 
sometimes. The death of one while the other survives does not affect 
the criticism of the one nor the faults or foibles of the other, if any 
such he had. 

In the State which I have the honor in part to represent there was 
last year a feeling of disappointment and sorrow because of one of the 
acts of Logan. If history is to be written in this way, let it be written 
truthfully. If facts are to be referred to, let them be facts, and not 
attempt to substitute fiction for fact. The people of Ohio, without 
distinction of party, had felt, and felt as they never before felt, upon 
a question like this, that a great wrong had been done to them, and that 
a great stigma had been fastened upon them; and they appealed to the 
Senate to right the wrong and efface the stigma. 

It was not the clamorof partisan bitterness. It was the declaration 
of honest men regardless of party. It had its original statements and 
declarations of fact from the mouths of distinguished Democrats. Al- 
legations of the most bitter character, illumined with satisfactory de- 
tails, were furnished by the Democratic newspa of the State, and 
soitcame. I stop not to discuss the right or the wrong of it. Nine 
out of every ten people of Ohio earnestly demanded, in their hearts at 
least, that the wrong should be righted, or at least, Mr. Speaker, if 
there was no wrong the stigma should be removed by proof and dem- 
onstration that the people were mistaken. 

It became the watchword of civilization and public honor through- 
out the State. It was taken up as the rallying cry of the young men. 
It was the household word of the Ohio man that this investigation 
must goon. General Logan differed in opinion with this cry and this 
demand, and no appeal could swerve him from what he believed to be 
right. I stop not here and now to argue against his position, and I 
refer to it simply to point out the time and place and the circumstances 
where, in my judgment, the highest compliment was paid to John A. 
Logan that was ever paid to him by mortal man. 

In the hour of the people’s disappointment and in the weeks and 
months that followed it, smarting under the misfortune which they 
understood had befallen them, and attributing the failure very largely 
to him, bringing the blame to his door, never from the tongue of one 
man or pen, never under any circumstances did any Ohio man attribute 
to John A. Logan base or im motives for his conduct. 
may have shed tears of regret; they may have felt the sting of disappoint- 
ment that their plans and purposes had failed, but at the door of the 
—_ soldier and patriot, Logan, they never brought an insinuation of 

ishoror. 

In times like those popular judgment is unreasoning sometimes, and 
we are prone to ascribe motives to the conduct of men, but in this 
instance the shaft was too high, its surface was too solid, its purity was 
too well established, and no archer huried his arrow of detraction 
against the character of John A. Logan. There was more in this con- 
treversy to gratify Logan than to hurt his feelings, and the men who, 



















without hesitation, without reservation, reverently to lay upon the hic, 
of John A. ae 
ration. He is dead and the world is the poorer for his death.“ Far; 
may run red in other wars,’’ but the superior of John A. Logan as 
soldier will not appear. Revolutions and rebellions may shake the 
foundations of government again, but a more unselfish patriot ¢} 
John A. Logan will not espouse the cause of his country in future 
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differing with him, yet ascribe no dishonest motives to him, stand }et. 
ter to-day than they who seek to tarnish the reputation of 
taking advantage of the 


thers by 
— sentiment toward a dead man, oe 
So that, Mr. Speaker, I come as arepresentative in part of my State 
a tribute of our love, affection, appreciation, admi. 


sa 
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years. 

Great political contests may disturb the people, but a wiser, cooler 
braver statesmen will not arise in her councils. He is gone, and the 
flowers of spring will shortly bloom over his grave and the song of the 
birds will make melody in the air above him, but his example will live 
while patriotism lives, his courage will be mentioned in song and 
while courage is an attribute of humanity which the people lov. 
admire. Great leader, pure patriot, noble comrade, farewell. 
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May 
“the sunshine of Heaven beam bright on thy waking,’’ and may the 


song that thou hearest be “‘ the Seraphim’s song.”’ 


Death of John A. Logan. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM W. BROWN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 16, 1887, 


On the resolutions of respect for the memory of the late Senator John A. Logan, 


Mr. BROWN, of P lvania, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The heri of good deeds is mightier for a nation’s 
defense than many armies with banners. It builds empires and con- 
quers the foes of freedom. In the dread time of war it creates armies 
and nerves them to battle for the right. The Republic takes pride in 
her great names. Though but a century old, our temple of fame has 
garnered so fast and so well within its mystic walls that for every exi- 
gency we have our mentor and for every peril our inspiration. Among 
the names there enshrined is now that of John Alexander Logan. 

I shall never forget the clear notes of the bugle blast that sounded 
“lights out’’ on the 3lst of December last, when this hero and patriot 
was left ‘‘ where the dead reign alone.’? There was a solemn stillness 
in the air, and out upon the heights the clouds bended low and wept 
icy tears. By the tomb where we laid him stood a comrade-)ugler, 
martialand melancholy. ‘‘ Earth to earth and dust to dust’? was said, 
and then the bugle touched his quivering lips, and in a single |reath 
told a story that bows a nation in grief. ‘‘ Lights out,”’ is the closing 
epitome of all that tread theearth. I can not tell what was in the mind 
of the author of ‘‘ Lights out’’ when he set it to martial music; but in 
it there is more to me than its title indicates. If it announces mor- 
tality it often proclaims immortality as well. The better part of login 
is not in the grave—that can never die. For if there be no home ol 
the soul in the bosom of our God, as our faith teaches there is, we know 
there is yet a realm wherein deeds die not, and where human sacnics 
keep vigils with the centuries and the cycles. When will the achieve 
ments of Washington be forgotten? When will the deeds of Lincoln 
die? How can time efface the record of that valor which gave and pre- 
served us a nation? Will the thunders of the Declaration of Iudepen- 
dence cease amid the roll of the ages? And while the earth stands 
will freedmen forget ‘‘freedom’s proclamation ?’’ : / 

Ah! sir, these shall all outstay the monuments that are of marble 
and of bronze! So, too, in all ions yet to be, as they shall read 
the story of Belmont, Donalson, Corinth, PortGibson, Raymond, Cham- 

on Hill and V Missionary Ridge, Kenesaw and Lookout 

ountains, and the miatoy march to Atlanta and to the sea, will not 
all these millions bless this warrior’s name and draw fresh inspiration 
from the matchless valor he achieved on these battlefields for freecom 
and for freedom’s citadel ? 

But there is more to challenge our admiration in the career of a 
than his military renown. He believed that having ‘‘ let the oppress 

protect the freedman. He believed that freedom 
ly of citizenship is a mockery, and hence he early 
championed and enfranchisement for the colored man. 10 
contend for these in of an outraged and despised race required a 
much courage in that transition period as to meet the enemy on the He 
of carnage. 

There never was an hour of greater peril to the Republic than when, 
after the war, all the leading men in one of the great parties, and 2 
in the other, disclosed the purpose of leaving four ons of people 
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the nation without status and without hope of ever attaining unto citi- 
zenship. But there were ‘‘ giants in those days,’’ and none stood firmer 
or dealt m 


ore telling blows for the right than John A. Logan. 


I shall not attempt to explain what made Logan a leader among men 


Tam not certain that I could should 
I try. I know, however, that he was mighty for the right in every con- 


flict in which he engaged, both in war and in peace, and I know that 


or by what ‘‘sign he conquered.” 


with his ragged manhood he was yet gentle and sensitive as a woman, 
and as loyal to friendship as the mother to her child. Whatever then 
may have contributed to his greatness, we are sure that these kindly 
qualities are not barriers in the highways to fame. 

in the United States Senate was as conspicuous to the whole 
nation as he was to his soldiers in the day of battle. 


to know her great Senators, who did not, among the very first, regard 
with pride and satisfaction the figure of the ‘‘ warrior statesman from 


Illinois.’ There are few men of our time whose influence as an orator 
has been so widely felt and admired as that of Senator Logan. No 


man ever questioned his ability or his skill in the use of the English 


language, save the ignorant or the malicious. His impeachment of 
Fitz-John Porter in the Senate and his oration at the tomb of Grant 


are among the very best productions of this generation. 
No, we have not buri 

forum of John A. 

speak while true chivalry and exalted patriotism remain in the earth. 


Surely the actions of the just 
Smell sweetly and blossom in the dust. 


War Taxes as Set-offs against States. 


SPEECH 
r 


HON. AMBROSE A. RANNEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 9, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to prevent the claim 
of the war taxes under the act of August 5, 1861, and acts amendatory thereof, 


by the United States, as set-offs against States having claims against the General 
Government— 


Mr. RANNEY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The provisions of the pending bill strike me as some- 
what extraordinary in character, and if enacted into law as likely to be 
mischievous in operation and evil in results. It is not, as might be sup- 
posed from some things said in the course of this discussion, a bill de- 
signed to relieve some one State only, but it comprehends and affects the 
dealings of the National Government with all of the States as 
the war tax in question. It condemns as unlawful the withholding of 
money due. any State because of its quota of the war tax laid under the 
actof August 5, 1861, being unpaid, and the treating of the same as in 
any sense a proper subject of set-off. It then proceeds to repeal all ex- 
isting laws and to annul all rulings and decisions of the Treasury De- 
partment or any officer thereof which are in conflict with the rule of law 
as so declared. In other words, the aim and scope of the bill is to de- 
stroy the legal foundation on which the prior action of the Government 
in the premises rests and to establish a new rule of law for the future. 

As one of the minority members of the committee reporting adversely, 
I ——_ oe the reasons for my opposition. 

i. seems to me to be dealing with special cases by means of 
or under the guise of unwise general legislation. 

2. It invades the judicial precincts of the Treasury Department, 
wherein since erected a special tribunal with full juris- 
diction to adjudicate such questions, and proposes to annul rulings and 
decisions which have governed for a long time the action of the Govern- 


ment. 
3. If the decisions t to be reversed were claimed to be erroneous 
in law, in should have ed in the Court of Claims 


and them tested by a proper judicial tribunal. 
4. In my opinion the Government and has followed a rule 
which was sound and in accord with the law, as well as with an estab- 
5. the question admits of doubt, or the rulings are now deemed 
om isteday be eae and reverse the same at 
— , because substan ustice has been done and these rulings 
Gentlemen are probably aware that the al- 
though sone of its officers snce decided otherwise lave nt Seed 
the war tax laid under the act of August Ey ee Dwmes, a8 
prea ne yy balances. ode ~ : 
Counter-claims 


certifying ims due from the General 


During his career 
there, no man ever made a pilgrimage to the national capital, seeking 


the glorious conquests in the field and in the 
They live and speak, and shall live and 


Government to the States, respectively, have been entered as credits in 
their accounts and thus applied in set-off, or as payment pro tanto, and 
the balance struck and certified accordingly. Most of the States not in 
insurrection acceded to that view and course of proceeding, and the ac- 
counts have long since been adjusted and settled accordingly. This 
has been the rule adopted in the dealings of the Government with all 
of the States, both those which assumed the tax and those which did 
not. Kansas, Missouri, West Virginia, and others did not assume the 
tax. The State of Kansas had aclaim against the Government and con- 
tested the right to apply it on the war tax. The decision was adverse 
under the rule now sought to be reversed. The Attorney-General re- 
fused to relieve that State from the decision (2 Lawrence, Reports, 305). 
Georgia, more fortunate, had first got money allowed the State by an act 
of Congress under a decision the other way by Mr. Porter (Senate Exec- 
utive Document, No. 24, firstsession Forty-sixth Congress). But having 
been allowed in 1883 another sum of $35,555.42 for an old and a stale 
claim originating in 1777, growing out of the war of the Revolution, she 
failed to obtain the same, because, delinquent in respect to the war tax 
to the extent of over $500,000, and which sum was charged up against 
the State in 1868, the amount was applied thereon as a set-off or in part 
payment. A full hearing was had, but after able arguments by eminent 
counsel an adverse decision was made in an exhaustive opinion by Judge 
Lawrence, reported in 4 Lawrence’s Reports, 354. It appears that Mis- 
sissippi had a like case, and was treated in a like manner, the present 
Comptroller having made a like decision in adherence to the rule enforced 
in the case of Georgia. Hence the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND], and the other bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. BARKSDALE], and the pending bill as the 
resultof the same. I donot understand that either of these States, or 
the State of Kansas, has ever proceeded in an attempt to get that ruling 
reversed in the Court of Claims, which would probably have had jur- 
isdiction in the premises, and led possibly to an authoritative decision 
in that court and in the Supreme Court. The decisions therefore are 
final and conclusive as rendered, and will so stand unless Congress an- 
nuls them. Taking them as illustrations it is for the House to decide 
whether they are such as to call for the general legislation proposed, or 
whether they should not be dealt with separately, if at all, and deter- 
mined on their own merits or demerits, as the case may be. 

If a general law is enacted declaring the law to be as stated in this 
bill, and also annulling all the decisions heretofore made which are"in 
conflict with it, this will destroy, as it seems to me, the entire founda- 
tion on which the prior action of the Government in the premises rests, 
and the legal and logical result will be to reopen all the accounts which 
have been settled with the States, and wherein counter-claims have 
been applied in set-off as against a charge of the war tax. The quota 
of the war tax charged to the States respectively in the accounts must 
be eliminated therefrom, a new balance struck, certified, and paid. 
Equal and exact justice should be done to all, and each State treated 
alike in this matter. It is well known that counter-claims have been 
allowed and applied in like manner in the accounts with most of the 
States. They differ widely in amount, some of them being some $200,- 
000, asIam told. This would produce unequal results as to the States, 
as will readily be seeu. 

If it be true, as is now contended, that the war tax created only an 
individual liability as against the individual upon whom it was, or was 
to be, levied, I do not see that the State had any right to pay the amount 
of its quota by the use of common funds or by the application of money 
due the State. One man’s money could not be legally used with which 
to pay another man’s debt without his consent. I do notsee how Con- 
gress could authorize or render legal the assumption of the tax on the 
part of any State upon this theory. If this beso it would seem logically 
to vitiate all transactions of that kind, and the Government ought to 
pay back the money thus misappropriated. This bill is put upon that 
ground, and if the doctrine is sanctioned by the House the amendment 
proposed by the minority ought to be adopted. As I do not adopt this 
view of the law I do not propose to discuss the merits of the proposed 
amendment. 

The House will find in volume 5 of Lawrence’s reports a communica- 
tionand the suggested draught of a bill from that eminent juristand most 
excellent officer and man, the late Charles J. Folger, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, which set forth this whole matter of the war tax of 1861, 
and the inequalities which have resulted and the injustices occasioned. 
In the insurrectionary States small portions of the people have been 
compelled to pay all that has been paid. In South Carolina some few 
counties were compelled to pay the whole quota of that State and sev- 
eral thousand dollars more. The claims which will have to be paid 
some of these States if this bill passes will go to the States, while cer- 
tain portions of the people who paid a portion of the war tax perforce 
will not get the relief to which they are entitled. 

Under these circumstances it does appear to me that it would be very 
unwise for the House to passthis bill. The special tribunal which has 
adjudicated upon the matter is one which was created by Congress, and 
of the final and conclusive effect of the judgments thereof as they now 
stand there can be no doubt under the decisions of the courts. For 
this House to declare the rule adopted to be unlawful and not warranted 
by the Constitution is to set itself up as a judicial instead of a legisla 
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tive body. Congress has impliedly sanctioned the decisions made by 
not interposing and legislating upon the subject before. 

I come now to the contention of the supporters of this bill that the di- 
rect tax in question was and is in no just sense the subject of a charge 
aga‘nst the State and that it created an individual liability only as against 
the owners of the real estate upon which it might be levied. They go 
back and indulge in abstract theories and complicated constitutional 
questions about which intelligent men have always differed and about 
which they probably always will differ. Whatis a direct tax, and what 
the scope and effect of it when laid, is a problem not easy to solve. 

Whatever may have been said to the contrary, it has always seemed 
to me, and seems to me now, that the amount of the direct tax when 
laid by Congress under the provisions of the Constitution is laid upon 
the States, each being assigned its own quota, creating an obligation, 
moral, equitable, and even legal, which the State should discharge; and 
that its operation upon individuals, as between the General Government 
and them, comes from the remedy and the mode of enforcement provided 
by Congress incase the State as such does not respond. The Consti- 
tution, when paraphrased or when expressed in its legal effect and ac- 
cording to its intended meaning on the subject of direct taxes, seems 
to me to be simply this: Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
direct taxes whenever they deem it best. When laid they shall be laid 
upon the United States and apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording to their population as determined by the next preceding census. 
By the ‘* United States ’’ is meant not the Government, but the States 
composing the Union under that name. Laying the tax in this way 
does what? It imposes a burden on each State to the extent of its 
quota, with a duty, a corresponding duty to pay it. The word lay, as 
used in the Constitution, is not the same as levy, although those words 
often mean the same thing. 

The money to be raised is presumably for the benefit of all, and all 
should share the burden. Hence the quota should be, and may be, 
paid out of the common funds of the State, and it becomes thereupon 
the implied duty and the obligation of the State to provide for and pay 
it in that way. But if this is not done Congress has the right and the 
power, either in the same act or by a separate act, to provide the mode 
and the machinery requisite to enforce its payment out of the individ- 
uals at large, or out of individual property in the State. It is well 
known that in the confederation Congress determined the proportion 
which each State should pay, when money was to be raised, and as- 
signed the quota to each State, calling upon it for the same by a req- 
uisition, so called. The State Legislatures were to attend to the lay- 
ing and the levying of the tax, and Congress had no power to do any- 
thing more about it. But when the Constitution was framed it was 
deemed necessary, for manifest and urgent reasons which the sad ex- 
perience of the past had demonstrated, to confer upon Congress not only 
authority to lay the tax, but also plenary power to collect the same. 
Hence it required Congress to lay the tax upon the States primarily, 
according toa given proportion. ‘The other branch of the twofold power 
to collect the tax left Congress at liberty to adopt such measures and 
to provide such machinery as in the exercise of its discretion it might 
deem suitable and adequate to that end. As expressed, the taxing 
power was paramount and unlimited. But it has been decided that 
there are implied limitations and prohibitions which serve to protect 
the means, agencies, and instrumentalities of the State governments, 
so that they can not be embarrassed or destroyed in the exercise of the 
taxing power. Subject to those restraints the power of Congress is 
supreme in that regard. 

By requiring direct taxes to be laid upon, and apportioned among, 
the States in the first instance, in a given proportion, the ideas of the 
extreme State rights men were conserved, while those who felt more 
deeply the necessity of an adequate power vested in Congress to enforce 
payment, secured what satisfied them. It is manifest that the Consti- 
tution would not have been adopted and ratified by the requisite num- 
ber of States but for the provision requiring the tax to be laid upon the 
States in the first instance. Thelaying of the tax the States, and 
the apportionment thereof, was the full equivalentand more, in effect, of 
the determination of the quota made under the confederation, and of the 
requisition, and was provided for in adherence to the general plan of 
the same thus far, while the added power to enforce payment supplied 
its defects in that particular. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Does the gentleman mean that the Government 
could collect it from the State by force? 

Mr. RANNEY. No, sir. 

Mr. HAMMOND. That is what you say in the minority report. 

Mr. RANNEY. That depends upon how the language is 
In Texas vs. White, 7 Wall., the Supreme Court has defined the word 
State as used in the Constitution. It may mean the Government, or the 
people, or the territory or region of 
the theory which I am endeavoring to maintain that the corporate State 
could be forced to pay this tax; that is, in its corporate capacity. The 
State considered as a government, with all its meaus, agencies, and in- 
strumentalities, would be protected under the principles which I have 
stated. But Ido mean to contend that, under this theory, Congress 
could enact that if the co te State did not provide for and pay it, 
the tax should be enibantl ganiaad the individuals at large, and not 


otherwise. In the ease referred to Texas had no 
could be recognized and treated as such, and yet it was held to be a State 
so as to give the court jurisdiction in the action of ; 


















government which 


; C mn Of law pending. 
Enforcing payment by levying the tax upon individuals or individual 


property, is only by analogy adopting and pursuing the remedy fo.. / 
nished in my own State and in some others in case of an ae. 
sued on a judgment obtained against a municipal corporation. a town 
for instance, or any other association of individuals, for political or civil 
purposes, with corporate powers but without funds. It can be levied 
and enforced by a resort to, and a direct levy upon, the pr perty of the | 
individual inhabitants of that town or of the members of that associa. 

tion. , 


Mr. TUCKER. Is not that by virtue of a special statute? 
Mr. RANNEY. No,sir; I thinknot. Itdepends upon common-law 


principles, as I recollect it, there being no statute to prevent it. The 
principle is that the inhabitants of the town or the members of the 
association constitute the town or the association sued, ; 
theory of law parties defendant to the suit in which the judgement is 
rendered. The law is otherwise as to other kinds of corporations, stock 
corporations for instance, they having presumably corporate funds. 
Different modes of remedy are furnished or pursued in other States. 
The inhabitants of the city of Memphis, Tenn., have been made 
feel the force of the principle which I have invoked. They have foun 
out that abolishing the city charter and the corporate government did 
not deprive creditors of their remedy for just debts held against the 
city. 


ind are in ’ 
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Mr. Speaker, I have referred to the implied limitations which tly 


Supreme Court have adjudicated and read into the Constitution as 
signed to preserve and protect the State government with all : 
agencies and instrumentalities. But, sir, suppose that Government 
engaged, and those instruments are employed, in waging war azainst 


the Union, and Congress proceeds to lay a war tax, for the purposes 


common defense and to carry on that war. Let us see how the matt 


stands in that aspect. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him whethe1 
the Federal Government can not levy a direct tax in time of peace? 

Mr. RANNEY. I should say so. I think that question answers it- 
self. ‘The Constitution provides for it in express terms. 

Mr. HAMMOND. Is the taxing pov er any broader in war than in 

9 

Mr. RANNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAMMOND. How? 

Mr. RANNEY. The implied limitations to which I have adverted 
would not apply or operate then in the insurrectionary States. The 
Government would have a right, and it might be its bounden duty, to 
embarrass and even destroy what in time of peace it would be bound to 
let alone and protect. The means, agencies, and instrumentalities, tle 
government of the State, when employed in open war against the Union, 
are placed beyond the of that protection. 

Mr. HAMMOND. point to which I am trying to get the genile- 
man’s attention, if he will permit me, is this: The direct tax levied |y 
the act of 1861 was levied as much on Massachusetts as on South Caro- 
lina. Now, does the gentleman say that the Constitution meant one 
thing in South Carolina and another thing in Massachusetts; or was the 
same Constitution in force in both places ? } 

Mr. RANNEY. Iam dealing with the question now in its practical 
aspects. The loyal States paid their respective quotas, as a tax laid 
upon them, and which they might and should pay. The States in in- 
surrection did not do it. Iam not now blaming them, or casting upon 
them any unpleasant reflections. You now seek to reverse the action 
of the Government as the former when they have complied with 
the law and yielded to the rule complained of. The insurrectionary 
States had no governments which Congress could recognize as in legit- 
imate relations tothe Union. They wereout of their normal relations to 
thesame, and the theoretical State, to wit, the State in one of the other 
senses named, was all that Congress could deal with. What I say is 


that they ought not now to complain of the rule of law applied to 
them and the other States alike. a 
Mr. Speaker, my position, I hope, is understood. The theory hich 
I have been attempting to maintain, however unsuccessful I may have 
been, is that by laying the tax upon the State a corresponding duty was 
reer nena pie 2 
ing an im on state, primarily, an 
which if not een had power to enforce by proceedings 
which reached the individuals at large. , a 
Mr. TILLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a quc> 
tion? 
. RANNEY. Certainly; if it will not take up my time. 
a TILLMAN. It will occupy only half a oe If this direct 
tax is to be levied against the corporations called States how can the 


money be made out of the individual citizens instead of out of the cor- 
porate of the State ? ; I had 
I thought I had answered that question. : 


likened the 3 provided by analogy to theproceedings 
aod badaeenal cconenion tn @ class of cases which I have be- 
fore described. The tax is laid upon the State, and the remedy or m 
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of enforcement provided by Congress is by a levy upon the individuals 
at large who constitute the political division or association called a 
State, because the corporate State can not as such be forced to pay per- 
haps. It is doubtful whether the United States could sue a State for 
any debt whatever. Congress first gives the corporate State, through 
its Legislature or other oflicers, the right and opportunity to pay the 
tax as a tax properly laid upon it, and which the State has a perfect 
right to do, because the money to be raised, being presumably for the 
benefit of all, the burden should be shared by all, and then if compli- 
ance is not had the process of collection goes on as against the collect- 
ive people of the State, the individuals at large embraced within the 
purview of the act. This is the theory of the act of Congress of 1861. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not care to spin fine theories. Refine as 
you may, the eall by Congress was upon the States respectively, and the 
obligation rested upon them and was answered as such in States not in 
insurrection. Such is virtually and to all intents and purposes the 
character of the obligation. As I read the Constitution the taxing power 
conferred upon Congress was plenary, and justified it in laying a tax 
upon the States and in treating it as the duty of the State to pay it di- 
rectly by the use of common funds, or by the application in payment 
of sums of money due and belonging to the corporate State, and in pro- 
ceeding by force to collect the money out of the citizens at large in 
case the State did not respond. That is the theory under which the 
act of 1861 seems to have been framed and under which it has been 
administered. 

Mr. Speaker, when I occupied the floor before in opposition to this 
bill I had proceeded in an endeavor to show two things: First, that the 
provisionsof the bill were unwise and mischievous in their effect, in so 
far, at least, as they tend to overturn everything which has been done 
under the rule of law established in the Treasury Department in ad- 
justing the mutual accounts between the National Government and the 
several States; second, that the rule of law as decided by the legal tri- 
bunal erected within that Department and invested with plenary juris- 
diction in the premises was not so clearly wrong as to justify the pro- 
posed action by Congress. Incontinuation of the remarks, which were 
interrupted by the close of the morning hour, I beg leave to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that in the four acts of Congress laying 
a direct tax Congress has in each and every case laid the tax in express 
language, in the first instance upon the States, and in the last three 
of them, that of 1813, that of 1815, and that of 1861, provision was 
made that it was not to be enforced against individuals if the State 
paid the same, or satisfactorily provided for its payment. In the last 
act there was a further provision making the quota imposed upon each 
State liable to be paid and satisfied in whole or in part by the appli- 
cation or release of any liquidated and determined claim due from the 
Government to the State. 

In the act relating to West Virginia, Congress provided expressly that 
a prescribed portion of the tax apportioned to Virginia should be charged 
to that State. In some of the acts passed the quota assigned is spoken 
of as payable by the State. In oneinstance the Legislature of the State 
was given power to change the assessment in some cases where it was 
being collected in distribution. 

I will refer to these acts with more detail. Each act says the tax is 
laid upon the United States and the same is hereby apportioned to the 
States respectively, &c. Statutes of 1813, section 7, provides that each 
State may pay its quota into the Treasury of the United States if notice 
of the intention to do so is given within a prescribed time, and in case 


payment is made no further proceedings to collect the tax are to be 
taken. Section 2 says: 


The quotas or portions payable by the States respectively shall be laid and 
epportioned on the several counties and State districts as defined, &c. 


Section 6 says: 


Each State may vary, by an act of its Legislature, the respective quotas im- 
apn ted the act on the several counties, &c., and the tax levied and collected as 
val or " 


Act of 1819, chapter 14, provides that in certain cases named there 


need to be no notice of the assumption of the quota of the State. Stat- 
ute of 1815 says: 


Each State mann Py its quota of the direct tax into the Treasury of the United 


States, and provides for tinuance of proceedings to enforce collection in 
that event. 


The act of August 5, 1861, section 53, provides: 


Any State * * * may lawfully assume, assess, collect, and 
Treasury of the United States the direct tax as its quota im; 
upon the State in its own way and manner. 


Section 53 provides that— 


The amount of direct tax apportioned to any State, &e., shall be liable to 
paid and satisfied, in whole or of, lay She Galensoed anc State, &e., * * * 
of any liquidated and determi claim of such State. 


The act of May 13, 1862, copies this provision and extends it to other 
claims. foe Sirenining te eset eee 1861 for West 
ear pay, resolution of February 25, 1867, says the Secretary 

Treasury was authorized and directed to charge the said State 
the sum prescribed—that is, the accounting officers are to make 
charge. In the act of July 17, 1862, it is provilled that the State 


y into the 
by this act 


Fie 


of Missouri shall be entitled to a credit against the direct tax appor- 
tioned to said State, for all sums expended by said State, Mc, 

Now I ask gentlemen to consider and say whether this legislation is 
not a significant and potent confirmation of the views of the Constitu- 
tion which I have indicated and urged? It confirms my idea of the 
Constitution that it requires a direct tax, not only to be apportioned 
among the States, but to be laid upon them in a prescribed ratio. It 
also confirms my idea that the quota assigned to each State was what 
each State might lawfully and ought to pay as a burden imposed for 
the benefit of all the people of the State, and one which consequently 
all should share. It demonstrates also that Congress has always re- 
garded itself as empowered to provide for the State paying the tax, and 
for a remedy to be enforced against the individuals at large only in the 
alternative. What repugnance is there in the idea that Congress can 
and does deal with the State in the first instance? Did it not do that 
altogether under the Confederation? 

That made a requisition upon each State for its quota, and the State 
was to pay the sane then, under this implied or express obligation of the 
compact. The Federal Constitution retained this feature of the Con- 
federation, adopting a different rule of apportionment (that is to say, 
acording to population instead of the value of land), and expressly say- 
ing that the tax should be laid uponand apportioned among the States, 
instead of saying, as did the articles of confederation, that the States 
were to lay and assess the tax. The laying and apportionment of the 
tax under the Constitution are the equivalent at least of the requisi- 
tion made under the Confederation. Instead of the extreme State- 
rights men being averse to the idea that the National Government was 
to thus deal with the States in the first instance, they sought diligently 
to retain the requisition system. 

The extreme State-rights men, so called, desired to prevent the Na- 
tional Government from dealing directly with the individuals or the 
collective people of the State at all. But the necessity of conferring 
such a power upon Congress was manifest, demonstrated as it was by 
what had occurred under the confederation. It was concluded that the 
embarrassments experienced from long delays or an entire failure to 
respond on the part of the States should not be encountered again. 
Hence there was a combination of the two ideas, to wit, that of laying 
the tax upon the State and then the power to enforce payment by levy- 
ing thetax upon individuals or individual property. Several States in 
ratifying the Constitution did so with a proposed amendment, which 
would serve to make it obligatory upon Congress, after laying the tax 
upon the States and assigning them their respective quotas, to provide 
for notifying the States and to accept the action of the Legislatures 
thereof if they formally voted to pay the tax and to provide for it. 

But, sir, the Constitution was not so amended, and it was left so that 
Congress was invested with full power to provide for the collection of 
the tax when laid as it saw fit. It could do just what it has done in 
the last three acts, impose the burden on the States, with the duty to 
respond, and with an express provision for the State paying the same 
by a formal assumption or otherwise, and at the same time arm a body 
of assessors and collectors with power to proceed against the people at 
once if the State did not properly respond. The wisdom of investing 
Congress with such a plenary power was manifest and was exemplified 
in the late civil war. The National Government is allowed under that 
power to go to the State and say: ‘‘ Pay me your quota as you ought to 
do and are bound to do, else the assessors and collectors will proceed 
and enforce payment out of individuals or individual property, in a 
proper subassessment or distribution thereof.’’ 

As said in the Federalist, page 214, by Alexander Hamilton: 

When the States know that the Union can supply itself without their agency 
it will be a powerful motive for exertion on their part. 


It is a mistake to say that the provision for assuming the tax implies 
that this was necessary to the creation of any obligation on the part of 
the State. It was designed only as a formal expression of what was 
implied before that. If not a State burden, a State Legislature would 
have no legal right or valid power to assume and pay the tax. If the 
obligation exclusively of a limited class of individuals, common funds 
could not be legally used or appropriated for its discharge. 

Those who insist that no implied obligation was imposed upon the 
State by the tax might with equal force say that the States were un- 
der no obligation to provide for and elect Representatives to Congress 
after they had been apportioned and allotted under the same clause of 
the Constitution. The corporate States could not be forced to do this 
more than they could be forced to pay the tax laid. But by adopting 
the Constitution was there no implied obligation to elect Representa- 
tives? Are not implied obligations just as strong as expressed ones? 
Inasmuch as a State might decline or fail to regulate the matter and 
choose Representatives to Congress, as was deemed possible or probable 
when the Constitution was framed, power was given Congress to regu- 
late the matter to the extent of defining the districts, providing the 
ballot-boxes, and the men with which and by whom the election should 
be conducted and the result determined and certified to this House. 
The obligation existed on the part of the State. and Congress was given 
power to prescribe the remedy if the State failed to comply. That 
remedy reached the individual electors and gave them an opportunity 
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to fulfill the obligation the same as the prescribed remedy reaches in- 
dividuals in the matter of a direct tax. 

It is said that the State was under no obligation to pay the tax, be- 
cause it could not be enforced against the corporate State. If thatisa 
sound argument, then it follows that there is no existing valid obliga- 
tion against the United States, because it can not be sued at all in the 
courts, except so far as is allowed by Congress. The citizens of a State 
can with that test have no valid debt against the same, for it can not 
be sued or forced to pay. But, sir, it is held by high authority that 
the United States can sue a State. Citizens of one State could once, 
before the Constitution was amended, sue another State. If judgment 
was obtained against the State in such suits, how could it be enforced 
as against the corporate State? It being an association for political and 
civil oro with corporate powers, but without corporate funds, 
would it not be competent for Congress to provide for the seizure of in- 
dividual property owned by the inhabitants of the States on which a 
levy and satisfaction could {be made and had? Ifso, would that be 
doing anything more than is done as the mode of collecting direct taxes, 
if the State does not pay its quota? 

I know, sir, that eminent statesmen in arguing against the theory 
that the Union is a compact between States and not the people, in a 
more comprehensive sense, have referred to this taxing power as an il- 
lustration of the argument made. But it seems to me that the indi- 
vidual liability arising out of the mode of enforced collection has been 
made too prominent in such arguments, while the requirement that 
the tax should be laid first upon the State has been too often ignored 
on that side of the question. Any one who has read carefully the de- 
bates can not have failed to see that but for the provision last mén- 
tioned and the mode of apportionment provided the Constitution never 
would have been atastel or ratified by the extremists on one side. 
Dealing with the State was made necessary up to this very point where 
it might become necessary to provide an adequate mode of enforce- 
ment, and then in theory Congress was put in the place of the State 
Legislature. 

But, sir, I am extending this discussion too much. It is enough to 
say that the Government has administered the law of 1861 on the theory 
that the tax could be properly charged against theStates. It has been 
80 adjudicated by a special judicial tribunal with full jurisdiction, and 
no other court has held otherwise. Congress has never interfered to 
change the law, but has impliedly sanctioned the rule adopted up to 
this time by not interfering, and meanwhile it has been executed as to 
most of the States. Most of the States have yielded to it as the law, 
and settled in accordance therewith. 

Those who felt aggrieved by an adverse decision, like Kansas, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, have never felt confidence enough in their 
contention to carry the question to the Supreme Court through the 
Court of Claims and have this decision tested. It would ill become 
Congress now to sit in judgment upon this ruleof law, acting in a judi- 
cial capacity purely, and proceed to reverse it, in retroactive, as well 
as prospective, operation, just for the purpose of practicing a piece of fa- 
voritism toward Georgia and Mississippi. I would not, for one, favor 
enforcing the rule in the future, as to any claims originating in the 
States since reconstruction of the States, but would draw the line 
there. Georgia since that time has once voted to assume the unpaid 
balance of her quota of the war tax in question, and thus shown that 
she regarded it as a proper debt to be paid by the State. The former 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, declined to accept the assump- 
tion, and proceeded to take an extreme view of the war tax, as not the 
debt of the States, and the long document on the subject found in Sen- 
ate Document No. 24, Forty-sixth first session, and alluded 
to by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. BARKSDALE] appears to me 
to have more bulk than discriminati sense. 

Judge Lawrence has dealt with the subject since then, with an opinion 
which is moderate and more in accordance with what seems to me to 
be sound principles. The law, as held by him, being arraigned now. 
I beg leave to insert as a part of my remarks certain portions c 
because this House ought to read it condemns the same. M 
friend from Georgia [Mr. HAMMOND], and my other friend from Sou 
Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN], in their fusillade of questions asked about 
the war powers of the Government. I did not care then to be diverted 
from my remarks into a general discussion on that subject. Neither do 
I care to thus indulge now. But I will insert what is said by Judge 
Lawrence on the point, and leave it there: 

The question whether, under the Constitution, a State can for all purposes be 


cha with a liability for a tax is not without difficulty. This 
different exercise some powers in 


Congress may 
may not in time of peace. Even in time of peace, if Congress can a 
State with a liability to be enforced by any executive or judicial process nst 
8 See ee ee 
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to the United States as to secure satisfaction eee 
by set-off, as in this case, money admitted to be due from the United to 


may bo Gane on 

witha rate liability for the direct tax, but re Bongress 

can undou ly presario the tesms on os clocumsiamees which it will 

pay debts due from the United States to a State. And the ample 

the war power of the 

show that Co: 
noms a i 
n carrying on war, 

real and personal property of such State, and may atinch ite stocks and eredite. 













that “the Constitution confers upon 
grant letters of marque and re 
ane to declare war involves th 
course the power war involves the power to prosecu 
os - an meee ee Soe meg bo by ¥ 
ncludes the seize and confiscate all! property of an e d to dis 
pose of it at the will of the captor. This is and always has fone nae nent 
right.” There are many authorities equally conclusive, = 


made in the 


whether the Postmaster-Ge 
contractor, which had been allowed by his pred 
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Thus, it is said by the Supreme Court, in Miller vs. United States (in Wall. , 305) 
expressly power to declare war’ 
,and make rules res ng captures on land 
Upon the exercise of these powers no restrictions are imposed. Of 
te it by all mean 
timately prosecuted. ee 


Congress did not, by the acts, seek to enforce the collection of tax 


direct-tax . , 
against the corporate rty of the State, but the power to d in time 
war seems undoubted. ‘The di a eo 
. the Sacpent of the Comptuaion = May 29, 1868, is not affected by any want 
of con’ 0 wer charge a corporate State with a liahilit. 
when in the condition Gounmin walt a y 
Comptroller in 1868 is only involved now for the sole purpose of set-off—not (..r 
any purpose of enforcing the collection of any charge ; 


of 
irect-tax acts were war measures, and the validity 


in, in 1861 and 1862, But the action of t). 


against a corporate State, 
Upon the question of the final and conclusive effect of the deci 
Treasury Department I quote the following: 
The First Gomeiadien, by his judgment of May 29, 1868, decided that the cor. 
rate State was liable to be and was so charged, for the one purpose ae am 
is decision is now conclusive on all executive officers. P 
The action of the Comptroller, in certifying a balance against the State of 


sions 


Georgia, is conclusive on theaccounting officersnow. Theauthoritiesand usage 
settle this question. 


It was said by the Supreme Court of the United States on the question as to 


meral had authority to disallow credits in fayor of ; 


predecessor : 

The United States vs. Bank of Metropolis, 15 Peters, 400, 401. 

The conclusive effect of a decision of the Comptroller is recognized in Mur- 
in 


ch the court says, “ The act of 1820 (3 Stat.,505)makes * * * provision for 


reversing the decision of the accounting officers of the Treasury. But wy/il re- 
versed it is final and binding.” (Ridgway vs. Hays,5 Cranch, C. C., 23; Comegys 


vs. Vasse, 1 Pet., 193.) 
The same principle has been affirmed by successive Attorneys-General. 


I omit the long list of distinguished officers named. Thesame rule is 
recognized in the Court of Claims—Lavalettes case, 1 Ct. Cl., 147; Cors- 
ton vs. United States, 17 Ct. Cl.,348. Rev. Stat., sec. 191, s0 makes it. 

As to the right to withhold, and apply in set-off, claims due the States, 
the following will suffice: 


The provision of section 53 of the act of Au 5, 1861, furnishes a special and 
specific mode by which “any liquidated and determined claim of such jany} 
State * * * against the United States,” as the act says, ‘shal! be liable to be 

id” when the quota of direct taxes apportioned to the State remains unpaid. 
ere is a special mode provided for paying such “liquidated and determined 
claim.” It was ed to do justice to each State,and to the United States, 
The citizens of Georgia are interested in having the claim of Georgia now ap- 
plied as payment on the direct tax if their lan = yet be charged with the 

yment of direct taxes. And there is much reason for saying that the State of 
is confined to the statutory mode of redress. It is well settled that 
where aright is created by astatute, and a specific mode of relief is therein given 
to secure it, the parties are confined to that alone. Thus, it is said, that ‘ where 
by astatute * * * a newright is given,and a ic relief given for the 
violation of such right the * * * remedy is eo ed to that given by the 
statute.”’ (( on Statutes, 2d ed., 76, citing City of Boston vs. Shaw, | Met 
130; Crosby vs. Bennett,7 Met., 17; Smith vs. Loc wood, 13 Barb., 209; Dudley vs 
Mayhew, 3 Coms.,9. And see State vs. Marlow, 15 Ohio St., 134; ycraits, 10 
Court Cl, 114; 8.G., 22 Wall., 81; State ex rel. Commissioners of Hamilton o., 
26 Ohio St. R., 369.) 

The principle thus stated may have some application by poy of analogy here. 
And, in view of all the circumstances, it on reasonably be inferred that Con- 
gress intended, that when the United States is indebted to a State, and the quota 
of direct tax ed to such State has not been quota as the stat- 
ute says “ be liable to be paid and satisfied in whole or in part”’ by the ap- 
Pp m thereon ofsuch claim of the State. The manifest justice of such a con- 
struction,in reference to conditions which existed at e said acts were 

, is an element which can not be overlooked, since it is to be presumed 
then intended to secure ustice among all the 
that 


in Congress, in pass- 
ing these acts, was, that it would not be equal j for Congress’to reward any 


States for to pamnane ane its just quota of the tax, by paying to it 
claims it t present agai United and, at the same time, to 
withold the t ofsuch claims from States"which had by law assumed the 


yment of ve quotas of the tax. It may be stated also that sums 
} to the States ieee Missouri West Virginia, and other States, respec- 

withheld and on the respective a = = Vrs 
apportioned to said States, neither one of which such quota. The At- 
tarney-Genera refused to aid the State of Kansas in obtaining -clief against the 
set off made, 


Mr. Speaker, the decision of the Comptroller quoted does not go 
so far even as I am ready to go, as will be ived from what I have 
already argued. There is no authoritative decision in point made by 
courts of the land. Those made have dealt with the monn 

operations upon individual property in administering the remedy. 
come back then to the point first 2 made, and still insist that whatever 
may be the law, or however much gentlemen may differ about it, 1t 's 
t best only doubtful and there is no occasion now to disturb the rule 
adopted, becanse it has been executed in most every case likely to arise 
and the prior action of the Government can not be annulled without 
mischief. The responsibility rests with the quasi-judicial tribunal 

to w Congress had commi such matters. The thing we a n 
should alone, long court elsewhere has 
ad “No Sehctentel berm has been done in 
the past and much evil will ensue in the future if the bill is passed and 


Speaker, Senate passed a bill providing for the re- 
canal to ad conestive Petes of the Sameer paid and collected on 
the direct war tax of 1861. The Judiciary Committee of the House 
have duly considered the matter and by a seportrecommende? vy Pn 
Senate amendment. I need only say Q 
hear sseclind und embraced in thie Senate pill. Ifpassed, 


now in question will become unnecessary in any event. 
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Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. STONE. 


OF MISSOURI, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 10, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R, 10396) making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I, too, labor under the misfortune which embar- 
rassed my friend from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] of being a new mem- 
ber. Still, if I can be honored with the attention of the House, I de- 
sire to discuss some of the features of the pending bill. 

There may be those who will feel disposed to criticise the audacity 
of a new member in attacking so formidable a thing as an appropria- 
tion bill. However,I shall venture todo so. I do not believe there 
is anything dangerous in it. There is neither poetry nor philosophy 
in these a bills, unless it be the poetry of mathematics 
and the philosophy of plain business. I have gone over the more im- 
portant appropriation bills introduced at this session with some degree 
of care. I have devoted many hours of patient study to them, not for 
the mere sake of criticism or of searching out unimportant objections, 
but for the purpose of informing myself, as far as it is possible for me 
to do so, as to the nature, purpose, and necessity of proposed expendi- 
tures, in order that I may act intelligently in the discharge of my duty. 

Naturally I would feel inclined to follow rather than criticise the 
suggestions of the appropriation committees, for, so far as my knowl- 
edge extends, I have every reason to repose the highest confidence in 
the capacity and fitness of the gentlemen who are on those committees 
for the discharge of the duties imposed uponthem. Their recommen- 
dations ought to have and do have considerable weight with me. But 
for all that I do not feel disposed to follow their suggestions with a 
blind and simple faith. I am sent here as the agent of the people to 
attend to their public business. I am here not only as the representa- 
tive of my local constituency, but in a larger sense as the representa- 
tive of the whole poowie charged with the responsibility of a vote, and 
‘ —_ to know what Iam doing when I come to exercise that responsi- 

ility. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an old Democratic dogma, as well as a sound 
economic principle, that taxation should be limited to public purposes, 
and that no more should be exacted of the people than is necessary for 
an economical and honest administration of public affairs. But if a 

leman stands on this floor and speaks a word for the poor people at 

and protests against extravagant appropriations, against increas- 

ing taxation, and against the unhealthy conditions of public life he is 

asa demagogue. We all havea great many high-sounding 

phrases in our platforms about honest administration, economy in ex- 

po poem and the — of the eta tor all kinds of waste- 

extravagance. But it seems we are ex to forget all that after 
the election and when we reach the practical part of public work. 

Those very gentlemen, those excellent statesmen, who will to-day 
turn up their noses with virtuous contempt for what they are pleased 
to denominate demagogy, will in the coming year lead the delega- 
tions from their States to national conventions, and their ‘‘fine Italian 
hands’’ will draft the magnificent platforms of their parties, and then 
they will go out into the campaign and absolutely froth at the mouth 
while they depict with pathos the miseries of the poor and 
denounce with vehement eloquence the extravagances and corruptions 
of public life. But they will come back here with all their impetuous 

cooled down to the same old temperature and their nasal organs 
adjusted to the same old curl of contempt for the ‘‘demagogue’’ who 
will upon this floor endeavor to redeem the pledges made in the plat- 
forms and upon the stump. One is the ‘‘demagogy”’ of promise and 
theotherof I prefer to stand among those ‘‘ de es’? 
who attempt to enforce here in practical legislation the a written 
ific in promise 
ce here. It is altogether a 
and of taste, and we can choose as we prefer. 
Now, sir, no sensible man would desire to cripple or embarrass any 
necessary or useful branch of the public service, and every sensible man 
desires to pay aol wre agents such compensation as ought reasonably 
to command a e of capacity and talent commensurate with the re- 
and necessities of the service. But when we go beyond 
and maintain either a useless service or pay an exorbitant salary 
we are unfaithful and unjust to the great industrial classes of the coun- 
, the tax-payers, whose interests have been committed to our hands. 
, I suppose a diplomatic and consular appropriation bill is a neces- 


‘i 


sity. At least I am heartily in favor of maintaining a vigorous and 
well-equipped consular force, wisely distributed with a view to com- 
mercial ends, of aiding and advancing American enterprise and of pro- 
tecting every proper American interest. And it is possible also that 
the maintenance of a diplomatic corps is a public necessity; though I 
will take the risk of incurring the ridicule of gentlemen better skilled 
in statecraft than I am by venturing to question either the necessity or 
utility of most of our diplomatic establishments. : 

The necessity for maintaining such estabiishments which existed 
before the days of Morse and Fulton have been greatly modified, if they 
have not largely disappeared, since steam and electricity have so radi- 
cally changed the conditions of our civilizaticn. 

Mr. BELMONT. Does my friend suppose that there is any use of 
a minister in London at this time? 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. At thismoment there happens to be some 
little friction between this country and Great Britain about the fish- 
eries. If we had no minister there, and if the questions at issue are 
of so grave and delicate a character as to require the services of a great 
international lawyer or an expert in diplomacy, the President could 
appoint a special commissioner for the emergency, and in ten days he 
could be in London. 

Situated as we are in this country, with the international conditions 
surrounding us, I am unable to discover now any duty ordinarily de- 
volving upon that distinguished gentleman who represents us at the 
court of St. James which cou’:) not be transacted with equal dispatch 
and efficiency by an intelligent consul or consul-general. In point of 
truth, what real good do these ministers accomplish as far as the public 
interests of the country are concerned ? 

I speak now ina general way. Therearesome States, I am inclined to 
believe, where the maintenance of a permanent diplomatic establishment 
might serve some useful end, but the reasons therefor do not generally 
obtain. A hundred years ago, when it required two or three months 
to communicate with most foreign countries, and to learn what was 
going on, these establishments were a necessity. But to-day, in a mo- 
ment of time, a whisper can be heard, or the touch of a finger felt 
around the world. To-morrow morning our Secretary of State can 
know what has happened to-day in London or in Paris about as well 
as our ministers resident in those capitals. But we are told this thing 
is a sort of international courtesy—a long established custom. I 
know that, and I know it is very expensive luxury. It is a custom, 
too, which would be more honored in the breach than the observance, 
if we could get down from our tall stilts long enough to consult the 
interests of the common people and the tax-payers of this country. 

I have heard it said, also, that these ministers are sometimes the in- 
struments of peace—the means of preventing war between nations. In 
a modified sense that may be true and possibly is. We have our min- 
isters at these courts and we conduct our negotiations through them. 
Occasionally they have an opportunity to render a valuable service. 
But suppose we did not have them, how would we be any worse off? 

Ifa question should arise where a high order of diplomatic talent 
would be required to meet the exigencies of some peculiarly delicate 
occasion we could, as I have said, appointa special commissioner for the 
purpose, and in that way we could meet every end now accomplished 
by the ministers and thus rid ourselves of these perpetual and ex- 
pensive diplomatic establishments. 

I am talking now about the United States. I am not interested in 
the diplomatic establishments of other countries. As long as Europe 
keeps up her armies and the countries of Europe keep alive their en- 
mities, jealousies, and hatreds they can not abolish their diplomatic 
establishments. But we are here in another hemisphere, remote from 
all those desperate entanglements, a free people, a simple people, a re- 
publican people, and a great and powerful people. Our conditions do 
not require it and our good sense should forbid our maintaining as a 
matter of choice what some other nations must mairtain as a matter 
of necessity. It is simply a piece of bombastic tomfoolery. 

My friend from Georgia says they“are useful to American citizens 
who go abroad for business or pleasure. I expect the pleasure-seekers 
do find some comfort in the ministers, and I am glad of it. But that 
is not a matter of very great public importance. They may also be 
of some occasional value to our people who go abroad on business vent- 
ures, but I imagine the consuls are generally relied on in such cases. 
Plain business is too plebeian for a great minister plenipotentiary and 
envoy extraordinary. He represents the power, dignity, grandeur of 
the country; trade and commerce are toocommon for him. Those 
things can be attended to by our representatives of lesser grade. 

Mr. Chairman, when it comes to grasping and pushing opportunities 
for the improvement and extension of our commerce I would not give 
one smart, prudent, enterprising, aggressive consul, stationed at any of 
the great foreign ports or marts, for an entire regiment of these great 
dignitaries, whose titles are described by a whole lexicon of large and 
euphonious words, galloping around the gay capitals of the world, ambi- 
tious to attract attention and excel in public display, exchanging flat- 
teries with ministers, feasting with lords, or ‘‘capering nimbly in a 
lady’s chamber to the lascivious pleasings of a lute.”’ 

At all events there is certainly no necessity for any increase or ex- 
tension in this branch of the public service. This is a luxuriant tree 
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where pruning would be far more healthful than grafting. We have 
been without a minister to Austria for, lo, these many moons! Yet all 
Europe, and Austria especially, has been vibrating with premonitions 
of the most desperate wars in the world’s history, and we have plodded 
along the old way witheut suffering either alarm or detriment. I see 
this bill has in it an item of $12,000 for the minister to Austria. Ido 
not know just what need we now have for this minister, unless he shall 
be sent over to discuss the question as to what sort of person we may be 
graciously permitted to send to that court—a question I had supposed 
already settled when that splendid specimen of American manhood, our 
Democratic President, politely but urgently invited his Imperial Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Austria to go to—Halifax. 

At all events this appropriation means we are not going to get rid of 
our minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary to Austria. Of 
course not. We will not dispense with any of these great offices. 
They have come to stay. They will remain te the end. We have all 
talked much about reform, and will again, but none of these big fel- 
lows will ever be reformed out of their sinecures. But for the Lord’s 
sake let us stop where we are. Let us not follow the committee in the 
proposition they make here in this bill to increase the extent or expense 
of this service. 

The very first item in this bill, the first and the ti «4 items, ave in- 
creases of the salaries of the ministers to China and the Argentine Re- 
public. The salary of the minister to China was fixed at $12,000 by 
the act of 1856, and for more than thirty years has remained at that 
sum. The act of 1856 placed China in the second grade of foreign 
missions on a par with Austria, Italy, Spain, Mexico, Japan, and Brazil. 
It is proposed now to take China out of that class, where she has been 
for more than thirty years, and to exalt her to the very pinnacle of 
diplomatic grandeur, upon a par with the first powers of Europe 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. Will the gentleman allow me to refer 
to the fact that at that time we had not the Burlingame treaty; no Chi- 
nese immigration, and the ports of that country had not been opened 
to our commerce. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Well, our minister certainly ought to have 
something to do, or the pretense of something todo. It surely will 
not be claimed that the poor fellow is overworked, even tuough it be 
contended he is underpaid. But my friend from North Carolina speaks 
of our commerce with China. Why, sir, I find by an inspection of the 
last report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on the foreign com- 
merce of the United’ States that during the last fiscal year the volume 
of our commerce with China was practically the same as that carried 
on between this country and Mexico, or between this country and Italy 
or Japan, and not one-half as much as the aggregate of our trade with 
Brazil. 

If it is necessary or proper to increase the salary of our Chinese min- 
ister because of his arduous labors in connection with Chinese-Ameri-; 
can commerce, why not apply the same rule to Japan, Mexico, and 
Brazil? Iam aware China is a vast country in areaand in population; 
so, also, are the other countries named in a relative degree. I know 
we desire to extend our commerce with China; so, also, do we with 
Japan, Mexico, Brazil, and all the countries of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, why make this distinction in favor of China and 
against the great countries with which she has been associated in our 
diplomatic classifications for the last thirty years? Why take China 
out of the second grade and leave Austria, Italy, Spain, Japan, Brazil, 
and Mexico unchanged? Why prefer the Emperor of China to the 
Mikado of Japan, the Emperor of Austria, or the King of Spain? Why 

refer Mohammedan to Catholic, Confucius to Christ, Pekin to Rome? 

fas anything occurred in the social, moral, political or commercial 
conditions of that empire within the last quarter of a century to jus- 
tify it? 

Mr. COX, of North Carolina. I think so, sir. There are now some 
of the most delicate diplomatic questions agitating this country pend- 
ing between ourselves and China. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Thete may be delicate questions of diplo- 
macy between the United States and China. My friend says there 
are. I donot know. I know the Chinese Government is very justly 
incensed at the monstrous butchery of her subjects which took place 
in one of our Northwestern Territories a short time since, and there 
has been some discussien as to the rights of Americans in China and 
of Chinese in America growing out of the Burli treaty, but I 
have not understood that it isserious.. But is that the reason for pro- 
posing this increase? Is it because the minister is supposed to have 
something to do? 

Mr. BELMONT. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. BELMONT. The reason I think is because of the expense of 
living in China and the expense of reaching the post. That is the real 
reason of the increase. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. A moment it was diplomacy. Now 
we are told, in the crude classics of the far West, it is—‘‘grub.’’ But 
has the expense of living greatly increased within the last year or the 
last decade? I have never understood that living in China is very ex- 


pensive or that the Chinese are a luxurious They are 
generally understood to live on rice rats. The noble, the manda- 


rin, the ruler—all the great fellows—I suppose do live in luxury >.) 
splendor, and the millions who toil for a bare subsistence are tay...) ,., 
pay the bills. Do you wish to follow that example and tax the » 
simple, working people of this country to enable our minister a1, | 
suite to imitate the pig-tail aristocracy of China? ‘ 

Mr. BELMONT. Permit me again. The fact is our minisio, 
China has been underpaid ever since the mission was establishe:| - 4 
the gentleman will at once perceive it by a comparison of the salsyi-. 
paid to the representatives of the other great.powers. The Unit. 
States is one of the great powers, if the gentleman will permit y.¢ ;, 
say 80. 

Mr STONE, of Missouri. Yes, I do myself the honor to say | 4) 
well aware the United States is one of thegreat powers, and Iam: . 
our scale of salaries is not up to that of the other great powers, Jy: 
does my friend wish us to follow him into that sort of business? The 
British minister to this country, I am just informed, receives $50, (0) 
has the use of a fine legation building, and receives other perquisites, 
Our minister to Great Britain receives $17,500. Do you wish to increase 
that to correspond with the salary ofthe British minister here? The Pres- 
ident of the United States receives a salary of $50,000 per annum. Fhe 
presidentof the French Republic receivesa salary, I believe, of $200,000, 
The Republic of the United States is far greater in every respect than 
France. Shall we pinch and starve our poor Presidents? We are 4 
great, rich, and proud people, and we ‘‘have a surplus in the Treas- 
ury.’’ Why not go along the whole line and relieve the cramping 
necessities of all our officials—those self-sacrificing patriots who are 
starving on miserable salaries ranging from $3,000 or $4,000 up to 
$20,000—so that our dignity may suffer no impairment? Why not vo 
along the whole line and raise the salaries, and give “the other 


, great powers ’’ distinctly to understand that when it comes to salaries 


and dignity the United States don’t propose to get left? The logic of 


my friend’s su ion as to the compensation paid by other countries 
to their ministers would lead to that. Now our ministers have man- 
to disport themselves, with becoming dignity I presume, among 


the Celestials for the last thirty years on a salary of $12,000 per year, 
and I do not see why they can not continue to de so. I see no neces- 
sity for raising this salary $5,500. 

Mr. BELMONT. Will the gentleman permit me again? Would he 
insist they should continue to be burdened with expenditures them- 
selves and to pay out of their own pockets what the Government should 
pay forthem? For that is what they have been doing. 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. No, sir. Iwould not have them pay any 
proper expense which the Government ought to pay for them. As long 
as we have these establishments I am in favor of maintaining them at 
public and not private expense, and I am in favor of furnishing all 
moneys necessary for their houcst, economical, and eflicient adminis- 
tration. Iam not disposed to be unreasonable, and if my friend could 
show me that there exists any nevessity for any of these proposed in- 
creases I would yield my assent to them. But Iam not aware that 
any such necessity exists, and do not believe it does. I am not advised 
that our Chinese ministers have been falling behind; and if they bave 
we would like to know something as to the cause of it. 

My friend from Georgia [Mr. CLEMENTS] and the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], replying to the criticisms of the gentleman !r 
Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN], seek to excite our fears that the poor meno 
the country will be largely excluded from this ornamental thous) 
highly honorable service unless more liberal salaries are paid, on the 
theory that only the rich can afford to bear the enormous expense in- 
cident to diplomatic station. Mr. Chairman, I have no apprehen-ions 
of that sort. Talk to me about a man starving on a salary of 712.00 
a year! I speak not in the language of my humorous friend from Mis- 
sissippi, but I tell you in plain English that the tax-payers of this coun- 
try do not want a man to represent them in China, or anywhere else, 
who can not live decently on $12,000 ayear. Of course he can expend 
$100,000 if we give him free rein to run as he pleases, with al! the tos- 
gery and tomfoolery, the fuss and feathers incident to these esta))ish- 
ments. 

Mr. BELMONT. Will the gentleman permit me again’ [t scems 
to me he should be aware that one of the most creditalle representa 
tives we have abroad is Mr. Denby, our minister to (hina. | think a 
gentleman of his character is certainly entitled to that amount of con- 
sideration. It might seem from what the gentleman from Missoun 
says, that the minister asks for an increase on account of extravagance 
and tomfoolery, as the gentleman states it. But I am willing to ‘cave 
that matter to his record in the Department of State and his stanairs 
in China as an American minister. sold 

Mr. STONE, of Missouri. I cannot yield further. I can not y)°" 
for a 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose that the members around me here are, 1» 
the main, gentlemen of small means. There are gentlemen of emall 
means upon the floor of this House who every qualification 
necessary to enable them to represent this Republic in China or else- 
where with distinguished credit and ability. I suppose there is not 

gentleman upon this floor of moderate means who does not live 


within his salary of $5,000. Out of this we pay our election expenses, 
b our duties here, and with the remairder 
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manage to support our families with modest respectability, although 
Washington is one of the most expensive capitals in the world. 

How much greater is the cost of living—the absolute and necessary 
cost of living—abroad than here in Washington? If a Representative 
or Senator can live in Washington on $3,000 or $4,000 a year, I believe 
he can go to China and maintain himself and uphold his position with 
every proper degree of respectability on the present salary. It is use- 
less to discuss the question in that view. It is the encouragement we 
are giving to the extravagances of public life that tends to exclude all 
but the rich from the public service of the country. When we start 
into public life we are prompted by a worthy and patriotic ambition to 
enjoy its honors and distinctions and to be useful in our generation; 
but when we feel we are firmly rooted in our places we are tempted into 
the dissipations and extravagances that surround us, and easily per- 
suade ourselves that our services are not appreciated at their value. 

No, sir; you may say what you please with reference to China, but 
there is no justification for this proposed increase of salary. The China 
of to-day is the China of 1856. I might go further and be safe in say- 
ing that no substantial change has taken place in the conditions of that 
empire, no material advancement in methods or civilization, since the 
great wall was built, two hundred years before the Christian era. I 
think we had better leave it where it is. 

I desire now to call attention briefly to another item in this bill. It 
is this: 

Chargés d'affaires ad inicrim and diplomatic officers abroad, $20,000. 

I believe the point of order which will be made against that under 
the third clause of Rule X XI will be well taken. In the Supplement 
to the Revised Statutes, on page 331, I find this provision: 

That hereafter chargés d’affaires ad interim shall receive no additional pay 


beyond that which the law provides for the regular offices which they hold in 
their respective legations. 


And the closing provisions of the act of which that is a part are as 
follows: 


And the salaries provided in this act for the officers within named, respect- 
ively, shall be in full for the annual salaries thereof from and after the Ist day 
of July, 1878; and all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

That is the act of 1878. 

Prior to that the law was as follows: 

Unless when otherwise provided by law, charges d'affaires shall be entitled to 
compensation at the rate of on of the amounts allowed to embassa- 
dors, envoys extraordinary, and ministers plenipotentiary to the said countries, 
respectively. 

I read from section 1675 of the Revised Statutes. Does not the act of 
1878 repeal this provision in section 1675? The act of 1878 is now in- 
corporated into the permanent law of thecountry. It says that ‘‘ here- 
after’ chargés d’affaires shall not receive additional pay beyond the sal- 
aries of their regular offices. If that provision be a part of the perma- 
nent law, then this appropriation, which proposes additional pay—an 
additional or different salary—beyond the salary of the regular office of 
a chargé d’affaires, is certainly in conflict with the limitations of the 
twenty-first rule. 

But aside from any technical objection, is not the idea embodied in 
the act of 1878 a sound one? Why, indeed, should those gentlemen be 
paid an extra sum beyond their regular salaries for the services they 
render while temporarily in charge of a station? In the absence of the 
minister the secretary is usually left in charge. The position of secre- 
tary to most of our legations is a desirable one. They have enirée to 
public and social place, which otherwise would be denied them. They 
go abroad and are supported at public expense, and enjoy peculiar 
opportunities for studying the language, manners, habits, and civiliza- 
tion of the people to whose government they are accredited. If the 
minister is temporarily absent the secretary is left in charge. He has 
new and greater honors, which sit lightly upon him, without any real 
additional responsibility. 

The idea of new responsibilities being imposed upon a chargé d’ affaires 
ad interim is a dream—not a reality. What new responsibilities are 
thrown upon him? I would like to hear them enumerated for the in- 
formation of the tax-payers of the country. The minister would not 
leave, or be permitted to abandon his post, if there should be any real 
necessity for his presence. I regard this simply as an abuse which has 
grown up out of this service, and it ought to be extirpated. At all 
events the amount should not be increased. During the last Congress 
only $12,000 was appropriated under this head. 

And then here is an increase of the salary of the interpreter to the 
legation in Bangkok, Siam, although the office was created only last year. 

t is there of growing importance about his Siamese Majesty’s court 
that makes Uncle Sam care to spread himself and strut in more gaudy 
feathers about the streets of Bangkok? In thissame bill we are asked 
to appropriate $3,000 to repair the mansion of the minister, which we 
are told is the gift of the king. What will come next? I know the 
minister at Bangkok. He is from my State, and isa genial and accom- 

gentleman. He wasa plain, unwashed Missouri Democrat a 
months and like the rest of us, not given to much display. 
He was a of the highest character, of irreproachable morals, 





and in all virtuous behavior was, as Cwsar would have had his wife, 
above suspicion; and I can not believe that the voluptuous habits of the 
Siamese court have corrupted his morals or his manners. I am satis- 
fied he will get along as well as his predecessors without any extra ex- 
pense. . 

I call attention to one other item—that of the contingent expenses of 
the consulates, for which it is proposed to appropriate $200,000. At 
the first session of the Forty-eighth Congress $110,000 was appropriated 
under this head, and the same sum was again appropriated at the 
second session of that Congress—making a total of $220,000 appropri- 
ated for this particular purpose by the Forty-eighth Congress. Last 
year we appropriated $150,000; and now we are proposing to swell it 
to $200,000. If this proposition prevails it will make a total appropri- 
ation of $350,000 for the two sessions of this Congress against $210,000 
for the two sessions of the last Congress—a difference of $130,000, or 
$10,000 more than was appropriated at either session of the last Con- 
gress. ‘This may be all right, but it certainly needs explanation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I can not now call attention to these matters 
in detail, which altogether swell the aggregate of this appropriation 
$325,380 above the amount appropriated last year. Attention will be 
directed to them when we come to consider the bill by sections. 

So far as the reorganization of our consular establishment is con- 
cerned, I am disposed to favorit. I am anxious to see this branch of 
the service as strong, thorough, and effective as possible. Wherever a 
consul is needed at all at any place to look after our ships or seamen, 
to protect our revenues, our commerce, or our people, we should have 
there an American citizen as our consul, and we should pay him a lib- 
eral salary. We should makeita business establishment, and put it on 
a sound bnsiness basis. I amin favor of that, and I believe the reor- 
ganization of that force, contemplated here in this bill, will be a great 
improvement. But there are many other things in the bill that 
ought not to te in it. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary]. 


Death of Abraham Dowdney. 


REMARKS 


Or 
HON. NICHOLAS MULLER, 
OF NEW YORK, 
y IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1887. 


The House having under consideration resolutions announcing the death of 
Hon. Abraham Dowdney, late a Representative of the twelfth Congressional 
district of the State of New York— 


Mr. MULLER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The State of New York has experienced the misfortune 
of losing during the Forty-ninth Congress three of her Representatives— 
Lewis Beach, of Cornwall, John Arnot, jr., of Elmira, and Abraham 
Dowdney, of New York city; and I come to join my voice with that of 
my delegation in this House, and of their associates generally from the 
several States, in the expression of our sorrow at the death of these 
three men, who by their high character and successful efforts during 
their lifetime had won the worthy renown of being good citizens and 
capable and faithful men in all the stations they were called to fill. 

We have heard from their close and special friends how bravely and 
honestly and justly Mr. Beach and Mr. Arnot reached high positions of 
trust and confidence in their several Congressional districts, and with 
them I appreciate the State and nation will miss the sage counsel and 
patriotic efforts of those who have gone. 

But my purpos: is to address myself to the career and public servicee 
of Abraham Dowdney, whom I was proud to call my friend, and whose 
death was not only a public loss, but to me a personal one. 

He was born in Ireland in 1840, but came early to America and cast 
his fortunes with so many hundreds of thousands of his countrymen in 
aiding to build up the prosperity of this freecountry. It gave him and 
them scope for the exercise of their ambition to get on in the world and 
make homes for themselves and families. He took advantage of his 
opportunities, and industriously pursued the way to independence so 
far as pecuniary means are concerned and in winning the respect and 
confidence of his neighbors and fellow-citizens. 

His education was received at private schools, and, as we know, his 
calm, thoughtful, even-tempered mind turned it to the best advantage. 
He rose to be chairman of the public school trustees in his Congres- 
sional district for many years, and sought earnestly to spread the means 
and blessings of the most general diffusion of knowledge among the 
people. 

He loved the fair and beautifal land which gave him birth, and his 
democracy took on a deeper and more earnest feeling when he remem- 
bered the cruel oppression under which it had unjustly suffered. 
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But, while he loved his native Ireland, his love for his adopted coun- 


List of vessels of the United States Navy—Continued. 
try and her free institutions was as true and far-reaching as that of her 


























most devoted son. He was among the first to offer his services in her é S : — 
hour of distress and peril when war shook the foundations of our fair | Name,rate,and ae : q 22 Stats a 
fabric of free government. He risked his life in her defense upon the cluss, es |8| 2/82 on er condition, 
battle-field, and no man could do more. Ou ole lA 
There is an old Spanish saying that a man is the child of his works. oo ————_____ 
It is so plainly and palpably just that it must have come down from | serviceanie—c'd. | 
the earliest days when mankind labored and earned their bread by the | Third rate—Con’d. 
sweat of their brows. It was specially true of the career of Mr. Dowd- al 7) 6S 1, 550 Portamouth, N.H.: tobe renaire 
ney. He learned a trade and followed it till he had gained a compe- Sil (SE einai 1,500 North Atlantic station. 
tence. He lived honestly and justly before all men, and his advance- ms : = Los pose geation. 
ment in public positions came rather as a demand from those who knew “| 6] 615 1 5 ae. 
and pram arered ge virtues than from any seeking on his part. | 6| 615) 1,375) Repairing, navy-yard, New York 
His devotion to the Catholic faith of his ancestors was stripped of | 6) el Paso wepairing, navy-yard,New Yori, 
. . ° . . . oa ’ station. 
every’ sectarian feeling of intolerance; it was genuinely universal, and .| 46 | €50| 1,270) South Atlantic station 
it had the effect of softening and mellowing his whole nature and en- | 4} 54l) 1,020) Pacific station. 
riching his manner and address with a quietness and repose which were “| ol  Stol Goel eoran Fecitic (surveying). 
as beautiful and enduring as they were attractive. -* ‘ aume mation. 
He filled out his daysin honor and good works. His loss to his family Fourth vate. 
is irreparable. His State and the nation may have millions of men | Michigans. eee 8) Se Reptewestern lakes. 
who are as good citizens and as ready to do and dare what is necessary | Pintat 7" Screw | 12| 306, 560] Pacific station; 
for right and country, but never a one of them could boast a purer, | Despatch................ Screw ...|...... $730) _ 560) Special service. 
gentler, braver, nobler heart and head than my dead colleague and as- Thetis .........0cccceeees Screw ...| fl 723| 1,250) Special service. 
sociate Abraham Dowdney. TORPEDO RAMS 
Peace to his ashes. Set cots 
—_—— ANtTEPI.......0c0c0000|seesereere eee|eveee| 438) 1,150) Undergoing alterations at New 
York. 
Why a Great Navy? Rie ee @ 1 311 New York; out of commission, 
. First rate. 
et Se.........--- ~~ a = eo s, 17 pesetvinw chip, Mortolk. 
Geass IW x00 . eceiving-ship, ston 
REMARKS |btnnesota. seedld Screw ...| 25 2 4,7 Receiving-ship oy feet Slew 
or ork, 
FR Tee ecccscecenees Screw ...|...... 2,490) 4,527) On the stocks, New York, unfin- 
HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, |"""™ ied! : 
OF INDIANA, *Iron vessel. +Battery of howitzers. JOld measurement 
@ Mallory propeller. {Not recommended for further sea-service. 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 26, 1887. 


The House being in Commitee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 11020) making appropriations for the naval service of the United 


IRON-CLAD VESSELS. 
REQUIRING EXTENSIVE REPAIRS TO MAKE SERVICEABLT. 





































States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes— & ¥ 
Mr. HOLMAN said: Name. é z a g 25 Station or condition. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is an extraordinary demand at this time in 4S 8 lsié 2 5 
certain sections of the country for the appropriation of sums of ieee taal cece aii Te ecceeeincnionccr 
money for the construction of ships of war, the building of forts, the . 

_ ee Fourth.) Screw 550 | 2,100) City Point, James River 
manufacture of guns and torpedoes. Our present Navy is above the | Canonicus Fourth.| Screw.| 2 | 550 | 2,100) City Point, ieonae River 
standard of our navies formany years. Itis greatly beyond the strength | Camanche ...... Fourth.| Screw.| 2} 496 | 1,875) Navy-yard, Mare Island 
CEN ee ee ee ee ee eee Jason nw | Fourth| Serew| 2| 498 | 1's73| Navy-yard, League Ioland 

The Naval Register of the present year shows that the following ves- Lehigh ............ Fourth. Screw.| 2) 496 1.875 City Point, James River. 
sels of war compose our Navy at the present time: Mahopac......... Fourth.| Screw.| 2| 550 | 2,100) City Point, James River 
a we Nee aes : = 2, a oy Point, — Rive r 
i vesse ited States ontauk......... ‘o w. ,875| Navy-yard, League Island, 
lit of ie og the Un Navy. —— aber cheapie —_ — ; a 1 oe eee were: Legne Island, 
care ' ° antucket....... ourt Ww ‘ avy-yard, Brooklyn. 
3 & g poeesowcens Namen Screw.| 2 = 1 a aeetomy. - 
. EE ‘ourth.| Screw.) 2 up, Washington; cond d, 
a sei Ss A 8 es Station or condition. Wyandotte...... Fourth.| Serew.| 2 550 21 City Point, James River 
oe o -_ ae a 
& |oleala 
ot he oT ie A LAUNCHED AND AWAITING COMPLETION. 
SERVICEABLE. a ais 
First rate. smobintie?... a. Screw. : 1.276 3,815) qramingtos, Del. 
ssec Scre ; tonomo! ..| Serew. . i ork. 
Tennessee ............ W ...| 22 |2,840 | 4,8 Hova-yaee, New York, con- Monadnock*.. Third.. osee 4 | 1,276 8,815} Navy-yard, Mare itend. te 
- Tavyv-wv ague Isian< 
Ch 4CAGO oreecevrveeeceee] SOPEW | 14 | ecreene 4,500, Building at Chester, Pa. Puritan? nnocomee ee ee toe 
Second rate, Terror® ........... | Third..| Seg2w.| 4 | 1,276| 3,815, Philadelphia. 
Powhatan Condemned by survey; navy- | ———— TT - 
Trent 3, - yas! a a : * New double-turreted monitor, iron hull. 
renton.... J a.5 . 
Lancaster 8, 25 ip, South Atlantic station TUGS 
Brooklyn 3,000! Flag-ship of Asiatic cl caadiennene _ 
3, P, l 
I Siciadctatebinneeal ove] By Navy- ew York; notin eee Liti 
onnage. Station or condition. 
Atlanta, .....00000.20-.] SEFOW ...] 8B heccceses,| 8, Navy- ,» New York; in com- 
Hartford ... 1, 800 2,900} Mare Island, California. ——_——  ---- aaateiaitiaaanes ——$—$—$—$—$<—_—_—— 
Richmond 1, 2, Flag-ship, North Atlantic station. a _ . 191 | Yard-tug, New York. 
Omaha‘...... s 2, Asiatic station. 100 | Newport, R. I. a 
1,026, 2,220) Navy-yard, Mare Island 306 | Repairing at Norfolk, V%. 
nia; condemned. 306 | Yard-tug, Portsmouth, N. 4. 
veigunenanela - 981; 2, Pacific station. 306 | Laid up at Norfolk, Va. 
os 2, Condemned; Mare Island, Cali- 52 Yard-tug, Mare Island. 
seseee-| Mare Is : 
"906 | Si social service. 
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ne 





re-tug, Washington ; con’d, 
| Yard-tug, pavy-yard, Boston. 


8 1, 

; 127 7 , 

| 310 is ‘orth Atlantic stati 306 | Yard-tug, Norfolk, <> 
: 910; 1,900} Portsmouth, N. H.; repairing. 306 | Annapolis (Naval Academy). 
: ai) 1,90) A es : 306 | Yard-tug, New York. 

8} 910) 1, station. 

7| Save Pacific station. —__— 
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SECOND RATE. 


New Hampshire... Sails....... 16 | 2,600) 4,150, Receiving-ship, Newport. 
Vermont...............| Sails......) 7 | 2 4,150 Receiving-ship, New York. 


THIRD RATE, 


} } | 
First class. | | | 


Constellation.........| Sails......| 10 1, 236) 1,886) School-ship, Naval Academy. 
Constitution...........| Sails......| 4 1,335, 2,200| Portsmouth,N.H.; receiving-ship 
! i | | | (not in commission). 
Independence........ | Sails...... ; 6} 1,891) 8,270) Receiving-ship, Mare Island,Cali- 
| | _ fornia. ; ; 
Monongahela........ cit SS beset 2, 100) Store-ship, Pacific station. 
| } 
Second class. 


| 
| | ei 
| 846) 1,125; Apprentice training-ship. 
888) 1,150) Apprentice training-ship. 
757| 1,025, Apprentice training-ship. 
--| 431) 830, Receiving-ship, League Island, 
| Pennsylvania. 
| 766) 1,025) Public Marine School, New York. 
320| 675, Receiving-ship, Washington, D.C, 
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| | i 
} | i 











There, sir, were four steel vessels of the new fleet provided for in 
1884. In 1885, on the 3d of March, four vessels were authorized at a 
cost of $1,895,000. I believe these have been let to contract. 

Mr. STORM. Yes, sir; Iso understand. 

Mr. HOLMAN. In 1886 we provided for five vessels, by the act of 
August 3, of that year, at a cost of $2,500,000, or rather we appropri- 
ated that sum of money to commence their construction. 

Mr. BUCK. Six vessels were authorized in 1886. 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. No; but five were authorized. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Five is the number, according to my recollection. 
And it seems that we appropriated at the same time and in the same 
act $1,000,000 for their armament. 

I wish now to ask the gentleman from Alabama whether these five 
vessels, or any of them, have been let to contract; I mean those pro- 
vided for under the act of August 3, 1886, for which $2,500,000 was 
appropriated ? 

r. HERBERT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many? 

Mr. THOMAS, of Illinois. Five. 

Mr. HERBERT. All five have been let to contract. 

Mr. GOFF. All but one. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Five millions three hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand dollars have been appropriated for these vessels authorized under 
the acts of 1885 and 1886. Here, then, we have a total of nine war 
vessels provided for, in addition to those provided for in the act of 1884. 

Now it is proposed, after providing for the construction of these 
fourteen ironclad vessels, in addition to the navy now in commission, 
a navy above the needs of the people of the United States at this time 
of profound peace—you are proposing, at a cost of $8,628,362, being the 
amount required for the completion of the ships authorized by the 
acts of 1885 and 1886, you propose to appropriate still further for seven 
war vessels which are to cost when completed $4,950,000 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. REAGAN was recognized and yielded his time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I thank my friend from Texas. I avail myself of 
the privilege given by the House to extend remarks to more fully pre- 
sent the facts, but I must to some extent recapitulate. 

In 1884 you provided for the construction of four steel vessels of war, 
the Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Dolphin, three of them cruisers of 
the greater capacity, at a cost of $4,098,000. These vessels are being 
completed, armed, and added to your navy. 

In 1885, by the act of the 3d of March, you provided for the con- 
struction of two cruisers of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons displacement, at 
a cost of $1,100,000 each; one heavily armed gunboat at a cost of 
ar ee exclusive of armament; one light gunboat at a cost of 

000, 

_ By the act of August 3, 1886, you have provided for the construc- 
tion of two sea-going, bouble-bottomed armored vessels at a cost not ex- 
d $2,500,000 each, exclusive of armament; one double-bottomed 
eruiser of not less thar. 3,000 tons displacement at a cost of $1,500,000, 
exclusive of armament; one first-class torpedo-boat at a cost of one hun- 
dred thousand, and the same act provided for the completion of the 
double-turreted monitors Puritan, Amphitrite, Monadnock, and Ter- 
ror at a cost, excluding armament, of $3,173,048; and the same act ap- 
Sieees 61,000,000 for armament, including the other monitor, the 

h, previously provided for. The same act provides for the 
construction of a dynamite-gun cruiser at a cost of $350,000. 
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It thus appears that during the last three years you have authorized 
the construction of thirteen war vessels, in addition to continuing the 
construction of the monitors Puritan, Amphitrite, Monadnock, and 
Terror, and also the Miantonomoh, involving an expenditure of $21,- 
319,000, excluding armament. And the pending bill proposes appro- 
priations to the amount of $8,000,000 to continue these works and 
$1,000,000 on account ofarmament. Now, itismanifest that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERs], evidently 
with the approbation of the Naval Committee, proposes the construc- 
tion of seven more vessels of warat a cost, excluding armament, of 
$4,950,000, with an appropriation of $2,470,000 to begin with, will be- 
come a part of this bill and will pass this House and of course the Senate, 
making twenty-one vessels of war, including the Miantonomoh, pro- 
vided for, and proposed to be provided for, in this brief period to deplete 
the Treasury to the extent of $26,269,000. And the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BouTELLE] also comes forward with a further amendment 
to add ten steel cruisers to cost $15,000,000, exclusive of armament, and 
proposing to appropriate outright $15,000,000 for that purpose and 
$4,800,000 for the armament of the vessels, in all $19,800,000. 

Now, this bill, without either of those amendments, is the largest 
naval appropriation bill that ever passed Congress in time of peace. It 
reaches $23,000,000, including $9,000,000 for continuing the construc- 
tion of the vessels named, and for armament, while the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. SAYERS] will swell the vast amoant up 
to $27,950,000. We are moving rapidly. Last year the entire appro- 
priations for the Navy, including $452,695 embraced in the sundry 
civil bill, only reached $15,070,837, but the enormous increase is seen 
in the fact that only twenty-eight years ago the entire annual cost of 
our Navy was only $10,000,000. 

And yet twenty-eight years ago we had as large a field for the employ- 
ment of a navy as we have to-day, and indeed larger, for then the power 
and resources of our Government were not so well known, especially 
to remote nations, as they are to-day. This is rapid progression. 
Twenty-eight years ago $10,000,000, ten years ago $14,000,000, even 
last year $15,070,837, this year $27,950,000. Ingenuity itself is being 
exhausted for methods to reach the surplus in the Treasury and main- 
tain the present high rate of taxation. Within a few days bills have 
been reported to us from the Senate providing for the expenditure of 
$51,000,000 for war ships, fortifications, and munitions of war. If we 
were actually on the verge of war with a great naval power gentlemen 
could not display a greater solicitude for warlike preparation; this 
$51,000,000 equals the entire cost of the Government thirty-five years 
ago. 

The Army appropriation bill for the coming year increases the expense 
of that branch of the public’service $130,000 over even the expenditures 
of the present year. This naval bill will increase the expenditure next 
year over the present year over $10,000,000. The Senate is demanding 
the expenditure of vast sums of money on fortifications which the ex- 
perience of the late war shows would be of no value if an emergency 
for their employment should arise. It seems to be taken for granted 
that our people will tolerate these vast expenditures because they are 
demanded in the name of patriotism and for the public safety. Yet 
the experience of every war in which we have been engaged has dem- 
onstrated the fact that when the calamity of war comes our people are 
fully equal to the emergency, and that the supposed preparations made 
were of little or no value in actual war. Commodore Perry won his 
great victory with vessels which had been hewed from the forests in 
ninety days and after the tocsin of warsounded. In the late war it was 
the earthworks frown up in the emergency and not costly fortifica- 
tions that wereof value. The vast accumulation of munitions of war 
were thrown aside and your Army in the main fought with arms fur- 
nished on the spur of the occasion by the resistless energy of our people. 

When this Republic was still feeble and all of Europe and the con- 
tinent of America, except our own portion of North America, was un- 
der kingly power and every crowned head viewed with jealousy and 
alarm the growth of free institutions, the then maxim, ‘‘ In time of 
peace prepare for war,’’ was an expression of prudent statesmanship. 
But with the United States, now the foremost of the nations and guaran- 
teed by Providence and the laws of the geography of the earth from a 
great invasion, with no occasion for unfriendly relations with remote 
powers, that maxim is a term of unseemly timidity, not of patriotic 
solicitude. 

But gentleman cry out, ‘‘the work of creating a formidable war navy 
must not be delayed. We must have such a navy at once, forts must 
be erected, munitions of war must be at once provided,’’ and the metro- 
politan press points with alarm to the defenseless condition of our 
coasts—defenseless since the days of the Revolution! 

During the last sixty years on several occasions the relations between 
the United States and Great Britain have been in sharp antagonism. 
The northeastern and the northwestern boundary questions gave rise 
to fierce controversies. On the latter question the demand of our peo- 
ple was ‘‘54° 407 or fight.”’ Public indignation against Great Britain 
was intense; that Government was then as now a great naval power, and 


yet on neither occasion did our people display the least anxiety in case 
hostilities should occur ! 
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When we demanded of France and other European powers the aban- 
donment of their scheme to give an imperial government to Mexico 
we were weakened by four years of intestine war, and yet actually dis- 
banding our army. There the Government displayed its old-time con- 
fidence in its resources for any emergency; yet now, at a period of pro- 
found peace, there isa pretense of danger from abroad demanding prompt 
preparation ! 

Now, sir, what is the meaning of all this? It can not be pretended 
that our commerce requires the protection of a war navy. The pro- 
tection of commerce is the common interest of all nations. Our re- 
stricted policy has ruined our carrying trade. That is a cosmopolitan 
employment in which those who carry the cheapest monopolize the 
trade, yet our commerce reaches every shore. 

Our nation having no “entangling alliances’’ with other nations, 
and only related to them by the peaceful and friendly ties of com- 
merce, and occupying such a commanding position not only on accoun} 
of the number and intelligence of our people and the vastness of our 
resources but on account of the high sense of honor and justice which 
has from the beginning character ized our Government in its intercourse 
with the nations, that without an army or navy our people and our 
commerce are secure in every quarter of the globe. 

If we imitated the policy of monarchies and impoverished our peo- 
ple by supporting the costly luxury of a great navy it would not add 
one particle to the honor and respect which gathers around our flag 
floating in peaceful security over our consulates from the ports of the 
half-civilized people of Corea to the most enlightened capital of Europe. 
Gentlemen who believe that a powerful navy would add to the respect 
and honor of the American flag abroad and our security at home under- 
estimate the standing of their Government among the nations. 

The mutterings of war between Germany and France recall an event 
which illustrates the moral power of a people too great and powerful 
to require the parade of armies or navies to command the respect of 
the world. In the closing hours of the death struggle between those 
powers over an issue which the petty ambition of kings had trans- 
mitted from age to age, when government was overthrown and the 
despotism of the commune overawed the capital of France, the flags 
of the nations fsupported by armies and navies went down and their 
representatives fled, while your flag floated over the ministerial resi- 
dence of your ambassador, Hon. E. B. Washburne, in the midst of the 
storm of revolution, as secure from insult and dishonor as it does from 
the Dome of this Capitol. You had then three wooden ships in the 
European waters. 

A feeble government may find it necessary to win respect by.a display 
of power; this our fathers never did, even in the infancy of the Re- 

ublic. It was not in harmony with their theory of government. The 
public they established rested and must ever rest on the moral power 
of a free and enlightened people. 

The traditions of this Government are against a great military force. 
A few regiments to guard the frontier against savage tribes, and to 
form the nucleus of an army when an occasion for an army should arise, 
a small and respectable navy to keep up the traditional courtesies be- 
tween ours and other nations, and farnish the Government with officers 
and men skilled in naval wa: , for any emergency has been the extent 
of our war preparations in time of peace for a century—to this extent, 
following the practice of all the former years of our history, I think 
both Army and Navy should be maintained. Our present Army and 
Navy are now full up to the requirements of prudent statesmanship. 
Great Britain is the only naval power with which by any and reasonable 
possibility serious complications can arise so long ai we adhere to the 
traditional policy of this Republic of standing aloof from polititeal re- 
lations with other governments, and this alone can result from our 
relations to the dependencies of Great Britain on this continent; and 
yet the most improbable event in the history of the times that are 
coming is a war between us and Great Britain. 

The events of centuries have so adjusted the relations between us and 


Great Britain that a war could only be fatal to her. We hold as guar- 
antees for her fair dealing, and as a bond to the peace with us, her 
vast possessions on this continent north of &s. increases the 


value of the security. Her people have hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of wealth invested in th~ Canadian Pacific Railway and other 
public works inher North American possessions. She has Jamaica and 
other valuable islands on our coasts. 
Does any human being doubt that in the event of war between th 
governments every vestige of British ion on this continent would 
be wiped out within a year? Within sixty of the first of the 
drum announcirs war between the United States and Great Britain an 
army which could not be resisted by all the force that the combined 
navies of Europe could bring to these shores would occupy the British 
possessions from the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to Puget and Ja- 
maica and every other British island on the American coast. I do not 
speak extravagantly, but in moderation. Besides, such a war would be 
fatal to her carrying trade—her commercial navy. It would disappear 


from the ocean. 
No, sir. We hold the highest ever held by a nation that 
Great Britain will not break the with us. Talk about a fleet 


entering the Northern lakes by the Welland Canal! 


We would occupy 
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at once both sides of the line from the Welland Canal to the entr,, 
of Lake Superior, and on west to Puget Sound. It is absolutely ale.. 
to talk about a nation sending a navy into the absolute possess; e 
its enemy. We would not destroy tha Welland Canal in syeh . . 
event, but hold it by an irresistible force. Gentlemen greatly seesfion 
estimate the resources of their Government. — 

Our torpedo system will see to it that no enemy’s vessel ever ento: 
our ports; every year renders it the more efficient. Again, let me ae 
what is the meaning of this extraordinary solicitude for the creation .| 
once of a great war navy, building forts, and laying up munitions of 
war? I need not say it is a proceeding in striking contrast wit} th. 
policy of our fathers and of the statesmen of modern times even down 
to a recent period. The European governments, still overmastered }yy 
the traditions of centuries, traditions from which even France, after tho 
fierce struggle of ahundred years, can not escape, are armed to the teet}) 
not only to resist the aggression of neighboring States, but to overawe 
their people. So that Europe to-day, as in the past centuries, bristles 
with arms. Besides, the nobility and privileged classes which give 
strength to monarchy, could only be maintained by permanent military 
power. So that every state of Europe, except perhaps the free Swiss 
in their impregnable mountain fastnesses, leans on the sword, and a; 
mies and navies eat up the fruit of labor and fill the continent with 
pove:ty and wretchedness. 

On every frontier of the nations armies watch each other, and every 
coast is patroled by ships of war. War navies are the police of the eo}- 
onies held by European powers. No nation of Europe has a large war 
navy unless it has outlying possessions as well as cities on its own coasts 
to overawe. Great Britain, with a monarchical establishment to main. 
tain at home and wide-extended colonial possessions, has the greatest 
of the war navies of the world. Have gentlemen who are moving in 
this effort to arm America and place this free Republic on a war foot- 
ing considered the wonderful contrast between European states ac- 
cursed by military government and this blessed land of ours, rest 
safety on the patriotism and manhood of its people ? 

The history of the world presents no other such contrast. The des- 
potism of feudalism formed the governments of Europe; peaceful i: 
dustry laid the foundation of the States of this Union. In Europe 
the petty ambition of kings, the mean ambition of conquest and do- 
minion, organized armies and navies; the fruits of this in the cours 
of centuries is kings, nobles, and serfs—in America the recognized nat- 
ural equality of men and the dignity of labor, organized government, 
its fruit free institutions, a free, intelligent, and prosperous people, who 
in the course of a few generations have developed the foremost nation 
on the face of the globe. 

And now ina time of profound peace, with every guarantee of security 
from foreign interference increased beyond that ever known in the 
former years of our history, with no outlying possessions to require a 
war navy, it is proposed by gentlemen in the Senate and House to 
enter upon a system of naval and military preparation—ships, forts 
and munitions of war as if a formidable enemy was actually threaten- 
ing our shores. Now, sir, I ask again what is the meaning of all this? 
The expenditure of the vast sums of money proposed to be expended 
in ships, fortifications, torpedoes, and military supplies, suggested by 
the surplus in our Treasury—a surplus that excites the cupidity of th: 
great multituce of men who seek to jive off of the labor of bur people— 
is an incidental and purely mercenary motive for this extraordinary 
movement, but this is but the impulse of the hour, the result only of 
sordid motives. If this was all it would simply involve the useless 
expenditure of millions of money for the benefit of the great capita! in- 
terest of the East with inconsiderable benefit to labor. Nothing less, 
nothing more. = 

But, sir, there is no disguise as to the real meaning of all this. The 
unexampled accumulation of great fortunes during the last quarter 0! 
a century—the outgrowth in a large degree of partial and vicious leg- 
islation, for in the natural course of events and without favoritism 1 
legi no such result was ible—threatens an entire change 1n 
your system of government. all the former years your Gov- 
ernment has rested securely on the patriotism of your people and their 
devotion to your free institutions, Occasional public disorders and the 
natural unrest of multitudes of your people, conscious of unjust legis- 
lation which has created and centralized the wealth of our Government 
toan extent never before known in history, has alarmed the great cap! 
tal interests, naturally timid and unself-reliant. ' ie 

The vast and dishonoring surplus in the Treasury excites the cupidity 
of that great and evergrowing number of men who are resolute 1n their 
determination to live off of the labor of other men. Besides eee _ 
ences, the press of the country, alwa: r to create a sensa y 
cries of alarm for the 25 mp Tat euiiien the fears of the well-mean- 

an ee. i i recipitating this Con- 
ere, sir, are the underlying forces which are precip , 


iture for warlike preparation. But 
Con or on fant beens is the silent and effective move- 
ments of the men of overgrown estates, the controllers of great monopo, 
lies and of centralized wealth, who have lost faith in the people an: 
free institutions and seck the shelter of a strong Government, an = 
wealth drawn from labor is sought to be employed in vast sums to pla 
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your Government, in imitation of the governments of Europe, on a 
military foundation. Our Government, in the opinion of the new states- 
manship, must lean for safety npon the sword—not on the patriotism, 
intelligence, and manhood of our people. 

This extraordinary movement has been for several years silently 

ressing its theories upon Congress, and now bills involving vast miill- 
ions of the wealth of our people are demanding a hearing and forcing 
their way through the Houses of Congress. Warlike supplies, forts, 
shipsofwar! Can any man doubt that the ingenious methods by which 
the public mind has been prepared to accept these measures will soon 
enlarge your standing army as well asman your enlarged naval estab- 
lishment? I protest against these measures. Your army as it is—al- 
though the occasion for it when established by our fathers, that of pro- 
tecting our frontiers from the Indian tribes, has in the main gone by—I 
am willing to keep up, and asmall and respectable navy, according to the 
traditional policy of our Government, to meet an emergency that might 
possibly arise—and such an emergency, according to our experience, 
may arise at remote intervals—and to keep up the occasional courtesies 
between our Republic and other nations—a cheap imitation of the 
customs of feudalism. In this way our small Navy has in our long 
periods of peace been heretofore mainly employed. 

But I protest even against the beginning of the revolution, silent as 
it may be, that aims at placing this Republic on a military footing—a 
revolution involving a change in our system of government, of which 
even many of the chief actors are, or seem to be, unconscious. If our 
people, in the dream of peaceful security, shall permit this vast accu- 
mulation of wealth in the national Treasury to be the pretext and the 
occasion for entering upon this scheme of military power to bolster up 
the Government, instead of the old reliance on the patriotism of the 
people, a reliance sanctified by a century of prosperity and peace such 
as elsewhere the world has never witnessed, it will be the greatest 
misfortune that ever befell the human race. The day should be forever 
accursed that witnessed its beginning. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia. 
SPEECH 
» 


or 
HON. BENJAMIN T. FREDERICK, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 3, 1887, 


On the bill (S. 3025) to extirpate contagious pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth 
ase, and rinderpest among cattle, and to facilitate the exportation of cat- 
tle and the products of live-stock, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FREDERICK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of pleuro-pneumonia is a serious mat- 
ter with the cattle industry of the United States; and the people of 
the West are terribly in earnest and feel deeply that it is the duty of 
this body to pass such laws as will give them protection. There is no 
class of people who are so deserving of the consideration of this body 
as those who till the soil, grow the grain, and feed and raise the cat- 
tle that fill the markets of the world. And yet there is no class of 
our citizens who receive less attention from our lawmakers, or are more 
easily satisfied. The farmer and stock-grower are the same, the in- 
terests of the one being identical with those of the other; and, there- 
fore, when we protect the animal industry we protect the agricultural 
industry as well. 

And, Mr. Speaker, is it not a fact that this industry has been asking 
of this House for several sessions that there be enacted such laws as 
would prevent the spreading of this dreaded disease among their herds? 
Ay, more! such laws as would exterminate it fromthe country? And, 
Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that when such interests—the largest in 


our land—are our attention they certainly should be heard 
and given that recognition and protection they so richly deserve. 


_ The passage of this bill, Mr. Speaker, will enable our Government to 
give protection to all alike. The district I represent contains but six 
counties, or about 4,000 square miles; but there is not a finer agricultu- 


ral or cattle-growing region, cov: ting the same amount of territory, on 


the face of the globe. 

The cattle industry in my district in 1885 amounted to 334,953 head, 
of which was marketed during the year and slaughtered for home con- 
sumption 56,337 head; and in the district was harvested 16,777,926 
bushels of corn, which is largely fed tocattle and marketed in that way. 
Is it any wonder that my people are terribly in earnest and calling for 
the extermination of pleuro-pneumenia? The cattle industry of Iowa 
is second to but one State in the Union, Texas alone being ahead of 





yet the valuation of live-stock in lowais $124,715, 103, while that | 


of Texas is but $60,307,987; Illinois being largest in valuati it be- 
ing $132, 437,762. ‘This valuation includes all live-stock in 1880.’ And, 


Mr. Speaker, there is yet another industry that is loudly calling for 
relief and national investigation—the hog and pork industry. The 
cholera and trichina in our pork industry, if not eradicated, will even- 
tually cause it to be entirely excluded from the foreign markets and 
should demand the attention of this House; and there should be em- 
ployed by this Government two or more men who should be furnished 
with means and every facility to eradicate and stamp out the disease. 
Towa alone is losing millions of dollars yearly by this much-dreaded 
disease. 

The State of Iowa and other Western States are growing fast in the 
line of manufacturing, and to-day where forty years ago we had naught 
but naked prairies, we now have large manutactories of almost every 
description. This is the result of our growing agricultural and animal 
industries, and when we benefit one we benefit the whole. ‘‘As the 
laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ so are the interests that produce all the 
wealth of the earth more than worthy of all the recognition, assistance, 
and protection that can be rendered them by this House, which is the 
servant of the people, convened here to attend to and transact their 
business. 

This bill will benefit every farmer, stock-grower, mechanic, and 
laborer in the United States. 

The prosperity of the one depends upon the prosperity of the other; 
and the more speedy the eradication and extermination of this much- 
dreaded disease, pleuro-pneumonia, the less will be the expense to the 
people of our country. If allowed to spread, the disease will bring 
distress, poverty, and want upon many who now have large herds of 
cattle; it will stop one of the greatest commercial interests of our na- 
tion, our railroads, and all transportation interests will be seriously 
injured. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no end to the calamity this dreaded disease 
brings to a country where it once gets a start. Just imagine Texas, 
with her 3,084,600 head; Iowa, with her 2,613,063 head; Illinois, with 
her 2,384,322 head; and Missouri, with her 2,070,932 head of cattle 
quarantined against shipping a single animal out of their territory. 
Can this nation pause to think of such a calamity, when it lies within 
its power to avert it by passing a law giving to the proper authorities 
the power to prevent it? Can it pause, with an overburdened Treas- 
ury of the people’s money, while they are asking for relief from all 
quarters of the Union, and while only a small appropriation is needed 
to satisfy their just demands? 

Mr. Speaker, if the great Mississippi River were to become suddenly 
and permanently dry, the commercial world would be no more affected 
than it would were this dreaded disease to spread throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. And yet we appropriate yearly for 
the improvement of the Mississippi twenty to forty times the amount 
asked for by this bill. During the last twenty years the growing de- 
mand for beef from the increase of our pgpulation has been met by the 
extension of the beef-producing industry into the Territories. No such 
increase of beef producing can again take place on this continent, and 
the demand for beef in the future, for an ever-increasing population, 
must be supplied from the increase on small farms. This industry, 
therefore, is of vital importance to the political economy of the 
country. 

The law as it stands on the statutes, enacted by the last Congress, 
provides briefly for a bureau of animal industry presided over by a 
skilled veterinarian, charged with the duty of inquiring into the con- 
dition of our domestic animals, especially with regard to contagious 
diseases, their prevention and cure. ‘The present law limits the work- 
ing forcein the bureau to twenty persons. This limitation should be 
repealed. Two agents are provided for, who should be experts respect- 
ing live-stock in all theirrelations. The act provides that expenditure 
of public money for investigation, disinfection and quarantining, pro- 
tection to the export trade, and prevention of all movement of diseased 
animals. 

Federal courts have jurisdiction of offenses against the act, but the 
act itself falls short of what is required, inasmuch as it fails to provide 
for the extermination of the plagues imported from foreign countries. 
It may have been wise to limit its operations two years ago, when there 
was dispute concerning the very existence of the disease; but now that 
it has crossed the Alleghany Mountains and afflicted half a dozen of the 
Western and Southern States, causing the loss of millions of dollars, 
it would be criminal negligence to longer dally with it. The country 
knows no hindrance to commerce at all comparable to that which may 
be caused by pleuro-pneumonia. It is no trivial matter when half the 
States in the Union are declaring quarantine in the movement of cattle 
against the other half. Should Congress now refuse to act with suf- 
ficient vigor, the immediate future will see all the Western and South- 
ern States quarantining against the seaboard States. : 

The law of self-preservation will compel it. No wise distinction of 
constitutional law will be considered to repel this foreign invasion. 
The immediate dangér of the West and South is from the shipment of 
calves from the dairy districts of the East to the cheaper feeding grounds 
of the West and South; and also from the shipment West and South 
of imported pedigree milk-stock from the depots of importers in the 
Eastern seaboard States. Western importers shun the Atlantic sea- 
ports, and bring cattle through Canadian ports. This is no matter for 
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an American to be proud of, and certainly should appeal to the patri- 
otism of every member of Congress. 

The records of Congress show that any hindrance to commerce affect- 
ing our merchants, however trivial, commands at once the champion- 
ship of the metropolitan press, and hasty relief from Congress, even 
should the interest be no more dignified than that of junk-bottles or 
moieties. Is it more than modest that the great cattle interest of the 
country should also receive protection from foreign invasion? The 
powers of our Government, through the State Department, are leveled 
at the Chinaman on the West and the emigrant pauper on the East. I 
am speaking of an invasion that threatens the whole country. 

Experience has taught us that co-operation in the expenditure of 
money to stamp out this disease between the Federal Government and 
the States is not practicable. Some States are poor and find it difficult 
to repel an invasion of this nature. Co-operation with regard to valu- 
ation should be had. The experience of foreign countries that have 
been compelled to spend money to protect their cattle interests ad- 
monishes us that the valuation of animals to be destroyed must be on 
the basis of health before being exposed to bring diseased animals to 
notice. 

Our foreign commerce is seriously interfered with in consequence of 
the existence within our borders of this plague of pleuro-pneumonia. 
Our animals shipped abroad must be slaughtered at the port of land- 
ing, consequently we lose more every year, twice told, than would be 
required to destroy affected and exposed animals in the United States; 
and it is conceded but for the restriction on account of disease our cat- 
tle would be taken to every county in England and there fed out and 
bring to us much more than now, which would be divided between the 
stockman and the farmer, and every year would amount to $2,000,000 
more than we now receive. 

Then is it any wonder that every stockman and farmer should de- 
mand of this House that such laws are given them that will insure 
their cattle clear bills of health to any port on the earth? The history 
of this disease shows that countries that do not im cattle can stamp it 
outandkeepitout. Massachusettsin 1860isanillustration. ThatState 
was visited by the plague, the Legislature was called together, money ap- 
propriated, and such steps taken as effectually eradicated the disease. 
Great Britain, that continually itnports beef-cattle from the continent 
of Europe, is continuously fighting the disease. We can have safety 
only by stamping it out once for and preventing all importations 
of cattle except through periods of such extended quarantining that it 
would be impossible to have it smuggled through. 

The cattle industry to the people whom I represent is vital, and, as 
1 have said before on this floor, the rich prairiesofthe West can not be 
maintained in their fertility if grain-raising be the only industry. And 
if they could commerce has extended by water and rail to the ends of 
the earth, bringing grain-raigjng of the West into competition with the 
cheaper transportation and labor of India and other countries. But if 
the fertility of the Western prairies is to be maintained cattle-breed- 
ing, grazing, and feeding must of necessity be a leading industry. 

The manufacturing interests of the country are subserved by an 
abundance of cheap food. Serious interference with the raising of cat- 
tle will raise the price of beef so that our workmen will see it as sel- 
dom on their tables as workmen abroad. Distress can not strike any 
one of our great industries without affecting them all. Our Commit- 
tee of Agriculture in asking for a secretary of agriculture and labor 
had in mind the mutual relations existing between the farmer and the 
workman, and think that a watchman should be placed on the national 
walls to look out for danger to either. I ask the gentlemen of this 
House to tax their memories and think how little has been done by the 
Federal legislation for either of these classes? And I again reiterate: 


The growth of our population and increase of our commerce are ng to 
the front questions affecting our producers and workingmen—q of 
capital and labor that can not be thrust aside. 


The legislation of Congress for the last century has avoided all ques- 
tions of this nature. It was observed by a Senator in his place,a few 
years ago, that for the last fifty years Congress had done nothing for the 
farmer. At no time in our history has been called upon 
more urgently or more unanimously by this classthan now. The dan- 
ger is one the farmer can not by any t of his own prevent. 

And here permit me to quote a resolution at the Farmers’ Con- 
gress held at Indianapolis December 2 and 3, 1885: 

Resolved, That the Farmers’ Santee recommend to the Congress of the 
United States that the sum of $3,000, ot bo en eee ee Se Rovny, 
be appropriated to stamp Fe pneumonia among cattle w: ver it may 
exist; that the Legislatures of the several States of the Union are respectiall 
requested to enact such Jaws as may be necessary to su: t the act or acts 
of the Congress of the United States for the extinction of pleuro-pneumonia or 
other contagious diseases of cattle. 

Also, resolution passed at late session of Farmers’ Congress held at 
Saint Paul, Minn., August 25, 1886: 

Resov That the F ’ Congress recommend Congress of the 
United Bitte, that the —y of $ $3,000,000, or so moe ae = may be '. 
be appropriated to stamp out contagious diseases among all domestic an 
wherever such diseases may exist ; and that the Legislatures of the several States 
of the Union are respectfully to enact such laws as may be necessary 


requested 
to supplement the acts of the Congress of the United States for the extinction of 
all such contagious diseases. 


Also, extract of a lecture delivered by Dr. D. E. Salmon, chief of the 





















Total exports of cattle and cattle products. ..................ccecreseeeee oes. 
The swine industry, annual product, 29,000,000 head.............. 
Value of the product which goes into interstate commerce 
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bureau of animal industry, before the National Cattle-Growers’ \c. 
ciation in Chicago, Ill., November, 1885: 7 


MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRIES AFFECTED. 
The national importance of the two chief industries involved may be pce 


condensed statement, as follows : n by 
Cattle industry, 45,000,000 head.................0.ssseseesesesssscecesesseeeees 
Annual production, 7,000,000 head 
Senne eae of interstate commerce, 5,000,000 head....... 
Veals, 3,000,000 
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Upon figures like these it is unnecessary to comment. If industries 


and a commerce of such dimensions are not worthy of protection and 
encouragement, then there surely must be few subjects left of sufticient 
importance to engage the legislative mind. With such great interests 
involved, and such reports made from the highest authority, can we 
the representatives of the people, afford to adjourn this House without 
giving them all the aid and appropriations necessary, even were it tey 
times the amount asked for? The time has come when these interests 
will have protection. The people are watching this body and will be on 
hand in the future at the polls to protect themselves if we do not do it 
here for them. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope this House will pass this bill. It has been caro- 
fully prepared by the Committee on Agriculture, together with the aid 
or the committee sent to visit this body by the Cattle-Growers’ A ssocia- 
tion of America—men who have made this subject a matter of study 
and thoroughly understand what is needed. Here should be concert 
of action, in this matter of all others. As I havesaid before, its inter- 
ests are many and widespread. The commercial, manufacturing, and 
laboring interests all should work together to advance the prosperity 
of each. All are mutually interested. 


Public Building at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT C. THOMPSON, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 2, 1887, 
On the bill (H. R. 6976) to erect a public building at Portsmouth, Obi 


Mr. THOMPSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the sittings of this Congress twenty-five bills 
for the erection of public buildings in places where no Federal -)uild- 
ings have heretofore been erected have been passed and presented to 
the President. In addition to these many other bills have been passed 
to complete buildings already commenced, and to replace buildings 
which do not afford adequate accommodations for the public business, 
or which have been destroyed by fire or otherwise. Of the twenty-five 
bills first mentioned, sixteen have received the approval of the !’resi- 
dent and nine have been returned to Congress without his approval— 
have been vetoed. 

The declared policy of these vetoes is that ‘‘the necessities of the 
Government should control the question,’’ and ‘‘that new projects for 

blic buildings shall for the present be limited to such as are requir’ d 

the most pressing necessities of the Government’s business. 

The soundness of this doctrine will not be questioned, but the prac- 
tical question is: What are to be regarded as ‘‘ pressing necessities 0! 
the Government’s business?’”’ Ordinarily we would a - a _ y 
havi thousand people, in which many railroads center, w4 
~anthidalieg is y psee Be on, where Seaiation and wealth are 
rapidly increasing, w the revenue collected by the postmaster and 
the collector of internal revenue amounts to $2,000,000 per annum, 
and where the rents paid by the Government amount to more than 
$3,800 per annum—such a city as Dayton, Ohio, for instance—would 
present a case where the business needs of the Government would jus- 


y eee building. 
the 


ut for the present, at least, we must be guided by the wisdom 0! 

present Executive in deciding when a business necessity exists for 
the erection of a public building. It is important, therefore, to cate 
fully examine serutinize his action upon the twenty-five ae ol 
sented to him in order to obtain the light we so much need in - er- 
mining our action upon the bill under discussion, and in shaping our 
future policy in such matters. ot ist when 

It is said in the vetoes that the ‘necessity’ does not exis 

only a post-office is to be ided for; that statistics showing the pop- 
ulation, extent of business, prospective growth, &e., of a city, while 
interesting, do not demonstrate the necessity for a public butlding; 
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| 
and it is intimated that only such places as have United States courts 
should have public buildings. 
It is also said that public buildings should not ‘‘ be erected upon any | 
principle of fair distribution among localities.’’ Now, here are hints 
and suggestions putting us in the way of asolution of our question; and 
yet I apprehend that the Executive policy as evinced by the action 
taken on the twenty-five bills referred to will be best understood by 
comparing the apparent needs of the Government business at the dif- 
ferent places affected by that action. Let us see, then, what places | 

























| have been ‘* selected for Federal decoration’’ and what places hay» been 


refused that distinction, and institute between them such comparisons 


| as to wealth, population, business, growth, Government revenue, accom- 
| modations for the transactions of the public business, rents, and such 


other matters as may best illustrate the Executive action. The follow- 
ing is a list of the twenty-five places whose interests are affected by the 
bills referred to, and gives from official sources statistics showing the 
population, revenue, &c., of these places, and the action of the Presi- 
dent upon the bills: 



















Income of post-offic ec, ie Internal 
| Amount : ¥ Population 1556. vent, revenue 
Name of place. | to be ex- Federal offices, &c., to be provided for. of place. light, fuel, | oiected 
Te &e, _—s 
| pended. Gross. Net. 1886 
ieee Ais os a] iti, aed abe * 
APPROVED. | ; at 
OG een | $100,000 00 | United States courts, post-office, and collector internal 3,099 $9,703 56 | $5,762 56 Co 
revenue. 
San Antonio, Tex ............s0sc+ss0+e 290,000 00 | United States courts and post-office .................... Sid 20,550 | $2,067 23 | 13,057 32 D, BBB GE hecncesccecceccenee 
El Paso, Tex ..............sseeeeseeeeeeee| 150,000 00 | United States courts, post-office, and collector of cus- 736 | 12,221 59 7,384 29 | See 
toms, 
Jefferson, Tex i ey 50,000 00 | United States courts and post-office ....0.............cccceseeeneees 3, 260 3,743 64 1,843 64 oa sinsiiiehaalinianiaacndaieliesil 
Houston, Tex...... EN IE LEA LL 16,513 | 33,007 36 | 12,788 09 3, SER WO Vocnscsceovensenns 
Jacksonville, Fla .......................| 150,000 00 | United States courts, customs, post-office, and internal 7,650 | 42,977 99 | 24,012 29 2.940 00 | $237,271 8 
revenue. 
E:T 200,000 00 | United States courts, post-office, and customs..................| 17,350 | 20,322 93 8, 356 92 RS 
Augusta, Ga ....... 50,000 00 | Post-office and internal revenue..............cccccecescesceeeeeeeeeee 21, 891 34,185 43 | 17,319 50 1,520 29 | 304,384 29 
Savannah, Ga......... 200,000 00 | United States courts and post-office ....... saaaalind 30,709 | 63,440 82 | 40,785 77 2,571 BA |. ..seeseesssees 
Owensborough, Ky 50,000 00 | Post-office and internal revenue ..............cccececeeeseseeeeeeees 6, 231 9,572 43 5,868 18 575 78 |1,774,514 97 
Huntsville, Ala ... 100, 000 00 | United States courts and post-office ..............ccccccececeeeeees | 4,977 BA 3F) 306 6 lb cminnecien paeusons 
Oshkosh, Wis....... 100,000 00 | United States courts and post-oflices | 15,748 | 21,377 74 7,768 29 1,690 04 
Springfield, Mass 150,000 00 | Post-office only 33,340 | 75,173 79 | 50,690 83 2,840 86 
orcester, Mass . 250, 000 00 |........ HP ipresussececens queceesapemmnisenbetinnpeccrseesce 58,291 | 93,076 50 | 60,107 50 3,850 00 |..... sone 
Camden, N. J..... 100,000 00 | Post-office, internal revenue, and cu: 41,659 | 31,634 35 | 15,487 40 1,495 00 | 191,739 69 
Be AIOE, Cia. cccescccscvnnsocosses 150,000 00 | United States courts and post-office ..............ceecceceseeeeee } 11,183 | 51,868 09 | 32,427 93 1,090 00 spnistiisconteile 
VETOED. | 
Zanesville, Ohio .........e+00»« eesvsesce] 100,000 00 | Post-office Only ...........rsecvesssserseesersesseeesseesssesssessseesserenees] 18,113 | 24,818 80 | 13,231 48 | OA SA |... -rnrersenrenn 
— Ohio... 150, 000 00 | Post-offices and internal r os 7 = * | 39, — S 3. . 1, - os : 
‘ortsmout io 60,000 00 }......... Si iasapihcaisestdinelssscuntneeaveonenst Gineastobensoosmosesapsreacesnscseneceso! 32 ,6389 71 | 7,4 | 5 03 (1,165,356 4s 
Sioux City, iowa. 100, 000 00 | United States courts, internal revenue, and post-offices. 7,366 | 33,295 61 | 20,316 32 2,200 00 | 192,005 13 
Lynn, Mass ............ So Era a ccieeemsndunensuneciapieusnabossocesuabeeoncoteceurs | 38, 27 47,426 65 | 25,537 49 | «1, 919 25 J............ ence 
Springfield, Mo.. 75,000 00 | Post-office and land office. ..............ccceeeee a 6,522 | 16,128 15 | 10,935 2: SE asneaxecnient 
Duluth, Min evecoeen ssseeee-| 100,000 00 | Post-offices, customs, and land office.......... siaiad a 838 | 25,870 78 | 16,406 48 | = 1,500 00 |... eeeeee 
‘ayette, Ind...... eineen4 EE 2 SIRI 100s ncccantneumantocvocgumaaieteubineesanecice ,860 | 23,82068 | 10,208 41 | 1,750 00 |......... es 
Ng Fk ircdtercenvesonsevescaneine 80,000 00 | United States courts and post-offices.......06... cece ccccee cece 2, 616 8,155 56 5, 155 56 800 00 


The population of those towns given here is from the census of 1880. 
Many of them have greatly increased their population since. Duluth 
for instance is now a city of 18,000 people, and Sioux City of over 
20,000, while Dayton has more than 50,000 people. 

Of the sixteen places receiving ‘‘ Federal decoration,’’ eleven are in 
the South and five are in the North, and of those denied it, eight are 
in the North and one is in the South. The places in the above list 
having post-offices only are: 

1, Springfield, Mass. 

2. Worcester, Mass. 

3. Houston, Tex. 

4. Zanesville, Ohio. 

5. Lynn, Mass. 

6. La Fayette, Ind. 

The bills for the first three were approved and for the last three were 
vetoed. Just why Springfield, Worcester, and Houston should be ‘‘se- 
lected for Federal decoration,’’ while Zanesville, Lynn, and La Fayette 
are denied it, does not very clearly appear. Lynn hasa larger population 
than any of these cities except Worcester, and the net income of its 
post-office is $25,537.49, while that of Houston is only $12,788.09; and 
the rent which the Government is compelled to pay at Lynn is $1,919.25, 
while the rent paid at Houston is only $1,314.10. As between Hous- 
ton and Zanesville the comparison is in favor of the latter place. At 
the last census the population of Zanesville was 18,113; while that of 
Houston was only 16,513. For the last fiscal year the net income of 
the Zanesville post-office was $13,231.48; while that of Houston was 
only $12,788.09. Worcester for the purposes of her post-office is ‘‘dec-, 
orated ’’ at an expense of $250,000; while Lynn is refused $100,000 for 
her post-office. far the light thrown upon our question by these 
compari is confusing and not helpful. 

having United States courts are: 
1. Smith, Ark. 
2. Oshkosh, Wis. 
: San Antonio, Tex. 




















The first ten of these are on the favored list and the last two on the 
vetoed list. 

It may be a little difficult for the common mind to understand why 
Huntsville, with a population of 4,977, a net postal revenue of $3,696.41, 


-and an office rent free, should be chosen, and Sioux City, with a pop- 


ulation of 7,366, a net postal revenue of $20,316.32, and rent to pay of 
$2,200 per annum, should be rejected, especially when there is a col- 
lector of internal revenue to be provided for at Sioux City and none at 
Huntsville, and yet that was the result worked out by the executive 
licy. 

Pothe comparison between Owensborough, Ky., and Portsmouth, Ohio, 
is avery interestingone. Atthe census of 1880 Portsmouth had a popu- 
lation of 11,321, and her population is now estimated at 15,000, while 
Owensborough by the same census had a population of but 6,231, and the 
present estimate of her population is 10,000. The postal income of the 
Portsmouth office for the last fiscal year was gross $11,639.71 and net 
$7,455.41, while the income of the Owensborough office for the same time 
was gross $9,572.43 and net $5,868.18. Theinternal revenue collected 
at Portsmonth during the last fiscal year was $1,165,356.49, and at 
Owensborough $1,774,514.97. The rents paid at Portsmouth for the 
same time amounted to $655.03, and at Owensborongh $575.78. 

The differences are in favor of Portsmouth, yet Owensborough is ‘‘ dec- 
orated’’ and Portsmouth is advised that ‘‘ the Government is not an 
almoner of gifts among the people, but an instrumentality by which 
the people’s affair should be conducted upon business principles, regu- 
lated by the public needs,’’ and her appeal for reasonable accommoda- 
tious for the convenient transaction of the puliic business is rejected. 
These comparisons still leave us groping in the dark for a rule or policy 
to guide us in determining what are the ‘‘ pressing necessities of the 
Government’s business ’’ which justify the erection of a public building. 

But were it not for the fact that we are told that public buildings 
should not ‘‘be erected upon any principle of fair distribution among 
localities’? we might be warranted by the Presidential action in the 
deduction that the question of business necessity should be controlled 
by locality and that ‘‘ Federal decorations’’ should mainly be dis- 
tributed south of Mason and Dixon’s line. So far as Ohio is con- 
cerned, while she is denied ‘‘ Federal decoration,’’ she is yet permitted 
to contribute liberally to the expenses of decoration in the other States. 
Last year she paid into the Treasury in internal-revenue taxes the sum 
of $12,921,349.10, being $2,362,488.09 more than was paid by all the 
Southern States, leaving out Kentucky and Missouri. 

If we presume, as I think we are bound to do, that there was a 
pressing business necessity for the erection of a public building at 
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Owensborough, Ky., then’surely the President was misled or illy advised 
when he returned to us the bill under discussion without his approval, 
and it would seem to be our duty therefore to pass it notwithstanding 
his veto. Indeed it should be presumed that, if properly advised, he 
himself would desire that result. 

But I put it on broader ground. In my judgment the Government 
should furnish buildings to reasonably accommodate the Federal serv- 
ice in every town of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards in the country. 
It is extending its jurisdiction in every direction, and is constantly com- 
ing closer to the people, and should own and control the property and 
buildings in which it transacts its business, and extend to the people 
the facilities and conveniences that it, and it only, can afford, which 
private enterprise can not furnish without the aid of the Government 
or without some arrangement with the Government permanent in its 
character which will practically make it a Government enterprise. I 
submit the matter to the judgment of the House. 


No Interference by the Federal Government in the Common 
School Systems Established and Controlled by the States. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. SENEY, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 1, 1887, 
On the bill (S. 194) to aid in the establishment and temporary support of 


common schools. 

Mr. SENEY said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill under consideration proposes to give $77,- 
000,000 to the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia to aid 
in the support of common schools. Of this sum $7,000,000 is to be 
given in 1886,°$10,000,000 in 1887, $15,000,000 in 1888, $13,000,000 
in 1889, $11,000,000 in 1890, $9,000,000 in 1891, $7,000,000 in 1892, 
and $5,000,000 in 1893. 

This money it is proposed to distribute among the States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia, according to their respective population, 
of ten-year old and upward who can not write. 

The bill provides that one-tenth part of the appropriation ($7,700,000) 
may be used in the education of teachers for these schools, and that 
$2,000,000 thereof may be expended in building school-houses. 

COMMON SCHOOLS ARE STATE INSTITUTIONS, 

This measure ought not to become a law. The very title of the bill 
is suggestive of improper and unauthorized legislation. As to the bill 
itself it would be difficult, in my opinion, to put upon ten pages of 
paper more repugnance to the Constitution of the United States and 
more of evil to the two systems of government under which we live. 

My opposition to this measure is free from sectional feeling and free 
from partisan bias. In opposing it no opposition is made toa free com- 
mon-school system of education, for this every true American favors. 
My friendship for free common schools began early in life and has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my strength. Their 
maintenance by the States, under State laws, regardless of their cost, I 
zealously favor, but to their maintenance orcontrol by the General Gov- 
ernment in whole or in part, for a time long or short, my opposition is 
fixed and unalterable. Common schools under our State and Federal 
systems are State institutions. ‘The General Government has no power 
to establish, maintain, or control them. 

This power belongs to the States, and by the States it has been ex- 
ercised, exclusively and without question, since the Government began. 
Common schools have been maintained from the beginning by taxes 
levied, collected, and disbursed by the States. When the o States 
were colonies each, unaided by the British Government, maintained 
by taxation its own educational system. Those colonial systems were 
in force at the close of the Revolutionary le. When the colonies 
became States these systems were a part of the colonial laws, and with- 
out re-enactment they became the laws of the States. 

These States in creating the General Government withheld from it 
all power to legislate respecting educational affairs. This power, wisely 
and well, the States reserved to themselves and to their people. Act- 
ing upon this understanding of constitutional right the original States 
have continued to control, without interference, direct or indirect, from 
the General Government, the education of their own people. The 
other States, or many of them, came into the Union obligated by their 
organic law to establish and maintain public schools for the education 
of their people. 

For nearly a century the law-makers, State and Federal, enacted laws 
in the belief that common schools were local institutions, known to 
State and unknown to Federal authority. The statute-books of the 
States are full of laws establishing common schools and providing for 
their maintenance and control. No such enactments are to be found 


among the statutes of the Congress of the United States. In these laws 
are found the will of the people, and under their operation free coy). 
mon schools have been made the pride and the glory of the Ame; 
States. 

No institution, State or Federal, stands higher in public fayor. and 
there is none to which the people are more warmly and devotedly a1. 
tached. Free common schools ought to remain, as they are, loca] jp. 
stitutions of the States. Under the control of the States they are yy. 
der the control of the people, and thus controlled they will be always 
thorough and efficient. Interference with this rule, friendly or yy. 
friendly, directly or indirectly, from any quarter, under any pretense 
is destructive of the best interests of the people. , 

REASONS FOR SUPPORTING THE BILL. 

This measure is well calculated to secure public favor. A1] who Joye 

intelligence and hate ignorance naturally sympathize with whateyer 


ACan 


promotes education. It is not strange, therefore, that this measure at. 
tracts the attention of our people. It has friends everywhere, Gen. 
tlemen of the highest character advocate it. Men and women promi- 
nently identified with the educational interests of the country fayor 


its passage. Year after year has it been urged upon Congress. 

Once, perhaps two years ago, a bill substantially the same as this. 
passed the Senate. This bill, or one not materially different passed 
the Senate at the last session, and there is reason to believe that the 
measure has many friends, possibly a majority, upon this floor. The 
advocates of this bill tell us that one-eighth of our population is unable 
to read or write; that these illiterate people are to be found in every 
part of our country, and that their ignorance endangers the peace ani 
perpetuity of the Government. Some of the States, it is claimed, are 
unable to give their illiterates proper educational advantaves, while 
others, it is alleged, are unwilling to levy taxes suflicient for their edu 
cation. 

Many good people think that that part of our population 1! 
made free ought to be taught to read and write at the expense of the 
General Government. Others say that it would be right to take from 
the large surplus in the Treasury enough to educate all illiterates and 
distribute it among the States for that purpose. These are the princi- 
pal reasons urged in support of this measure. 

AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION WITHOUT PRECEDENT. 

Twenty-five years ago the amount which this bill appropriates ($77 


000,000) was considered a very large sum of money. It is a very larze 
sum of money now, except, perhaps, in the minds of the most deter- 
mined advocates of this measure. In what are called the earlier and 
better days of the Republic the annual expenditures of the Government 
were far below this sum. These expenditures for the year 1703 were 


$1,749,070.73. The largest annual expenditure prior to 1°61 was in 
1858, and amounted to $72,330,437.17. The average yearly expendi- 
ture for seventy-two years prior to 1861 was $22,603,395.36. 

During the war of 1812 the largest expenditure in a single year was 
$30,127,686.38; and during the Mexican war the Government's ex- 
penses in 1847 were $53,801,569.37. Except for war purposes this ap- 
propriation is believed to be the largest ever made for a single purpose. 
It is almost one-half of the expenses of the public service for the year 
1885. All of this comment, however, may be out of place. It may 
serve possibly to remind the representatives of the Democratic party 
upon this floorthat they are under some obligation to see that the public 
revenues are not wasted in unauthorized appropriations. 

Inthe last year of thead ministration of President Buchanan (1>6U-'01 


the public expenditures were, in round numbers, $60,000,000. The 
Republican party, it will be remembered, indignated yelemently and 
terribly at this condition of affairs. In convention at Chicago, in May, 


1860, that party resolved: 


That the people justly view with alarm the reckless extravagance which per- 
vades every department of the Federal Government—that a return to Mini! 
economy and accountability is indispensable to arrest the systematic pounec: 
of the public by favored partisans—and that an entire change of a+ 
ministration is imperatively demanded. 

Six months later, the people voted the sixty-million-dollar-a-year 
party out of power. Twenty-four years later, the annual public ex: 

ditures, excluding pensions and interest on the public debt, was 
$152,738, 411, and the party responsible was rebuked by the peopie for 
its reckless use of the public revenues. ‘The evils which this ae ll 
poses to remedy have existed for twenty-one years. [!, for this , 

riod, the Republican party, having the power, was unwilling to a” 
$77,000,000 to the money burdens of the people for the purpose o! eo 
cating our illiterate population to read and write, why should itt 
done now by the Democratic party, pledged, as we all know it}, © 
keep the expenses of the public service within economical limits, and 
opposed, as it is, and always has been, to any interference upon ' 
part of the General Government in the local affairs of the Bites. Le 

Whom did the people hold responsible for the $18,958, tt wl 
ated in March, 1883, for river and harbor improvements [a i 
House that passed that bill there was a Republican majority of 22. 
the House elected six months later the Democratic majority eye » 
Pass this bill, as the river and harbor bill was passed, by votes _ 
both sides of the House, and still the responsibility for making it ala i 
is with the Democratic party. Enact this bill into a Jaw, and my wor 
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for it, in the next Congress to be elected, there will not be 71 Demo- | necessitous purposes. To give away $7,000,000 in 1887 will occasion 


crats from the twenty-two Northern States to answer at the roll-calls. 
Our political opponents even now are earth-raking and sky-scraping to 
defeat us in the great contest in 1863. In our follies are their hopes of 
success, 

If an appropriation of near $19,000,000 for rivers and harbors cost 
the Republican party twenty-eight members of the House, how many 
members will the Democratic party lose by appropriating $77,000,000 
to build thousands of school houses and educate thousands of school 
teachers to teach our illiterate population to read and write? 

A correct solution of this problem can not be made here or now, but 
if this plunder bill passes this House, the problem will be solved by 
the people when the next general election is held. 

THE BILL I8 NOT CONSTITUTIONAL BECAUSE THE APPROPRIATION IS FOR SEVEN 
YEARS, ° 

The bill, it will be noticed, appropriates money for the current year, 
and also annually thereafter for seven years. This provision of the 
bill alone ought to condemn the measure, That such legislation is 
unusual and extraordinary all will agree. That it is constitutional 
there are many who doubt. It is true that the Constiivtion does not 
in express terms require annual appropriations, For raising and sup- 
porting armies it forbids appropriation of money for a period longer 
than two years. That the spirit of the Constitution is unfriendly to 
permanent appropriations there can be no doubt. 

The best interests of the Government, it is believed, require that 
that instrament be so read and construed. Cases may arise in which 
the necessities of the Government may be so urgent and pressing as to 
compel appropriations for a period longer than one year, but the ap- 
propriation contemplated by this bill is not of this character. It is 
more in the nature of a gift. It supplies no want of the Government, 
and meets no one of itsobligations. It is agratuity. Should this bill 
become a law a precedent is made respecting appropriations, which 
may be used in the fature to promote schemes for plundering the Treas- 
ury more high-handed, if it is possible, than the one now being con- 
sidered. If the General Government must aid the States in maintain- 
ing their common schools the appropriation for this purpose ought to 
be made as all other appropriations are made, annually. 

There is no good reason for making this appropriation cover a period 
of seven years. Such legislation is without excuse, or justification. 
This measure, at best, is an experiment. Three years, or less, of trial 
will show it to be wise or foolish. If wise, appropriations may be con- 
tinued. If foolish, the folly may then end. If the common schools in 
any part of our country need help, and the help must come from the 
General Government, it ought to be extended for the shortest possible 
period. Long before 1893 the schools now wanting help may be sus- 
tained without Government aid. The appropriation for the period 
fixed by this bill is believed to be without precedent in Federal legisla- 
tion. To my mind every consideration suggestive of duty admonishes 
that it is best to make no appropriation, for any purpose whatever, for 
@ period longer than that plainly and clearly contemplated by the 
Constitution. 


Again, the money appropriated by the bill is not in the Treasury. 


True, there is money enough in the Treasury unappropriated to meet | 


the entire demands of the bill. But it will be borne in mind that but 
$7,000,000 of the $77,000,000 is to be paid down. ‘To meet this in- 


stallment, I admit, the money is in the Treasury. But to meet the | 


other installments, seven in number, annually, I deny that the money 
isin the Treasury. In the absence of law, $77,000,000 now in the 
Treasury can not be set apart to remain idle for years to come, in or- 
der to meet these installments as they mature. 

To meet these deferred installments amounting to $70,000,000 taxes 
must be levied and taxes must be collected, yearly, for seven years to 
come. This burden I am unwilling to impose upon the tax-payers of 
the country. Taxes, State and Federal, are high, and bear heavily 
upon the people. To raise this seventy million of money almost every 
article we eat, drink, wear, or use, must be heavily taxed. Money is 
scarce, labor unemployed, business inactive, wages poor, and farm prod- 
ucts lowin price. Surely this is not the time to add seventy million 
to the public debt, now over fifteen hundred million dollars, and upon 
which the people pay, annually, nearly $50,000,000 for interest. 

The money to meet these installments, I repeat, is not in the Treas- 
ury, nor is itin the pocketsof the people. Itis yet unmade. It is yet 
to be earned. Earned in the field, in the workshop, and elsewhere, 
where labor, trade, and business are done. Whether earned or un- 
earned, made or not made, it must be paid. The Federal tax-gatherer 
will collect it, peaceably if he can, forcibly if he must. An appropri- 
ation of money for the period fixed by this bill can not be otherwise 
than repugnant to the Constitution. Who will say that such legisla- 
tion is wise? It is bad legislation—it is inexcusable legislation to give 
away the revenues of the Government, held at the Treasury, to meet 
the demands of the public service. 

This bill proposes to give away a considerable portion of the public 
revenues years in advance of their levy. The obligation to pay each 
_ for seven years to come it is proposed to fix beyond recall by this 

When these installments mature the money to meet them may 
not be in the Treasury, or if there, it may be needed for the most 


no embarrassment. To give away $11,000,000 in 1890, or $7,000,000 
in 1892, might strip the Treasury of its last dollar. 

If we ought to make gifts of money to the States for their schools, 
let us give of the money we have, but make no engagements to giveof 
that which is to Le earned years hence by the people. We ought to be 
ordinarily prudent, at Jeast, in the management of the revenues of the 
Government. To give away any portion years in advance of their levy 
and collection is wrong, and in the considerate judgment of the people 
it will be so regarded. 


IN OTHER RESPECTS THE BILL IS REPUGNANT TO THE CONSTITUTION, 


The Constitution of the United States prescribes the law-making 
powers of the General Government. Upon the subject of education 
this instrument is profoundly silent. The power to establish or main- 
tain public schools is not expressly or impliedly conferred upon Con- 
gress by the Constitution. By the terms of this instrument this power 
belongs to the States. If free common schools are to be maintained 
in whole or in part, temporarily or otherwise, by the General Govern- 
ment, there will be a necessity hitherto unknown for the exercise of the 
taxing powers of the Government. 

The Constitution, best read and interpreted, limits these powers to 
the purposes for which the Government was established. That a tax 
levied by the Government for the sole purpose of maintaining a free 
common-school system of education would be repugnant to the Consti- 
tution needs no argument to demonstrate. If Congress has no consti- 
tutional power to levy a tax for such a purpose, clearly it has no power 
to use for such a purpose the revenues raised by taxation for the Gov- 
ernment’s support. 

Taxes levied and collected to maintain the Government can not be 
appropriated to purposes unknown to the Constitution. If the money 
proposed to be appropriated by this bill had to be taken from the pockets 
of the people by direct taxation, this measure weuld not, I verily be- 
lieve, have a single advocate in this House. Or, if the bill named the 
articles to be taxed $77,000,000 in addition to the taxes they now bear, 
it would have very few friends. 

The schools to be aided by this measure, it will be noticed, are estab- 
lished, maintained, and controlled by State laws. If Congress has no 
constitutional power to establish or maintain free common schools, 
upon what ground can it be claimed that it has the power to aid in 
maintaining those established and controlled by State laws? If there 
is power in Congress to maintain or aid in maintaining such schools, 
unquestionably Congress has power to control them. 

If there is no power to control them, there is no power to maintain 
or aid in maintaining. The power to maintain and the power to con- 
trol are inseparable. The very fact that these schools are under State 
control is a conclusive argument against the right of the General Gov- 
ernment to aid in their support. If Congress has the power to levy 
and collect taxes to pay a part of the expense of maintaining schools 
established and controlled by State laws, it has power to tax, and use 
the revenues to pay the whole of theexpense. If the one power exists, 
so, too, does the other. 

Without the power to maintain these schools there is no power to help 
in their maintenance. To support or aid in their support concedes the 
power of Congress to create educational systems for the States. If Con- 
gress may raise revenue to aid in maintaining public schools under State 
control, it may establish and maintain its own system of free common 
schools different from that of the States, and control it independent ot 
and against State authority. 

GENERAL-WELFARE CLAUSE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

The advocates of this measure tell us that Congress has power to 
provide for the general welfare of the United States, and that in the 
exercise of this power it may legislate respecting the local affairs 
of the States whenever such legislation will promote the welfare of 
the General Government. Under the general-welfave clause of the 
Constitution, they say, Congress may rightfully interfere in the educa- 
tional affairs of the States, if interference will conduce to the general 
welfare of all the States. 

This interpretation of the general-welfare clause of the Constitution 
differs, widely differs, from that given to it by those who made that 
instrument, and by those who administered the government under it 
so wisely and so well for the first seventy-two years of its existence. 
Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton in their day believed that Congress 
had no power to legislate under the general-welfare clause, except by 
such means and for such objects as are expressly or impliedly embraced 
in the Constitution. In later times, Story, Kent, Webster, and Whar- 
ton held that the general-welfare clause gave Congress power to impose 
taxes to pay for that which Congress was by other clauses clearly au- 
thorized to do. “- 

Among the authoritative writers upon this subject there is no differ- 
ence in opinion as to the meaning of the general-welfare clause of the 
Constitution. 

In the Jocal affairs of the States there can be no rightful interference, 
friendly or unfriendly, direct or indirect, upon the part of the General 
Government. This is forbidden by the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The spirit, if not the letter, of all State 
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constitutions oppose it. 
millions of people. 

Non-interference in State affairs by the Federal Government and non- 
interference in Federal affairs by the State governments is a marked 
feature in legislation, State and Federal, from 1789 to 1861. All who 
took part in public affairs during this period agreed that within the 
limits of State authority the States were supreme and within the limits 
of Federal authority the General Government was supreme. 

In those days the general welfare of the United States was promoted 
by keeping the legislation of Congress within the limits of Federal au- 
thority, and as well was the general welfare of each of the States pro- 
moted by confining their legislation within the limits of State au- 
thority. In these ways, and in noneother, can our two systems of gov- 
ernment be harmoniously maintained. The legislation proposed by 
this bill is a wide departure from thisconstitutional policy. Itis little, 
if any, short of revolutionary. Within the limits of Federal authority 





Against it is the understanding of fifty-six 


I admit that Congress may legislate under the general-welfare clause of 


the Constitution, but within the limits of State authority I deny that 
Congress can legislate under this or under any other clause of the Con- 
stitution. 

All laws enacted by Congress are supposed to be for the general wel- 
fare of the United States. Those enacted under the general-welfare 
clause of the Constitution stand upon the same footing as those en- 
acted under the other clauses of that instrument. All must conform 
to the Constitution. 
that instrument is controlling. Opposed as this is to Federal interfer- 
ence in the local affairs of the States, how ean the pending bill become 
a valid law? The general-welfare clause of the Constitution can not 
make it binding. Under no interpretation of this clause can Congress 
go beyond the powers granted to it by the Constitution. 

Upon no pretense of providing for the general welfare can we legis- 
late respecting that which the Constitution places under the exclusive 
control of the States. How can that be done under the general-wel- 
fare clause which another clause expressly or impliedly forbids. Cer- 
tainly that which Congress has no power to do can not be done how- 
ever much the act might promote the general welfare. We know that 
the Constitution provides in express terms that all powers not dele- 
gated or prohibited are reserved to the States or to the le. All 
will agree that one of the reserved powers is that of legislating re- 
epecting the educational or other internal affairs of the States. 

Over all such subjects the States have, by the Constitution, exclu- 
sive control. If this be so, then it is perfectly plain that this control, 
in svhole or in part, can not be taken from the States or from the peo- 
ple thereof by the legislation of Congress. The general-welfare clause 

our Constitution has no annulling power, nor does it enlarge in 
the slightest degree the legislative powers which are expressed or 
implied in other parts of that instrament. When doubts arise as to 
the exercise of such powers this clause can not remove them. We 
may use the general-welfare clause to help execute the powers granted, 
whether expressed or implied; but when we have done this all the in- 
tent, force, and effect of the clause are expended. 

We are asked by the pending bill to violate the Constitution and 
violate the oaths we have taken to su — upon no justifiable ground. 
We concede what the friends of this b ll claim, that illiteracy is an evil, 
and that the States wherein it exists to any considerable extent fail, 
if not refuse, to remove it. But is this any reason why we should in- 
terfere ? eee is not the only evil existing under State authority. 
If it was and could not be removed in any other way than by Federal in- 
terference there would be, possibly, some justification for the legislation 
proposed by this bill; but there are other evils in the States more threat- 
ening to the well-being of the people than illiteracy, and if we inter- 
fere for its removal now how soon will it be until we will be called 
upon to legislate for the extinction of the others? 

This bill, in no constitutional provides for the general welfare 
of all the States. Legislation which levies a tax of $77,000,000 upon 
fifty-six million of people, and when collected gives it away—$58,000,- 
000 to sixteen States from whose people less than $23,000,000 was col- 
lected, and but $17,000,000 to twenty-two States from whose people 
full $54,000,000 was collected, is hostile to the general welfare of the 
United States. Such inequality in im burdens and distributing 
benefits can not promote the welfare of the States or the people. 

In providing for the general welfare of the United States there can 
be no legislation for the support of free common schools established 
and controlled by State laws. If Congress, in providing for the general 
welfare of the Government may aid the States in supporting their com- 
mon schools, it may aid the States also in maintaining either or all 
of the many good works established and controlled by State laws. 
Independent of the General Government and wholly free from its control 
or assistance the States maintain institutions for the education of the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. Institutions caring for the insane and for 
other unfortunates are maintained by the States. 

And so, too, other institutions of a benevolent and charitable char 
acter. As well may the Government help either or all of those insti 
tutions asthe public schools. To this Congress the friends of the illit- 
erate appeal for aid. To the next the appeal may come from those 
friendly to the deaf and dumb. And in the next the friends of the 
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blind and the insane may ask for help. Once begin legislating the pub- 
lic revenues into the States for State uses and for State disbursements 
and when and where will such legislation end ? ar 

In legislation precedents are the most potent of all arguments 
Money given to the States for school purposes to-day means mora 
money for the same purposes to-morrow, and money for other State 
purposes the day following. If, under the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution, we are authorized to vote money to the States {or 
school purposes, the same clause authorizes us to vote the State 
for every other purpose purely local in character. 

We cannot appropriate money to help our illiterate population wit}. 
out incurring an obligation to give the same kind of help to other Classes 
of our people equally deserving, and especially those classes who, from 
any cause, are unable to help themselves. But there are those adyo- 
cating this bill who claim that there is no limitation upon the power 
to provide for the general welfare except the discretion of Congress, 

Their construction of the general-welfare clause stated in other words 
is that Congress may do whatever a majority of its members believe 
will promote the welfare of the people. Unless the Constitution is g9 
read, this bill if made a law can not be a valid enactment. Such g 
construction of our fundamental law it is to be hoped will never obtain, 
It ought to be resisted to the uttermost. When the mere will of a 
majority in the two Houses, which may be one way in one Congress 
and the opposite way in another, is substituted for the existing Jimita- 
tions upon legislative power, there will be no further use for all that 
part of our Constitution which delegates or limits the power of Convress, 

Upon the vote of a bare majority taxes levied and collected for Fed- 
eral purposes may be ene for State purposes, and laws sug- 
gested by the mere whim of a dominant party may be enacted to reg- 
ulate any or all of the internal affairs of the States. It would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to conceive a doctrine more destructive of the 
principles ge which our two systems of government are based. 

regu 
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Sir, it will be a sorry day for the American people when their local 
affairs are lated by laws enacted in this Capitol. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not one of those who believe that the powers of the State govern- 
ments ought to be lessened and those of the General Government in- 
creased. IfI did, this measure would have my hearty support. Be- 
tween the rule which is nearest the homes of the people and that 
which is farthest away the contest is but fairly begun. For that rule 
whose seat is at this great political center stands the party out of 
power. For the rule of the people and nearest to their homes stands 
Sapeny to whom power was so recently given. 

measure we are discussing opposes State rule in the educational 
affairs of the people, and for it substitutes the rule of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Such a radical and fundamental change in our State and 
Federal systems we are told the s,eneral-welfare clause in the Constitu- 
tion authorizes to make. If this be true, sir, then it follows 
that State control over State affairs is held only to be surrendered to the 
General Government whenever Congress chooses to assert its interfering 
power. The general-welfare clause thus construed opens wide and 
straight the way to centralization. Among the advocates of this bill 
are those who heretofore have op the centralization of power. 

The section of our country with which they are identified and the 
political party to which they belong are distinguished in our history 
for a century’s opposition to all legislation tending to strengthen the 
Federal Government by weakening the government of the States. Well 
do the men of the South understand that between their life-long con- 
victions and the principles involved in this measure there is a deadly 
antagonism. Shall the common schools of the country remain as they 
now are, under the control of the people, or shall they be regulated by 
vs made at this Capitol? This is the question plainly and truthfully 
stated. 

In this measure, artfully concealed, in my judgment, is the purpose 
to place the common schools of our country under the supervising con 

of the General Government. such a policy all opponents 
of centralized power ought to take a resolute stand. A vote for this 
bill may make a law more centralizing in its reach than can now be 
foretold, while a vote the bill may end, here and now, all effort 
at Federal interference in the internal affairs of the States. It may be 
true, sir, that the South needs $58,000,000, for we know that many 
millions more than this sum it lost by the war. ; . 

But can the Southern States take money and for it do what this 
bill requires—make it their law? Did the bill offer no inducement 
would these States make it their law, or would they indignantly re- 
sent the interference in their local affairs? The Congress 
may pass this bill, and the Legislatures of some, if not all, o! a 
States may pass it. One of the high contracting parties may poy : it 
consideration money, and other high contracting parties may accep'*, 
but will it then be a binding compact? tla 

There may be those who will so regard it, but to the country © a 
it will appear as an unauthorized, if not a corrupt, bargain ae faced 

In the general-welfare clause of our Constitution is the hope o e 
who believe that one government, instead of two, would best promo 
the welfare of our people. ‘ eral rule, and 

The Democratic party believes in State rule and in Federal rate, abe 
believes, also, that the two governments under which we live am 
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have prospered in a degree without a parallel in history should be main- 
tained for the purposes for which they were established. The Repub- 
lican party is full of bitter hate to State rule, and the speeches and 
writings of many of its leaders show a purpose to put the internal 
affairs of the States under the supervising control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The measure we are discussing is a move in this direction. 

Under a pretense of teaching a few illiteratesin a few States to read, 
it assails the right of all the States, unquestioned for nearly a century, 
to regulate their educational affairs. This is done, not for the good 
which may result to these ignorant and harmless people or to the States 
in which they live, but for the purpose of securing, if possible, such an 
authoritative construction of the general-welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion as will enable ambitious and unscrupulous party rulers to subor- 
dinate State rule to the rule of the Federal Government. In their 
school of politics this clause has no higher dignity than that of the 
india-rubber clause of the Constitution. 

While all other parts of that instrament refuse to bend or yield to 
their pu this part, they say, may be stretched and stretched un- 
til it covers all subjects of legislation, State as well as Federal. What 
a multitude of vicious and revolutionary schemes will be pressed year 
after year upon the attention of Congress if this bill becomes a bind- 
ing law, whe atin many of them sooner or later will work their way 
into our statute-books ? 

Sir, it is too true that in these latter days the general-welfare clause 
has been put to uses never intended by those who made the Consti- 
tution and never thought of before the Republican party had control 
of the Government. Is it not time, high time, to call a halt? Here 
and now is the place and the time for the representatives of the peo- 
ple to protest against the further abuse of the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution. Now and here is the time and the place for us to 
say that it shall not be used to take from the people the control of their 
neighborhood affairs, 


SUBVERSIVE OF STATE EQUALITY. 

™ This measure is subversive of that equality of right which, under our 
system of government, exists among the people of the States and also 
among the States. ‘The money to be distributed by the bill is to be 
collected from the people. In distributing it among the States the dis- 
tributionshould be made, if itis possible, upon a basis of exact equality. 
To give each State and Territory, including the District of Columbia, 
an equal share of the money, $1,617,021, or to distribute it upon the 
basis of property values would be far from satisfactory. 

To distribute it by any rule suggested by the interests of a few States 
will not do, unless like interests in other States would be equally sub- 
served. Population, it is believed, is the fairest basis of apportion- 
ment. This the bill ignores. It res, also, all equality of right. 
Illiteracy, instead of population or right, is the basis of apportionment 
adopted by the bill. Upon this basis the sixteen Southern States, with 
a population of 18,507,324, will receive $58,000,000 of the money appro- 
— by the bill, while the twenty-two Northern States, with a popu- 
tion of 30,866,016, will receive but $18,000,000. 
The sixteen States will have $3.14 for each person, and the twenty- 
two States 55 cents for each person. Georgia, with a population of 
1,542,180 will receive $6,448,482, or $4.18 for each man, woman, and 
child in the State. Ohio, with a population of 3,198,062, will receive 
$1,633,718, or 51 cents for each man, woman, and child in the State. 

ichigan and Kentucky haveabout equal population, 1,648,690. Michi- 
gan will receive $789,592; Kentucky, $4,316,930. 

The three States of Indiana, Illinois, and Massachusetts, with 6,839, - 
257 eo get $4,326,173, while Virginia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina, with 4,454,674 population, receive $16,170,889. These are 
examples. Like inequalities will appear upon a comparison of other 
States. Distribute the money according to population, and the sixteen 
States will have $28,316,205, and the twenty-two States $47,225,004. 
Ohio will have $4,893,348, go gan gone Kentucky $2,500,495, 
Michigan $2,504,513, "Indiana, Illinois, and Massachusetts $10,464,063, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and North Carolina $6,815,651. 

The inequalities in the distribution of this money are the more ap- 
parent when it is considered that fully 70 per cent. of the public reve- 
nues are paid by the people of the twenty-two States, and about 30 
= cent. by the people of the sixteen States. If $77,000,000 is to be 

ited among the States, the twenty-two have a just claim to 
$54,000,000, and the sixteen have no claim beyond $23,000,000. That 
the distribution is in aid of common schools is no reason why it should 
be unequal or that illiteracy instead of population should be the basis. 
ane poeple of the Northern States have an undoubted right to share 
equally with the people of the Southern States in any and all distribu- 
tions of the public money. 

This right no just act can defeat. It is no matter that one State is 
oa and another rich—that one needs help while another does not. 
_ no basis eae that of absolute and perfect equality can the dis- 

‘tion be proper made. The distribution is unequal, unfair, and 
ee, Upon the of illiteracy the distribution will increase the 
school in some States about 12 per cent., and in others more than 
200 per cent. The people in the Northern States will pay $54,000,000 
fia, a this bill appropriates, and they will. receive back 
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In other words the bill imposes a tax of $36,000,000 upon the people 
of the Northern States for the sole benefit of the people in the South- 
ern States. Ohio’s share of this tax may be estimated at $3,000,000, 
The share of the people I represent will be little, if any, less than 
$200,000. My people have their own schools to support, their town- 
ship, county, State, town, and city governments to maintain. For all 
of these purposes they are heavily taxed. 

To add to the burdens of taxation they now bear to build school- 
houses a thousand miles distant from their homes, educate school- 
masters and the children of a people they do not know, will never see, 
and to whom they owe no such duty would be, speaking mildly, an 
outrage without a parallel in our history, unless it be in the infamous 
act of George III imposing taxes upon the colonies preceding our Revo- 
lutionary struggle. 





THE EXPENSE TO BE DIVIDED BETWEEN THE STAT&S AND THE GENERAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

Should this bill become a law the expense of maintaining the differ- 
ent common-school systems of the States will be, for seven years to 
come, divided between the Statés and the General Government. Well 
may it be asked what part of the Constitution authorizes legislation of 
this character? Let it be pointed out by the friends of the bill. The 
Government’s share of this expense is $77,000,000. It is given to the 
States in proportion to the number of their respective populations of 
ten years old and upward who can not write. 

If this class of our population is to be used to get $77,000,000 out 
of the Treasury, this class, and this class only, should have all of the 
money. The money, it will be borne in mind, is apportioned upon 
the basis of illiteracy. It belongs, therefore, to the illiterates, aud 
those not illiterates should be excluded from its benefits. The bill does 
not so provide. All persons of school age who can write share in the 
benefits of this measure equally with those who can not write. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1880, the number of persons who can not 
write is 6,239,958. 

Of this number more than one-half are beyond educating age. The 
number of school children, according to the last census, is 15,527,332. 
If the interests of the Government require that that part of our popu- 
lation which can not write and who are of educating age, numbering, 
say, 3,000,000, be tanght to write at the expense of the Government, 
this can be done without taxing the people to give more education to 
about 12,000,000 who can read and write. 


EDUCATION OF SCHOOL-TEACHERS, 

One of the most offensive features of this measure is found in the 
ninth section. This section provides for the education of persons at 
the expense of the Government to teach public schools controlled by 
the States. 

Ten per cent. of the money appropriated by the bill is to be used for 
the education of professional school-teachers. In other words, $7,700,- 
000 is to be taken from the people, by taxation, for the purvose of ed- 
ucating men and women to teach in the common schools of the country. 
To educate these teachers the bill authorizes normal institutes and 
training schools to be established, and provides for their maintenance 
with the money appropriated. 

Against such legislation the better judgment of the people will surely 
protest. Special legislation such as this will not have the approval of 
the farmers, mechanics, tradesmen, and laboring men we represent 
upon this floor. There will be just cause for complaint by all of our 
people if we allow this feature of this measure to become a law. If 
we are to pay out at the Treasury for eight years to come, $7,700,000 
for the education of school-teachers, we might as well add several thou- 
sand names to the one hundred thousand and more now on the Govern- 
ment pay-rolls and every month open the Treasury for the payment of 
the additional drafts that will be made. The vote on this bill will test 
the sincerity of those who have given pledges to the people that under 
Democraticrule taxation and public expenditures shal! not be increased. 

In what manner I ask are these embryo school teachers to be selected 
and by whom are the selections to be made? ‘The bill upon this sub- 
ject is silent. Is this work to be done by the States or by the General 
Government? Are the sixteen Southern States to furnish all these de- 
pendents, or are the twenty-two Northern States, including the eight 
Territories and the District of Columbia, to share equally, or at all, in 
these spoils. 

I had supposed that the people of the South had had enough of carpet- 
baggersand theirrule, Do they want more? Appropriate $7,600,000 
to make common-school teachers, and the North, in due time, will put 
a carpet-bag and a carpet-bagger into almost every school-house in the 
South. You gentlemen from the South who favor this measure, keep 
your eye on these Northern school-masters when they drop down among 
your people. You will find them to be intelligent, energetic, aggressive, 
and rising individuals. 

They will be among you, net only to teach in your schools, but to 
use their opportunities to better their fortunes. Your schools will be 
made good, thorough, and efficient under their management, but they 
will not be content with thisemployment. Many of these carpet-bag- 
gers will show themselves worthy of higher trust and confidence. I 
have to repeat, when these schoolmasters respond to your invitation 
and quarter themselves among your people, keep one eye upon them 
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and theother upon your seats in this House. When they occupy your | 1,500,000 of slave descendants, it aims at the education of over {, ur- 
places here and the places filled by your friends at home you will know | teen million persons whose claims to education are upon the Statcs 
more of a Northern schoolmaster’s character. and not upon the General Government. ; 


BUILDING SCHOOL HOUSES, 


ARE THE FORMER SLAVE-HOLDING STATES POOR? 


That the sixteen States were made poor by the war I admit. 7),.. 
they are poor nowI deny. The census of 1830 shows their populat;,, 
to be 18,507,324. Their taxable values are $3,460,978,384- s:),,,,) 
taxes, $12,472,824. For school purposes their taxes are less thay, ¢« 
cents foreach man, woman, and child. The same census shows ¢),q 
population of the other twenty-two States to be 30,866,016: y..; 
taxable values, $13,214,399,739; school taxes, $59,028,918. re 

For school purposes the twenty-two States tax themselves over ©) «5 
for each man, woman, and child. Ohio school tax for 1580 js ¢> >)~ - 
630. The school tax for 1880 of the sixteen Southern States js $10’. 
472,824. In 1880 Ohio paid more taxes for the education of her people 
than the sixteen Southern States, Missouri and Maryland except.q_ 
paid in the same year for the education of their people. eas 

In the same year Ohio taxation, upon a taxable valuation of $1.54 - 
360,508, amounted to $25,756,658. The taxation for the same yea; ; 
the sixteen Southern States, Maryland and Missouri excepted, poy a 
taxable valuation of $2,291,867,557, amounted to $42,552,155. 0) 
white population is 3,117,920. The white population of the six, 
Southern States, excepting Missouri and Maryland, is 9,737,325. Need 
more be said upon this point? The district I have the honor to 


Another provision of the bill more offensive, if possible, than the 
one for educating thousands of school-masters at the Government’s ex- 
pense is that authorizing the expenditure of $2,000,000 of the public 
revenues for the building of a school-house in every sparsely-populated 
school district of the United States where the people in such district 
are unable to build it themselves. The lowest sum to be paid out of 
this appropriation toward the cost of a school-house is $150, and one- 
half of the cost is the highest. 

The most striking feature of this house-building scheme is that all 
these school-houses are to be built in accordance with plans prepared 
and furnished by the Bureau of Education in Washington. Who is to 
own these school-houses in whole or in part when built, or who is to 
control them then or thereafter, the bill does not provide. If the 
builder be the owner, or if he who partly builds, partly owns, this 
scheme, if successful, will make the General Government the owner 
equitably, if not legally, in whole or in part of ten thousand school- 
houses situated in ten thousand different school districts of the United 
States. The popular cry, educate our illiterates, may possibly for a 
brief time mislead and deceive the people as to the true purpose of this 
legislation, but if they do not understand it now they will understand 
it after it becomes a law. 

DOES ILLITERACY ENDANGER THE PUBLIC PEACE? 

The friends of this bill say it ought to pass because the illiterate con- 
dition of so large a part of our population endangers the peace and per- 
petuity of the Government. This consideration, more than all others, 
is urged and emphasized. Let noone be misled by this argument. 
Against the authority of our Government our illiterate people will never 
rebel. The general peace of the United States will never be broken by 
this class of our population. If a general disturbance is to come, it is 
more apt to be brought on and carried forward by that class of our pop- 
ulation whose education is not limited to reading and writing. 

In the twenty-two Northern States the people who can not read and 
write number 1,414,210 in a population of 30,866,016. Of this num- 
ber many are women and children. In these States free common 
schools are open from five to eight months in each year. With such 
advantages, it is believed that but few children will pass beyond school- 
age without learning to read and write. The men and women, many 
; of them, are in middle life, and value peace, order, and law. Of the 
| men, the largest number are industrious and exemplary citizens. Scat- 

tered as those people are, here and there, ovet twenty-two States, most 

. of them engaged in honorable and useful pursuits, who can say truly 
a that their inability to read and write endangers the public peace ? 

a7 Under the liberal educational policy of these States the number of 
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resent, according to the census of 1880, shows population 151 (23; tay - 
ble valuation, $79,648,839. Compare this district with the population 
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These facts justify the belief that the States most to be benctited 
by this measure are more unwilling than unable to tax themselves for : 
the support of a thorough and efficient system of common schools. 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE SURPLUS MONEY. : 

There are those who say that the surplus in the Treasury ought to 

be distributed among the States. Some say for one purpose, some say 

for another. Better if this surplus was whereit belongs, in the pockets 
of the people. More than ten thousand bills have een introduced 
into the Senate and House this Congress. How many of these bills 


5 their illiterates must gradually growless. The illiterate people of these | propose to legislate the surplus out of the Treasury I am unable to 
a States could not if they would, and would not if they could, offend | state. That some of them do is a fact well known to the Ifouse and 


against the peace and dignity of theirGovernment. What, then, is to 
be feared from our illiterate population? Nothing, in either of the 
twenty-twoStates. In the other sixteen States, it is said, there is cause 
for alarm. If so, let the cause be removed. Removed, not by the leg- 
islation of Congress, but by the legislation of each of the sixteen States. 
Each of the sixteen States can lessen the number of its illiterate people. 
Thiscan be done without the unconstitutional and revolutionary methods 
employed by this bill. 
A judicious exercise of the taxing power in these States would secure 
as good educational advantages as the other States enjoy. Heavy tax- 
ation for school purposes is the rule in twenty-two States. Insufficient 
: taxation appears to be the rule in sixteen States. It is said that the 
nt sixteen Southern States were made poor by the war. It is said; also, 
; that the slaves made free by the war and their descendants have edr- 
cational claims upon these States, which their tax-paying people «re 
unable, if not unwilling, to meet, 

Whether or not it is the duty of the General Government to better the 
mental condition of those made poor by the war or their descendants is 
® question unimportant at this time to discuss. Upon this t it is 
sufficient to state that if the General Government is under o! to 
educate the freedmen and their descendants this may be done without 
educating those who are neither freedmen nor the descendants of freed- 
men. That this bill intends to do more than to teach those who were 
slaves toread and write is shown by the fact that nearly sixteen million 
persons are entitled toshare in its benefits, and of this number less than 
A three million are emancipated slaves. 

7, It is safe to say that one half of these slaves are beyond educating 

¥ age. To appropriate money to educate this half is useless. The 1,655,- 
149 illiterate white persons in the sixteen States have no educational 


thecountry. Pass the one we are now considering and a few otliers and 
the surplus is gone. Distribute the surplus among the States, s\y 
many high in control. 

The surplus revenue in 1836, they say, was distributed to the States. 
Why not distribute to the States the surplus revenue in 15-7’ My 
information isthat in 1836 the surplus revenue was loaned to tlie States, 
and subsequently the loans were repaid. That some of the States used 
the money for educational purposes has nothing to do with the merits 
of the bill under discussion. ‘The act of Congress authorizing tle is- 
tribution did not specify the purpose for which the money should be 
used. The States were free to do with it as they pleased. : 

The history of the legislation in 1836 shows that the passage of the 
bill was resisted upon the ground that it was repugnant to the Consti- 
tution. The precedent is not binding, for it is lacking in principle. 
Whether or not the General Government may loan its revenues to tic 
States is a question not involved in this debate. This bill proposes t ) 
make no loan to the States. The $77,000,000 it appropriates is an out 
and-out gift to the States. If Congress has the power either to (020 oF 
give away the revenues of the Ggvernment, I am free to admit thatmy 
understanding of its constitutional powers are wrone. cae 

The Constitution, as I read it, contemplates no surplus in the rev- 
enues. I know of no part of that instrument whic! author 
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izes the 
loaning of the public revenues. The Constitution makes no provision 
ieee revenues by gift, or for returning it to the States or 
to the people. 


GOVERNMENT EDUCATES FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY, INDIANS AND FREFO™ 
AND DONATES LANDS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. , 


oan are told that because the Government —— youre - e . 
Army and Navy it t to assist in teaching every illiterate pet” 
son in the States aa an. mecha and the District of Columbia to read 
and write. We are told, also, that the Government has given a 
toi the minds and the morals of Indians and freedmen, anc 
therefore it ought to give money to the States to aid them in maintain- 
ing their common schools. The policy of the Government respecting 
the maintenance of an army and navy is not to be considered when dis- 
cussing the merits of this bill. 


open to 
all, white or colored, and if their illiterates do not learn to read and 
write the fault is their own and not that of the States. The bill in 
this respect is false, because, under a pretense of educating less than 
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It is wanting in everything that is essential to make ii a precedent, 
and as to principle, it has no place in this contention. If the friends Sere 
of this measure would bring before the House the claims of Indians | a a lati 
and freedmen upon the Government for the improvement of their men- SPEECH 
tal condition, let them withdraw this bi)] and in its er = or 
for that purpose only. If the Government has assisted Indians anc ~ ‘ . ‘ TAT 
Slenan te hotter their condition, a high duty it owes to these people if O N ° J A C QO B ] [ ° G A L L I N G E R ; 
has been partially performed. In the discharge of this duty there is OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
neither principle nor precedent for the support of this measure. — a 

Much is said shah pele the te has done for some of the IN THE HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
States for educational purposes. That lands have been granted to 
nearly one-half of the States to aid in the education of their people 18 The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on Elec 
true. Who will say that the grants of land made by the Government | tions upon the contested-election case of Page vs. Pirce, from the State of Rhode 
for educational purposes make a precedent which obligates the House | !s!and— 
to vote more taxation upon a tax-ridden people for educational pur- Mr. GALLINGER said: 

This bill asks for no lands. Its demand is money. 


Honest Elections—New England vs. Georgia. 








Tuesday, January 25, 1887. 


Mr. SPEAKER: There has never been, in the history of this Govern- 
If lands were sought in aid of education by States to whom none | ment, a flimsier pretext upon which to unseat a Representative than is 
have been granted the grants made to the other States would be prece- | contained in the report of the majority of the Committee on Elections 
dents supporting the claims, The other States have had no money | in this case. The sitting member [Mr. Pirce] received 1,751 more 
from the Government for educational purposes. None of the States | votes than his Democratic competitor, and 16 votes more than were 
have had money help. They ask for none. There is, then, no prece- | cast for the combined opposition, including Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
dent for the legislation proposed by this bill. Greenbackers, and scattering. Notwithstanding this it is proposed to 
Mr. Speaker, we are told that this bill involves a problem of no or- | declare the seat vacant, and to accomplish this outrage the gentleman 
dinary magnitude. Let no one suppose that the problem, whatever it | from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], chairman of the committee, boldly pro- 
is, is solved by this bill. Legislative problems are not solved by un- | claims that fraud and intimidation have been proven. 
constitutional or revolutionary methods. The problem, if such it be, Justthinkofit. ‘‘ Fraud and intimidation’’ in a Congressional elec- 
may be easily solved by the States. No just solutionis possible by the | tion in New England, and the allegation made by a gentleman repre- 
General Government. Ohio has 131,847 illiterates. This fact is hu- | senting a district in which at the last election the aggregate vote cast 
miliating at home, and equally so abroad. was 2,418, only 7 of which were Republican! ‘‘ Fraud and intimida- 
The State is not at fault. ‘Che illiterates, themselves, are to blame. | tion’’ in a New England election, and the allegation made by a gen- 
They could learn to read ana write if they would. The schools are | tleman from a State the aggregate vote of the ten Congressional dis- 
open to them, as they are to all others of school age. Still they will | tricts of which was 27,553, or less than the average vote of a single Con- 
not attend. Laws have been enacted compelling attendance at school. | gressional district in the New England States! 
Yet in the face of this legislation illiteracy exists. Ina word, the il- ‘* Fraud and intimidation,’’ and the allegation made by a represen- 
literate population of Ohio, small as it is, will not attend school, and | tative from a State that only a few years ago was Republican, but the 
for this reason, and this reason only, it is unable to read and write. | citizens of which, at the last election, under a condition of things 
There is nothing in this bill inducing or compelling a single illiterate | gradually brought about by Democratic election methods, cast only 
to attend school, or to educate himself to read and write. 1,960 Republican votes in the entireState! Surely the gentleman has 
Make the bill a law and the illiterates in'Ohio will be illiterates still. | not stopped to reflect upon the ridiculously absurd position he occupies 
Their number will not be one less, whatever the legislation of Congress | in this discussion. When Georgia assumes to lecture New England in 
upon the subject may be. Whatis said of illiteracy in Ohio in thiscon- | the matter of honest elections, then certainly it is time for us to se- 
nection may be said of each of the other Northern States. It may be | riously inquire into the facts, with a view of vindicating the truth. 
said also of three if not more of the former slaveholding States. But not only does the gentleman from Georgia charge, by implication 
What, then, will it profit the people of Ohio to make this bill.a law? | at least, that the people of New England are bribers and bribe-takers— 
There is nothing to be gained. ‘There is much to be Jost. The people | that they practice fraud and intimidation—but he makes the addi- 
of Ohio are opposed to all interference, friendly or unfriendly, direct | tional accusation of ‘‘ bulldozing’’ against the Republicans of this 
or indirect, in their educational affairs. In the educational work in | particular Congressional district in Rhode Island. How strange that 
that State her people need no help. This labor of love they would do | word sounds when applied to New England by men who, when popu- 
themselves. In it every hand and every heart are joined. The edu- | lar government was overthrown in the South after the reconstruction 
cational system of Ohio is very dear to her people. They love their | period, had the reputation of not only understanding its significance, 
commonschools. Theymadethem. They maintain and control them. | but likewise its practical value to the Democratic party. 
No better system of common-school education has been devised by the What proof does the gentleman bring to sustain the charge? Only 
genius of man. There can be none more thorough, none more efli- | the fact that some of the manufacturers of the district remained at the 
cient. These schools are free. polls during a portion of the day, and that one man who employed 
All of school age, rich and poor, high and low, white and colored, | labor advised his men to vote the Republican ticket. That is the sum 
are welcome scholars. The burdens they impose upon the tax-payers | total of the offending that troubles the virtuous political soul of the 
of the State are heavy, but they are cheerfully borne. Full $60,000,- | gentleman from Georgia. Let us hope that the manufacturers of New 
000 represent the value of school property inOhio. Nearly $8,000,000 | England may never forget to exert themselves against the free-trade 
was the cost of mainfaining her common schools in 1880. Over 1,000,- | heresies of the Southern Democracy—heresies that, if enacted into law, 
000 of the State’s population are of school age. Upon the quiet hill- | would largely wipe out the industries of the North, and bring desola- 
sides and in the peaceful valleys of that State stand more than 13,000 | tion to the busy cities and villages of New England. 
school-houses. In these humble temples of learning assemble each The charge of ‘‘ bulldozing’? against New England is supremely 
school-day, for six to eight months in each year, the coming men and | ridiculous, and the effort to unseat a Representative upon an accusation 
women of that great commonwealth. of that kind would be laughable were it not likely, as in this case, to 
‘Twenty-four thousand teachers are there to greet them, and the days | accomplish its purpose. When the South renounces all forms of elee- 
are passed in teaching and in learning all that need be taught and learned | tion frauds, and gives every voter an equal right at the polls, then she 
to do life’s ordinary duties usefully and well. No statement of what | may turn her attention to New England and find, if she can, prac- 
Ohio is doing for the education of her people would be complete if it | tices deserving of condemnation; but so long as the existing condition 
omitted the fact that in the eighty-eight counties in that State there are | of things continues in that section it does not lie in the mouth of any 
over one hundred academies, seminaries, colleges, and universities, and | Southern Democrat to parade before the country charges of bulldoz- 
to all these must be added many private schools of low and high grade. | ing against a community which knows the term only because of its 
What can Federal legislation do more, or better than this for the ed- f 


























proper and legitimate application to Southern election methods. 
ucation of the of my State? Untouched by Federal hands the| The gentleman from Georgia in endeavoring to bolster up the report 
common of Ohio will ever be, as they are, noble and grand in- | of the Committee on Elections has seen fit to malign the character of 


stitutions of that State. Federal interference, slight as it may be | the citizens of New England. 


ht this bill > I have no desire at this late day of the 
thought this peypoees, can not promote their usefulness and may | session to engage in a sectional discussion, nor to retaliate by telling in 
do much to mar prosperity. 


detail the true and familiar story of how Southern States, naturally 

Of the common school system of my State I speak with more than | Republican, have been transformed into solidly Democratic States by 
ordinary pride. Excited somewhat I may be by the reflection that | means of fraud, corruption, intimidation, bulldozing, and almost every 
this system of education is the work of the political party with whom | conceivable crime, but when the gentleman says—and this is the pur- 
I have acted through life. A little more than thirty-five years ago the | port of bis language—that the men of New England are so lacking in 
Democrats of Ohio made the organic law of thatState. The educational | manhood, so indifferent to their political rights, and so wanting in pa- 
foundations they laid broad, deep, and strong. triotism and honor, that they will yet demand pay for the time they lose 
them Democratic legislation reared the structure which now ‘ " ( : 


atior in celebrating the Fourth of July,I feel bound as a citizen of New 
admired wherever learning is valued and wherever the rule of | England, and one of its Representatives on this floor, to refute the 
slander. 


the people has a friend. 
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It is nothing new for men of the South to sneer at the laboring men 
of the North, and to hold in contempt the toiling masses of New Eng- 
land, but it comes with poor grace for men whose patriotism, to-day, 
seems to be measured by the extent of the appropriations that are se- 
cured for their section of the country to impeach the virtue and integ- 
rity of those whose courage and valor helped to preserve the Union 
which the South tried to destroy, and to whose courage, valor, and 
magnanimity they owe the opportunity of occupying seats on this floor. 

Itis true that most of the citizens of New England earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow; that their hands are hardened by honest 
toil, and that in a rigorous climate and with a sterile soil they have 
been obliged to be frugal to meet their obligations; but labor, however 
plebeian, never corrupted their souls nor lessened their love of liberty 
and justice. Neither political crimes nor repudiation ever stained the 
escutcheon of their States. Their ancestors, of the best blood of Old 
England, left comfortable homes to secure for themselves and their de- 
scendants both civil and religious liberty; and when oppression followed 
them here they were the first to rebel against tyranny. They have ever 
been jealous of the rights secured by the blood of the Revolution, and 
when bad men and unprincipled leaders have attempted to betray those 
rights they have been repudiated and overthrown. 

I say to the gentleman from Georgia that New England invites the 
closest scrutiny of her elections. They are held in open day, in strict 
compliance with law, with the fullest opportunity for every vote to be 
cast and honestly counted. Her courts are open to the black and white 
man alike, to the poor and the rich, and to the minority party in poli- 
tics as well as to the majority. Look through her whole history, and 
you will find no record of intimidation to voters, of oppression for 
opinion’s sake, of midnight assassination, of fraudulent ballots, of sup- 
pression of votes, of complicated election machinery set in force to be- 
wilder and disfranchise the weak and ignorant; and it is a matter of 
history that whenever a crime against suffrage has been attempted 
within her borders it has been at the instigation of the leaders of the 
party to which the gentleman from Georgia belongs. 

It ill becomes the gentleman to impugn New England when he rep- 
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and Vermont—and theState of Rhode Island, where suffrage is restricteg 
by the State constitution. I find that in these ten New England dis. 
tricts there was cast at the last election 271,617 votes, or ten times as 
many votes as were returned in the ten Congressional districts of Georgia 
In other words, it takes ten times as many votes to elect a Congress. 
man in New England as in Georgia. I also find that in the ten New 
England districts the minority parties cast 122,065 votes, or about 
sixty-one times the vote of the minority parties in Georgia. F 
Yet there is hardly a district in Georgia that the Republicans. jy a 
free and fair election, and with an honest count, do not stand at least 
an equal chance of carrying than do the Democrats of carrying any one 
of the New England districts used for this comparison. I invite atten. 
tion to the following table and the deductions that can be drawn fiom 
it, and especially desire the gentleman from Georgia, who talks so flip- 
pantly about the indifference of the voters of New England to the priv- 
—_ of the elective franchise, to give it a careful and conscientious 
study: 
Vote for Congressmen in the ten Congressional districts of Georgia in No- 
vember, 1886. 


Repub- Demo- | Scatier- 
lican. | cratic. | 





ing. Total, 
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Vote for Congressmen in ten Congressional districts of New England in No- 




















resents in part a State where elections are a mockery and a farce, and vember, 1886. 
where the minority party has been terrorized into silence and almost ra 
blotted out. Why, in the entire State of Georgia, sending ten Repre- Districts Repub- | Demo-| Scatter-| 7...) 
sentatives to this House, the opposition to the Democratic party at the F lican, | cratic, | ing. | ' 
last election, including Republicans and independents of all descrip- - 
tions, was retarned as only 2,083 votes, an average of less than 15,625 | 14,299 1,120! * 31,044 
209 votes for each district. 18,240} 11,811 8,929 | 33,980 
To account for this phenomenal condition of things the gentleman om) oe 4 | ae 
says that at the last election some leading Republicans gave him their 18,165} 18,370 899 | 37 434 
support, and that throughout the State the election was merely a ‘‘dress- 19,715 | 18,549 1,295 | 39,559 
parade’’ affair in honor of the Democratic candidates. It certainly is ies | sin | oo 
singular, if the gentleman’s offensive allusion to New England is cor- 8517| 2.372 747 | 6.695 
rect, that we fail to find in the North any State or district where a neatbichsbeitnisineancovenit 849 5, 426 983} 11,258 
similar condition of things existe—where the dominant party utterly | roi eee | anaes | ars |e. 


blots out the minority. He intimates that suffrage in New England 
is so corrupt—that her citizens are so destitute of patriotic impulses— 
that very soon they will have to be paid to celebrate the Fourth of July, 
and yet the simple and undeniable facts are that ten times as a 
proportion of the voters of New England cast their ballots at the 
election as did those of 

To show the difference between the North and the South in reference 
to suffrage, it is only necessary to look at the district represented by the 


An analysis of the table gives the following startling and instruct- 
ive facts: 
Total vote in the ten Congressional districts of Georgia...................:+ 27,553 
Total vote in ten Congressional districts of New England..................... 271,727. 
Total Republican vote in the ten Congressional districts of Georgia...... 1, 960 
Total Democratic vote in ten Congressional districts of New England... 111,321 
ta epee to the Democratic party in the ten Congressional 
a of Georgia 


gentleman from Georgia, where only seven Republican votes were cast, | Total opposition vote to the Republican party in ten Congressional 1)\s- 2 a 
aun nThe Lester in hegateclig Demematie Ginien anh tins Conzane Tolalgpponition vote to to tiie Democraiie’pariy in the ten Congressional 
is accounted as acceptable to his Republican constituents as the gentle- | Third and ng vote in ten Congressional districts in New 
man from Georgia can possibly be to his. Massachusetts is a State 8 ed a ss 
Total vote in the second district of New Hampshire (Mr. 


ec ia Lest nde bat rattan pl 
spect that ty an ustry have won, cans 
3,829 votes to his 11,201, and the entire to him was over 


where parties often merge in the i oe 
personal Te- 


ee SRA sdantindbilaieaxccmee.---------.--- 99,500 
in second Congressional district of Georgia (Mr. Turner's) 2, 418 
second Congressional district of New Hampshire (Mr. 


4,000, or more than twice the entire opposi: vote of motel velo in the ton Congressional distsicts of Geo Bessesssvensesemeervem 279553 
Total vote in the two Congressional districts of New Hampshire... 6,9 


y the gentleman from Georgia will not fail to find in these facts 
and figures food for sober reflection. They certainly furnish indisput- 
able evidence that his slurs and innuendoes, aimed at New England, 
absol to his own State. One of two things 1s 

the voters of Georgia are not allowed to ex- 

ercise the right of suffrage or there isan alarming decadence of interest 
the State; and the figures conclusively show 
—— ity that in the near future either every 
to be paid to vote or there will be no voting 


l hil ive ve 
e matter of celebrating rth of July by citizens 
" ° — cen ional election 15 4 


who are not patriotic enough to vote at a Congressi 
contingency quite too remote to be taken into account at all. em 
If the voters are not allowed to vote, then all talk about fran A 
intimidation in the North should cease, while if the smaliness . e 
vote is due to indifference as regards the suffrage, then aay . = 
ergies of the gentleman and his colleagues should be employ ri 8g 
about a different state of affairs. When only one voter in ten goes 


the polls (supposing they are permitted to do so) there is certainly 20 


In the State of Vermont, where Democracy grew faint waiting for a 
national triumph of its , where the has sometimes 
been too poor to send ots into all the towns of the State, and 
where election day is without solace to ambitious Democrats, the party 
mustered in the late Congressional election 13,831 votes in the two 
districts into which the State is divided, or nearly seven times the 
vote cast by the Republicans in the ten districts of ia. The Re- 
publicansof Vermont came to the polls as well. The vote for Con- 
gressmen in the State was 48,473, or nearly twice the total vote in the 
ten Congressional districts of 

In New Hampshire, which is allotted only two seats in this House, 
the total vote for Congressmen at the last election was 76,993, or nearly 
three times the total vote for ten Congressmen in Georgia. In my own 
district, where it was generally conceded that a Democratic triumph 
was out of the question, 39,559 votes were cast, or more than one and 
“in Geena ee showing the ‘coin 

n this ve a e vote in every 
district of Georgia at the last election, and the vote in ten districts of 
New England, including the northern half—Maine, New Hampshire, 
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apathy that bodes no good to the Republic—an apathy that, unless 
corrected, may again estrange the State from the Union and bring about 
a renewal of the controversies of a quarter of a century ago. 

Thank heaven, New England is not responsible for Hamburg, Dan- 
ville, or Copiah, or for the recent entrages that have driven from their 
homes in Texas well-known citizens of that State simply because they 
were Republicans. Thank heaven, New England is not responsible for 
the tissue-ballot frauds, the multiple-box scheme, the false counting, 
the threats, intimidations, and political murders that more than one 
Southern man has defended on the ground that they were necessary to 
keep the South solid for the Democratic party. Elections in New Eng- 
land have always been conducted fairly. No voter, )»lack or white, 
rich or poor, foreign-born or native, has been denied his right or driven 
from the polls. Proud of her magnificent system of town government, 
proud of schools and her churches, her mills and her homes, and 

roud alike of the fairness of her elections, she stands to-day as the 

illustration of an enlightened and progressive republicanism. Men 
may sneer at her on this floor or elsewhere, but her achievements are too 
well known to need eulogy from me. Secure in the glory of her fame 
she will withstand all attacks upon her integrity and loyalty to the 
right. 

‘Rhode Island is a small State. She has but two Representatives on 
this floor, and it is proposed to deprive one of them of his seat. But 
while small in area and population, the hum of the industries of Rhode 
Island is heard around the world, and every State of New England is 
distinguished for thrift, enterprise, and prosperity. 

Nestled among the hills—with a rough soil and cold climate—is the 
little State of New Hampshire. A good State, many say, to emigrate 
from. Yet so long as the Merrimack continues to carry more spindles 
than any other river in the world, so long as the savings banks of the 
State can show nearly $50,000,000 as the surplus earnings of her 
common people, so long as her churches and schools and homes will 
favorably com with any to be found in the world, so long as her 
judiciary remains incorruptibleand her elections are untainted by fraud, 
just so long will the Old Granite State have reason to be proud of her 
name and her fame. It was Homer, I believe, who said of Ithaca, 
‘*Rugged are her hills and sterile is her soil, but she is the nursing 
mother of great men.’’ 

And so with a sterile soil and rugged hills New Hampshire can point 
with pride to Daniel Webster, Salmon P. Chase, William Pitt Fessen- 
den, Horace Greeley, John A. Dix, Zachary Chandler, John P. Hale, 
Levi Woodbury, Lewis Cass, Franklin Pierce, and a host of other illus- 
trious men as specimens of her productions. 

It is being claimed in certain quarters that the South of to-day is a 
‘* New South,’’ and that New England is governed by prejudice toward 
her. Let us hope that a new light has burst upon the Southern States, 
that the wrong of secession and the crime of rebellion are at length to 
be acknowledged, that the fandamental and vital principles of con- 
stitutional government are to be exemplified in the free and fair exer- 
cise of the elective franchise, and in the recognition of the universal 
brotherhood of man. New England will hail such a change. But that 
change never will come in fact so long as a portion of her vote is sup- 
pressed, and a large percentage of her people are kept in political slav- 
ery. That can only come through a repudiation of all wrongful 
election methods, all devices to cheat and defraud the voter, all schemes 
of disfranchisement and persecution for opinion’ssake. When it comes 
in reality, when the worship of Jefferson Davis and the confederacy is 
laid aside forever, then New England will gladly welcome the New 
South, and with hope and pride point out to her the grand possibilities 
and magnificent achievements that lie in her path. 

But it must be a new South in fact as well as in name, and not a 
relic of the South of ante-bellum days. God speed the time when the 
new South of the eloquent Grady will repudiate the South that avails 
herself of 30 votes in the electoral college and 30 votes on this floor, 
which represent a eee eens under the despotism of political 
hate, and practically denied exercise of the suffrake upon which is 
based the right of this representation, and through which the election 
¢ a President and Democratic Congress was made possible 

New only.asks that the South shall imitate her fair and hon- 
orable and that Southern men on this floor shall not 
attempt to hide from the wicked political practices of their own 
section eine against New England or the North which 
every man knows to be incorrect and unjust. Ifa Rep- 
—— from ee of New => to be unseated, let the 
issue be made upon facts developed t particular case, rather 
than to be made an occasion for sweeping condemnation and denuncia 
tion of a section of the country where election frauds are never justified, 
and where every voter is given the utmost facility to express at the bal- 
lot-box his individual That is all New England asks, and 
for. right New England will contend here and elsewhere, no mat- 
ter epee Soomsers _ ete ee in advo- 
cacy of honest elections in every State o nion, believing, as she 
does, that the suppression of the right of suffrage in the South is a 
blow at the very fundamental principles of our Government, and a 
wrong that, unless righted, will endanger the perpetuity of the Republic. 

















Death of Hon. Abraham Dowdney. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON... PETER P. MAHONEY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 8, 1887, 


On the resolutions of respect to the memory of the late Hon. Abraham Dowd- 
ney, a Representative in Congress from the State of New York, 


Mr. MAHONEY said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: It would be very much against my desires were this 
occasion to pass without at least a word or two from me regarding the 
man whose life and character we are considering to-night. I had 
known him for many years, and had learmed to admire his character 
as one full of sincerity, unaffected simplicity, determination of pur- 
pose, and honesty of intent, which could not fail to appeal to the ap- 
preciation of all with whom he was brought in contact. 

His kindness of heart was proverbial. Nothing pleased him more 
than to be able to perform a good act, and todo it in his own unassum- 
ing way, without noise or self-acclaim. He took a deep interest in the 
educational affairs of New York city, and by his painstaking and per- 
sistent attention to this subject did much to promote the excellent edu- 
cational facilities now enjoyed in the metropolis. 

He was a man of intense conviction, and possessed a mind capable of 
dealing with questions in a broad and comprehensive sense, There 
was no smallness in his nature. In his business relations he was 
plain, direct, and scrupulously conscientious; while in the domestic 
circle he was loved and honored as a devoted husband and parent. 

Here in Congress Mr. Dowdney was esteemed for his carefulness, his 
conservatism, and his attention toduty. His was in every sense a manly 
character, beautiful in many of its attributes, always just, always frank 
and sincere, always kind and generous. If the record of a life fragrant 
as this with worthy aspiration and good deeds and generous intent be 
claim to rest and happiness hereafter, then they are his forevermore. 


Veto Message—Simmons W. Harden. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. ARCHIBALD J. WEAVER, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1887. 


On the bill (H. R. 1406) granting a pension to Simmons W. Harden— 
Mr. WEAVER, of Nebraska, said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: At the outset in this case, and as a good and sufii- 
cient reason why this bill should be passed, the objection of the Presi- 
dent to the contrary notwithstanding, I will send to the clerk the veto 
message of the President and the unanimous report of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, and ask that each be read. This report which I 
send to the desk is numbered 3204, and contains the veto message, 
the report of the committee recommending the passage of the bill over 


the veto, and the act as it passed the House and Senate. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the veto message 
of the President of the United States on the bill (H. R. 1405) granting a pension 
to Simmons W. Harden, submit the following report : 

The objections of the President are set forth in his message (Ex. Doc. 252), 
which is as follows: 

To the House of Representatives: 


I hereby return, without approval, bill No. 1406, which originated inthe House 
of Representatives, and is entitled “ An act granting a pension to Simmons W. 
Harden.” 

The claimant mentioned in this bill enlisted asa private December 30, 1863, 
and was discharged May 17, 1865. 

He filed an application for pension in 1366, in which he alleged that he was in- 
jured in the left side by a fall from a wagon while in the service. 

In 1880 he filed another application, in which he claimed that he was afflicted 
with an enlargement of the lungs and heart from overexertion atareview. His 
record in the Army makes no mention of either of these troubles, but does show 
that he had at some time during his service dyspepsia and intermittent fever. 

The fact that fourteen years elapsed after he claimed to have been injured by 
a fall from a wagon before he discovered that enlargement of the lungs and heart 


was his real difficulty is calculated to at least raise a doubt as to the validity of 
his claim. 


The evidence as to his condition at the time of enlistment, as well as since. 
seems quite contradictory and unsatisfactory. The committee to which the bill 
was referred report that “the only question in the case is as to his condition at 


time of enlistment, and the evidence is so flatly contradictory on that point that 
it is impossible to decide that question.” 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Notwithstanding this deciaration it is proposed to allow him a pension of $16 
a month, though he has survived all his ailments long enough to reach the age 
of seventy-two years. : ‘ 

I think, upon the case presented, the action of the Pension Bureau overruling 


his claim should not be reversed, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
EXECUTIVE MAnNsIon, May 28, 1836. 


Itappears from the papers submitted to your committee that Simmons W. 
Harden enlisted in Company L, First lowa Cavalry, December 30, 1863, and was 
discharged May 17, 1865. On the 23d day of July, 1866, he filed an application 
for a pension, alleging “‘thaton the 25th day of March, 1864, while dipping 
water from the Mississippi River for the use of the company he was standing on 
the spoke of the wagon wheel and fell on his right side on the tire of the wheel. 
It was a cold day—as fast as water was spilled on the wheels it froze, causing him 
toslip. He was so disabled that he was sent to the post hospital at Davenport, 
March 30, 1864, where he remained eleven days. He was then sent to his com- 
pany and detailed as cook, which duty he performed until he was discharged, 
with the exception of the time from March r 1865, to May 16, 1865, during which 
time he was in Overton hospital, Memphis, receiving treatment for this injury.” 
Subsequently, in June, 1880, he filed a supplemental declaration, alleging that 
at Little Rock, Ark., on the 24th day of June, 1864, his company was dismounted 
and marched on double-quick two miles, causing him to become overheated, and 
resulting in enlargement of the heart, producing organic heart trouble, pain 
and palpitation of the heart, fullness in the cardiac region, excessive and great 
nervousness, and frequent un®onsciousness. 

The following is a complete summary of the evidence on file in the case: 

Dr. D. C. Hastings testifies that he was personally acquainted with claimant 
from 1855 till enlistment, and that he was during all that time free from disease. 

A. D. Hastings testifies that he knew claimant for the seven years prior to en- 
listment, and that he was sound. 

E. A. Harden testiiies to prior acquaintance with claimant, and to his sound- 
ness at enlistmeut. 

W. H. Keeling testifies that he became acquainted with him in 1861, and in 
the winter of 1561 and 1862 he employed him to take recruits from Quasqueton 
to Dubuque when the railroads were blocked with snow, and from the nature 
of the service knows that he must have been a stout, healthy man. He met 
him again in 1863, and saw nothing to lead him to suppose he was not a sound 
man, 

David Swartzand Felix Kitch testify as to his soundness at time of enlistment, 
and that on March 25, 1864, while standing on the hub of the wheel of a wagon, 
while getting water for hiscompany, he fell, striking on the top of the wheel, caus- 
ing severe injury; also that at Little Rock, Ark., June 24, 1864, he became over- 
come with heat from marching two miles on double-quick, injuring him so asto 
unfit him for duty, and rendering it necessary to send him to the hospital. Sub- 
sequently, in answer to an office letter, this witness says he knows positively 
that claimant was so overcome with heat that he fell in a fit, and was thereafter 
unfit for duty; that he, witness, and another comrade caught him as he fell; 
that afterwards he complained of his lungs, was unable to wear a belt, and was 
detailed as cook, ©. 8S, Newell, another comrade, testifies to claimant's being 
overcome with heat as claimed, 

George M. Minkler testifies that in December, 1863, we enlisted together in 
the First Iowa Cavairy; had known him for several years, and his health was 

ood, and he could do any kind of manual labor. I never knew him-to suffer 

rom sickness until the 24th of June, 1864. Atthat time we were marching from 
Fort Cotton to the arsenal grounds, 2 miles east of the fort, at Little Rock, and 
when we formed into line he was suddenly taken sick and almost fainted. 
David Swartiel and I caught him in our arms and had to hold him up. We re- 
quested him to go to hospital, and, if I remember right, we accompanied him to 
the hospital. I thought at the time that he had a sunstroke.. He was on the 
sick list a long time,and was cupped and blistered several times. From that 
time he was never fit to do a soldier's duty. He could not ride on horseback 
nor wear a belt. He was detailed to do light work, cooking for the mess, &c. 

R. W. Bodell testifies that he went with claimant to enlist; that both were 
strippec naked and passed as sound, which he believes they both were at that 


time. 

William Miller, another comrade, testifies that he knew claimant intimatel 
from 1856, living within 40 rods of him, and boarding for a long time at h 
house; knew him to perform all kinds of hard labor; the coun was new at 
that time, and he did a great amount of chopping and logging; knew him to 
be sick in service; visited him in hospital in Memphis; woud abt be positive 
what he was treated for, but think it was some k of heart disease. 

J. M. Simerol, lieutenant of the company, testifies as to the incurrence of sun- 
stroke, and his subsequent unfitness for a duty ; that he remained with 
the company and did such light duty as he was able to do until March 1, 1865, 
yas. 30 was sent to hospital, and remained until May 17, when he was dis- 

arged. 

A. G. Hastings testifies that claimant was an able-bodied man at time of en- 
listment, and that since his discharge he has been unable to perform manual 
labor, and that he is now wholly disabled from earning his support. 

a D. a testifies to treatment for heart disease from soon after dis- 

arge un’ . 

Dr. E. M. Wilson testifies that he is well acquainted with claimant, and that he 
has suffered with heart disease ever since d le 

Emily Summers and Emerson Harding testify that claimant was absolutely 
free from any heart disease at time of enlistment and has been affected ever 
since discharge with that disability. 

Thomas Lore testifies that claimant has been unable to perform any manual 
labor since 1870, 

H. B. Grable testifies that he has known claimant since 1872, and that he has 
been unable to perform any manual labor. 

A.G. Hastings, E. A. Harden, Felix Kilet,and G.G. Newell testify that claim- 
ant has been unable to do any manual labor since discharge on account of heart 
disease. The examining surgeon at Independence, Iowa, reported June 30, 1867, 
oe he is ears Sa from heart disease. 

e examining surgeon at Fall's City, Nebr. September, 1 that he 
was one-half disabled from same disability. A subsequent vem met ney hy Paw- 
nee recommended a third of a third grade pension for same cause. The adverse 
testimony is as follows: 

E. W. Hasti testifies that claimant was troubled in breathing when over- 
worked before he enlisted. 

H. G, Chamberlain testifies that he had heard that claimant had heart disease 
before enlistment, but that his memory is not clear in the matter. 

A. P. Bunhus testifies that claimant was sound at enlistment, and he did not 
hear him complain of heart disease until 1867. 

W. F. Wallace testifies that he did not consider him fit for service at enlist- 
ment,and that he never performed much duty, (Special examiner says this 
witness is unreliable.) 

Hugh Henry testifies that claimant complained before enlistment of his heart 
fluttering when he overworked; that he had seen him frequently when he 
would be short of breath after getting excited. 


The 1 examiner in the that he is lo 
specia meeioat ot case reports reliably informed that Dr. 


Hasting’s good. 
The special examiner closes his report as follows: “ From 
me, and the impressions I have formed of the the 
claimant and his witnesses, Iam of the opinion that the is r 


From the evidence submitted it would seem to be clearly proven t hat {} 
man, nearly fifty years of age when he enlisted, was at that time able to dy .); 
kinds of hard manual labor; that he received an injury and a sunstroke 
the service, and was ever after unable to labor for his subsistence; that th... 
ability has continued ever since, and that he is now, at the age of seventy... 
years, destitute and dependenton friends for support. That he was suffer); oe 
discharge, and has suffered ever since, from heart disease is well establishe; \. 


would seem that a pension can only be denied him on the theory that the 9:.. 
ease existed at the time of enlistment. _ 

The act of March 3, 1885, a “that all applicants for pensions sha)) },. 
presumed to have had no disability at the time of enlistment, but such presi.” 
tion may be rebutted.” This, in the judgment of your committee, has 101 |, 
done. Only three witnesses testify on this point, and they say that when oy... 
worked or excited he was short of breath, How many members of this },.., 
could work earnestly at hard manual labor for an hour without being affoc, ‘ 
in the same ee Nearly a dozen witnesses testify positively that he 


only able, but perform the most arduous labor prior to enlistment. "Whee 


the Government ted this man its chosen agent stripped him and, piyi,- 
him a thorough examination, pronounced him sound. Afterseventeen ino, ths 
° they discharged him, broken Mown and unable to earna live)iho. 


hood, 


and now, after winiting twenty years, he is denied the pittance which would en. 
able him to eke out a scanty su nce upon the ape 4 evidence that when he 
overworked or got excited he seemed troubled with shortness of breath. It jg 
contemptible for a rich and powerful Government to interpose such a trivia] 

lea to avoid the payment of a small pension toa man who cheerfully offered 
Bis life in its defense. ; 

Your committee therefore recommend the passage of the bill, the President's 
veto to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

[H. R. 1406, Forty-ninth Congress, first sexsion.] 
An act granting a pension to Simmons W. Harden. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States -4 
America in Congress That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he js 
hereby, authorized “ — on openers the name of Simmons W. Har. 
den, late a private in pany L, First Regiment of Iowa Cavalry Volunteers 
subject to the conditions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of ¢\5 
per month. 


Mr. Speaker, the House having heard the report of the committee on 
the message of the President vetoing the bill, as a preliminary state- 
ment in this case I desire to call attention to the frequent assertion of 
the public press “‘ that this ial legislation on behalf of soldiers js 
political capital made use of by en to enhance their chances 
of areturn to the Halls of Congress,’’ and to deny the truth of the 
charge. 

Of the bills I have introduced to grant pensions to my constituents 
where the claims had been rejected by the Pension Office, three have 
received the favorable consideration of the House and Senate; and of 
these three two were for Democrats. 

I have introduced as many bills for soldiers that I have never seen 
and who never lived in my district nor in my State as for soldiers that 
live in my district. 

Whenever a rejected case has been presented to me, the proof in which, 
in my judgment, would sustain a favorable finding, I have introduced a 
bill to the end that the case might be fairly considered. I have never 
made the inquiry as to whether the soldier was a Democrat ora Lte- 
publican. 

If time and pressure of business were an element that was to deter- 
mine as to whether I should act for a constituent or one residing out 
of my district, where one only could be served, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that I would give preference to my constituent; yet I have always 
found time to give attention to every call that has come from any s0l- 
dier in the whole country, and while I live I pray God to give me suf 
ficient gratitude for the preservation of this nation to never turn my 
back upon its defenders. 

Now to the case under consideration. I do not think that this is an 
oceasion for throwing mud at the President of the United States from 
this side nor for an effort on the part of the other side to sustain him 
without regard to whether he is t or wrong. 
wae the eens of Soesiatiy tee the facts in this case a 

committee, ly invite the House to notice that 
of all thie long and exhaustive report—all of which tends to show that 
this soldier is entitled to a'pension—the President singles out one 1s0- 
lated sentence, which sentence is modified by the same paragraph, and 
eg it loose fom else because it seems to make against 
the old soldier, rests his whole judgment upon this sentence and places 
his seal of condemnation on this claim. Why did not the President, 
who draws as much salary for one day while recruiting at Deer | ark 
or down the Potomac as is poapesed to grant this old soldier on which 
to subsist for a whole year, attention to that part of the report o! 
the committee which says ‘‘until he received his injury’ inthe Amy, 
‘‘there is no record or evidence that he was in any way disabled,” ot 
that part which says “‘the case is a strong one with the exception ©! 
the doubt as to soundness attime of enlistment,’’ and that “your col 
mittee believing the old soldier should have the benefit of the doubt 
recommend the of the bill ?”’ as 

Why did not this man of destiny speak of the uncon 
tradicted of Lieutenant Simeral and William T. Wallace, 

soldier, dismounted, after a forced march of two 
heat at Little Rock, Ark., was thereafter a 

, of D. 8. Levastrel, who says that after this forced two miles 

old man fell in a fit; that he and another comrade caught him 

as he was falling: that he was taken to the hospital, and was there- 


‘ i heat 
forced march of two miles through the midday hea 
a July sun, this old veteran was older than President Cleveland is 
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to-day; and I venture the assertion that if the Executive who wrote the 
veto were required to make one trip on double-quick, from the Capitol 
to the White House, which is only one mile, and then read this report 
he would say that we have a good case—that is, if he had breath enough 
left to say anything; but one thing sure, under such a test, he never 
. would sign the veto. 

It is agreed by the committee and fully established by the proof, and 
no conflicting testimony on this point, that when this seventy-two- 
year-old veteran was discharged he was broken down and unfit for 
service, and the Government ought to be estopped from gainsaying this 
point because he was discharged for disabilities which rendered him 
unfit for the service; and now, Mr. Speaker, the only ground on which 
this claim can be rejected is the possible unsoundness of the soldier at 
time of enlistment. And upon this point the testimony preponderates 
strongly in favor of prior sounduess. 

. The only physician who testifies in the case, and who was the family 
physician of this man from 1855 to the time of-enlistment, says the 
soldier was sound, and others support this statement by testifying to 
the ability of this man to constantly follow the occupation of farming 
and to daily perform a full day’s work. 

The testimony of the two witnesses who say they had heard the old 
man complain before going into the war is entitled to no weight, because if 
true it amounts tonothing, and like testimony could be procured against 
nine-tenths of the soldiers who fought in the war, and especially when 
procured by special agents who conceive it to be their duty to find ad- 
verse proof to the end that their services may be made apparent in the 
protection of the Treasury. This ex parte gossip should go for nothing, 
and this old soldier should be given a pittance for bread and clothes 
for the short time he may have to live. 

Who, save Grover Cleveland, would attempt to say that if this ques- 
tion were to turn upon a doubt that the doubt should not be solved in 
favor of this old soldier? 

Now, sir, one special examiner said that the claim is meritorious, and 
the committee of the House said the same and the House approved of 
it; the Senate committee say it is meritorious and the Senate approves 
of the finding, and only the President fails to concur. 

The judgment of this people has not always been in accord with the 
views of Grover Cleveland—not in accord with him when he said by 
his veto there was no relief against the thieves that were running the 
elevated railroads in the city of New York, nor when he said that the 
coinage of silver should be discontinued, and I trust this House will 
have the courage to do justice im this case regardless of the views of the 
President. ; 

This claimant was voting the Democratic ticket before Grover Cleve- 
land was born, and has voted it to this day; and while this is only an 
evidence of a want of early training and an education, yet I feel that 
this ought to be overlooked by the Democratic majority in this House 
who should join the Republicans in doing justice to this old soldier. 

Mr. Speaker, during the first session of this Congress the President 
of the United States vetoed more than one hundred individual pension 
bills for the relief of poor disabled soldiers whose services contributed 
to the preservation of this great and glorious nation and made it possi- 
ble for Grover Cleveland to become the chief executive of our undi- 
vided country; and now to give full proof of his loyalty to the moneyed 
aristocracy of this country and his contempt for the twelve hundred 
thousand surviving soldiers whose valor and patriotism has been at- 
tested upon a hundred battlefields he places his seal of condemnation 
upon the general pension bill “‘ for the relief of dependent parents and 
honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who are now disabled and 
de ent upon their own labor for support.’’ 

. Speaker, the opposition to this just measure does not come from the 
honest, -working masses of this country, but from those who, when 
the battles of our country were being fought, were coining money out 
of blood—who have amassed uncounted millions out of sptculations in 
Government securities at a time when the nation’s life had to be saved 
at great sacrifice. 

The President in his message says: 

Iecan not but remember that the soldiers of our civil war, in their pay and 
re 


bounty, received such compensation for military service as has never been re- 
by soldiers before since mankind fir<t went to war. 


What is this but a suggestion that the soldiers of this country have 
received all they are entitled to; and this brings us to an inquiry as to 
what has become of the revenues of this nation for the last twenty- 
five years? The President says 2,772,408 soldiers were engaged in 
the war, and the Commissioner of Pensions says that there has been 
paid out in pensions $765,092,640, which, if distributed among the 
whole soldiery, would be less than $275 each, while the bondholders 
have received $2,205,019,419.19, seven times as much 
been the two and one-half million of soldiers, 
sacred than flesh and blood, and the patriots who 
country and take advantage of her distress 
contracted for, but new laws have been 
ir pockets hundreds of millions to which 
claim. 
fully the actual situation and relation of the bond- 
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holders and soldiers to the public Treasury I here quote from a speech 
made by myself in this House on the 27th of February, 1886: 


Now, Mr. Speaker, for an answer to the inquiry as to whetheror not the bond- 
holders have had more or less than what they are entitled to by the law under 
which the Government became obligated, let the facts bear witness and attest 
to the wrongs that have been inflicted upon the people and the favors that have 
been extended to the bondholders by a failure to execute the law in the first 
instance, and in the second instance by Congress yielding to the importunities 
and influence of the bondholders and passing the law of 1869 which pledged the 
faith of the Government for coin in the discharge of this indebtedness. 

Up to that time legal tenders, commonly known as the greenbacks, was law- 
ful money for the discharge of the bonded obligations of the Government, and 
no one could plead a want of knowledge of this fact, because written upon this 
circulation, on each and every dollar, we find “ This note is a legal tender at its 
face value for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports and inter- 
est on the public debt.”’ is 

This was the money that paid for the bonds when gold ranged from $1.17§ to 
$2.18. From 1862 to 1366, inclusive, the price of gold in greenbacks was: 


$1 17} 
1 47} 
218 
1 81 
1 46 


During the five years, on an average, it took $1.62 in legal tender to buy $1 in 
gold, so that on an average for all these years $100 in gold, by first converting it 
into legal-tender notes, would buy $162 in bonds, and this is the way in which 
the bonds were bought—bought with greenbacks and were payable in the same 
money; and yet not a dollar in greenback currency was ever paid in discharge 
of bonded indebtedness, and notwithstanding the greenback had paid for the 
bonds and paid the Army of more than two and one-half millions of soldiers 
who saved both the country and the bonds and had greatly appreciated in value 
since the purchase of the bonds, yet the rapacity of this species of pediculi that 
has been sucking the blood of the nation (the bondholders) was not satisfied 
until the passage of the act of 1869 pledging the Government to the payment of 
the bonded obligations in coin. By this wicked and unpatriotic legislation from 
twenty to thirty cents on every dollar of bonded indebtedness was legislated 
into the pockets of the bondholders and out of the pockets of the tax-payers of 
this country, because at the time of this legislation the greenback dollar would 
buy only about 70 cents in coin. 

One would suppose that the national devil-fishes, with whose tentacles has al- 
ready been clawed out of the national Treasury several hundred millions of 
dollars by the legislation of 1469 without any consideration received on the part 
of the Government, could see it to their own interest to rest content with the 
one grand larceny so successfully consummated, lest by their continued efforts 
to absorb all the national revenues by making money searce they might so par- 
alyze the hands of industry as to make doubtful the ability on the part of the 
Government to pay their continued exactions; but their greed seems to have no 
limit, 

We are constantly reminded of the great drain upon the national Treasury by 
the payment of such immense amounts of pensions to our soldiers, but the 
amount paid in pensions is comparatively small when compared withthe amount 
that has been paid to the bondholders. 

There has already been paid to the bondholders four times the amount of 
money that has been paid to the soldiers, their widows and orphans, as may be 
seen by the report of the Commissioner of Pensions. 











Year. Pensions, Interest. 
$852,170 47 | $13,190,344 84 
1, 078,513 36 24, 729,700 62 
4,985,473 90 53, 685,421 69 


77, 395, 090 30 
133, 067, 624 91 
143, 781,591 91 
140, 424, 045 71 
130, 694, 242 80 
129, 235, 498 00 
125, 576,565 93 
117, 357, 889 72 
104, 750, 688 44 
107, 119, 815 21 
103, 093, 544 57 
100, 243, 271 23 

97,124,511 58 
102, 500, 874 65 
105, 327, 949 00 

95, 757,575 11 

82, 508,741 18 

71, 077, 206 79 

51, 436, 709 50 

47, 926, 432 50 

47,014, 133 00 


16, 347, 621 34 
15, 605,549 88 

20, 936, 551 71 
23, 782, 386 78 
28, 476, 621 78 
28, 340, 202 17 
3A, 443, 894 85 
28, 553, 402 76 
29, 359, 426 86 
29,038,414 66 
29, 456, 216 22 
23, 257,395 69 
27, 963, 752 27 
27, 137,019 08 
35, 121, 482 39 
56,777,174 44 
50, 059,279 62 
61, 345, 193 95 
66, 012,573 64 
55, 429, 228 06 
65, 733, 094 27 





irate carci ccsevttncvesconcttbetnscsvénecmeninsins | 765,092,640 18 | 2,205,019,419 19 


In addition to the interest, $339,054,445 has been paid upon the principal, so 
that the account stands thus: 


Total amount paid to bondholders, .............cc.ccsessceseeeeeseeveeecsseeee $3, 094, 073, 864 19 
Total amount paid to pensioners .............00+« poaddietageiietonennaeesae 765, 092,640 18 
Excess paid bondholders over pensioner6..............00.+«+. - 2,328,981, 224 Ol 


The soldier was paid for his services when it took on an average during the 
war $1.62 in greenbacks to buy $1 in gold, but while the greenbacks saved the 
country and bought the bonds it was not good enough for the privileged class 
and was in 1869 actually demonetized so far as being applicable to the bonded 
indebtedness is concerned, and then for the first time the nation was pledged 
to pay coin. 

And again by the act of 1870 the national debt was refunded, and again the 
bondholders exacted a pledge at the hands of the Government that the bonds 
should be paid in coin of the stanJ«:d4 value prescribed by the act of July 14, 
1870, and to the end that no one should be able to gainsay the fact, upon the 
face of the bond was written the p'«ige of the Government to pay both the in- 
— principal in coin of the siandard value of the United States of July 

, 1870. 

Our silver dollar was an unlimited legal-tender then, and is now, and contained 
the same amount of silver with the same degree of fineness then as now; yet for 
all these years not one dollar in silver has been paid the bondholders, while the 
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Secretary of the Treasury is constantly complaining that the vauits of the Treas- 
ury axe eveviented with silver dollars, and this in the face of the fact that more 
than one bundred and ninety-four millions of the national debt are option bonds 
and drawing interest, and can be paid at the pleasure of the Government, and 
are payable in silver coin of the present e 

From this state of facts what should be the judgment of the country upon this 
kind of management? 

It should be what it is, that the conspiracy of the bondholders to make a sec- 
ond raid upon the Treasury by repudiating the written contract and demone- 
tizing silver, and thus double the value of the bonds, is being aided and abetted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no use of trying to cover up the actual situa- 
tion. The President of the United States, in the matter of pensions, 
is in absolute harmony with the solid South. Look at the vote on the 
question of passing the general pension bill over the President’s veto 
and you see at once that, with the President against the soldiers, it is 
absolutely impossible to have legislation in favor of the Union soldiers, 
because the solid Sonth isalways more than one-third of the vote upon 
this floor. 

Asshown by the vote upon this floor, in all these pension bills, where 
the test has been as to whether or not the bill should be passed over 
the President’s veto, every bill would have passed not only by a two- 
thirds vote, but by a three-fourths vote, if we exclude the vote of the 
recent confederacy; yes, the general pension bill would have passed over 
the President’s veto, if we could exclude only the vote of those who 
served in the confederate army. 

The soldiers who kept the country together are now, by the aid of 
the President, in the power of those who fought to destroy the Union. 
This is the simple, plain fact, and the responsibility rests with Grover 
Cleveland. 

The Mexican pension bill was a movement for the solid South, where 
nearly all the beneficiaries of this bill reside, and while its provisions 
are twice as broad and liberal as the provisions in the bill for the sol- 
diers of the civil war, yet the President gives this measure hisapproval. 
When we come to money matters the President and his Secretary of 
the Treasury are with the Wall-street brokers. I only have to call at- 
tention to the effort on the part of the President and his Secretary to 
discontinue the coinage of silver and retire the $346,000,000 of non-in- 
terest-bearing greenbacks to prove this. The people of this country 
will have an opportunity to express their opinion of the action of the 
President and this administration in 1888. 


Agricultural Experiment Station. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM W. GROUT, 


OF VERMONT, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1887. 


On the bill (H. R. 2933) to establish agricultural experiment stations in connec- 
tion with the colleges established in the several States under the provisions of 
an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto, 

Mr. GROUT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Legislature of the State which I have the honor 
to represent in part on this floor at its recent biennial session adopted 
the following joint resolution relative to the bill now under considera- 
tion, which I will thank the Clerk to read. 

Resolved by the senate and house of representatives, That— 

Whereas there was introduced at the first session of the Forty-ninth 
a bill, commonly known as the “ Hatch bill,” and entitled “A bill to establish 
agricultural experiment stations in connection with the co established in 
the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of 
the acts supplemental thereto ;” and 

Therefore, 
are 


Whereas said bill is still pending before Con t 
Thatur Senators and epeasmatatioss } in Congress ‘ull 
the of the said bill. 
to each of the Sena- 


requested to lend their aid and influence to secure 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be fo: 
tors and Representatives in Congress from this State. 


Mr. GROUT. This resolution expresses 
engaged largely in agriculture; a e 
original fertility of which drew to it a hardy set of pioneers in the latter 
half of the last century—immediately upon the close of the French and 
Indian war. Hence much of this has been under cultivation 
something more than a hundred years, and as the resultof that wastefal 
husbandry—I mean wasteful of the resources of the soil—incident to 
all new countries, it is a fact, sad but true, that the green hills of Ver- 
mont are not now as green as once they were. 

A hundred years and more of constant with no adequate 
return of the elements of t food to the has much of it 
of a great share of its fertility. Especially is true of the 


hill-sides and the hill-tops. The bottoms and the hollows, not a Jars 
portion of the whole area of the State, are in better condition, but <¢,) 
somewhat worn. In short, the time has come in the history of \,,.. 
mont farming when if there is anything in agricultural chemistry ;),, 
Vermont farmer needs the benefit of it. The time has come whey , 
hap-hazard system of cropping and of fertilizing for the crop bring 5. 


e 


sults altogether too uncertain for successful husbandry. And what ;.’ 


thus true of Vermont is equally true of all New England and of ¢}, 
Middle States also, and, in fact, of the whole Atlantic seaboard. fro1, 
Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. Not only this, but it is rapidly beooy. 
ing true of the newer States throughout the great West. r 

In all the older portions of the country the time has come whey ¢). 
problem is no longer what it was when the soil was first brought yp. 
der cultivation, and was still loaded with that rich mold which the 
vegetable growth and decay of centuries had left upon it. Then the 
planting and the harvesting were the only conditions of the crop. Now 
the question of fertilization has become a leading one, and inyolyes 
not only the inquiry of how most completely to save the waste from 
the farm and transfer it without loss of quality to the soil, but how ty 
suppleme it this home-made fertilizer with such commercial elements 
as may be necessary to produce in perfection a given crop; or per. 
chance to supply the particular ingredients in which the soil may be 
wanting, and fit it for a profitable production of all crops. ; 

Now, this is the great — to-day with the tillers of the soil in 
all the older States of the Union; and in undertaking to solve this «ues. 
tion they pay millions of dollars every year for commercial fertilizers, 
And right here a question arises which is vital not only to the farmers 
but to the whole country, for if the farming industry suffers every other 
industry suffers with it; and that is, is this vast outlay profitably made? 
The answer to this question depends upon whether it is understand- 
ingly made; whether it is made with special reference to the necessi- 
ties of the soil. It depends, for instance, upon whether that soi! re- 
quires nitrogen, nitrate of sodium, potash, phosphoric acid, or super- 
phosphate of lime—my chemistry fails me to go through the entire 
list—and whether its particular wants are supplied. Now, all this be- 
longs to the domain of agricultural chemistry. 

But what does the average farmer know of agricultural chemistry? 
Confessedly, nothing whatever; and as the result he is proceeding at 
random and may be paying $40, perhaps, $80 per ton for a fertilizer, 
when one costing one- or a quarter as much would answer the same 
purpose in producinga ; for it is sometimes the case that the chem- 
ical condition of the soil is such that it needs only some simple, inex- 
pensive substance to set free the wealth of plant food which it already 
contains, but which is so locked up by some other substance as to ren- 
der such soil unproductive until a chemical chan 
union of these two substances. But to know all this one must under- 
stand chemistry, must possess the expensive apparatus for chemical 
analysis, and must have command of much time to bestow upon ex- 

imenting. 

But every one knows that these things are wholly out of the question 
with the average farmer. Every one knows that he is without know!- 
edge of chemistry and has neither money nor time for experiments. 

In his struggle to pay off the mortgage upon his farm and feed anil 
a and educate his children he has all and frequent!y more than he 
can do. 

Nevertheless, 'this information is essential to his success; and how is 
he to acquire it? How, ao the agricultural experiment sta- 
tjon, such as is provided by this bill, to which he may send samples 0! 
his soil for analysis and from which he may learn the relative value o! 
fertilizers and their adaptability to the wants of his soil? The work 
of the experiment station is educational in character, and upon every 
principle of sound public policy entitled to the support of the State. 

Talleyrand, prime minister under the great Napoleon, said: 
Both education and 1 tu t assisted by government; wit and 
Cl agriculture ought to be ys 


man come of ves, 
oe —, = American e, following, in part, the formula ol 
i statesman, themselves famous for ‘‘a plentiful 
lack of wit,” they can not be said to have left manufactures to them- 
selves. Under a very liberal protective tariff, consistently maintained 
for now more than a quarter of @ century, the manufactures of this 
‘the day of small things.’ The manufactur- 
and cotton and wool, and 
are among the wealthiest citizens 
employed in these manufactures 1 
, and as a rule is contented and 


products ture wholly without protection, but 

te at ceatieally, are the manufactures of 

because the rate of duty is relatively same, 

such volume 0 e 

eeeees oxtieles ; or, in other words, 

by a large balapce exporters of farm 

before I close, whereas we are 1m- 

of manufactured ; and our tariff system works protec- 
imports. 


But thewineiplect protection for American industries and American 
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labor, though perhaps sometimes difficult of application in a way to 
protect every interest equally, is nevertheless essentially helpful to the 
development of our resources as a nation, and, because of the general 
prosperity which it produces, it confers certain indirect benefits upon, 
the agrivuitnral classes which they are unwilling to relinquish, and as 


- the result the agricultural sections of the country, as well as the man- 


ufacturing districts, stand resolutely by our protective tariff. Such, 
at least, is the case with the people I represent. 

But, I repeat, the agriculture of this country does not share equally 
with our manufactures in the direct benefits of the tariff; and in this 
fact alone I find ample justification for the passage of this bill, which, 
it will be observed, does not grant direct pecuniary aid to agriculture, 
but still materially assists it by furnishing the necessary information 
whereby the farmer may the better act his part, make fewer mistakes, 
and suffer less imposition, especially in the purchase and application 
of commercial fertilizers. Nor is the information proposed to be fur- 
nished by it confined to the subject of fertilization alone. Section 2 
of the bill is as follows: 


Sec. 2. It shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to conduct 
original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants and ani- 
mals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, with the remedies for the 
same; the chemical composition of useful plants at their different stages of 
growth; the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under a 
varying series of crops; the capacity of new plants or trees for acclimation 
within the isothermal limits represented by the climate of the several stations 
and their vicinity; the analysis of soils and water; the chemical composition of 
manures, natural or ial, with experiments designed to test their compara- 
tive effects on crops of different kinds; the adaptation and value of grasses and 
fo plants; the composition and digestibility of the different kinds of food 
for domestic animals ; scientific and economic questions involved in the pro- 
duction of butter and cheese; and such other researches or experiments bearing 
directly on the agricultural industry of the United States as may in each case be 
deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of the 
respective States and Territories, 

Now here is provision for experiments entering into every depart- 
ment of agriculture. And section 5 provides as follows for giving to 
the public all information gained from these experiments: 

Sec.5. That in order to make the results of the work of said stations imme- 
diately useful, they shall publish at least once in every three months bulletins 

one copy of which shall be sent to each newspaper in 
the States and Territories in which they are respectively located, and to such in- 
dividuals actually e: in farming as may request the same,and as far as 
the means of the station will permit. Such bulletins or reports and the annual 
reports of said stations shall be transmitted in the mails of the United States 
free of charge for postage, under such regulations as the Postmaster-General 
may from time to time prescribe. 


Section 6 authorizes an annual appropriation of $15,000 to each State 
and Territory for the establishment and maintenance of an experiment 
station therein and the promulgation of this important information. 
Does some one ask why this should be done at the prbiic expense? If 
so, then I answer, for the reason that on all accounts the public is in- 
terested in a thrifty, p ive agriculture. For the reason, also, that 
those engaged in the toilsome pursuit of cultivating the soil, from which 
only small profits are realized, are entitled to the assistance which this 
information would furnish them; information not otherwise within 
their reach and valuable to them beyond all proportion to the expense 
ofittothe Government. And notalone valuable to them, but valuable 
to the Government itself; for by how much the agricultural lands of 
the country are increased in fertility and productiveness by so much 
is the total taxable wealth of the country increased. 

By so much, also, is our export trade increased, for any surplus of 

uction is sure to find outlet in foreign markets, and bring back 
into the channels of trade so much more gold and silver, thereby in- 
creasing by so much the ci ing medium of the country, making 
money more plenty and the rate of interest lower. Does some one say 
this is magnifying too much our agricultural products in the trade of 
the world? Let us see. 

In 1880 the total export of domestic productions from the United 
States was $823,946,353, of which the products of the farm were $685,- 
961,091, or 83.25 per cent. of the whole amount. 

Think of that a moment. More than four-fifths of all we sell to 
foreign countries is the producti of agriculture. And remember that 
as with the individual so it is with us as a nation; we are richer, not 
Sy what we produce and ourselves consume, but by what we sell to the 
other nations of the earth; for that and that alone draws from their 
supply of cash and adds to our own. Surely in an economic point of 
view alone it must be for the interest of the American people to foster 
and keep thrifty an industry which enables us in our trade with the 
keep a balance constantly in our favor. And who will say 
of this national consequentce is not worthy of national 
1 will say that it can be safely neglected in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Government? Who will claim that 
it is sound public policy, saying nothing of what is fair, to leave to its 
own strugglings the agriculture of this country, with a soil every year 
growing less fertile and consequently more dependent upon the mys- 
terious aid of chemical qualities which it does not possess, as well asa 
more thorough cultivation; all of which de in turn upon more 


hard work and a more careful inquiry into the secret operations of na- 
ture, including the occult question of plant food and the mystery of 
plant growth? 
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I say, who will claim that an industry in which center such vast pos- 
sibilities of wealth, not because of its extreme profitableness, but be- 
cause it aggregates the small individual earnings of just about one-half 
our entire population; an industry involving so largely questions of 
demand and supply, of taxation and labor, and trade and finance, and 
whose province it is, through its vast army of hard workers, ‘to keep 
and dress the earth,’”’ and gather the fruits thereof for all men; who 
will say, in short, that this industry, essential alike to the success of 
government and the support of the race, is not entitled to the small as- 
sistance afforded by this bill? : ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most important measures, if not the 
most important, which has engaged the attention of this Congress. It 
takes by the forelock the problem which is now perplexing the older 
nations of the earth, and which sooner or later will be brought home 
to the American people, namely: How to subsist a dense population 
upon land that has been a long time cropped. It will not be forgotten 
that population is a prime element of empire, but with population 
comes always the problem of food and raiment and shelter. And that 
legislation is wisest and best which deals with these questions funda- 
mentally and in a way to prevent threatening dangers rather than wait 
till those dangers ripen. The experiment station, assisted by chem- 
istry, the handmaid of agriculture, in looking into the hidden processes 
of nature, which work it is set te do, can hardly fail to glean informa- 
tion, and, perchance, make discoveries, which shall overcome nature 
and make her contribute in some new way to the wants of man; and 
possibly in a way as notable as did the five schools of chemistry to which 
Napoleon, under the advice of Talleyrand, assigned the duty of find- 
ing out how to make beet-sugar, offering 1,000,000 francs to the chem- 
ist who should succeed, which straightway brought success; and to-day 
more than one-half the entire sugar product of the whole world is made 
from the beet. 

But suppose no great victory like this attend the work of these exper- 
iment stations, they must still result in adding, to some extent at 
least, to the agricultural products of the country. 

Dean Swift, one of the ablest and most original of English writers, 
said ‘‘ that whoever could make two ears of corn or two blades of grass 
to grow upon aspot of ground where only one grew before would de- 
serve better of mankind and do more essential service to his country 
than the whole race of politicians put together.’’ 

Mr. Speaker, this occasion ‘gives every member of this House a 
chance to take himself out from among Dean Swift’s ‘‘ race of poli- 
ticians’’ and perform an ‘“‘ essential service to his country’’ by voting 
for this bill. If we would ‘‘deserve’’ well of the American people we 
shall do it. 





How ?—The Democratic majority in the House of Representatives 
found a way not to reduce the revenue. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 1, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 11028) making appro- 
priations for the legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PAYNE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: But two more days of life remain to the Forty-ninth 
Congress, and what a record this branch has made. To the House ig 
conceded the origination of all appropriation and revenue bills, and the 
Democratic majority of this House is alone responsible for all the de- 
lays and failures that have disgraced and brought into disrepute this 
Congress. This, the most important appropriation bill, carrying more 
than $20,000,000, and without which the Government could not ran 
for a single day after the 30th of June next, although reported by the 
committee on the 3d day of last month, was never before the House 
for consideration until the 26th of last month. 

No attempt was made to call it up until the 22d day of last month, 
and then the half-hearted attempt of one member of the Committee on 
Appropriations was antagonized by the chairman of the committee. 
And now, when not half of the bill has been read for amendment, the 
committee come in begging the House (the second time on this bill) to 
pass it under the suspension of the rules, with only an hour’s debate; 
and not only that, the gentleman in charge of the bill agrees to strike 
out all the changes from the appropriation bill for the current year, 
changes which have resulted from a whole winter of incubation, and 
to leave the bill in this respect precisely where the last one was. 

Already another appropriation bill (the deficiency) has been passed 
this very day under a suspension of the rules, and it is proposed to 
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dump these two bills, containing more than a hundred and fifty pages 
of printed matter, upon the Senate, which they can not reach until to- 
morrow, and so give ‘‘ the co-ordinate branch,’’ one whole legislative 
day for consideratiou in the committee, debate and amendment in the 
Senate, conferences, and final passage of these two important measures. 
‘This leaves the Senate but one alternative, to pass these bills without 
consideration, or an extra session of the Fiftieth Congress. No one 
will have the hardihood to deny that such conduct is both a disgrace 
to the House, and an insult to the Senate, as well as to the President, 
who seems to enjoy so thoroughly the free use of the veto power. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I arose not so much to advert to the appropriation 
bills and the shameless manner in which they have been brought be- 
fore the House or the utter neglect of the majority to meet the universal 
demand of the country for a navy, fortification of our defenseless coasts, 
and the production of ordnance equal to any in the world. I wish to 
call the attention of the House to another subject wherein the Demo- 
cratic party has signally disappointed the just expectations and demands 
of the country. 

In the report submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury to Congress 
for the year 1886 it is stated: 

Shortly after the term of the present Congress expires, and long before the 
Fiftieth Congress in the natural order of events would assemble, organize, and 
determine upon new legislation, it is probable that existing tax laws (at a time 
when in the annual larger commercial need and use of money, in moving the 
crops, gives their operation the most serious consequence) will be withdrawing 
from cireulation and pouring into the Treasury the of a surplus taxa- 
tion beyond all sums of which the present Congress has heretofore considered 
or prescribed the employment. During the years of the immediate future, un- 
der the operation of the existing tax laws, this surplus and taxation would be at 
least as onerous and excessive as now. A world-wide m dislocation the 


present Congress can assist to cure. A needless depletion of the people’s earn- 
ings at the rate of $125,000,000 a year the present Congress can completely cure. 


The President in his last annual message informs us ‘‘that the rev- 
enues of the Government exceed its actual needs,’’ and it was suggested 
‘that legislative action should be taken to relieve the people from the 
unnecessary burdens of taxation thus made apparent.’’ In view of the 
pressing importance of the subject the President said, ‘‘I deem it my 
duty to again urge its consideration;’’ and he proceeds at length to im- 
press upon Congress necessity for the reduction of our revenues. I 
make these references to illustrate more forcibly the divisions in the 
Democratic party which I am about to refer to. 

We have now reached a period in the life of this Congress when it 
may safely be assumed that there is to be no reduction of our revenues 
and none attempted by this House. By the Constitution the 3d of 
March terminates the Forty-ninth Congress. 

On this Ist day of March, as we have seen, it has become a serious 
question whether, in the two days remaining, we can perfect and pass 
the appropriation bills. It is not improbable that the failure of one or 
more of them may render necessary an extra session of the Fiftieth 
Congress to provide the needful supplies for the Government; but how- 
ever that may be revenue reduction is out of the question. - 

The Democratic party is here with a majority of 43, and from our 
first organization to the present time nothing in that direction has been 
accomplished, and I charge that nothing has been earnestly attempted. 
All measures of this nature must originate in the House of Representa- 
tives, and there has been an absolute refusal to bring before it any 
measure or any proposition upon which a majority could arrive at an 
agreement by fair concession and compromise. This is the record of 
that ‘‘great reform party’’ that carried the country in 1884. Up to the 
present time, without principles of government in common upon finan- 
cial questions, it has divided into factions, at variance and warring with 
each other, in sympathy only in their greed for the spoils of office. 
But I did not arise for the purpose simply of noting the shortcomin 
divisions, and incompetency of the Democratic majority, but to call the 
attention of the House and the country to, and to place in our records 
that most remarkable correspondence between, the representative lead- 
ers of the two factions or wings of the Democratic majority here, by 
which all that I have charged is made apparent. 

Tt has seemed to me, sir, that declarations by gentlemen so distin- 
guished, so representative, upon a question of vital interest to the coun- 
try, should be rved as a part of our official records, especially as it 
will appear to be at least semi-official in its nature, and I invite the at- 
tention of the House, first, to the letter of the S , dated from his 
room, House of Representatives, the 31st day of January last, addressed 
to Hon. SaMvEL J. RANDALL, Hon. GeorGE C. CABELL, and others, 
and their answer to it: 

SPeaKER's Room, HousE oF REPRESENTA 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1887. 
GENTLEMEN: In accordance with the un between us 
afternoon, I have to-day consulted with the members of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and sttene in Go Meuse tt Deuaiaiatires 
ascertaining whether or not some measure for reduction of 


agreed upon which will receive the ——- 
House, and I am directed to request you 


for our consideration some definite , 
of the House a bill (No. 9702) introduced 


duriee the tans ene Ranp. which the 
uring the Tr. 

siti ofthe triad he eran seven and hte tates or days 
have been furnished with a copy of a bill which tobe asasub- 
stitute to the one now , Which also to both the men- 
tioned above. Whether you desire to make one or both of these or some 
other measure the basis of our action we are not advised, and being anxious 
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to make every effort in our power to secure harmony and concert of action ») 
these important subjects, we respectfully submit the foregoing. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN G. CARLISL} 
_ ton. Samve. J. RANDALL, Hon. Georee C. Case, and others. 


MR, RANDALL WILLING. 


Howser or REPRESENTATIVES UNITED States. 

Washington, D. C., February 1, 1887, 
Dear Siz: Your communication of January 31, in pursuance of a preyio = 
understanding respecting an effort to reach a concurrence on some measure ;,,- 
the reduction of revenue, is now received. ose 
The bill you refer to as a modification of or substitute for House bi)! 9-™ ,¢ 
last session,embracing both tariff and internal-revenue tax reductions, jst). 

measure which the friends with whom we are acting submit for consie;at;,,. 
These gentlemen are prepared to consider in a friendly spirit, and with a vic. 


yn of the 


of uniting the party on a revenue-reduction measure, any moditicat; 
pro bill which the friends of other measures may have to present 
I inclose copy of bill referred to. 
Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL J. RANDALL 
GEORGE ©. CABELL. ” 
For selves and others, 


Hon. Jonn G. Car.isie, Speaker House of Representatives. 


The Speaker’s letter professes a disposition on his part to unite with 
his brethren upon some measure for the reduction of taxation, and the 
reply gives the unqualified assurance of Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Caperr. 
and the gentlemen with whom they were acting of a purpose to unite 
the party—the Democratic —in a measure for revenue reduction: 
and, sir, let us bear in mind, all these gentlemen are members of t)is 
House; daily, hourly, we note their meeting and their cordial greetings 
to each other, and upon all bills that will increase the Federal patron- 
age that can be bestowed upon faithful followers in their respective 
districts standing solidly in their support; for a public building that 
will strengthen one of their number with his constituency they wil! 
give a united vote. 

Why, then, was this correspondence initiated, if these gentlemen were 
honest in their professions, and expected to unite their party upon a 
policy? Why correspond atall? Why did they not meet and consult 
with the same freedom as they would if it had been about the crea- 
tion of a new office for some half-starved Democrat? Well, we shall 
see a little later on; for the correspondence does not stop here. 

Next follows a letter from the Speaker to Mr. RANDALL and Mr. 
CABELL; I will read itin full. 

OPPOSING INCREASED DUTIES. 


SPEAKER’s Room, Hovusz or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 3,187, 
GreytTLemeEr: Your favor submitting for our consideration the bill recently 
as a modification of our substitute for House bill No. 9702, introduced 
a r. RANDALL at the last session of Co was received by me late in the 
afternoon day before yesterday, and was at once submitted to the gentlemen 
mentioned in my first communication. 

We have considered the measure as carefully as its comprehensive character 

and the limited time at our disposal would permit, and herewith submit it, to- 
with the modifications and changes which, in our opinion, are necessary 
n order to do it acceptably, as a compromise measure to those who desire to 
secure material reductions in tariff taxes. 

You will observe that we propose to add several articles to the free-list and to 
strike out of the bill every provision which increases the rates of duty now im- 
posed by law upon impo: goods. Theseincreases are numerous and in some 
cases Vi |, a8 will be seen by the memorandum hereto appended. In 
our opinion the existing financial condition of the Government and the peop 'e 
does not demand, and would not even excuse, an increase in the rates of taxation 
upon any article embraced in our tariff or internal-revenue Jaws, and we can 
not, therefore, to support any measure which has that effect. 

We propose to strike out of the bill all provisions abolishing the interna’- 
revenue tax on manufactured tobacco,snuff, and cigars, weiss beer,fruit brandie- 
and reducing the tax on distilled spirits from 90 cents per gallon to 6) cents, and 
ene alcohol for use in the artsand manufactures 
In lieu of these repeals and reductions we propose to repeal all statutes and 
parts of statutes imposing restrictions upon the sale of leaf tobacco by )!an\' 
and eee, = to so — the  aeenati ee oe nee with the 
employment Lae ay storekeepers at leries which mash five bushe!s 
on r day, and to permit such distilleries to pay tax only upon tie 
surve y. ; 

We also egese to so amend the internal-revenue laws as to prevent the de- 
struction of stills and other seized for alleged violations of the in- 
ternal-revenue laws, and so as to prevent the issuing of any warrant for alice: i 
violation of those laws unless the affidavit therefor is first approved by the @'~ 
trict attorney and written instructions given by him for the issuance of ti 
warran' 


nistrative part of the bill submitted to us we propose = 

the bill introduced by Mr. Hewitt, as finally revised anc correctee © 
bp hime t and heretofore agreed upon by the Committee on 
and but not . lates 
that the substitute which we recommend relate 


fr 4 - sure 
bo Soe ve features of amie oo part of aon a on 
odifienti esthe rates of taxation. nile we submit the ac- 

ions of the bill referred to us in the sincere hope th ut it 
approval and secure th> united support of our political friend + 

ae it should not be agreed to by you and the gentlemen with whom y0' 
‘auction y submit the bllowing alternative propositions a. 

of internal-revenue tax upon Gistilled spirits © : 
cainneieieal hich you and tlemen acting with you on- 
of tariff epee insistthat the rate of taxation 
iacabasen Eigen manufactured beens, 
in whole or in part, is to be made a condition upon wane a 
you are acting will be willing to agree ; 
shal in the same bill an equal 

ack nue derived from customs, an 
articles as those with whom we are 


to us 
subm ure which you have referred 
friends foe ite consideraticn, all parties — bound 
take upon the subjects to which this bill relates. 
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Fourth. In case none of the suggestions hereinbefore made are accepted by 
you and the gentlemen with whom you are acting, we are willing at any time, 
upon reasonable notice, to support a motion to go into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the consideration of House bill No. 9702, 


introduced by Mr. RANDALL at the last session of Congress and now on the Cal- 
endar. 


Very respectfully, JOHN G. CARLISLE. 
Hon. Samvet J. RANDALL, Hon. GronGce C, CABELL, and others, 


This letter is a very important one, for it contains propositions from 
the Speaker for the reduction of the surplus, and in writing it he rep- 
resented the vast majority of his party here. I do not intend to ex- 
amine or criticise the propositions at this time, but only to make them 
of record. I also place in the record the letter of Mr. WIsE, Mr. HEN- 
DERSON of North Carolina, and Mr. RANDALL, to the Speaker, and I 
call your attention to the fact that the correspondence is with the 
Speaker, officially; also the Speaker’s reply, the letter dated February 
5, and the reply the 7th. (Possibly the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriatigns was so busy with correspondence of this nature at this 
date t he had no time to call up this appropriation bill reported 
eo Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, February 5. 

Dear Sim: At the instance of many Democratic members of the House, we 
ap’ to you most earnestly to recognize, on Monday next, some Democrat who 
will move to suspend the rules for the — of giving the House an oppor- 


tunity of considering the question of the total repeal of the internal-revenue taxes 
on tobacco. Many Republican members, we have reason to believe, are anx- 


ious to make such a motion. We believe the country is ready for the repeal of 


these taxes, and that a large majority of the House will so vote when an opportu- 
nity occurs. For a Republican to make the motion would give the Republican 
party all the credit accruing therefrom, and would almost certainly cause the loss 
tothe Democracy of not less than two Southern States at the genera! election in 
the year 1888. is is an isolated proposition, and we believe will command 
more votes than any other measure pending before the House looking towards 
a reduction in taxation; and favorable action on this proposition will not inter- 
fere with other efforts thatare being made to reduce the burdens of the people. 
Yours respectfully, 
GEORGE D. WISE. 
JOHN 8. HENDERSON. 


SAMUEL J. RANDALL. 
Hon. Jonn G. CaRuisie, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


MR. CARLISLE’S REPLY. 


SPEAKER’s Room, House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
: Washington, February 7, 1887. 

GENTLEMEN: Your favor of the 5th instant requesting me to recognize some 
Democrat “ who will move to suspend the rules for the purpose of giving the 
House an opportunity of considering the question of the total repeal of the in- 
Sr tax on tobacco,” was duly received and has been carefully con- 

A week ago, in compliance with the request made by you and other gentle- 
men, I consulted fully with the Democratic members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means for the purpose of endeavoring to formulate some measure for the 
reduction of taxation which would meet the approval of our political friends, 
and enable us to accomplish something practical in that direction during the 
present session of Congress. The bill which you then submitted for their con- 
sideration ene legislation upon both branches of our revenue laws, and on 
the 3d instant it was returned to you with such modifications and changes as 
were necessary in order to make it acceptable to the gentlemen to whom it had 
been submitted. 

In order, however, that our efforts to secure reduction of taxation might 
not fail on account of our inability to agree upon a measure in advance, we at 
the same time submitted certain alternative propositions, some one or more of 
which we hoped might be acceptable to you. Among other things we proposed 
to submit the entire subject to a caucus of our political friends, with the under- 
standing that all parties would abide by the results of its action; and in case 
that course was not satisfactory to you, we informed you that we would at any 
time, upon a reasonable notice, support a motion to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering House bill No. 
9702, introduced by Mr. RANDALL at the last session. That bill relates to inter- 
nal revenue, as well as tariff taxes, and proposes to repeal the entire internal- 
revenue tax on manufactured tobacco, snuff, and cigars. We have received no 

mse to that communication, and I consider that it would not be proper, 

under the circumstances, for me to to a course of action which would 

t for the consideration of the House a simple proposition for the repeal 

of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco, snuff, and cigars, to the exclusion of 
all other measures for the reduction of taxation. 

Sincerely hoping that some plan may yet be devised which will enable the 
House to consider the whole subject of revenue reduction, 

Lam, very truly, yours, 


J. G. CARLISLE. 
Hon. Groner D. Wise, Hon. Joux S. Hexpersoyx, Hon. Samvuet J. RANDALL. 


We have here a proposition on the part of Messrs. Wise, HENDER- 
soN, and RANDALL to repeal the internal-revenue taxes on tobacco, and 
a refusal on the part of the Speaker to harmonize the party upon that 

ition, to even give it consideration. 
ithout farther comment upon these letters, I will proceed to the 
communication from Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. WIsE, and Mr. RANDALL 
to the Speaker officially, February 8: 
WAsnInGTon, February 8, 1887. 


Dear Sin: We regret exceedingly that you could not see your way clear to 
give ——— on yesterday to some Democrat to enable him ‘‘to move to 
suspend rules for the purpose of giving the House an opportunity of consid- 
ering the question of the total of the internal-revenue tax on tobacco.” 
Your refusal to give this recognition, together with your letter of the 7th in- 
stant, deserves more than a ing notice. If two-thirds or moreof the House 
are in favor of such repeal, it was a grave responsibility for you to oppose such 
alarge mane of the Representatives of the people. Assuming, however, for 
pt ent, that the friends of the proposition constitute a less 


rds, their strength is certainly such that they ht to ha 
been permitted to test the sense of the House u > pail 


n the question, especially since 
the country is watching with intense interest the action of the House fa semmees 
thereto, and the constituents of a large number of the members of the House 
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motion, but we would vote cheerfully for the proposition whether made bya 
Demoorat or by a Republican. ; 

You assume in your letter to us that we ignored your communication of the 
3d instant, and had deliberately failed to make aresponse thereto, Our friends 
did not have an opportunity of considering that communication until Friday 
evening, the 4th instant. It wasof such a character as to require more than a 
formal reply. We called at your hotel the next day, Saturday, but, through no 
fault of yours or ours, we did not succeea in obtaining an interview until the 
day after. 

We believed that the friends of the repeal of the tobacco tax were so strong 
in the House that we would save to the oppressed tax-payers of this country an 
annual reduction of taxation to the extent of $28,000,000 if the motion for re- 
peal could be made ia the House on Monday of this week, the latest day when 
such a motion, to be effective under the rules, would be in order during the 
Forty-ninth Congress. The motion, if made during the last six days of the 
session, would almost certainly be too late to secure favorable consideration for 
the question in the Senate. s 

We did not anticipate refusal of recognition for the purpose intended. We 
understood you to say to us verbally that if you gave to any one of our friends 
the desired recognition, fair play all round would require you to give other 
Democrats an opportunity to make a like motion to pass some distinct proposi- 
tion having relation to a reduction of the tariff duties. To this we assented, 
You instanced as one such proposition the putting of salt on the free-list. We 
think thata revision of the tariff and of the internal-revenue laws can be attained 
from time to time by reforming the obvious and greater grievances of the two 
systems, and that we should rot refuse to make such reforms because sweeping 
changes have nut been practicable. 

The country is expecting to obtain from this Congress relief from the grievous 
burdens of taxation. If some of uscan not get all we want we should take what 
wecan get. Our single proposition for the repeal of the tax on tobacco was not 
intended and can not fairly be construed as intending to exclude from the con- 
sideration of the House “all other measures for the reduction of taxation.” We 
wished to obtain consideration for that proposition, but we were not pressing 
for the reduction of the internal-revenue taxes to the exclusion of other meas- 
ures for the revision and reduction of the tariff. 

A Democratic caucus can not successfully deal with “ the whole subject of rev- 
enue reduction”’ at this late stage of the session. That suggestion comes too 
late. If the caucus could have controlled the legislation of the Forty-ninth 
Congress from the beginning the country might have been much better off. If 
the Ilouse was considered competent to deal with the silver question, with the 
pension question, and with the oleomargarine question, free from the dictation 
of a Democratic caucus, we think it ought to be competent to deal with the ques- 
tion of a reduction of taxation. The caacus ought not now to be invoked to 
justify a policy of delay and non-action on this subject. 

We sincerely hope “some plan may yet be devised which will enable the House 
to consider the whole subject of revenue reduction ” and revision ‘in a spirit of 
fairness to all interests,” and in accordance with the letter and spirit of the plat- 
form of the national Democratic party adopted at the convention held at Chi- 
eago in 1884; and we assure you that we are ready to meet any of our Demo- 
cratic associates who are prepared to treat with us on such basis. 

JOHN 8S. HENDERSON, 
GEORGE D. WISE. 
SAM, J. RANDALL, 
Hon. J. G. CARLISLE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


This letter is somewhat in review of the situation; is disposed to dis- 
cussion, and is still professedly hopefulinspirit. Underthe same date, 
however, we have a letter more numerously signed by the gentlemen 
engaged with the Speaker in this dicker of principles, in this unnatural, 
unconstitutional attempt to legislate (if it was the purpose to agree) in 
regard to great economic questions freighted with the fortune, the des- 
tiny of the country, of vital interest to our people, they having in view 
only (how contemptible by way of comparison) the maintainance of 
their party in power for the places it gives them—even if their confer- 
ence had as exalted a purpose as that and, I freely admit, I doubt it. 

3ut let us come to the last letter in this remarkable series: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., February 8, 1887. 

Sin: The gentlemen present at our recent conference, representing States 
South, West,and North, were led to hope that the way had finally been opened 
for an agreement on a measure that could be generally supported by our politi- 
eal friends, and we sincerely regret, in view of the importance of the adoption 
by this Congress of some measure that would materially reduce the revenues 
and prevent the further accumulation of a Treasury surplus, that differences so 
wide as appear in your communication should still exist. It was hoped that a 
basis of compromise could be reached without requiring of any one a sacrifice 
of principle or of convictions entertained on the subject of tariff and internal 
taxes. To do this it is evident that those things respecting which radical dif- 
ferences exist in the minds of men must be excluded from a bill intended asa 
compromise measure. It was believed there could be found room inside of 
these limits for an agreement on a list of articles to be remitted to the free-list 
as well as upon many on which the tariff could be reduced, thereby effecting a 
material reduction of the revenues without injuring or endangering any import- 
ant industries or impairing the earnings of labor in this country. It is believed 
yet that such a measure ought to be agreed upon and carried through the House 
at this session. 

As to the items in the proposed bill on which it is claimed that an increase in 
the tariff would result, we have to say that the apparent increase arises in most 
instances from a change from ad valorem to specific duties, made in accordance 
with recommendations from the Treasury Department. The principal objectin 
making duties specific where they are now ad valorem is to prevent the decep- 
tion and dishonesty practiced by undervaluation,and while in fixing what is 
deemed to be fair specific equivalents an apparent increase may arise it is be- 
lieved to be apparent only and not real. However,on all these matters, inas- 
much as the proposed bill is not intended to be arevision of the tariff, but a bill 
for the reduction of revenues and the correction of certain inequalities only, we 
think there will be no difficulty in agreeing either to strike out of the bill such 
articles or to reduce the proposed rates so as to insure no increase in the actual 
duties in any case. A careful examination of the list shows, we think, that, ex- 
cept as to a very few articles, you are in error in the statement that the duty is 
increased. 

A CONCESSION THAT CAN NOT BE MADE. 


Certain of the things which you ask to be placed on the free-list, as proposed 
in the Morrison bill, raise at once those vital questions which have heretofore 
prevented harmonious action on the tariff question. As many of us believe 
that such astep, if carried to its logical conclusion, would be destructive of very 
many of our most important agricultural as well as mechanical industries, and 
as we are in this matter representing not only our own convictions but the in- 
terests of the people we represent, we could not, of course, make this conces- 
sion, and we did not expect to be asked to make it, 
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THE HEWITT BILL. 


With respect to the proposition to adopt a modification of the Hewitt bill in 
place of the administrative sections of the bill proposed by us it may be stated 
that the latter contains all of the administrative sevtions of House bill No. 7652 
(with certain verbal modifications) favorably reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee at the first session of the present Congress, except the section extend- 
ing the warehousing period, &c., which we did not adopt. Certain of the pro- 
visions since recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury have been added 
also, together with certain additional .provisions which we have deemed need- 
ful and think ought to be adopted. You say that the substitute which you recom- 
mend relates alone to the administrative features of the law, while that part of 
the measure submitted by us increases the rates of taxation. A careful compari- 
son and an analysis of the two measures does not, we think, sustain this state- 
ment. On the contrary, the administrative measures pro by us make cer- 
tain distinct reductions of rates which the bill presen by you does not, and 
in some instances it increases the rates. 


MARKED DIFFERENCES IN THE MEASURES. 


The most important difference between the administrative features of the two 
measures isin the section relating topevertngs witen, although embodied in the 
bill favorably reported by the Committee on Ways and Means at the last session, 
is now omitted from your bill. This section provides for the correction of the 
unfortunate phraseology of section 7 of the tariff act of March 3, 1883. Asis well 
known, that section was intended to except from duty charges for the packing 
cases used for the transportation of merchandise, but under the rulings and opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court and the Attorney-General a large of the value of 
the merchandise as purchased by the importer, or as ship by the consignor, 
is held to be non-dutiable under that section. The correction of this legislative 
blunder was regarded by the Treasury Department as the most important and 
essential feature of the bill proposed by Mr. Hewitt. 

In striking from the pro compromise measure the repeal of the tobacco 
tax, the tax on fruit brandies, alcohol used in the arts, weiss r, and the alter- 
native proposition to reduce the tax on all distilled spirits from 90 cents to 80 
cents a galicn, you eliminate from the bill all propositions to reduce internal- 
revenue taxes except the retail license provision, and this you do not in terms 
agree to. 

In lieu of these provisions in our bill you propose to repeal all statutes im- 

ing restrictions upon the sale of leaf’t tobacco by farmers and to modify the 
aws relating to storekeepers and gaugers at small distilleries and the destruc- 
tion of stills, also to modify the administrative feature< of the law relating tothe 
issue of warranta, &c. 
While to all these proposed modifications of the present law we readily as- 
sent, we do not see in them alone how the revenue is to be reduced. 


A DOUBLE OBJECT AIMED AT. 


Our object, in the matter of internal taxes, is twofold; first, to reduce the 
revenues, and second to relieve the le of vexatious and inquisitorial 
methods of taxation, and to do this without offering temptations to frauds or to 
the evasions of the law. Furthermore, in proposing the abolition or reduction 
of internal-revenue taxes, we believe we are acting in harmony with the prin- 
ciples and declarations of the Democratic national platform. The iuternal- 
revenue tax in that platform is declared to be a war tax, and the repeal of crush- 
ing war taxes is demanded. It has, moreover, been the policy of our Govern- 
ment after each war to abandon this form of taxation first, as evinced under 
administrations of Jefferson and Jackson; and a tax that requires an armed 
force to execute it can never be popularin a free country. 


A BROAD CHASM. 


Your demand that if the repeal of the tobacco tax or other internal taxes in 
whole or in part is insisted upon by us, then you and those acting with you will 
insist that “in the same bill an equal amount of reduction in revenue derived 
from customs” shall be made, if it presented otherwise debatable ected a 
compromise seems to us to forestall such action by your further demand that 
the reduction in the tariff shall be made upon such articles only as those with 
whom you are acting shall indicate. This is equivalent to saying at the outset 
that those holding different views from your own and the views of those acting 
with you shall be precluded from having any voice in determining what things 
duties shall be uced on. But,in the first place, internal taxes and customs 
have never stood on equal ground in our system of taxation. Tariff taxes have 
been og our chief reliance for revenue ; internal taxes have been the excep- 
tional taxes, 

In the next place, we hold it next to impossible to so adjust tariff rates as to 
secure a definite reduction of revenues, such as the re of reduction of an 
internal-revenue tax will produce. When a direct tax is we know 


a 


A CONFERENCE PROPOSED. 

Respecti our proposition tosubmit the measure proposed by ust ucne 
our political friend, “all ies to be bound by such action as it mer ie wet 
the subjects to which the bill relates,” is one, it seems to us, that ought not.) 
asked. The question is not a political question; it is nota party questio, «, 
Republicansdiffer on it asdo Democrats; the differences between us are 1... 
litical differences, but differences on important economic and industriai ....”” 
tions, and we submit that it is not usual in either party nor right to atten, ;. 
biad men by caucus action on such questions, and thereby not only to take ;... 
them their right and duty to act in accordance with their own conviction. » 
compel them to act contrary to their obligations as faithful represen 
the people who have sent them here. 

These, too, are the very matters respecting which we are attempting to «7.4 
acompromise. In lieu, therefore, ofa caucus we suggest that a committee com. 
posed of members representing different phases of the question mvyolyed jn 1). 
two measures under discussion should be appointed to take up these ditfere pcos 
ina spirit of fairness, with a view of coming together on a measure al) ¢1; «:),,. 
port, without either side being called upon to surrender convictions ort, »-... 
derelict in their duty to their constituents. We urge the suggestion of 4, i, 
ference the more because many of the gentlemen acting with us in the matter 
of internal taxes do not agree on all matters pertaining to the tariff 

In accordance with your fourth suggestion, hat in case no other arrangement 
is arrived at upon reasonable notice a motion be made to go into Committee of 
the Whole on bill 9,702, introduced by Mr. RANDALL at the last session of (.,. 
gress, we have to say that due notice will be given of the time when it jis ,,.,.. 

to make such a motion, so that it may be generally known. We ea) »,: 
owever, close this communication without expressing again the hope that a, 
agreement on a measure which our political friends can generally sup ort ; 
not yet impossible. 

Hon. Jomn G, CARLISLE, Speaker House of Representatives, 

The og ey was signed by 8. J. RANDALL, A. J. WAryer. 
B. HENLEY, WILLIAM McApoo, JNo. 8. HENDERSON, Grorce J). 
Wise, Epwarp J. Gay. 

I will call attention briefly to the issues between these contendin 
factions. Mr. RANDALL and his associates favor the abolition of the 
internal-revenue taxes upon domestic tobacco and the reduction of the 
taxes upon distilled spirits; the Speaker and those for whom he writ; 
resisting those propositions and favoring the repeal of the provision 
that experience has demonstrated are indispensable to the execution 


u OF 


enforcement of the revenue laws in respect to alcohol and tobacco. | 
will not dwell upon the minor issues between the two factions, as they 
only involve a certain license to cheat and defraud the Government, and 
doubtless our friends upon the other side would be able to reach an un- 
ee upon these points. I understand the correspondence to say 
as much, 

** The broad chasm’ claims attention and must have it. 

The Speaker, in his letter of February 3, gives, as an alternative 
proposition, ‘‘if the repeal of the internal-revenue tax upon manutac- 
tured tobacco, snuff, and cigars, in whole or in part, is made a con- 
dition upon which you and the gentleman with whom you are acting 
will be willing to agree to a reduction a tariff taxation, then we shal! 
insist that in the same bill an equal amount of reduction shall be made 
in the revenue received from customs, and this reduction shal! be made 
upon such articles as those with whom we (the Speaker) are ac: 
shall indicate.’? The Speaker should have furnished a list of those 
with whomand for whom he was acting. True, we know whi they are; 
but the record would be more complete, the history more inte: 
if it contained these names and the Congressional districts rej resent. 
The letter of Mr. RANDALL and his associates, of February >. con- 
fronting the Speaker’s proposition, reveals a ‘‘broad chasin.’ 
not wonder at it; and, gentlemen, if you have been sincere. ) 
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what the loss to the revenue will be; so when dutiable articles are placed on 
the free-list, but a reduction of the rates of duty may be followed by an increase 
in revenue and not a decrease. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


Between the two extremes of free trade on the one hand and a 
tariff or no trade on the other, there are three principles and ry 
the other of which must govern when duties are intelligently 
be represented by three lines. First, a horizontal line, representing 
rate laid upon all imports for the purpose of revenue only; next an 
line, representing maximum revenue, and, third, the line representing the dif- 
ference in the cost of production arising out of the different conditions under 
which production is carried on in this and other 


ibitory 
, one or 


of duty is now above the thus permitting 

arbitrarily raise prices to the consumer, without 

the imperative duty of Congress to reduce the tariff so as to 

bility of monopoly combinations to put up prices above 
Labor has no interest above the com ng 

ence in cost of peeeeeees but up to this point wage-earners 

cerned, and we believe that only by maintaining duties up 

portations in the production of which there is 

other countries can labor continue to receive the 

duces, which our industrial 

tems of other countries, 


party platform, recognizing this controlling 
ecessary reduction in taxation can and must be 
priving American labor of the ability to compete successfull 
and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be 
creased cost of which may exist in 
wages existing in this country.”’ In the face of 
of political events which have 
taining this p we would not 
Sn of our 3 poe tee awe 
ure, it can ee us. 
Suaten ot one ond a eres . 
vening mportant prin All that 
tion to meet the question fairly and deal 
not of politics. 
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not bridge it. One factionof the Democratic party must go dow», «0 
I do not doubt which it will be. | 
Do you say the Speaker was arrogant? I grantit. Contemptuouso! 

your rights, I grant; and that which he proposed is without pari!'«! in 
American politics or legislation: that he and his friends alone should 
indicate the articles upon which a reduction of our customs cuties 
should be had, without the advice or influence of their party asso, 
much less of the very respectable Republican minority heir. 
Messrs. RANDALL, WARNER, HENLEY, McADoo, HENDER~0s.\\ Is E, 
Gay, and their associates may not look to us, to the Republican side 0! 
the House, for help. The Democracy of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Calor, 
New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, Virginia, and Loulsian. ate 
now informed by official letter that on this question of protection. be- 
tween our Democratic administration, this and the next Democratic 
Hi and a coterie of Democratic statesmen here, there yaw’ > broad, 
deep, passable chasm; this coterie holds so many seats here that oe 
are a balance of power between the two great parties. They intluence 
votes enough in the last national election to control it. eS 
Their constituencies and voters were deceived by their speeches 110 
the belief that the Democratic party was and that Mr. Cleveland's a\- 
ministration would be in favor of the protection of American inly~ 
oh Se gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
RANDALL] boasted during the t Congress that in the last na 
tional campaign the dominant wing of his party sent him to New Yor’ 
ont otis States, where they did not dare to g0 Geemeelves 
their f-ee-trade doctrines. And no one was found in the 
ne to deny that New York was carried in 1984 on these false pre- 
tenses. 
But, 


tlemen, partnership seems at last dissolved ; the foot- 
hold in the ae party that you have so long precariously | 
by makeshifts you are now forced to surrender, and you must stan 
not upon the order of your going but go at once, unless you will meekly 
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consent that the Speaker and the Administration may settle the ques- 
tion of the protection to be continued to American industries with 
your votes, but without your advice or the exercise of any judgment 
or discretion on your part. And ‘“‘whatare you going todo about it?”’ | 
The offices are on the other side of the ‘‘chasm.’’ Do you think it | 
very deep and broad after all? Are you quite sure there is a chasm? 
Next December will you not go into a caucus, foreordained from the 
beginning to make the present Speaker his own successor? We shall | 
see! Time will tell! 

The protectionists, or that there may be no mistake, the tariff Democ- 
racy of the States I have named, from this correspondence, have received | 
notice that they must depend upon the Speaker and his (to them) un- 
known friends for the protection of their indust ics, or else accept their 
complete destruction without a murmur or a protest. 

The Speaker must have believed his letters to have been in accord 
with the views of the Administration. Who imagines for a moment 
that the Speaker would have given them to the public if the policy he 
indicates is not to be adopted by the President towards the Speaker's 
correspondents? We all do know that these letters are in line with the 
President’s messages and with Mr. Manning’s reports. Who has heard 
a whisper of dissent from the White, House? Mr. Manning, on the 
20th of May last, in his letter tendering his resignation to the Presi- 
dent, says: 

— present tariff laws are a needless oppression, instead of an easy bur- 
en. 

I charge that the Speaker and the Administration are in accord upon 
this question; and who of those who signed these communication to the 
Speaker will contradict it? Here and now I give them the opportu- 
nity. 

They state the question fairly when they characterize it as a ‘‘ broad 
chasm,’ and in too evident alarm protest, ‘‘this is equivalent to say- 
ing at the outset, that those holding different views from your [ Mr. 
CARLISLE’s] friends shall be precluded from having any voice in deter- 
mining what things duties shall be reduced on.’’ Gentlemen, you 
understood the Speaker—and I believe he intended that you should; 
the party lash is to be applied. Again I refer you to the President’s 
messages, and the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, as well as 
to his letter. Is it not obvious to you that the Administration is to 
support the Speaker and his friends? 

I have expressed a doubt if at the commencement or at any point | 
in the correspondence the parties expected to agree upon a measure for | 
the reduction of our revenues, and I now charge it to be a fact that 
they did not, without fear of contradiction by the responsible parties. 
The Morrison bill was introduced here to reduce customs duties, as he 
estimated, only $25,000,000, and was so proposed and prepared that, 
under our rules, we could not under or by it reduce internal-revenue 
taxes. The Treasury Department recommended a reduction of $125,- 
000,000; nowhere does the administration favor the reduction of the 
internal-revenue taxes. Exclusive of the duties on sugars, the removal 
of which the administration opposes, the reduction of customs taxes 
$125,000,000 will place upon the free-list every article for consump- 
tion produced in the United States. Neither the administration or the 
dominant faction dare attempt that. 

The Speaker offered to go to the consideration of Mr. RANDALL’s 
bill, when the whole question of customs and internal-revenue reduc- 
tion would by its terms be before the House, and Mr. KANDALL did 
not accede to the proposition. Who believes that there was ever any 
possibility of his acceding, or that the Speaker would consent to the re- 
duction or abolition of the revenue from manufactured tobacco? Was 
this correspondence anything more than a piece of diplomacy, thinly 
disguised, not for the purpose of reaching an arrangement, but to ena- 
ble these gentlemen to get before their respective constituencies the fact 
of a failure to agree as the fault of the other wing of the party; or was 
it, still more contemptible, a struggle for popular favor, involving the 
absolute surrender of the people’s interests? 

There has been no day when a bill for the reduction of both customs 
and internal revenue would not have obtained consideration, but the 

tlemen upon the other side have not permitted any such bill to be 
Gonghe before the House for consideration. 

The controlling forces in the Democratic majority here have been 
willing to go upon record in this correspondence, refusing reduction 
unless one faction surrendered to the other the right to voice or vote 
their eee eee or the preferences and sentiments of their 
constituency, refusing any consideration whatever to the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber. The ence was conducted upon 
the understanding that Republicans should be excluded from the con- 
sidefation of the question. The capital, the labor, the intelligence, 
the constituencies that have achieved the present prosperity of the coun- 
try were to go unrepresented. The question was to be settled by a 
dicker, a e between party chieftains in a committee-room, away 
from the light of day. Gentlemen, {me to thank you that you 
have made this correspondence pu It places the responsibility 

belongs. 








where it 


While my surprise at the temerity of the proceeding is boundless, 
my gratification is equally so. You have refused to permit us even to 


| proper adjustment of the revenues to the wants of 


must be in the affirmative. 
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aid you in the reduction of the revenues, and have confessed to the 
country that you can not agree how to do it, and therefore can not do 





it; though incompetent, your obstinacy is potent to prevent action. 


At last we have this party of hollow, empty profession before the 
country in its true character. 

The last tariff legislation was aecomplished by the Forty-seventh 
Congress, where the Republican party were in a majority by about a 
half a dozen votes. It looks now as if there would be no more rev- 
enue legislation until the people again restore that great party to 
power. To the Fifty-first Congress, then, must the people look for the 
the Government and 
for continuing protection to American industry. 


Oklahoma. 


SPEECH 


OB 


JAMES H. 


OF ILLINOIS, 


HON. WARD, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, December 18, 1886, 


On the bill (I. R. 7217) to provide for the organization of the Territory of Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARD, of Illinois, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The principal questions that this House ought to well 
consider before this bill is put upon its final passage are: 

First. Is the design of this bill expedient? ‘ 

Second. Are the objects therein contained equitable; does the bill 
deal fairly with the Indian? 

Third, Has this bill merit sufficient to receive the support of fair- 
minded and just jurists? 

And, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the answer to all these questions 
And, as one member locking towards the 
advancement of his country, and without wishing injustice done to the 
red man, | heartily support this measure. I believe it will civilize him, 
educate him, Americanize him. 

Sir, all legislation should be for the benefit of the masses, without 
regard to color or condition. 

In our consideration of this bill, that truth should not be lost sight 
of. It should be kept specially prominent. The necessities of both 
the red and the white man, the demands of commerce, and the destiny 
of civilization on this continent must be considered. The troublesome 
Indian problem is rapidly approximating solution in the advancing 
strides of civilization, and the Indian can neither stem nor stay that 
encroachment. The moral feature has nothing to do with the case, 
The right or wrong of either party in the century-conflict is now an in- 
significant factor in the problem. From the Eastern to the Western 
margin of the world the onward, irresistible march of the Caucasian 
has been the ‘‘ manifest destiny ’’ settling all proprietary rights. We 
can not, if we would, stop that march. 

In the great family of man we as the stronger should protect the 
weaker, and common philanthropy suggests that in the case of the In- 
dian, as affected by that onward march, we so shape our legislation 
that the tramp of civilization’s soldiery may not exterminate. We 
should study to soften the inevitable. We can not stop to weep over 


| the anomaly in history that the path of our boasted civilization has 


been wet with tears—too often with blood. The weaker has been 
trampled under and sometimes annihilated. In this instance the his- 
tory of the past century teaches that the salvation of the weaker tribes 
who have peopled this continent depends immediately upon their as- 
similation with the great citizenship of the stronger. Utter annihila- 
tion of the Indians can only be prevented by absorption. If the red 
men are the “‘ wards of the Government’’ then Government should 
save them from extermination. 

Sir, it is idle for gentlemen to talk about “‘original rights.’”’ Sickly 
sentimentality will not stem nor stop the tide of civilization. The cele- 
brated jurist, the world-accepted Kent, has settled the proprietary ques- 
tion of Indian title. In volume3, pages 377-400, in his chapter on the 
“* Foundation of title to land,’’ he lays down the axiom that— 


It is the destiny and duty of the human race to subdue the earth and till the 
ground. * * And if unsettled and sparsely scattered tribes show no dispo- 
sition to perform that duty, their right to keep some of the fairest portions of the 
earth as a wilderness, simply for hunting, becomes utterly inconsistent with 
the civilization and moral improvement of mankind. 

If such a people will usurp more territory than they can subdue and cultivate, 
they have no right to complain if a nation of cultivators put in a claim for a part, 
and confines the natives within narrower limits. 


He specifically applies this argument to the establishment of the 
French and English colonies in North America as being entirely lawful, 
because of this duty of mankind totill the whole earth. Discovery was 
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conquest. Conquest is the basis of all government title to land. And 
it is now too late to question the validity of such title, for it is the 
foundation of all real property. 

“Ifthe hunter state is a necessity to the Indian, then,’ says the 
above-quoted authority, ‘‘let him be confined to the narrow limits 
necessary to the hunter state.’’ And he but echoes the decisions of 
Chalmers, Vattel, and other legal writers. 

So much for the sentimentality that would upset and disturb title 
to all real property on this continent, or wrest that title from Govern- 
ment and vest it in the Indian. 

But, sir, for the benefit of these sentimentalists, let me assure them 
that this bill does not propose to rob the Indian of a single acre of his 
present reservation. It is no longer hunting-grounds, for the approach 
of civilization has destroyed the game; so the red hunter does not 
claim it for that ‘‘ecessary state.’’? He can not till it; more, he does 
not and can not « cupy it. But it lays there a broad ocean of wasting 
grass. It isa bar to commerce because of the blind policy of the Gov- 
ernment, which, until the last Congress, forbade the construction of a 
railroad through the Indian Territory without the consent of the In- 
dian councils—checking the commerce of sixty million people to satisfy 
a handful of Indians. 

The world’s commerce stopped by the barrierof this missing link in 
transportation. From the Lakes tothe Gulf, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific—north, south, east, and west—sixty million people crippled in 
their commercial rights in order that seventy-five thousand Indians 
may keep asa desert wild thousands of acres of land that should thrill 
with the music of industry and progress. 

The report for 1886 of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, pages 
428 and 429, gives to the Indian reservations of Indian Territory 
4,741,038 acres of tillable land, of which the Indians cultivated last 
year 26,098 acres and the Government 731 acres. Hereis over 4,000,- 
000 acres of idle land, untilled for want of white labor, and all of it 
reported by the commissioners as tillable land, inside the Indian reser- 
vations of this Territory. Kent had in mind just such vast territories 
as this idle waste, kept so by a few nomads, when he forever settled 
the legality of civilization’s stepping in and reseuing it to industry. 

What are the facts in the case? There are over 41,000,000 acres of 
land in the Indian Territory, and a great part of it untrodden by foot 
of man. 

The “five civilized tribes’’—-Cherokees, Seminole, Creek, Chicka- 
saw, and Choctaw tribes—occupy the eastern, northeastern, and south- 
eastern borders. A few scattered tribes adjoin them. The Cheyenne 
and Arapahoes have their reservation on the western border, and all 
between a waste of grass, and comprising the portion proposed by this 
bill for the new territory. 

Commissioner Atkins, in his 1886 report, gives the following popu- 
lation in Indian Territory: 


Cheyenne and Arapaho agency... 
Kroma, Comanche, and Wichita 


Ponca, Pawnee, and Otoe 
IEE snupenanennccctietiinint 
Te re Ce I vecernepncensetamcurienctiness-necnanenaecumstniaaate 


The same report gives the number of acres of land in Indian Terri- 
tory at 41,102,546. Divide this rich heritage among this population 
and you give to each 541 acres anda fraction. Every Indian and squaw 
and papoose 541 acres of land! Verily a happy hunting-ground—a 
hunting-ground without game! Not a buffalo to shake his shaggy 
mane in all this wilderness of waste ! 

The bill lately passed by Congress giving lands in severalty to In- 
dians has settled it that 160 acres of ground to each adult and 80 acres 
to each minor child is sufficient for the necessities of the Indians—more, 
sir, than they can or will till and render productive. 

The principles involved in this bill, under section 8, and guaranteed 
by the ‘‘lands in severalty’’ bill, enacted this farther 
et in favoring the Indian. After allowing him to locate his quota as 

ve may please, and have the first pick of the soil, it offers to ey, him 
for the surplus of the land. Such munificence would make Indi- 
ans of Indian Territory the richest people, as a whole, in the world. 

But, sir, this bill does not propose to divide all of Territory. 
It simply takes the waste lands unoccupied by the Indian and compris- 
ing in all 17,044 square miles, or 11,583,295 acres, embracing the 
Cherokee Strip or Outlet of 9,410 square miles, or 6,022,855 acres; Okla- 
homa, amounting to 2,934 square miles, or 1,887,800 acres, and the 
Public Land Strip, 4,700 square miles, or 3,672,640 acres. 

And, sir, I will here state that Oklahoma was 
Creek and Seminole purchase, and was by them 
States, and the Secretary of the Interior reports it cio That 
Cherokee Outlet was ceded by the Cherokees to the United States in 
1866, and $300,000 of the purchase money has been The Govern- 
ment, however, reserved to the Cherokees the to use it as ‘‘an 
outlet’’ to the salt fields and hunting west—a use no 
needed or utilized. And that the Pa Land Strip was ceded 
‘Texas to the United States in 1860. It is, however, in disputed title, 
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consequently has no jurisdiction, and no one owns it; hence its ti{|» 
‘‘No Man’s Land,” or as on the Government map, ‘Public La); 
Strip.”’ - 
Now, sir, as to the effect of such legislation upon the whites, for jg; 
only benefits the Indian it would be class legislation. Our people on 
clamoring for homes. Our over-crowded cities are producing Ja}, 
riots, mobbism, anarchy, and all the miseries of landless, homelecs 
idle poor. The minds and hearts of statesmen are burdened searehjy+ 
for a remedy for these evils. sis 
House these homeless ones on this surplus 17,044 square miles. |, 
the land teem with the hum of labor, people it with industrialists. ¢). 
lighten it with school-houses and churches, touch it with the 
progress, and make the wilderness blossom like the rose. Drain yoy 
crowded cities of their surplus people and make of this a State, “yj; 
surplus 17,044 square miles or 11,583,295 acres of land divided jy; 


wan 


homesteads would create homes for thousands of American citizey 
Many of our people have been so long knocking to he a 
that Territory that, if this bill should become a law, a 
spring up there as if by the magic of a night, and by 0) 
Territory you also benefit the Indian. 

Take, for instance, the Cherokees, many of whom are { 
in all that makes up civilization; they have churches and s 
Those thus advanced were and are in daily contact with 
rounded by white enlightenment. So much has been « 

Cherokees by limited contact with white advancement. 

An agent for the Indian Defense Association lately visited | 
Territory, and says in his report, speaking of the Chickasa) 
people are slowly but surely progressing in industrial arts a: 
eral education.”’ 

Do not forget, sir, that these Chickasaw Indians have been in éa 
contact with white civilization for a number of years. LHe sp 
similarly of the Creeks—another of the five civilized nations—and o; 
their progress, by the fact evident of the influence of white men’s 
amples in industry and economy. 

The sore problem of what shall we do with the Indian finds apt s- 
lution in that sorer problem so happily solved by President Li: 
treatment of the negroes. With onestrokeof his pen four million slaves 
were made freedmen—citizens—and they have flourished under that 
treatment. 

So treat the Indian. Let him reserve his homestead. Buy his sur- 
plus lands. Protect and check him with the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship. Give him the franchise when you give him ahome. (1 
zenize him, make him afree man. Let the ballot lift him still hig! 
And throw around him the restraints as well as the protection of law. 

Homes for the homeless is what this bill promises the white man. 
A thrifty, busy, prosperous State where now is a wilderness is prom- 
ised for the country. Unimpeded commerce to our sixty million o/ 
people is the promise to the nation. 

And, sir, as to the law in the case: There is a large portion of the In- 
dian Territory embraced in these 17,044 square miles upon which neither 
Indians or whites are settled and have no legal rights to settle, but with- 
outauthority they are leased to cattle syndicates. And these ‘‘Jeases”’ 
are from Indians who by statute law of the United States have no a0- 
thority to sell or lease a foot of the reservations allotted to th 
they are so leased and are thus occupied. 

In 1883 the Cherokees leased to the Cherokee Live-Stock Associa- 
tion 6,000,000 acres of land west of 96° (or Indian meridian) known as 
the Cherokee Outlet, and located within this proposed territory, no'- 
withstanding the statute declares such lease to be illegal, « 
torney-General has since decided. 

This lease gave, for $100,000 per annum, 6,000,000 acres of the finest 

land in the world to the Cherokee Strip Live-Stock As ociation. 

This Cherokee Outlet comprises a part of the public domain dese 
in the bill before us for consideration, and to which I have above rele’ 

These 6,000,000 acres of land were ceded by the Cherokees to the 
United States, July 19, 1866, and is most unquestiénably public © 
main. Yet it is unoccupied by Indians or whites, except by the cate 
barons, who lease it at $100,000 per annum from the Indians. 
set million acres of land desecrated by dedication to cattle and cow- 

ys! 

These millions of acres of the people’s domain are being leased ont 
to cattle barons contrary to section 2116 of the Revised Statutes, wait 
is as follows, to wit: 


No ee ay Lp or other conveyance of lands,or of any title or 
claim E earee ot atees or tribe of Indians, shall be o! ee 
ity in law or ity, unless the same be made by treaty or convention emi''™ 
into pursuant to the Constitution. 


lmitted into 


we 


This unoccupied 17,044 square miles of land is nearly 11 the center 
of this Union. It lies upon the path of commerce over the conunc®’ 
It is a vacant waste because of its inoceupancy, except by ¢:t'' vm 
cow-boys as I have stated, but admirably adapted by nature © 5" 
of soil, climate, and mineral wealth for a prosperous territory. 210" 
sands of our producers are clamoring for homes and leave to {\' °*" 
soil. Here it lays, waiting for them. This bill proposes to grant th" 
the legal right to make of it a great State. And why object to 1°" 
concession ? 
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Pleuro-Pnaeumonia. | 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 23, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7208) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the establishment of a bureau of animal industry, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 29, 188i— 

Mr. SPRINGER said: 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: This bill has beenattacked by gentlemen on both sides | 
of the House as being unnecessary and also unconstitutional. The | 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] have both asserted that it violates the Con- 
stitution, and Article IV of the amendments has been quoted for the 
purpose of fortifying that position. The article quoted by the gentle- | 
man from Tennessee has reference only to criminal prosecutions. 

The article is as follows: ‘‘The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated, and no warrant shall issue but 
upon. probable cause,’’ &c. Probable cause of what? Of guilt. It 
prohibits unreasonable searches. It was never supposed to apply to | 
those questions which relate to the public health, and it has never been 
quoted in that connection, so far as I know,until to-day. This bill re- 
lates to another subject entirely, and has no reference whatever to the 
provision in the Constitution which is designed to protect the citizen 
from persecution on account of alleged criminal offenses. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can not yield, Mr. Chairman; I have no time. 
I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee to that 
maxim with which he is undoubtedly familiar, salvs populi suprema est 
lex. I have never known an occasion, sir, where the public health re- 
quired the intervention of extraordinary power, that power was not 
found to exist adequate to tle demands of the occasion. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suppose, then, that if a man has a contagious. 
disease, you can do anything you please on his premises without con- 
stitutional warrant ? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Constitution does not require a warrant to 
issue in order to authorize an officer to board a vessel entering our ports, 
search it to ascertain whether there is a contagious disease aboard, or 
to hold the vessel in quarantine until the danger has passed. In the 
gentleman’s own State, sir, when the yellow fever raged in Memphis, 
the agents of the General Government went there and exercised ex- 
traordinary powers in order to prevent the spread of the disease. They 
did it with the consent of the gentleman from Tennessee, no doubt, and 
when pleuro-pneumonia shall invade his State, the power of the Gen- 
eral Government will be there, under the provisions of this bill, to 
protect his property and that of his fellow-citizens, as it was there to 
protect them against the contagion of yellow fever. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WARNER] has asserted 
that no intelligent farmer in the United States desires this legislation. 
My friend from Ohio has not been reading the papers recently. If he 
will look over the newspapers which have been received by him but 
which he has probably been unable to find time to examine, he will 
discover that the following associations of ‘‘ intelligent farmers’’ in this 
country have asked for legislation upon this subject: 

The Consolidated Cattle Growers’ Association of the United States, 
embracing in its membership the American Short-Horn Breeders’ Associ- 
ation. 

The American Holstein Breeders’ Association. 

The American Hereford Breeders’ Association. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club. 

The American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association. 

The Illinois State Board of Agriculture. 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 

The Iowa State Board of Agriculture. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 

The Iowa Improved Stock- ers’ Association. 

The Iowa Short-Horn Association. 

The Kansas Short-Horn Association. 

The Ohio Short-Horn Association. 

The Farmers’ Congress. 

The Nevada Live-Stock Association. 

The Missouri Short-Horn Association. 

The Chicago Live-Stock Ex 

The Wyoming Cattle-Growers’ Association. 

The Montana Cattle-Growers’ Association. 

_ ee Association. 

ew State Board of Agriculture, and a t number of 
local organizations throughout the United States. — ; 











The Miller bill, having the same object in view, is also indorsed by 
joint resolutions of 

The tinaois Legislature. 

Tne Michigan Legislature. 


The Kansas Legislature. . 

By Col. R. G. Head, president of the International Range Associa- 
tion. . x 

J. N. Simpson, president of the Texas Cattlemen’s Association, and 
many others. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the associations and individuals in the 
United States which have petitioned Congress for some measure of relief 
upon this very subject and during this very session. ; 

In addition to the numerous petitions received members are in re- 
ceipt of letters from promine:t breeders and farmers. To show the 
feeling among farmers on this subject, I will print in my remarks the 
following letter from Messrs. James N. Brown’s Sons, of Grove Park 
Farm, near Berlin, Sangamon County, well-known stock-breeders in 
Illinois: 


| The Minnesota Legislature. 
OF 
| 


Berurs, Iiy., Janvery 28, 1887. 
DEAR Sir: We, as well as a large majority of’ the cattle-men and farmers of 


our State, are very anxious that some measure may be passed by the present 
Congress for the protection of our cattle from pleuro-pneumonia by proper 
quarantine and any other regulations that may tend to suppress it wherever it 


may spring up; and in order that the owners of cattle may promptly report any 
disease among their herds, it is very proper and right that the owners of afflicted 
herds may be compensated for losses that may occur. The cattle interests of our 
country are vitally interested in the matter and feel that, since they are large 
bearers of the burdens of taxation, their Representatives in Congress should do 
all in their power for them at this time. The Miller bill fills the bill, and we 





} earnestly hope that you take a warm interest in its success, 


Hoping that you are quite well, we remain as ever, 

Yout friends, , e 
JAMES N. BROWN’S SONS. 

Ilion, Wu. M. Sprincer, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. CUTCHEON. Are not those all, or nearly all, organizations con- 
nected with the breeding of blooded stock, which would bring a high 
price under this bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Many of them are, but all the live-stock organi- 
zations in the United States are represented, and the cattle interests 
everywhere are deeply interested in this legislation. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. Those gentlemen will get a high price for 
their stock if any of them have to be destroyed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Stock Exchange of Chicago, which formerly 
resisted legislation of this kind, is now petitioning Congress for eflicient 
legislation on this subject. In addition to the action of the cattle- 
growers’ associations I call attention tothe action of the State Board of 
Agriculture of the State of Illinois, which represents the farmers of that 
State. Among the resolutions recently adopted by that association I 
call special attention to the following: 

That in view of the nature and importance of this bill nothing should be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of affording prompt measures of relief, and we are of 
the opinion that the general welfare of the people of these United Siates impera- 
tively requires this legislation. 

Here are the resolutions in fall, which I will ask to have printed as 
a part of my remarks: 

Resolutions adopted by the Illinois State Board of Agriculture, January 4, 1887, 

Whereas the continued existence of contagious pleuro-pneumonia among cat- 
tle in this country is due solely to the failure of the National Government in 
maintaining proper quarantine regulations on the seaboard; and 

Whereas said disease has now, in the opinion of prominent veterinary surgeons, 
gotsuch foothold as to seriously affect a great business industry and threaten 
a serious interruption to interstate and foreign commerce in cattle; and 

Whereas State laws alone have seemed to be unayailing in dealing with this 
disease: Therefore, 

Resolwed, That we regard it as the duty of the Congress of the United States 
to speedily enact a proper law for the suppression of all contagious diseases 
among cattle in the United States, placing the execution of such a law in the 
hands of able and energetic business men, whose sole efforts and energies shall 
be directed to the one task. 

Resolved, Thatin view of the nature and importance of this subject, nothing 
should be permitted to stand in the way of affording prompt measures of re- 
lief, and we are of the opinion that the gencral welfare of the people of the 
United States imperatively require this legislation. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to each member of Congress 
from Illinois, and that each individual member of this board is hereby re- 
quested to write a personal letter to his Representative, urging him to support 
the bill for the suppression of exotic diseases, introduced by Senator MILLER 
and Delegate Carry. 


I have also a joint resolution passed by the Legislature of I)linois, the 
greatest agricultural State in the Union, a body containing a large num- 
ber of intelligent farmers. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. The newspapers—— 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, sir, not controlled by the newspapers. The 
gentleman impeaches the intelligence of the legislators of the State of 
Illinois when he assumes that they are controlled by the newspapers. 

Mr. WARNER, of Ohio. That is where the gentleman is getting 
his authorities and his constitutional law. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Legislature of the State of Illinois, com- 
posed of farmers and the representatives of farmers, have adopted this 
joint resolution: 


Joint resolution adopted by the thirty-fifth General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, 

Whereas the existence of contagious pleuro-pneumonia among cattle in the 
United States is the result of negligence upon the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in failing to enact and enforce proper quarantine measures on the sea- 
board; and 

Whereas the various States and Territories of the Union have, for their own 
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protection, been compelled to resort to embarrassing 
thereby seriously obstructing interstate commerce ; an 

Whereas this disease has during the past two years made rapid progress in 
spite of the utmost endeavor of State authorities : Therefore, 

iesolved by the senate (the house concurring herein), That we do hereby u upon 
Congress the speedy enactment of the biil now pending in the Uni States 
Senate for the suppression of exotic contagious diseases among cattie, to the end 
that one of our greatest business industries may be relieved from an impending 
ca amity, that the meat supply of the nation may be saved from losses which 
would directly affect every consumer of meat, and that the foreign stigma now 
attaching to one of our principal articles of export may be removed. 

RK solved, That the vigurous measures proposed in the Miller bill should be 
made to apply only to diseases of foreign origin, and not to the common d 
to which the cattle of the United States are subject, and which are only equiva- 
lent to the ordinary dangers to which other branches of business are subjected. 

Adopted by the senate January 12, 1887, and concurred in by the house of 
representatives January 13, 1887. 


A certificate in due form is attached, signed by Henry D. Dement, 
secretary of state. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Is not the Senate bill which is referred to in that 
resvlution entirely different from this? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is much more radical and thorough than this. 
It goes farther than this bill goes. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of members of the House to the 
fact that all the farmers’ associations of the United States, embracing 
the great bulk of the intelligent farmers oi this whole country, are pe- 
titioning Congress to pass some effective measure for the suppression of 
this contagious disease, which is threatening to destroy one of the great 
industries of the country. 

Now, gentlemen who are quibbling about constitutional limitations 
may make a serious mistake. The farmers in the country comprise 
one half of the population of the United States. Their interests are 
immense, and especially their interests as involved in this question. 
lf gentlemen suppose the intelligent farmers of this country are not in 
favor of the extirpation of this cattle disease through the agency of the 
Government of the United States they are acting undeg_an erroneous 
impression. The farmers will learn who are their friends, and will also 
learn who are hostile to or indifferent as to their interests. Whensome 
gentlemen are candidates for re-election they may find it difficult to 
explain their records on this bill. 

Here the hammer fell. } 


quent regulations, 


The Trade-Dollar. 
SPEECH 
HON. SAMUEL J. RANDALL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE “F REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 12, 1887, 
On the bill (S. 199) for the retirement and recoinage of the trade-dollar. 


Mr. RANDALL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a question within narrow limits. The prin- 
ciple involved is whether a great Government like this should irject 
into the circulation of the country a coin and thereatter refuse to re- 
deem it at the value for which it was issued. 

It should not be considered as to whether it is inside or outside of the 
limits fixed by the coinage law which authorized what is known as the 
standard dollar. I would prefer not to involve it in that connection, 
but permit it to be in excess of what the law provides in that respect. 
I have lived long enough to get rid of some of my graver apprehensions 
as to silver coinage. lauglenes and cries of “‘ Good !’’] 

It has been said here that this is a proposition to vote money out of 
the Treasury into the pockets of individuals—of speculators. It is not 
a matter of consequence to me whether Jew or gentile, individual or 
corporation, holds these trade-dollars. Theoriginal benefit was 
in some degree to the bullion owner; but the very moment Gov- 
ernment sent this coin out among its citizens as a coin of the United 
States, and the citizens in the in of their commodities used it 
as a measure of value among themselves, the matter of profit ceased to 
be a factor. 

There are about two millions, if I am advised correctly, of these dol- 
lars held by banks, and the balance, or about five and a half mi 
are held by individuals. The Government should meet its ob‘igations 
with reference to them. To my mind the principle of honesty is in- 
volved in behalf of their redemption, whether they were issued under 
the legal-tender clause or not; they were actually issued as money 
the Government and used as such by the people, and therefore it is, in 
my judgment, right that the Government of the United States, as I said 
when I began, id take back its own coins issued by virtue of its 
own laws, which laws compelled the citizen to take them at a fixed 


ey exactly the same rate at which it required the citizens to take 
em. 


(Here the hammer fell. ] 


Agricultural Experiment Stations. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES D. BRADY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 26, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 2933) to establish agricultural experiment stations in con- 
nection with the colle established in the several States u 
of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplemen 


Mr. BRADY said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire in the first place to invite attention to House 
bill 2933, known as the *‘ Hatch agricultural experiment-station bil!” 
which is as follows, the amendments to said bill agreed upon by the 
Committee on Agriculture being in italics: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
America in Congress assembled, That in order toaid the Department of Aerial, 
ure in acquiring and diffusing ae gtepe of the United States useful and 
practical information on subjects con with agriculture, and to promote sci- 
entific investigation and experiment ting the principles and applications 
of agricultural science, there shall be established, in connection with the college 
or colleges in each State established, or which may hereafter be established. in 
accordance with the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, entitledAn act 
donating public lands to the several States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” or any of the sup- 
plements to said act, or such college which has been or may hereafter be established 
and operated under the laws of any Territory in conformity with the provisions of this 
act, a de mt to be known and designated as an ‘‘agricultural experiment 
station :”’ Provided, That in any State in which two such colleges have been or 
may be so established the (= ee hereinafter made to such State shal! be 

SS such colleges, unless the Legislature of such State shail 
erwise direct. 
Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said riment stations to con- 
duct original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants and 
animals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, with the remedies 
for the same; the chemical com m of useful plants at their different stages 
of growth; the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued under 
ing series of ae Se capacity of new plants or trees for acc\imation 
within the isothermal its represented by the climate of the several stations 
and their vicinity; the analysis of soils and water; the chemical composition 
of manures, natural or artificial, with experiments designed to test their com- 
parative effects on crops of different kinds; the jon and value of grasses 
and fo plants; the com tion and digestibility of the different kinds of 
estic animals; scientific and economic questions involved in the 
uction of butterand cheese; and cabaibenmantbeper experiments bear- 
ng directly on the agricultural industry of t‘e United States as may in each case 
be deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs of 
the ive States and Territories. 

Sec. 3. That the said experiment stations shall be under the direction and con- 
tro! of the trustees or other governing body of such colleges, who shall have 
power to appoint a director and such assistants as may in each case be neces- 
sary. 

Sno. 4. That in order to secure, as faras icable, uniformity of methods and 
results in the work of said stations, it ibe the duty of the United States (om- 
missioner of Agriculture to determine annually astandard of valuation of the in- 
gredients of commercial fertilizers, oo which the analysis of such fertilizers, 
as far as made by said stations, shall be based; to furnish forms,as far as prac- 
ticable, for the tabulation of results of investigation or experiments; to indi- 
cate, from time to time, such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most impor- 
tant; and, in general, tofurnish such advice and assistance as wil] best promote 
the purposes of this act; but nothing herein contained shall be construed to au- 
thorize said Commissioner to control or direct the work or management of any 
such station except as to the standard of valuation of commercial fertilizers. It 
shall be the duty of each of said stati annually,on or before the Ist day of 
February, to e to the governor of the in which it is located 
a full and detailed report of its including a statement of receipts and 
ex a copy of which report shall be sent to each of said stations, to the 
Tia Agricultare,and to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. San 

Sec. 5. That in order to make the results of the work of said stations imme- 
diately useful, they shall publish at least once in every three months bulletins 
or reports of one copy of which shall be sent to each newspaper in the 

and Territories in which they are respectively located, and to such indi- 
viduals actually engaged in farming as may request the same, and as far as the 
means of the station will bulletins or reports and the annual re- 
ports of said stations shall be transmitted in the mails of the United States free 
of charge oe pene ae such regulations as the Postmaster-General may 
from time to —- ’ 

Src. 6. That for of paying the salaries and wages of the director 

of said stations, and the necessary expenses of conducting 

ting and distributing the results as 
the sum of $15,000 annum is hereby apprepeess - 
uarterly yments, on the Ist da 

each State and aN delet end Oceober in q Marte treasurer or other officer 
duly appointed by the aforesaid boards of trustees to receive the same; the first 
be on the Ist day of July, 1886; but no such payment shall be 
any Smuion eats the trustees or other governing body of the college at 
shall have executed, under their corporate es 
Secretary yt ae 4 the United States an agreement 
aaietaser this for the sole and exclusive purpose 
directed, and to maintain a farm of at least 25 acres 
a shall also have executed —} _ = 
with two sufficient sure- 

eee Fam ak Se erry. 

and accounting for all moneys so re- 

first annual appropriation so received 

one-fifth may be expended in the erec- 
agement, repair of a building or buildings necessary for carrying © 

ten waste ip ohutbons thereafter an amount not exceeding 5 per cent. of 

of an said stations, 
the annual statement of receipts and expenditures, 5 y cnexpended, such 


nder the provisions 
tary thereto. 
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amount shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation to 
such station, in order that the amount of money appropriated to any station 
shall not exceed the amount actually and necessarily required for its mainten- 
ance and support 

Sec. 8, That 
legal relation existing between any of the said colleges and the government of 
the States and Territories in which they are respectively located. 


The report of the Committee on Agriculture upon the foregoing bill 
is as follows: 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2933) to 
establish agricultural experiment stations in connection with the colleges estab- 
lished in the several States under the provisions of an act approved July 2, 1862, 
and of the acts supplementary thereto, having had the same under considera- 
tion, submit the following report: 

The object of the bill is to aid agriculture by the establishment of what are 
known in Europe and the United States as experiment stations. The Agricult- 
ural nt was established, among other things, _ weneniee and diffuse 
among ple of the United States useful information on subjects connected 
with agrieulture, in the most general sense of that word, and to procure, propa- 

, and distribute amon people new and valuable seeds and plants.” 
periments in the Aorieaktuenl Department at Washington are reliable only 
for such portions of the country as present the same conditions of temperature, 
moisture, soil, &c. A large proportion of seeds and plants tested at Washing- 
ton fail in other portions of the country where the conditions are different. 
Agriculture is so variable in the different States that it is impracticable for one 
station to cover the field of needed investigation. The cotton and rice States 
have their climate, their peculiar crops, their insect enemies, and their special 
problems, The great prairie States have their peculiar wants and difficulties, 
and so of the several sections, Experiments that are at all reliable can only be 
performed in the several localities and under their varying conditions. 

The amount of annual appropriations for the Agricultara! Department are 
not sufficient to justify the commission to employ agents who possess the nec- 
essary scientific acquirements, and who can devote sufficient time to make ac- 
eurate reports. The result has been that voluntary lay correspondents have 
been employed, without compensation, whose reports of crop prospects, soils, 
&c., have often been inaccurate and conflicting. The experiment stations pro- 
vided for in this bill would furnish scientific on all matters contemplated 
in the bill, and would cnable the department to disseminate reliable and valua- 
ble information. 

When we consider the vast area of our country it will not be seriously con- 
tended that one such station in each State would be too many. In some of the 
larger States two could be maintained with profit. In such case it is provided 
tha’ the amount sugeepeited to the State be equally divided unless the legisla- 
ture of the State 1 provide otherwise. It is believed that this discretion 
wouid be proper, and that the public sentiment of the State would be sufficient 
to prevent its abuse. 

It is becoming apparent from year to year that the United States have not the 
undisputed monopoly as the producers of cereals. For many years,owing to 
newness and richness of our soils, we had a decided advantage over our com- 
petitors, much of which was due to advantages in transportation as well as ease 
and ness of uction, and we held the markets of Southern Europe and 
Great Britain. late years Russia has become a large producer and exporter 
of wheat, while Australia and Indiaare rapidly developing as in wheat-producing 
and exporting countries. The same is true of meat and other agricultural prod- 
uets, Yhile this aan is sharp,and becoming more so as transporta- 
tion facilities are afforded our competitors, it would seem that every encourage- 
nrent consistent with economy derived from science and experiment should be 
given in aid of this great ne The object should be to increase produc- 
tion ata decreased cost and at the same time to preserve the fertility of our 
soils. 

But the committee deem it unnecessary to enlarge upon the importance of the 
end to be attained. No principle is better established among civilized nations 
than that the oe of agriculture involves that of every other interest. 
So conviction is stronger or more universal among our own people than that it 
is the duty of the Government, by every legitimate means in its power, to aid in 
preserving and developing the ————_ resources of the country, thereby 
Ss the welfare not only of those who make this branch of industry the 

usiness of their lives, but that of every other class of citizens. 

Equally beyond question, in the judgment of the committee, are the wisdom 
and effectiveness of the means proposed by this bill to accomplish the desired 
results. Upon this point we need not resort to conjecture. We can appeal to 
what has already been done, here and elsewhere, as the surest indication of what 
inay reasonably be expected in the future. Experiment stations have been in 
operation in Europe upwards of thirty years, not including in this statement 
the establishment of Sir John Bennet Laws, of Rothamstead, England, who has 
spent much of his life and a large part of his princely fortune in experimenting 
in agriculture for the benefit of mankind. is experiment station was fully 
organized in 1843, with Dr. Gilbert, one of the first agricultural chemists in 
Europe, at its head, and has probably done more work of permanent importance 
than any similar station in the world, 

Mr. Laws has made arrangements in his will for carrying on the station he has 
80 nobly established after his death by giving sufficient land and donating near 
a half million of dollars in money. The first experiment station after that of 
Mr. Laws (under that title, *‘ Versuchs-Station"’) was established at Moeckern, 
Saxony, in 1852. Since that time only two years have passed without witness- 
ing the establishment of from one to twenty of such stations, until at the end 
of the year 1884 there had been 148 established on the continent of Europe—sl 
in the various states of Germany, and 67 in other countries. About a dozen of 
these have either been discontinued or, as in several cases has happened, been 

in some other organization. The rest continue in anestestel operation, 
They have created processes and produced results which are everywhere ac- 
— as introducing a new era in agricultural advancement. 
t would not be possible, within moderate limits, togive any full detail of these 
Its; but lines they have followed and the extent of the field covered may 
indicated by a few summary statements. Sixteen stations, for example, are 
to soil investigations ; 23, to investigations in modes of cul- 
and fertilization; 13, to questions connected with viticulture and the 
of wine; 3, to horticulture; 1, to olive culture ; 9, to silviculture ; 
of moor, > and waste lands; 28, to researches in 
; ll, tod of plants ; 21, to investigations in animal phys- 
‘ ing. digestion, &c.; 11, to dairy investigations; 6, to the scientific 
points in silk culture; 3, to the industry ; 2, to aleohol manufacture, the 
chem of fermentation, &c. ; to beer manufacture; 22, to technical re- 


pa a chemistry; and 5, to questions respecting some minor 


be 


agri ustries. 

All the Pe anes in ion are pursued from the scientific stand- 
point, and to ihe ‘fon directly practical results; bat 
many of the stations are employed in work for immediate ends, Fif- 
ty-four, pepe. cue occupied in work of fertilizer control; 43,in seed 
control ; = feeding stuff control. These su’ of inquiry are subdi- 
tee om special branches, which it is necessary to enumerate. 


readily suggest themselves. Another highly interesting and im 
tant result from the establishment of these stations is the remarkable activity 
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that they have stimulated in agricultural writings. More than 2,000 books and 
pamphlets were published by experiment stations between the years of 1852 
and [877, Of these, 66 treated of the original sources of plant food; 103, of soils, 














. including soil formation, physical and chemical properties of soils, soil analysis, 
nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify the 


and soil improvements; 484, of plant physiology, including plant nutrition, in 
general, mineral and other foods, the mutual action of root and soil, the mutual 
action of stem and leaves with the atmosphere, the circulation of material within 
the plant, the genesis, metamorphosis, and character of organic plant products, 

Under this head also were treated the action of physical agents upon plants; 
the phenomenon of plant development, as germination, development of organs, 
production of material, reproduction; the diseases and malformations of cul- 
tivated plants, including injuries from parasites, fungi, and animals. Ninety- 
eight works treated of the chemical composition of plants; 217, of fertilization, 
with analysis of natural and <rtificial manures; 229, of field experiments, in- 
cluding the ation of fertilizers and researches respecting the effect of cultiva- 
tion and fertilization ca different kinds of plants; 504 works were devoted toa 
consideration of the numerous questions respectiug the production of farm ani- 
mals, such as the constituents and secretions of the animal body, the composi- 
tion of feeding stuffs and nutrients, the preparation and preservation of foods, 
the digestibility and the assimilation of foods, the chemical changes involved 
in animal growth, the effect of external conditions, diseases of domestic animals, 
and many others; 359 works treated of special topics in agricultural technology 
and of analytical methods, 

This bare enumeration presents a striking picture of the activity of the ex- 
periment stations and of the immense impu!se they have given to agricultural 
research. Combining, as they do, the precision of scientific methods with an 
intelligent regard to the requirements of practical operations, it is not surpris- 
ing that they have come to be looked upon, wherever established, as the most 
important aids to successful farming, as well as the foremost agency for the ad- 
vancement of agricultural science. They have taught the most profitable 
methods of cultivation and fertilization with the different soils and crops, and 
the best ways of doing the thousand minor operations of daily work: have 
driven out of the market inferior fertilizers, food-stuffs, and seeds, thereby sav- 
ing millions of dollars to the farming community; and, by raising the product- 
iveness of agricultural industry, have to that extent helped to solve one of the 
standing problems of society—how to relieve the pressure of population upon 
subsistence. 

Agricultural experiments are not a new thing. They are as old as the tillage 
of the soil. Until recently the existing gate of agriculture was almost exclu- 
sively a result of centuries of crude experimentation. But it is only since the 
theories of Liebig were organized into working institutions (the experiment 
stations) that experiments have been so conducted as to furnish a helpful and 
authoritative rule of practice. A scientific experiment is made, not for the pur- 
pose of seeking or sustaining a theory, but of learning a fact. It must be con- 
ducted, as far as possible, under ascertained and controllable conditions; and, 
where that is not possible, intelligent allowance for the variation must be made 
andstated. Eachstep must be accurately observed and verified, and this process 
must be repeated, under identical conditions, times enough to eliminate every 
form of error. The logical process is like that in support of a legal proposition. 
The ground must be cleared and the foundation laid. Eachadvance in the argu- 
ment must rest securely on that which precedes. No link in the chain must be 
omitted. The appropriate evidence must be marshaled in support of each point. 
The irresistible conclusicn follows. Compared with such a process, the ordinary 
field experiment is as the bungling of an apprentice to the finished work of the 
trained artisan. 

The work being done by European stations is equally needed in the United 
States, and isalready begun in obedience toan imperative publicdemand. The 
decay of agriculture in the older States,the deterioration of soils in the first- 
setiled group of new States, the rapid absorption of public lands,and the in- 
creasing competition of Russia and India inthe food-markets of the world, have 
strongly arrested public attention. The conviction has become general that 
waste must be checked and productiveness increased. The growth of intelli- 
gent interest in this and similar subjects among the agricultural community 
within afew years past is one of the most striking and hopeful signs of the times. 
The increase of knowledge on the scientific questions involved in farming and 
the growing demand for trustworthy information are altogether unprecedented, 
and every effort to supply the demand seems only to stimulate rather than to 
satisfy it. Agricultural societies, boards of agriculture, and other organizations 
have long given important aid in this direction, but the agency which has proved 
so beneficial abroad has within the last ten years received a remarkable impulse 
in our own country, and few who have not given the matter special! attention 
can have more than an imperfect idea of the extent to which efforts in this 
direction have been begun within the period named. 

The first “experiment station’ under that specific designation in the United 
States was established at Middletown, Conn.,in 1875, by the joint action of Mr. 
Orange Judd, the trustee of the university at Middletown, and the State Legis- 
lature, with Prof. W.O. Atwater as director. In 1877 the station was taken un- 
der the more direct control of the State and removed to New Haven, where it 
has since been in successful operation. In the same year, 1877, the example of 
Connecticut was followed by North Carolina; in 1880, by New Jersey; and in 
1881, bv New York. Of these four experiment stations that in Connecticut, as 
already stated. and the one in North Carolina, were first established in connec- 
tion with colleges, but afterwards removed. The New York station has from 
the first been a separate establishment. The New Jersey station was established, 
and has since continued, in connection with the State Agricultural College at 
New Brunswick. Since 1881 the Legislatures of several States have either rec- 
ognized or reorganized the departments of agriculture in the land-grant colleges 
as ‘‘ experiment stations,” thus following substantially the course adopted by 
New Jersey. Such stations have been established in Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin 

In three other States (possibly more), without legislative action, the college 
authorities have organized their agricultural work as experimentstations, This 
has been done in California, Missouri, and New York. But in addition to the 
twelve experiment stations specifically designated by that name a very large 
number of the colleges established under the act of 1862 are doing important 
work of a precisely similar kind. Many of them began such work immediately 
upon their establishment and have since maintained it continuously; others 
have entered upon it more recently. The colleges in Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Pennsylvania are carrying on what is strictly experiment-station 
work as a part of their ordinary duty. Next in importance to the results ob- 
tained through these varied and widespread activities is the effort generally 
made to bring them directly within reach of those actually engaged in farm- 
work. This is done by means of the newspaper press, by annual or biennial re- 
ports, and especially by slips, folders, or bulletins, which are scattered broadcast, 
disseminating information, stimulating thought, teaching how best to coin work 
into wealth. As illustrating the range of the work that some cf these colleges 
and stations are doing, the following summary statement is given, namiigafew 
of the subjects that have recently occupied their attention : 

Alabama (State station, located at college) : 
1. Fertilizer control. 
2. Development of Alabama phosphates. 
3. Fish culture. 
4. Field experiments on cotton, wheat, and corn. 
5. Insects injurious to cotton. 
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Connecticut (State station, independent) : 

1. This station is chiefly devoted to fertilizer control, analyz’ 115 to 175 
samplee yearly; has added much of value to knowledge of the fertil- 
izing value of natural manures, and of man g wastes and of 
composting. 

2. Next in importance are its analysis of feeding stuffs, which number 25 to 
50 yearly, including many new commercial articles.and also studies 
of values of hay and maize at different stages in growth and curing 
and from different species and varieties. 

8. Third in importance are the feeding experiments, mainly on milking 
cows; these have added much to the knowledge of American foods 

ond of the milk of different breeds, 

. Studies of the relation of evaporation and percolation te various soils. 

. Seed tests, testing purity and vitality of various samples and effect of age 
on different species. 

6. Improvementof chemical methods applied to agricultural investigation ; 
soda-lime method of nitrogen determination; improvement of appa- 
ratus for absolute nitrogen determination; studies of different meth- 
ods of determining aibuminoids, arsenics, phosphoric acid, &c.; forms 
of apparatus for seed tests, &c. 

7. Studies on the composition of leaves and of tobacco leaf and stalk. 

8. Investigation on soils, rocks,and waters. 

9. Poisoning cases. 

10. Studies in stringy milk, peach yellows, potato scat, and skin crack, and 
strawberry blight. 
11, Studies on antiseptics used for dairy pu s. 
Massachusetis (State station, connected with college) : 
. Fertilizer control, 
Fodder analyses. 
Drainage experiments. 
Feeding experiments with milch cows and pigs. 
Observations on milk. 
Injurious insects, 
Fruit-culture experiments, 
. Peach yellows. 
. Drinking-water analyses. 
10, Meteorology. 
ll, Seed tests. 
New Jersey (State station, connected with college) : 
. Fertilizer control, © 
. Feeding experiments with dairy cows. 
. Field experiments with various fertilizers. 
Sorghum-sugar manufacture. 
. Ensilage, its composition and feeding value. 
. Financial studies of the dairy business. 
. Chemical composition of diseased plants, cranberries, and sweet pota- 
tatoes, with experimental treatment. 
8. Fodder analyses. 
North Carolina (State station, independent) : 

1. Fertilizer control (chemical and field tests). 

2. Development aod analyses of North Carolina phosphates, marls, and 
limestones. 

8. Studies of home sources of nitrogen and potash (N. C.). 

. Analyses of soils, rocks, and ores for State geologist. 
. Analyses of waters, drugs, and foods, poisons, for board of health. 
. Field tests on silicated fertilizers, North Carolina superphosphates. 
. Notes on composting. 
. Study of cultures in North Carolina, and chemical composition of sugar 
beet, cotton, jute, soja bean. 
. Manufacturing relations of rice and cotton-sced industries. 
. Seed tests, 
11, may of special fortilizer ingredients as affecting North Carolina soils 
and crops. 
12. Feeding stuffs and ensilage. 
Ohio (State station, connected with college): 

1. Wheat experimen a comparative tests of varictics; cross-fer- 
—— -—_ = on + a. he ieee protection 
and spring cultivation; early an w: and sow ; applica- 

0 a aaa EE RIS ot wrhiten, ptenting 0 a 

. Cora experiments, in: ng comparison of varieties; planting a . 
ferent depths; thick and thin sceding; methods of culture; applica- 
tion of fertilizers. 

3. Experiments in pig-feeding. 

4. Other experiments, including small fruits; oats; garden es; in- 
jurious insects; weeds—methods by which weeds are di 
and pro —habit of growth and duration of life—the best meth- 
ods of destruction (at least twelve kinds examined); grasses, forest 
trees; seed tests; meteorological record; sorghum; chemical re- 
searches, 

Pennsylvania (college experiments) : 

1, Effects of various fertilizers on the growth of wheat, acme outa sa8 grass, 
including comparative effect of le ingredients; effect of complete 
as compared with partial fertilizers; comparative effect of t 
forms of nitrogen; necessary artificial supply of nitrogen; ——- 
tive ~~ of Sameer fertilizers and —— if — of , 
ground limestone, and plaster; permanency of effect differen 
fertilizers; effect the various fertilizers upon nears 
of the crops; effect of the various ae ee the relation of grain 
and straw; the necessary error involved in experimentation; yield 
of wheat sown at different depths and with different quantities of seed ; 
cupednest with different forms of phosphoric acid; experiments with 
field plots; experiments with boxes. 

2. Examination of agricultural seeds. 

3. Ensilage, including cultivation of the crop; preservation of fodder by en- 
silage; characterand of the ensilage; results of feeding en- 
silage; method of takin anemia amount and kind of loss that oc- 
curs; effect of loose and ual filling of the silo; changes that occur 
in the nitrogen compounds of ensilage. 

4. Descriptive notes on trees, shrubs, and vines on college grounds. 

5. Effect of cutting timothy and clover grasses at different stages of growth. 

6. Feeding experiments. 

7. Sorghum. 

8. food analyses. 

9. Effect of different fertilizers upon the composition of the ash of tobacco. 

10. The feeding value of soft corn. 
1L. Nitrogen determinations. 
Tennessee (State station, connected with college) : 

1, Wheat culture, including amount of seed and product See eee 
parative .esults for four years; varieties and produce; of seed- 
ing; time of cultivating; tests with barn-yard manures; tests with 
commercial fertilizers; tests with chemical fertilizers. 

2. Oat culture. 

8. Corn culture, 

4. Ensilage, 
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5. Forage and silage crops, including sorghum ; teosinte (tropical. rece, 
caja boris millet); millo maize; durra; upland tice; Sohne on oe 
soja ida (Japan ); clover; ‘ we 

6. Other experiments, including cotton, frish potato, fruits, flowers, gard, 
vegetables, stock and stock footing, tests of commercial fertilizer. 

Wisconsin (State station, connected with college) : - 

1; Feeding experiments on milch cows, calves, sheep, and pigs, with dic 
tion experiments. a 

2. Study of fungoid disease of plants. 

3. Observations on thetime of appearance and falling of leaves of trees. \ 


* 


&e. 
4. Experiments in methods of manufacturing milk products. 
5. Field experiments with varieties of wheat, oats, barley, and sorc! 
6. Fodder analyses. . or 
7. Meteorology. 
8. Machine trials. 
9. Fertilizer control. 

The above are only specimen lists,and might be greatly extended. 7) ~ 
give but a bare hint of the number and variety of questions, scientific and pr. 
tical, which continually present themselves to the farmer or inyc tieste oe 
both, Nor is it alone in connection with old facts and theories that such ves 
tions arise. Every modification of conditions, soil, climate, treatment. cross. 
fertilization in plants, ng in animals, creates new problems for the 
solution of which past experience or knowledge is often entirely inadequate 
It is this situation that the land-grant colleges have tried to meet in the way 
above indicated. That the results produced, while of the greatest value, have 
been far from satisfactory to themselves and far from meeting the pressing re. 

uirements of public need, is freely admitted. But it should be borne in mind 
that experiment work is only an incilental part of their proper vocation. 

Their leading function is, in the words of the law of 1862, “to teach branches 
of learning.” If the work of the institutions related exclusively to agriculture 
or could be so restricted in honest compliance with the provisions of the }avw 
experiment work would be legitimate so far as it found a method of teachin 
but could scarcely be extended so as to cover the broad field of practica) |ire’ 
But their work can not be restricted to agriculture. Under the law they must 
also teach “the branches of learning related to the mechanic arts,” and are no 
to exclude “ other scientific and classical studies.”. What they have done. th 
fore, in experimenting and publishing for practical, as distinguished fro: 
cational, ends, has been done in recognition of a deeply-felt public nec: 
only by diverting to this use resources which were already inadequate for the; 
strictly educational work. 

Congress is now asked to undertake, on the broadest grounds of public policy 
and of enlightened care for the national well-being, the work so urgently 
needed but so imperfectly provided for. The benefits that would be conferred 
upon the country by the passage of this billare immeasurable. They are lim- 
ited by no State or sectional lines. The bill proposes to utilize the buildings, 
laboratories ,farms, libraries, and apparatus belonging to the institutions which 
Congress has alread established, and thus to ~— for a specific end, 
the appliances al 'y created for general ends. The provisions made for con- 
ducting the work, with careful restrictions upon waste of funds, the methods 
provided for collating and publishing results, and for co-operation among the 
stations, all tend to give the Suepenell operationsa character of breadth, perma- 
nence, and general usefulness which could not so well (if at all) be secured in 
any other way. 

It should be observed also that this bill is not open to the objection of enter- 
ing upon any new or untried field of Con jonal legislation. It only pro- 
poses to give a p direction to agencies which Congress has already cr2- 


The act og ote to the amount of 20,000 acres for each Senator 
and ve in Con for the endowment of colleges for the benetit 
of agriculture and the ic arts, which was passed in 1862, has been fruit- 
ful. Some of the States endowed single colleges while others divided the ¢it 
between two or three. There were 17,430,000 acres of scrip and land grante!, 
and the fund arising from their sales is $7,545,405. This has been increase’ by 
gifts from the States and from benevolent individuals of grounds, building<, 
and apparatus to the amount of $5,000,000 more. And the last reports show that 
these colleges employed more than 400 professors, and had under instruction 
more than 4,000students, Thisdonation of the public funds has been eminen|'y 
profitable forthe Governmentandthecountry. Many thousands of young men 

ucated have the age in th 
vision is made for sending out a continucd 
succession of these for all future time. And as science is not limited by State 
boundaries, it makes but little difference for the common good which of tlicse in- 
stitutions or States these graduates come from; their attainments are for tle 
good. The bill under consideration proposes to increase the eflicicncy 
of to agriculture exclusively. 

he pee sten Gee Srna reat eee State, or $570,000 in all the 
States. is sum to for the special improvement of an 
ind which requires the labor of 7,500,000 men and gives direct support to 
one-half of our population; which has invested in its lands, $10,000,000,000; in 
machinery, $400,000,000; in its live-stock, $1,500,000,000, andin 
its products an annual value of $2,200,000,000. It makes but little difference 
¢ station is located in Delaware or in Texas; its work is 
its lication to practice. The results of t! 
work done as contemplated by this bill are at once published and communicat: 
to all the others and to the Department here at Washington, so that the work 
national. To have so many stations occupied in investigating the quest 
which interest all agriculturists must produce results which can not be reach 
by single institutions or by divided efforts. A discovery by one of these wi 
be and wel by all, and will lend new incentives to a genero 
and ve rivalry in all, at the same time that each may have some subjects of 
special interest in its own State. 
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For the foregoing and many others which might be named, your 
committee back the - R. 2933) with amendments, and recommend 
the passage of the amended 


The foregoing bill (the Hatch bill) remains on the House Calendar, 
not having been by the House. 
The Senate during the t session of this Congress passed the 
bill, Senate bill 372, and on February 2, 1887, it was reported to the 
House from the Committee on Agriculture, and on February 2, 1>~", 
it passed the House under a suspension of the rules. It as follow: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Unie '<: f 
A in Congress That in order to aid in uiring and diffusing 
among the of the United States useful and practical information on s"' 
jects with and to promote scientific investigation 4"" 
the and lications of agricultural science, 
under ircetion of the college or colleges, or 8<°' 
in each State or Territory established, or w''" 
in accordance with the provisions of an act *®)- 
entitled “An act public lands to the severa! States 
may provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture 8» 
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mechanic arts,” or any of the supplements to said act, a department to be 
known and designated as an “agricultural experiment station:'’ Provided, 
That in any State or Territory in which two such colleges have been or may be 
go established the —————. hereinafter made to such State or Territory 
shall be equally divided between such colleges, unless the Legislature of such 
Sta& or Territory shall otherwise direct. 

Sec. 2. That it shall be the object and duty of said experiment stations to 
conduct original researches or verify experiments on the physiology of plants 
and animals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, with the reme- 
dies for the same; the chemical composition of useful plants at their different 
stages of growth; the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued 
under a varying series of crops; the capacity of new plants or trees foracclima- 
tion; the analysis of soils and water; the chemical composition of manures, 
natural or artificial, with experiments designed to test their comparative ef- 
fects on crops of different kinds; the adaptation and value of grasses and forage 
plants; the coiwnposition and digestibility of the different kinds of food for do- 
mestic animals; the scientific and economic questions involved in the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese; and such other researches or experiments bearing 
directly on the agricultural industry of the United States as may in each case 
be deemed advisable, having due regard to the varying conditions and needs 
of the ——< States or Territories. 

Sxc. 3. That in order to secure, as far as practicable, uniformity of methods 
and results in the work of said stations, it shall be the duty of the United States 
Commissioner of Agriculture to furnish forms, as far as practicable, for the tab- 
ulation of results of investigation or experiments; to indicate, from time to time, 
such lines of inquiry as to him shall seem most important; and, in general, to 
furnish such advice and assistance as will best promote the purposes of this act. 
It shall be the duty of each of said stations, annually, on or before the first day 
of February, to make to the governer of the State or Territory in which it is lo- 
cated a full and detailed report of its operations, including a statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, a copy of which report shall be sent to each of said 
stations, to the said Commissioner of Agriculture, and to the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sxc. 4. That bulletins of reports of progress shall be published at said stations 
at least oncein three months, one copy of which shall be sent to each newspaper 
in the States or Territories in which they are respectively located, and to such 
individuals actually engaged in farming as may request the same, and as far as 
the means of the station will permit. Such bulletins or reports and the annual 
reports of said siationsshall be transmitted in the mails of the United States free 
of charge for postage, under such regulations as the Postmaster-General may 
from time to time prescribe. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpose of paying the necessary expenses of conduct- 
ing investigations and experiments, and printing and distributing the results, 
as hereinbefore prescribed, the sum of $15,000 per annum is hereby appropriated 
to each State, to be specially provided for by Congress in the appropriations from 
year to year, ».nd to each Territory entitled under the provisions of section 8 of 
this act, out of any money in the Treasury proceeding from the sales of public 
lands, to be paid in equal quarterly payments, on the Ist day of January, April, 
July,and October in each year, to the treasurer or other officer duly appointed 
by the oueening boards of said colleges to receive the same, the first payment 
to be made on the Ist day of October, 1887: Provided, however, That out of the 
first annual appropriation so received by any station an amount not exceeding 
one-fifth may be expended in the erection, enlargement, or repair of a building 
or buildings necessary for carrying on the work of such station; and thereafter 
an om not exceeding 5 per cent. of such annual appropriation may be so 
expended. 

Sxc. 6. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treasury, from 
the annual statement of receipts and expenditures of any of said stations, that 
a portion of the nies annual appropriation remains unexpended, such 
amount shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual appropriation to 
such station,in order that the amount of money appropria to any station 
shall not exceed the amount actually and necessarily required for its mainte- 
nance and support. 

Src. 7. That nothing in this act shall be construed to impair or modify the 
legal relation existing between any of the said colleges and the government of 
the States or Territories in which they are res ively located. 

Sec. 8. That in States having colleges entitled under this section to the ben- 
efits of this act,and having also agricultural experiment stations established 
by law, separate from said colleges, such States shall be authorized to apply 
such benefits to experiments at stations so established by such States; and in 
case any State shall have established, under the provisions of said act of July 
2 aforesaid, an agricultural department or experimental station, in connec- 
tion with any university, college, or institution not distinctively an agricult- 
ural college or school, and such State shall have established or shall here- 
after establish a separate agricultural college or school, which shall have con- 
nected therewith an experimental farm or station, the Legislature of such State 
may apply,in whole or in part, the appropriation by this act made to such sep- 
arate agricultural college or school; and no Legislature shall, by contract, ex- 
press or implied, disable itself fromgo doing. 

Sec. 9. That the grants of money authorized by this act are made subject to 
the legislative assent of the several States and Territories to the purposes of 
said grants: Provided, That payment of such installments of the appropriation 
herein made as shall become due to any State before the adjournment of the 
regular session of its Legislature meeting next after the of this act, 
shall be made upon the assent of the governor thereof, duly certified to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

Sec. 10. Nothing in this act shall be held or construed as binding the United 
States to continue any payments from the Treasury to any or all the States or 
institutions mentioned in this act, but Congress may at any time amend, sus- 
pend, or repeal any or all the provisions of this act. 

Passed the Senate January 27, 1887. 


Attest : ANSON G. McCOOK, Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, when the Senate bill was before the House on the 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the same, on February 25 last, 
my intention was to amend the bill, but as will be seen by reference to 
the Recorp the Speaker decided I could not propose an amendment. 


If allowed under the rules I would have submitted the following amend- 
ment, namely: 


Amend section 5 patting Ramtos 
“ Provided, That of trustees or other governing body of such col- 


be of an equal, number, from eact: of the two political parties 
the country : And provided further, lt require a vote of two-thirds of Guretindi 


board of trustees or other governing body to remove a director, professo 
sistant, or other officer.” - eat 


The reasons, which to my mind are conclusive why the bill should 
be amended as will appear by the letter of Thomas N. Con- 
rad, of Virginia, which I will now subjoin to my remarks. The views 
of Professor Conrad, as expressed in his able letter, are entitled to great 


for no man in Virginia has done more to promote the agricult- 
carites of the country. 7 — 












Here is his letter: 

BLAcKsnurG, VA., February 21, 1886. 

My Dear Sir: Allow me to call yourattention to an important bill now pend- 
ing in your honorable body—the experiment-station bill. 1t proposes to appro- 
priate $15,000 annually to each of the forty-oddagricultural colleges of the States 
for the establishment of an experiment station at each of them. The fifth sec- 
tion of the bill should be amended so as to protect these stations, if established, 
from partisan governors and narrow-minded political boards, The usefulness 
of these agricultural colleges has been greatly impaired, and in some instances, 
absolutely destroyed by the appointment of political partisans upon boards of 
trustees by partisan governors. And this appropriation will only serve to es- 
tablish another institution upon which political parasites will delight to feast, 
unless prevented by vigorous provisions embodied in the bill. I do not know 
whether you are prepared to go as far as I am regarding Federal appropriations, 
and I therefore will not take any risk. I believe that in every case where large 
appropriations are made to States, Federal supervision should follow, If this is 
not “State’s rights,” it is business. I would not vote even for the Blair bill 
without such a provision, fearing the unscrupulous greed of political partisans, 
and the voracious maw of party spoilsmen. 

In 1862 Congress appropriated nine anda half millions ofacres of the public do- 
main for the establishment of an agricultural college in each of the States ofthe 
Union, and the colleges have been established and are in operation, What 
now is their condition, and what has caused it? With afew exceptions, they 
are comparative failures. And why? Not because agriculture will not admit 
of scientific treatment, and needs it, but because, in many instances, partisan 
governors have packed the boards of trustees in the interest of party politics, 
thus converting these schools of learning into asylums for the maintenance, as 
professors, of incompetent and impecunious kinfolks and political allies, The 
industrial classes have not been sought; agriculture has not been made promi- 
nent in the course of study and embodied im an active, vigorous, and abie pro- 
fessor. Labor has not been made inanly and honorable, because lawyers and 
politicians upon boards of trustees have not had these objects in view, and have 
not been m active sympathy with the purposes of the colleges. 

Look at the agricultural college beneath the very shadow of the Capitol— 
the Maryland Agricultural College—which has had its very vitais torn out of 
it by thirteen presidents being appointed in its brief history of thirteen years! 
Perhaps every change in the board of trustees caused a change in the headship. 
And when at last anaval officer was made President of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, the farmers in disgust abandoned the college, and the State voted it an ap- 
propriation of leent! Look, my dearsir, at theagricultural college of yourown 
State. Instead of having more matriculates than any other college in the 
State, as it did afew years ago, it now has less than any other college in the 
State. It has beon “ organized” and “ reorganized”’ seven times in its brief 
history, until it now stands with an ex-major-general of cavalry at its head, and 
the chair of agriculture vacant! 

The president of a Western univerity, which embraces the State agricultural 
college, in answer to my question, “* Why these changes,”’ writes me: 

“The board of trustees is a political body.” 

Another president of a university, in answer tothe same question, writes me: 

** The reorganizations of the board have been political.” 

The president of an agricultural college, in answer to the same question, writes 
me: 

** Every change has only weakened.”’ 

A president of a Southern college writes me: 

“No changes. We are all Democrats here.” 

So, you see, my dear sir, the risk incurred by the experiment-station bill, un- 
less so amended as to prevent these frequent changes (which will destroy any 
institution of learning) and which will place them beyond the reach of party 
politics, 

At the farmers’ national congress, recently held in the city of Saint Paul,a 
paper was read by a prominent agriculturist charging “ the fraudulent perver- 
sion of the endowment fund of agricultural colleges by political boards,” and 
urging that something be done to prevent its continuance. 

Professcr Elizey, of the University of Georgetowr and an ex-professor of agri- 
culture, in a recent article to a leading agricultural journal, writes: 

“The above sketch of the organization and equipment of the Rothamsted agri- 
cultural experiment station may serve to open the eyes of some who think we 
ought to have five or six of them in Virginia, and especially of the board of vis- 
itors of the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, who are now adver- 
tising for a man, merely a man, who shall undertake to be professor of agricul- 
ture, of horticulture, of floriculture,of botany,and director of the experiment 
station. Sir John Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, with three chemical assistants and 
divers laboratory men, and general assistant calculators, computers, and record- 
ers, find more than they can all do to do the work of the station, and London, 
Paris, Berlin, &c., are laid under contribution for chemical work from time to 
time. 

“The so-styled Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College does not have 
in possession or prospect one-tenth of the annual sum necessary to do the work 
they have laid out. If they had,as they have not anything there deserving to 
be called an agricultural school, that would be reason sufficient why they should 
not undertake the duties and work of an experiment station, which are com- 
pletely out of harmony with those of schools and school-boys and teachers. If 
there is to be an experiment station in Virginia let it be an agricultural and not 
a mechanical nor a military nor a naval nor a grammar school station, to be 
run by lawyers and politicians. If trifling sums are to be dribbled about they 
will simply be used upto pay incompetent mento donothing, while they shirk 
observation as best they may and live as well as they can in receipt of their 
pay,and out of view of public contempt. Itis necessary that somebody should 
say the truth about these things ina plain fashion thatcan not be misunder- 
stood. The truth is that the whole system of political control and visitorial 
administration of these public establishments for the benefit of agriculture is 
grossly faulty, and calis loudly for thorough revision and reorganization.”’ 

Thus, Dr. Elizey puts it, and by no means in toostrong a light. 

Now, my dear sir, if you wish the appropriation contemplated in the Hatch 
bill to be utilized exclusively in the interests of agriculture, guard well the pro- 
visions of the bill. Secure the adoption of the amendment inclosed, together 
with any other amendment necessary, you can suggest. Perfect it, so that po- 
litical partizans may not continue to divert endowment and other funds, and 
flourish, whilst agriculture bleeds at every pore. Perfect it, so that governors 
can not appoint their political friends only on the boards, and thereby secure 
the removal of efficient professors and officers and the appointment of personal 
and political favorites. Perfect it, so as tosecure stability, efficiency, and direct 
application of the funds to the needs of the experiment station. See that these 
stations are not made the footballs of party politics, as the colleges now are, in 
too many inetances. 

Thisamendment, if adopted, will give stability to the faculties of these stations, 
by preventing changes, unless for satisfactory reasons. The Republicans can 
not remove without the consent of the Democrats, nor the Democrats without the 
consent of the a me per and if removals are necessary, they can be secured 
by a vote of two-thirds of the board. 

Hoping as a friend of the bill and of the agricultural people of the country you 
may secure the adoption of this amendment and the passage of the bill, 


I am, very truly, yours, 
THOS. N. CONRAD. 
Hon. J. D. Brapy. 
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Agricultural Experiment Stations, 





SPEECH 


ION. WILLIAM OC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 26, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 2933) to establish agricultural experiment stations in connec- 
tion with the colleges established in the several States under the provisions of 
an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplementary thereto. 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. Speaker: Under the act of July 2, 1862, land or land scrip was 
granted to establish one or more schools in each State, and in which the 
agricultaral, mechanical, and military sciences, as well as general lit- 
erature were required to be taught. The college established in my State 
under this act is located at Auburn, a healthful and beautiful village 
of most intelligent people, and situated in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

The college is under the supervision of an excellent board of trustees, 
the governor of the State being one of the number. A more efficient 
faculty in a school of like grade would be most difficult to find in the 
United States. I have heard criticisms on the college to the effect that 
it had no connection with agriculture except the educating of young 
men away from it, and that all who receive an education there take up 
the learned professions or become teachers or engage in some business 
other than that of agriculture. 

While, sir, this is perhaps true, I presume the fault to be due more 
perhaps to hopeful or over-zealous parents than to any errors in the 
college management. The prevalenceof an erroneous impression among 
the people that the vocationof farming is not quite so honorable as that 
of the lawyer or doctor likewise has its effect. Some people would 
prefer being a lamp-post in a town or city rather than to be a live farmer 
— reside on a plantation. The college is not responsible for this popu- 

ar fallacy. 

On reading the debate which occurred in the Senate upon this bill I 
was surprised to learn that the senior Senator from my State [Mr. Mor- 
GAN], usually so accurate and reliable, did an injustice (unintention- 
ally, I am sure) to the college at Auburn in representing that the ex- 
perimental farm there had proved a failure and had been abandoned 
because of the extreme poverty of the soil, and that the experiment 
station had been transferred to and established at Uniontown, in the 
black lands of the State. 

Mr, Speaker, an agricultural experiment station was established at 
Uniontown by the Legislature, and it is supported by the State for the 
benefit of farmers of that section, where there is a rich soil and vast ag- 
ricultural interests. But, sir, it is altogether a mistake to say that 
the Auburn experimental farm has been abandoned. There is now a 
farm there in successful operation, a 216 acres, and though 
the land is poor it is of about the same quality as that of other lands 
in that section upon which, through the judicious use of fertilizers, 
the farmers make not only a comfortable living, but many of them 
make it profitable. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] also stated in the debate that 
there were but nineteen students of agriculture in that college last 
year. I believe that the report from the Commissioner of Education, 
by which the Senator spoke, justified his assertion, but it did not ex- 
hibit the facts in the premises. I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read 
a letter from the president of the college, Dr. William Le Roy Broun, 
which shows the errors as well as the facts in respect to these matters. 


Avusurs, AxA., February 3, 1887. 

Dear Sir: I beg to correct an impression in regard to this college made by re- 
marks of Senators Vest and More@an in the debate in the Senate on the exper- 
imental station bill. 

Senator Vest stated, on information from the Commissioner of Education, that 
of 145 students een aey. 19 were studying agriculture in 1886. In fact 
19 were students in the senior and junior classes, of out of 29, and 
30 in the lower classes, making about 50 in agriculture and also 93 in mechanic 
arts, 


At the present time, of 178 students over 60 
ehanicarts. With 
that the experiment station here could 

nothing with it, and a station 100 miles off had been bought in the black lands. 
Now, the pee 39 See a Sean ok tarens: have made ni 


tl 


Hon. Wa. C. Oates, 
House of 
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A fine college building and grounds at Auburn worth over $100 000 
were given to the State for the use of the college, but the embarrass. 
ment of the institution has been because of the inability of the State to 
make the needed appropriations to erect buildings and procure suital)|e 
machinery adapted to teaching young men the mechanic arts as wel] 
as agriculture and the sciences. But within the last few years laryer 
appropriations have been made, and the college is now on a solid and 
rous foundation. 

I have heard it alleged, sir, that this bill is unconstitutional: that jt 
ison all fours with the Blair educational bill. I deny that proposition 
If the appropriation Pa by this bill was of money out of the gen- 
eral Treasury, raised by taxation under the eighth section of article | of 
the Constitution, I should hold it uncoastitutional and refuse to vote 
for it; but itdoes not. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration ? ppro- 
priates $15,000 perannum to each State and Territory, aggregating $60, . 
000 yearly out of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, to establish 
and maintain agricultural experiment stations as adjuncts to and prac- 
tically a part of these agricultural colleges. My faith in the efficiency 
of the bill to promote the agricultural interests of the country is not sc 
great as that of some gentlemen, but, sir, I believe that much good wil) 
result from it, especially to these colleges, and considerable no doubt 
directly to the farmers, who are the very salt of the earth and entitled 
to my best exertions in their behalf. 

I have often been called upon in this Chamber to vote for measures 
on the plea that they were for the benefit of the farmers, but I have 
never been able to discover any real benefit for them in any one of these 
measures only where it has been proposed to lighten their burdens ot 
taxation, which, however, has not been done. This is the only meas- 
ure I have seen which had a ghost of a chance to become a law, the 
probable effect of which is to benefit the farming interests of the coun- 
try, and hence I am heartily in favor of it. 

Subdivision 2 of section 3, Article IV of the Constitution, declares 
that— 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
—- respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United 
es. 





I have seen it stated by some of those who quote the general-welfare 
clause as authority to Congress to pass the Blair educational bill, that 
there were but seventeen express grants of power to Congress in the en- 
tire Constitution. Such assertion is reckless to say the least of it. 

Why, sir, there are eighteen express grants of power to Congress in 
section 8of ArticleI. In Article II there are three grants, in Article III 
there are three grants, in Article I'V there are three grants, and in Arti- 
cle V there is one grant of power; making a total of twenty-eight ex- 
press grants of power to the Congress within the original Constitution. 
That which I have just read from section 3 of Article IV is one of the ex- 
press grants. Under it Congress clearly has the right to dispose of the 
territory—the public lands belonging to the United States. The manner 
of disposition is not indicated. It is an absolute plenary power ani 
under it the Congress has, from its organization to the present, in nu- 
merous instances, donated the public lands to the States and State in- 
stitutions for educational 

The agricultural colleges, I have already shown, were established in 
this way. When each of the States which have been formed since the 
Constitution was adopted were admitted into the Union, with the 
exception of Texas, which retained all her land, it was upon the con- 
dition of a reservation of the sixteenth and in some also of the thirty- 
sixth sections of each township for educational purposes, and a relin- 
quishment of all claim to the remainder to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I heara gentleman suggest that after territory or public 
lands are sold and the covered into the Treasury there is no 
difference between them and the money raised out of the people by tax- 
ation. I might answer that objection by saying that the appropriation 
provided for in this bill is of the of public lands to be sold, and 
not out of of sales which have already been made and have 
lost their tity by being covered into the Treasury; but, sir, the con- 
stitutionality of appropriating public lands or their proceeds and the 


unconstitutionality of money raised by taxation to edu- 
cation rests a and firmer basis. ; 
The of the sale of lands is governed by the same rule of de- 


scent as the land itself. This is a familiar 
there is no difference in the power of to dispose of the land 
or the from sale of it. But the Constitution no- 


arising 
where in any of its provisions  eesnaiea the power to appropriate 
of 


principle of law, and hence 


money by taxation to the education. The framers 
of that instrument withheld that power. 

The to appropriate revenue raised by taxation to the purpose 
of pubihe chunstion is very generally attributed to the general-wellare 
clause of the Constitution, which, instead of being a grant of power. 's 
a limitation on the right of ing it. If it be a grant of power 
no others are necessary; for it renders them nugatory. Mr. Jefferson 
defined the of the words in the Constitution ‘‘to provide for 
the general welfare of the United States’’ in the following language: 

To lay taxes to provide for the general welfare of the United States is— 

Says he— 
to lay taxes for the purpose of providing for the general welfare; for the laying 


or 


re 
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of taxes is the power, and the general welfare the purpose, for which the power 
is to be exercised. Congress is not to lay taxes libitum for any purpose they 
, but only to pay the debts or provide for the general welfare of the Union. 
n like manner a are not to do os they please to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, but only to lay taxes forthat purpose. To consider the latter phrase, 
not as describing the pu of the first, but as giving a distinct and independ- 
ent power to do any act they please, which might be for the good of the Union, 
would render all the preceding and subsequent enumerations of power com- 
pletely useless, It would reduce the whole instrument to a single phrase—that 
of instituting a Congress with power to do whatever would be for the good of 
the United States; and as they would be the sole judges of the good or evil, it 
would also be a power to do whatever evil they pleased. It was intended to 
lace Congress up strictly within the enumerated powers, and those without 
which, as means, those powers could not be carried into effect. 


In his sixth annual message to Congress when President he favored 
the application in part of the surplus revenue which had accumulated 
to public education, but said that an amendment to the Constitution 
was necessary, as the power to do so was not among those enumerated 
in that instrument. Sir, it is quite astounding to me that so many 
who profess to be his political disciples can find in the Constitution 
a power which Jefferson himself was unable to discover. Indeed, it 
shows wonderful progress. 

Eighty-seven years ago Jefferson founded his party on the principle 
that Congress can not exercise : ny powersexcept such as are expressly 
Gdeaptel in the Constitution and such implied ones as are necessary 
to give force and effect to the expressed powers. This is the corner- 
stone of Jeffersonian Democracy. The Federalists and statesmen of the 
Hamilton school of politics adhered to the opposite latitudinous gen- 
eral-welfare theory, and contended that the words ‘‘to provide for the 
general welfare of the United States’’ conferred upon Congress power 
to appropriate money and to legislate for whatever they held to be for 
the general welfare of the people of the United States. 

This is the fundamental principle of the present Republican party. 
This difference in construction was the main question involved in the 
great debate inthe Senate between WebsterandCalhoun. I haveheard 
it alleged that Jefferson, in the latter part of his administration, had 
recourse to the general-welfare clause of the Constitution to justify 
the purchase of Louisiana, but that assertion is not very creditable to 
the intelligence of those who make it. The Constitution operates only 


on the _ to its creation. 

The lafe civil war settled it thatamong them t is a continuing indis- 
soluble compact of Union. 

Foreign states do not recognize the factors in its creation, but the 
Union as a nation, which it is, with power unlimited in its dealings 
with them. In the relation of this Government to foreign powers the 
Constitution fixes no limit. The sound discretion of the President and 
Congress is the measure of its foreign policy and power. 

The acquisition of Louisiana and Florida was perfectly constitutional 
under the treaty-making power, and was so decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Canter, 1 Peters Reports, 511. 

But no decision of that court can be found which holds that the 
general-welfare clause in the Constitution is a grant of power. 

Mr, Speaker, in the Forty-eighth Congress, when the House was con- 
sidering a resolution to appropriate money out of the Treasury for the 
relief of sufferers by an overflow of the Mississippi River, I expressed my 
opinion as to the powers of Congress to appropriate money raised by tax- 
ation, and I quote from that speech so much as is pertinent to the ques- 
tion I am now discussing: 


Mr, Speaker, Congress has no constitutional power to make such appropria- 
tions as that now pro ._ The only clause in the Constitution under which 
any one nds to find authority for it is the following, in section 8 of article |: 

“ The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 


excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” 


Sopearosts Soe with the fori 
way three grand purposes for w 
the manner in which e 


wer and expresses only in a general 

this power may be exercised. As to 
may use the money obtained to effect these 
we must look further onin the came instrument for more minute 
and directions or ts of power. 

The first, to pay the debts, is so unambiguous and self-defining that nothing 
more is necessary, notwithstanding ‘‘ to borrow money” and “to coin money 
follow as express grants. 

The second, to provide for the common defense, is followed by the express 
grants, ‘to raise and port armies,” and “to provide and maintain a navy.” 

Now, in the absence of these specific directions as to how the grand purpose 
of common def<nuss is to be accomplished, Csampene might adopt some other 

n 


method, such as ‘uying our peace by paying an invader the money of the Gov- 
ecuanenh te eiabdcew tron ear or using the money to pay for assassina- 
tions and commonenemy. But the Constitution comes to our 
aid ‘and tells us how to provide for the common defense: by raising 
The third gumed otfech ts zoovide for the 
e to general welfare, finds its field of o: 

and in ahof the other ex directions or tsof power. 

Forexample, to regulate to rules of n ion, to make 


commerce, 

uniform laws the subject of bankruptcy, to provide for the punishment of 
Guimtonteithnns ie establish and roads, to promote 

of science, to constitute j tribunals Gon 


preme Court, to de- 
Soe See ee ees ae eves and against the law of nations 


committed upon seas, to declare war, to make rules for the government 
of the land and naval to provide for calling forth the milit ~~ vide 
for organizing, &. the militia, to exercise exclusive ion in this District, 
and “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution the powers, and all other powers by this Constitution 

of the United States, or in any de t or officer thereof.’’ 
1 presume it is not necessary for me to enumerate “other powers” named 
in just read. No one is so obtuse as not to beable to distin- 


As there is, then, no express grant of power to Congress to bestow the lar- 





gesses of the Government upon either real or fancied objects of charity, there 
is nothing from which such a power can be implied, since the general welfare, 
as we have seen, is provided for and specified in many ways in the Constitution. 
And the tenth article of amendment declares that “ the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or tothe people.” Such measures as that now 
proposed, not being among the powers expressly nor impliedly delegated, re- 
side in the States, and Congress can not exercise them. 

This is not a government of original but of derived powers. Its wers are 
limited and enumerated in the instrument of its creation. The third and most 
comprehensive grand purpose for which taxes, imposts, and excises are to be 
laid and collected, it should be observed, is not to provide for the general 
welfare of the people of the United States, for such is not the language em- 
ployed. That purpose as expressed is “to provide for the general welfare of 
the United States ;"’ that is, to provide for the general weliare of that govern- 
ment called ‘the United States,” or that government which the States unitedly 
established. The purpose was and is political, and not domestic; hence the 
enumeration and particular specification, so far as the cardinal principle of 
brevity applicable to a constitution would admit, of what should be done and 
to which the revenues of the Government should be applied. 

I do not contend for a strict construction but a strict observance of the Con- 
stitution. I do not contend for a strict or narrow construction, but I do contend 
for the Constitution which I have sworn to support and defend; and I do so be- 
cause it is the palladium of the liberties of the people, and the oath is binding 
on my conscience. Whenever by express words a power is delegated to the 
United States, I, as a Representative, will vote for any measure proner in itself, 
though not within the expressed power, if it be necessary to give full operation, 
force, and efficacy to such expressed power. Everything which I can conscien- 
tiously concede to have been confided to “ the Congress" by the Constitution 
I will most cheerfully, yea, generously and liberally, exercise to ameliorate 
suffering humanity or to advance the interests of the whole people of the 
United States, without distinction as to locality or previous condition. 

But further than this I will not go, because I believe in the restraints on dis- 
cretion imposed by a written constitution. If it be admitted that Congress can 
do anything which the Constitution does not prohibit, which is the rule of con- 
struction a Legislature puts upon aState constitution, there are sosmali a num- 
ber of these that you in effect subvert the Constitution and substitute the un- 
bridled will or discretion of a majority of the members. Legislation would then 
depend more on the state of Congressional stomachs than upon a written Con- 
stitution. Centralism in all of its amplitude would be then established, en- 
throned where boasted American Liberty once presided. 

“ To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes” is an express grant of power to Congress. Publi- 
cists, statesmen, and scholars have held, and in fact it has been judicially deter- 
mined, that Congress, to give force and amplitude to this provision, may exercis5 
an implied power to appropriate money out of the Treasury, for the imr:ove- 
ment of the navigation of riversand harbors. Undertheexpress gran‘ of power 
to Congress ** to provide and maintain a navy” we can appreprune money for 
the maintenance of the Naval Academy at Annapolis under an implied power, 
for the reason that no one can deny that by this means skillful officers are sup- 
plied and the Navy made efficient at least in that respect. 

© * * * * * e 

So, too, there being an express grant to Congress of power “ to raise and sup- 
port armies and to make rules for the government of the land and naval forces,” 
there is an implied power to maintain at the expense of the public the Military 
Academy at West Point for the education of officers to command the armies in 
an efficient and skillful manner. The same ora similar rule applies, and very 
properly, too, to the power “to establish post-offices and post-roads,”’ and in 
fact to all of the express delegations of power. Many acts of Congress are 
claimed by the thoughtless, and sometimes even by the members of Congress, 
to be violations of the Constitution when they are not obnoxious to that cen- 
sure. But the force of precedent in this House and the Senate is so much hon- 
ored that hoary error stalks abroad on stilts and violates the Constitution with 
impunity, and with no better apology or excuse for it than that some American 
Lycurgus has set him the example. 

I have no veneration, sir, for age nor precedent when panoplied in error and 
fatally bent to mischief. If, as we are told, in 1812, Macon, Calhoun, Johnson, 
King, Randolph, Troup, and other great men voted $50,000 to be used in pur- 
chasing and shipping flour for the relief of the starving people of Caracas, in 
Venezuela, who were suffering from the effects of a terrible earthquake, and also 
for the people of the island of Teneriffe, who were starving in consequence of 
their crops having been eaten up by locusts; or if, still later, in 1847, Calhoun, 
Webster, Cameron, Corwin, Sam Houston, Reverdy Johnson, and other noted 
statesmen voted with the majority to tender provisions to Great Britain for the 
relief of the people of Ireland and Scotland during the prevalence of a famine, 
do these justify the adoption of the resolution now before the House, or the ap- 
propriation for the overflow on the Ohio? 

In 1812, the House of Representatives struck out of the resolution the latter 
part, providing for the island of Teneriffe, ostensibly because they did not have 
evidence sufficient of the suffering of the people, but really because the island 
was under British dominion, and it was not probable that any advantage to the 
foreign policy would be obtained thereby. Mr. Rhea spoke against extending 
aid to Teneriffe as a mere charity, but in favor of Caracas; for, he said, ‘in do- 
ing so he was actuated by a regard to the interests of the United States, which 
peculiarly required them to cultivate amity with and conciliate the South Amer- 
ican provinces.”” Mark you, a war was then in progress with Great Britain. 
After the resolution was so amended as to apply only to Caracas, it was passed 
unanimously. 

In 1847, March 1, now a little over thirty-seven years ago, when Mr. Crittenden 
introduced into the Senate his bill to appropriate $500,000 for the relief of the 
vege of Irelard and Scotland from famine, among other things he said : 

“So far as the constitutional argument is concerned, with the voice of suffer- 

ing ringing in my ears and this precedent before me (Caracas) I lay down all 
objections at the feet of charity.” 
Mr. Niles said they had better leave the business of dispensing alms to the 
liberality, generosity, and better judgment of their constituents. He felt that 
he had no authority to vote haif a million of money for the people of Ireland— 
none at all in his representative capacity. He did not feel justified in taking 
the people’s money for any object which was not committed to our charge. It 
was all wrong. Senators seemed to rely on the precedent established by the 
act of Congress—an inconsiderate act he considered it—giving a portion of pub- 
lic money in the case of the earthquake at Caracas. He did not regard that 
as establishing a precedent for this appropriation which would be placed on 
record to justify similar appropriations for all time to come. He would not 
put his hands into the public Treasury to make an improper, he had almost said 
unconstitutional, use of the public money, of the money of his constituents. 

Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, said that with the views he entertained of 
the Constitution and our national licy he could not vote for the bill. Mr, 
Bagby,a Senator from Alabama, said that he denied that they had any consti- 
tutional authority to appropriate money for such objects. He thought hecould 
see some of the consequences of such a precedent as this would be, * * * If 
this system of national charity was to be indulged in he asked where would it 
end? He said they had no such power; and if they had, human imagination 
would not beable to fixtoitalimit. The revenuesof this country were derived 
from one source, andoneonly, They are derived from the people ot the United 
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States, and they were derived for specific pu 





rposes. Mr. Mason, of Virginia. 


said that he could not but see in it a perversion of the trust reposed in them un- 

der the Constitution of the United States, 
One Senator alone, Mr. Hannegan, of Indiana, contended that there was con- 
stitutional power to make the appropriation,and he put it upon the ground 
e Sen- 


that there was no prohibition against it. But when Mr. Bog asked if 
ator contended that Congress could do anything not prohibited in the Consti- 
tution, he put it on the teaching of the Saviour in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan. Mr. Webster, in his remarks, did not touch the constitutional ques- 
tion, and Mr. Dayton said they had a precedent in 1812, which in this instance 
he desired to see followed, Mr. Fairfield, of Maine, said no Senator had put his 
finger on a single section of the Constitution which authorized them give 
this appropriation, although they were contending for the constitutional power 
to do so. It wasavery easy thing to expend ities in this way; but he 
thought they should put their hands in their own pockets and do it, but they 
had no right to put their hands in the pockets of the people. 

Mr. Calhoun spoke in a very low tone so that he could not be very distinctly 
heard, but the remarks of the Senator from Indiana caused him to explain why 
he had no constitutional objection to the measure. He drew a distinction be- 
tween the foreign and domestic policy of thisGovernment. Entertaining these 
views, he had voted for the appropriation for the relief of the people of Caracas 
in 1812. And it is true that the Constitution does not undertake to deal with, 
prescribe, nor limit the external or foreign powers or policy of this Govern- 
ment. The Constitution is a compact between the States, while outside to all 
the world this is a nation and may use the money of the Government in ad- 
vancing whatever international policy the Congress and President may deem 
best tor the general welfare of the United States as a . 

in the House of Represen- 


When Mr. Crittenden’s bill was put on its 
tatives,G. W. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay it on the table, and there were 
75 yeas and 79 nays. John Quincy Adams, John Bell, T. H. Benton, Andrew 
Johnson, Jacob Thompson, Seaborn Jones of Georgia, Chase of Ohio, Houston, 
Cobb, and Chapman of Alabama, were among those who voted to table and 
against the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read with profound interest the argument of 
one gentleman of great ability in favor of the constitutionality of the 
Blair bill, who claims the power independently of any express grant 
and of the general welfare clause also. He assumes that the bill is a 
measure merely to aid the States with their schools to expel from their 
midst a public evil of calamitous portent—illiteracy in the franchise; 
that the Supreme Court in Gibbons vs. en, 9 Wheaton, ized 
the right of Congress to aid the States in the enforcement of their 
health laws and quarantine regulations, and therefore Congress has the 
right to pass the Blair bill. Thisconclusion is based upon theassump- 
tion that ‘‘negro illiteracy’’ is as dangerous to the politic as yel- 
low fever, cholera, small-pox, or the plague is to the human body. 

The argument may be said to be syllogistic. 

The major premise is that the Government may appropriate all of its 
revenues, in the absence of any express power in the Constitution, to 
prevent its own destruction, or to perpetuate its existence. It was so 
decided in Maran vs. The Insurance Com , in 6 Wallace. 

The minor premise is that the illiteracy of negro voters threatens to 
assassinate the life out of the Nation; that it is such an impending dan- 
ger as threatens the integrity of the Union, and therefore Congress has 
the pum, and it is their duty, to pass this bill to avert that calamity. 

The vice of the argument lies in the unwarranted assumption of the 
minor premise. Who believes at this date—eighteen years after their 
enfranchisement—that the right of illiterate to vote endangers 
the Union? Are they not much more intelligent now in respect to 
voting than they were then? 

I have been of the opinion for some years that the danger from that 
source was so modified by the mellowing influence of time and experi- 
ence that no one fears it now. Sir, there is far more to this 
Government from the literate communists than from the illiterate ne- 
groes. The bill does not propose to educate the illiterate voters. 
Their age excludes them from any participation in the benefits of the 
bill. It would but aid in the educating of their children, which is now 
being done by all the States to as great an extent as the laboring peo- 
ple of any country ever have been educated. 

It is not the duty nor is it to the interest of the State to educate its 
entire population beyond the primaries. That is quite as far as ninety 
per cent. of the negro children are capable of going. eee See 
ence teaches that if a boy, without regard to his color, be ed be- 
—_ this point he declines ever to work another day in thesun. A 

igher education may do for New England, whose laboring people are 
chiefly engaged in man but how would it work in Alabama, 
where 75 per cent. of the le are engaged in ture? 

Sir, in my State, and I in all the other States of the Union, 
there is a system of public schools open from three to five months each 
year to all the children, in which every one can learn to read and write 
and obtain a sufficient knowledge of arithmetic and grammar for the 


ordinary pursuits of life. 
The burden which illiteracy imposes upon the Southern States is the 
tax they have to to maintain the public schools. Alabama pays 


between five and i heseslinell Aicanemaendsdiinason seoueintliin 
Will the Blair bill, if passed, lighten this burden ? The eighth section 
provides— 


That no part of the money appropriated under this act shall be 

out to any or Territory in any one year than the sum expended out of its 
own revenues or out of moneys raised under its authority in the preceding year 
for the maintenance of common schools, not including the sums in 


the erection of school buildings, 

On illiteracy as the basis of distribution Alabama would receive 
each year the following amounts: The first year, $488,258.95; the sec- 
ond, $697,512.78; the third, $1,046,269.14; the fourth, $906,766.59; 
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the fifth, $767,264.07; the sixth, $627,761.49; the seventh, $488 953 95. 
and the eighth year, $348,756.39—aggregating $5,370,848.45. | . 
What would it cost the tax-payers of the State to obtain it? The 
bill requires the expenditure by the State of an equal amount as aco. 
dition-precedent to obtaining the State’s quota each year, out of onl 
‘‘own revenues ’’ or out of “‘ moneys raised under its authority.” wh,;.1, 
means by local taxation. ee 

The aggregate expenditure by the State must therefore be jy 
$5,370,848.45 in order to obtain an equal amount in this grand a 
Federal enterprise. How much more taxation must the State Ret ; 
on its people over and above the present appropriations for the schoo) 
before it can obtain its share on the same basis of other States under 
the bill? ‘The total annual expenditure for public school educatin. .. 
Alabama is now about $550,000. About $150,000 of that sum is ¢ : 
interest on sixteenth section and other trust funds, and is not thero- 
fore expended out of the State’s “‘own revenues,” and hence must he 
deducted from the annual appropriation in order to find the correct 
basis upon which the State would share in the Blair distribution. 

About $400,000 per annum is therefore the amount now expended 
out of the “State’s own revenues.’’ Eight times this sum would 
be $3,200,000. Hence to obtain the Blair benefaction the pre 
owners of Alabama must during the next seven years have their taxes 
increased to pay the te sum of two million one hundred and 
seventy thousand eight hundred and forty-eight dollars, all of which 
must be not merely appropriated, but expended to maintain public 
schools. It is a hardship, sir, which should not be imposed though it 
were constitutional, which I deny. 

If this Blair benefaction be intended to relieve the Southern States 
from their burdens, as I have heard alleged, why was the distribution 
extended to the States of the North who do not need it? Why not re- 
fund the cotton-tax, $68,000,000, wrongfully taken, to the Southern 
people or Southern States, and thereby the better enable them to wrestle 
with the so-called monster of illiteracy? Mr. Speaker, there are many 
other objectionable features of the bill which I have not the time to 
discuss. One point more concerning the questionof power. Congress 
has no power expressed in the Constitution to make this appropria- 
tion. 

If it has unlimited power to tax and appropriate to avert a calamity 
threatening its integrity, and the illiteracy of negro voters constitutes 
such danger, it is known of all men that Congress gave them the fran- 
chise, and if this confers a power which Congress did not before possess, 
then this presents the anomaly of Congress conferring by its own act a 

wer on itself which the Constitution withheld. I have heard it said 

y some of the advocates of the Blair bill that for the last half century 
the South has been represented mainly by a class of politicians who ou 
account of their strict construction of the Constitution have prevented 
Southern advancement. That whenevera measure is brought forward 
in Congress appropriating money for the benefit of the South the Con- 
stitution is at once invoked for its defeat, and thus the Southern States 
are kept poor while those North grow rich on the largesses of the Goy- 
ernment. I deny the charge. 

Sir, it is the pride and glory of the Southern States that their repre- 
sentative men here and elsewhere have ever been the staunch and alle 
defenders of constitutional government. In them and their precepts, 
truly democratic, constitutional government founds its only hope and 
last rallying point. When the advocates of Jeffersonian Democracy 
are ‘‘ relegated to the musty storehouse of the past,’’ if that ever, un- 
happily for this country, occurs, a paternal centralized government will 
take the place of that founded hy Washington and his compeers, which 
has secured to the more wonderful progress and development 
and more manifold blessings than any government ever devised by man 
secured to its people. 

Sir, while there has been, I freely admit, much partiality in our leg- 
islative towards the Northern and Eastern States of the Union and 
their people, I deny that any very large number of them have ever grown 
rich out of Government jobs and favoritism excepting the period cov- 
ered by the late war; and I deny on the other hand that the Southern 
States or their people have been kept from prospering and remained poor 

of their ives and Senators in Congress 
bery and the exercise of usurped wers, which is called 
by some liberal and sensible construction of the Constitution. 

I deny that the prosperity of the Southern States or people would be 

by any amount of from the Treasury which they 
can possibly secure. The Southern States pay, as nearly as it can be 
about one-third of the revenues of the Government, and 1! 
addition, division, and silence, or a race for appropm's- 
corporate, or individual enterprises South 
and North be inaugurated, the result is foreshadowed and illustrated 
j When sec- 

by occurrences familiar to every member of this House. 
tional legislation is before Congress, party lines disappear, except 2. 
rare instances, when a Democrat of the ‘‘ musty store-house” kind, ad- 
hering to the ancient faith of his party, considers first the night and 
py of it. 
power of to pass the measure and pe arene ee 

When money is to be iated, consti _— 


peer as in the erection of public buildings—and I 
of no better instration—they usually alternate sectionally in the 
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consideration of such bills. Congress will pass a bill to erect a public 
building in a Southern city to cost $100,000. The next bill considered 
is to erect a public building in a Northern city and $1,000,000 is ap- 
propriated for that. That is about the character and proportion sec- 
tionally in the grab game. 

If the South in such game were to get one-third of all the money in 
the Treasury and the other States the remainder they would make noth- 
ing by it, as they would take out only what they putin. So unless the 
Southern States could get™more out of the Treasury than one-third, 
which they have not voting strength enough to do were they disposed, 
they would not gain bysuch ascheme. The Blair bill I admit would, 
if there were no other basis of distribution than that of illiteracy, give 
a decided advantage in that respect to the States of the South, but since 
it requires equal expenditure out of State revenue, together with all the 
other objectionable features, I would consider ita very dear measure for 
all of the States. Seventy-nine millions of dollars would not compen- 
sate for a violated Constitution. 


War Taxes as Sett-offs against States. 


SPEECH 


HON. NATHANIEL J. HAMMOND, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 9, 1886. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3) to prevent the claim 
of the war taxes under the act of August 5, 1861, and acts amendstory thereof, 
by the United States, as set-offs against States having claims against the Gen- 
eral Government— 

Mr. HAMMOND said- 

Mr. SPEAKER: Much of the trouble made by the minority report of 
the Judiciary Committee and by the remarks of the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Heppurn] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
RANNEY], who signed that report, comes from misconception of the 
situation. 

The bill under consideration does not propose to release the States 
which did not pay the direct tax from any real or supposed liability 
therefor. It simply declares that such claim of the direct tax shall not 
be used as a set-off to prevent payment in cash of any recognized claim 
of such a State against the United States. 

The report of the committee expressly declares that though such 
claim of the direct tax from such States may be right, it is not just to 
force some to pay part, by set-off against admitted claims due to them, 
without requiring other non-paying States to pay like parts to the 
United States. 

And because such States are not now asking for relief from said tax 
nor getting any release therefrom by this bill, the contention of the 
minority that this bill should not pass unless at the same time provis- 
ion be made for repaying what the United States received on this direct 
tax from the other States is illogical and unjust. The two things are 
wholly distinct and dissimilar, neither is germane to the other. 

Everybody concedes that if the United States could constitutionally 
levy a tax on lands in States then in recognized war with the United 
States there is no prospect that any attempt will ever be made to collect 
that tax. It seems to be understood that none ever will be made. 

If so, it is manifestly unjust to compel Georgia to lose this $35,000 
oe to pay a debt long due to her, by charging it up against 

direct tax. It is absurd to say that the United States should not 
otherwise pay that debt unless simultaneously the direct taxes as- 
sumed and paid by other States be returned to them. 

It is not true that this bill seeks to ‘‘ establish a new rule of law for 
the future,’’ nor ‘‘to annul rulings and decisions which have governed 
for a long time the action of the Government,’’ as stated by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. RANNEY]. 

Secretary McCulloch decided that the non-paying States which did 
pre yo the time limited by the act of 1861, assume their quota 
could not afterwards make such assumption, and therefore did not owe 
these taxes. Mr. Porter, First Comptroller of the Treasury, decided 
that Georgia did not owe said tax (though her Legislature tried to as- 
sume it in 1866). 

Under that decision Georgia was twice since the war paid large sums 
of money from the United States Treasury incash. The decision in the 
Kansas case was put expressly upon the ground that Kansas assumed 
a e, (See2 Law. Rep., 305.) Noaccounts were raised 
on the books of the Treasury until July, 1868, and then against all the 
States and Territories which had and which had not paid. It was not 
done to make accounts to be paid, but to show how the account of each 
State stood. For like accounts were also raised against the 
collectors :n each State. Each State’s account was credited with all 
sums paid by a State or its citizens or proceeds of property sold. . 


oe 


Each collector’s account was so debited and credited as tomake him 
account for any cash balance in his hands. Lawrence, First Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, held that the opening of those accounts was a 
decision which bound him, and for that reason he refused to pay Georgia 
the $35,000 which Congress voted her in 1883. lis successor refused 
to pay Mississippian amount due that State because, he said, he was by 
the statute bound to follow Lawrence. Lawrence had ignored the de- 
cisions of McCulloch in 1866, seized upon the raising of those accounts 
in 1868 as a decision binding him under the statute, in spite of the de- 
cisions on the very question made by Porter, his predecessor, in 1877 
and 1879. And Lawrence practically decided that though he could not 
authorize the payment under the circumstances, the sum should be paid 
by positive order of Congress or the judgment of the Court of Claims. 
Georgia is here seeking that order by this bill because she would avoid 
expense and delay of suit. 

t is plain from the text of the acts levying this tax that Congress did 
not undertake to impose any obligation on any State. The States’ 
property is exempted from this tax, and the property of individual land- 
owners is made liable to it in express words. The minority report at- 
tempts to meet that forceful fact with this declaration: 

3ut it was known that several of the States were hostile to the Government; 
that they would not pay the sum apportioned to them, and for this reason, and 
in our judgment only for this reason, do we find these provisions in the law 
that look to the collection of the sums not paid by States from the citizens of 
the delinquent States. 

How men do err not knowing the law! 

From the beginning the property of each State was exempted from 
direct taxes. (See eighth section of the act of July 9, 1878.) The 
fortieth section of the direct-tax act of 1815 allowed a State to assume 
the tax levied upon lands and slaves therein, just as the fifty-third sec- 
tion of the act of July 5, 1861, allowed, save that this last did not tax 
slaves. Indeed, the act of 1861 is almost an exact copy of that of 1815 
in every matter material to this discussion. None of the States were 
** hostile to the Government’’ in 1815. So much for the reason given 
by the minority report for the verbiage and form of the act of 1861. 

Now, let us consider the speech made 9th of February, 1886, but not 
published until the Recorp of the proceedings of 26th February, 1887. 
Therein the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RANNEY] contended 
that the direct tax allowed by the Constitution was upon the States 
and not upon the property of the citizens of the States. His language 
was: 


It imposes a burden on each State to the extent of its quota, with a duty, a 
corresponding duty, to pay it. * * * Congress hasthe right and the power, 
either in the same act or by a separate act, to provide the mode and the ma- 


chinery requisite to enforce its payment out of the individuals at large or out of 
individual property in the State. 

He meant, obviously, property belonging to the State. 

The Constitution— 

He said— 
required Congress to lay the tax upon the States primarily according to a 
given proportion. 

Iie contended in words that the corporate State owes the tax like a 
municipality owes a debt, and that Congress can enforce payment 
of that State debt by levy on its citizens’ lands just as a court 
may require a tax to be levied on the citizens of a municipality to pay 
a judgment against such municipal corporation. ‘The Supreme Court 
in United States rs. Railroad Company (17 Wall., 322) held that “a 
municipal corporation is a portion of the sovereign power of the State, 
and is not subject to taxation by Congress upon its municipal reve- 
nues.’’ 

That the gentleman from Massachusetts regarded this tax as levied 
upon the States in the sense of *‘ governments,’’ and not the territorial 
sense, is plain from the minority report signed by himself, Mr. HEp- 
BURN of Iowa, Mr. Parker of New York, and Mr. Caswe.u of 
Wisconsin. There they held this language: 

The majority of the Committee on the Judiciary answer that the claim against 
Georgia and the other delinquent States is not a debt due from the State, making 
a distinction between Georgia as a political corporation and the whole of the 
people of Georgia. Indeed it is claimed that a tax can not be levied upon a 
State. We do not see why. There might be diffienlty in many instances to 
make collections, if the State refused to perform its duty by prompt payment, 

They proceeded to say that the United States might sell all a State 
has, as a matter of right, but was interested in not going that far, and 
hence would collect from the people of the State. Tothe remark that 
these States had not assumed this debt, as the act of 1861 levying the 
tax left optional with them, but which the Jater act as to the “‘ insur- 
rectionary States’’ did not allow, that minority report replied: 

Wesubmit that if the power to tax exists, it exists independently of consent. 

* * * The language is: ‘The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes.” Direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sey 


eral States. Notamong 
the people of the several States, but among the States. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts in that speech cited Texas vs. 
White, 7 Wallace S. C. R., 700, to show that the word “‘ State,” in 
our Constitution, means sometimes “‘ the people or community,’’ some- 
times ‘‘only the country or territorial region inhabited by such acom- 
munity,’’ sometimes the ‘‘government,’’ and again ‘‘the coimbined idea 
of people, territory, and government.’’ And in his speceh the gentle- 
man from Iowa { Mr. Hersurn] called attention to the vords of the 
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statute that the tax is “laid upon the United States, and apportioned | into execution one of its (a State) most important functions, t} : 
to the States respectively,’’ &c. istration of the laws, and which concerns the exercise of oe 

Now, for a moment let us inquire in whatsense State is used, whether | served to the States,’’ and therefore could not tax the salary of a State 
people, territory, or government in these direct-tax acts. Of the thirty | officer. This was reiterated and applied to a municipal government. 
places in which the word “‘State’’ in the singular and of the seventeen | because part of the State. (United States vs. Railroad Company, 17 
places in which the plural ‘‘States’’ is used in ourConstitution there is | Wallace, supra.) oe 
but one place where the preposition “‘to’’ precedes either theplural or | The court were in both those cases unanimous upon the principe fo; 
singular. That is: ‘‘ The United States shall guarantee to every State | which I contend. In the first, Bradley, J., dissented, but solely ns . 
in this Union a republican form of government and shall protect each | the ground that he thought the application of the principle was carried 
of them against invasion,’’ &c. 'TheSupremeCourt in Texas vs. White, | too far when made to cover the salary of a State’s officer which was his 
supra, said that guarantee is to the people in the State. The last | private property. And he and two others dissented in the last solely 
clause, of course, alludes to invading the territory. The Constitution | because they thought the property of the city of Baltimore taxable, 
requires taxes to be apportioned according to ‘‘ the census ”’ of the peo- | notwithstanding that principle. There may be no danger that the 
ple. Again, they must be apportioned ‘‘among the States according | United States would ever exercise such power if admitted: but it is 
to their respective numbers.’’ The constitutional word is not ‘‘to’’ | dangerous to teach the existence of such power. : 
“but among.’’ The construction above given will not be narrowed but broadened 

That word ‘‘among”’ is used in but one other place in the Consti- Suppose some future Congress should levy a direct tax upon the States 
tution, namely: ‘‘ Congress shall have power to regulate commerce | as “‘ political corporations,’’ as this minority report claims may be done 
* * * among the several States.”” That does not mean commerce | constitutionally. Suppose the State of Massachusetts (whose Repre- 
to which the States as ‘‘ political corporations” are parties, but com- | sentative here argues for such power) should refuse to pay its quota 
merce passing from one into or through another territorial State. ard the Federal officers were ordered to levy upon and sell such prop- 

In this sense was the word ‘‘ among”’ understood by Congress when in | erty of the State as was neither necessary nor convenient for the exer- 
the first section of the act of 7th June, 1862, solely applicable to these | cise of the functions of a State. Suppose him ready to sel! the battle 
taxes, the taxes under the act of 1861 are denominated ‘‘thesaid direct | flags, the busts, the statues and monuments in and about the Capitol. 
taxes, bysaid act apportioned among the several States and Territories | Would not the courts of the United States enjoin that officer? [| be- 
respectively,’’ and ‘‘ apportioned and charged in each State * * * | lieve they would unless saved the necessity by some valiant man who 
upon all the lands and lots of ground situate therein respectively,’’ &c. | would ‘* shoot him on the spot.’’ 

So the clauses of the Constitution as to direct taxes mean by ‘‘ States’”’ Unless some such process or some such bullet should arrest his arm 
the territorial States. as he was about to ‘knock down’’ at auction, for paltry cash, the 

The proposition in that minority report that Congress has the power | Emancipation Monument, life would come into the marble forms of 
to tax the ‘‘ political corporation’’ called a State is so novel, so start- | Sumner, who talked for freedom, and of Lincoln, who signed the proc- 
ling, and so dangerous that noapology is needed for its further consider- | lamation, and they would rush out of the Capitol and scatter to the 
ation. Chief-Justice Marshall’s memorable decision, ‘‘ the power to tax | winds the void process of the usurping government. The minority 
involves the power to destroy,’’ rushes upon our minds. We ask how | report goes further. It declares that under such circumstances that 
can we be, in the language of our Supreme Court, ‘‘an indestructible | officers might ‘‘seize the capitol, the prisons, the hospitals and colleges 
Union of indestructible States,’’ if the Union has the power to destroy | belonging to the non-paying State and sell them in order to realize 
the States? the tax.’’ 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. RANNEY], to enforce his| Suppose that officer in Boston about to sell for taxes the magniticent 
idea, compared the old ‘‘Articles of Confederation,’’ and our present | seats of learning of the Commonwealth which have sent forth so many 
Constitution. I thank him for the opportunity for such comparison to | trained minds to enlighten and bless mankind, about to sell the cover- 
back my opinion. The weakness of the old Confederation was because | ing roofs from sick and suffering and to cast back upon society the 
it operated only on and through the States. The advantage gained by | felons from her prisons. From her mountains and her valleys, from 
the *‘ more perfect Union,’’ under the Constitution, was that it operated | field and forge and factory would crowd her population, scholars. phi- 
as to taxation not upon the States, but upon the people of the United | lanthropists, priests, and people until no foot of standing room on bos- 
States. Citations to prove this might be fatiguingly made. Let these | ton Common or on Beacon hill would be, to denounce the vandalism and 
suffice: the perversion of the Constitution of the country. 

Mr. Madison, speaking in favor of adopting the Constitution in 1788, Once more. Suppose that officer about to sell the capitol of that 
said: - State, that grand old monument of former times, whose corner-stone 

The component States of the Amphyctionic 1] e retained their sovereigniy | WaS laid in 1795 by Samuel Adams, and within whose walls the his- 
and enjoyed an equality of suffrage in the fed council; but though its pow- | tory of her progress and herglory has been made. It would need not 
on Sear ———_ ‘te ae ee system, | the living to interfere then. The statues of Mann and Wilson and 
: Everett would take on vitality, Downfromthe canvas in Fanueil [iall, 


dividual members (States) in their political capacities. To this defect 
it owed its disorders and final Dasvreniion * * * T believe it will be found 
















bard with solemn mien and stately tread, would come Daniel Webster, hiold- 

= eniiag wen eee Sakaki io on hs dein thonetetiy ton ing in one hand his reply to Hayne and in theother bearing the consti- 
if they were to say what sums should be paid by the States. tution of Massachusetts, which, for a handred years, has a her 
And after the Constitution had been ratified, Rhode Island, North | * free, sovereign, and independent State with “every 


wer, jurisdiction, and right’? * * * not ‘expressly delegated 
fo the United States of America in Congress assembled.” 

Warren would rise from Bunker Hill, and with him would come the 
more than four hundred disembodied spirits who fell there in 177. 
Bartlett, the hero of Yorktown and Port Hudson, al! the better known 
to his comrades by his wounded arm and missing leg, would lead to 
the conference those who fell in ‘‘the war of secession.’’ And the 
stillness of death would be broken by ‘“‘the great expounder”’ in 
words like these: Ye, who fought against British oppression; ye, who, 
though my eyes were spared the sight, looked ‘‘on States dissevered, 

on a land rent with civil feuds and drenched 

in fraternal ;”? ye, who died to restore the Union, not of subject 
but “an indestructible Union of indestructible States, " £0 

the lofty spirit which inspired your souls into the people, from 


Carolina, Virginia, New York, and Massachusetts severally proposed to 
amend it so as to require the General Government to seek its taxes first 
from the States, and from the people only in default of payment by the 
States. But nosuch amendment wasadopted. The memorable debate 
of Mr. Webster and others in the United States Senate in 1830 enforces 
this argument powerfully. In the debate upon this very direct tax of 
1861 Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House, speaking of our Constitution, said: 
That Constitution authorized call 
oe or Legislatures of ee Dee bat ee EB ven me 


gress has no constitutional power to assess taxes upon a State, It must as- 
sess them upon the individual. 


This was so familiar doctrine that no man challenged it, the 


wThe same doctrine has been held by the courts wherever this power | 00282 %© ocean, from the Gulf to the Northern lakes, and bid then 
has come into question. In the wider of taxing the processes Fr the strike, not in the name of nullification, not in the name of secession 
State courts A staan ‘taxes and like cases Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- | °"* by the sacred right of revolution by which any “ people —n 
sissippi, North Carolina, California, Illinois, Vermont, Connecticut, | ™4Y Tesist usurpation and relieve themselves from 9 tyrannici! © 

’ -29 i i 29 
Michigan, New York, and Massachusetts are uniformly of that “eee eee ieiiastss (er. a aeeny) rests upon two 


no such power exists in the General Government and no court 
has ruled otherwise. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in Lane vs. Oregon, 7 Wal- 
lace Reports, said: 


The United States cannot exercise its power of taxation so as to destroy the 
State governments or embarrass their lawful action. 


* 

True, that was a dictum where State power was being measured. 
But this matter was directly in question in Collector vs. . (il 
Wallace Reports, 113.) There the court held that the U: States 
had no right to tax ‘a means or instrumentality employed to carry 


€ quotations from opinion of Lawrence, Comptroller of the 
Treas in the Seonso-ennt eeaty mentioned. One of them Is to 
: doubted, that he is by statute bound by the decis- 


ions of his oon The only trouble was that Lawrence refused 
el da oe came tee , 
The caer qutatn is to prove that the Constitution gives power 


time of war which the United States has not when at peace, and that 
though the United States may not make a State their debvor by taxe 
tion, that may be done by set-off if the United States owes the va 
and desires an excuse for not paying. Naught but the fact that the 
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gentleman from Massachusetts has adopted the language restrains me 
from animadverting upon its extreme folly. 

It is true, as mentioned in tke conclusion of the printed remarks of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that the Senate has this month 
passed a bill to pay back to the States all of the direct tax paid by them 


and to balance the books as to those against which it was so charged. | 


This latter is pregnant with the declaration that those were debts against 
the States who never assumed the tax, say the advocates of this Senate 
measure. I rather think it a convenient false statement on which to 
base the taking from the Treasury $17,500,000 of cash belonging to all 
the States to transfer it to States which have never asked for it, nor 
dreamed that such petition would ever be noticed. 

It is not true that the Judiciary Committee of this House reported 
in favor of that Senate bill with an amendment. I do not feel at lib- 
erty to speak of what was done in committee; but I know that seven 
of the fifteen members of that committee opposed that bill with or with- 
out amendment. 

If that Senate bill is ever publicly discussed it will be in another 
Congress. But as it has been introduced in this debate a word is ex- 
cusable. I have heard no argument to justify this taking of money out 
of the common treasury except that as all the people of all the States 
should have paid and some did not because their States were in ‘‘ re- 
bellion,’’ it is right to refund to those which paid. If that be sound, 
we should refund all other internal taxes levied for the whole country 
but not paid south of Mason and Dixon’s line because these laws were 
defied. Many millions will be the fruit of that fallacy if once adopted; 
millions all going to the rich North from the treasure owned no more 
by it than by the impoverished South; millions from the common treas- 
ure of the people to refund to dwellers in cities and to manufacturers 
the stamp taxes which they placed on their contracts and wares. 

It is well for gentlemen to read President Jackson’s declaration in 
his eighth annual message: 

In my ya distribution of the surplus revenue by Congress, either to the 
States people, is to be considered among the prohibitions of the Consti- 


or 
tution. 
Tt will be well for them to remember that the utmost Congress would 
do in 1836 was to lend money to the States upon their legislative dec- 
larations. that they would pay on demand. They should recall that 
Mr. Webster justified that as only a temporary expedient not to be re- 
peated. His language was: 

There would be insuperable objections, in my opinion, toa settled practice of 
distributing revenue among the States. It weal be a strange operation of 
things, and its effects upon our system of government might well be feared. 

I regard this Senate bill as a clean-cut gift offered to the States, and 
as so far-reaching in its possible, if not probable, consequences that 
the thought of its passage is to me appalling. 





Post-Office Appropriation Bill, 
SPEECH 


HON. NATHANIEL D. WALLACE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 23, 1887. 
On the Senate amendment appropriating $500,000 to expedite the South Ameri- 
can mail service. 


Mr. WALLACE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the consideration of this amendment it seems un- 
wise to look at the subject in any but a commercial light. There can 
be no question about commerce following the mail. There can be no 
commerce without regular, direct, and national interest in delivery of 
the mail, and as the benefit is national as well as individual, why should 
not the Government be willing to do the part which isso necessary and 
without which our commerce and shipping can never be revived ? 

In looking at this question from a southern standpoint, it appears so 
imperatively the duty of those having the interest of the Gulf coast in 
trust that it is surprising to find so many professing to represent those 
interests now antagonizing this measure, which will extend the south- 
Se Gekieeiaaaee enn ee the pro- 

um are so rapidly growing uantity and promising so great 
a field for industry. z = ’ tae 

The report of the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, issued only a week 
ago, shows in its analytical review a demand for the national 
in steamship facilities with South American countries which embraces 
every Southern State, from Virginia to Texas. 

Every industry as well as every citizen is deeply concerned in this 


The manifests of the monthly Brazil steamers bearing the American 
flag show a tof di staples taken at Hampton Roads, which 
are forwarded to that point for export from every Southern State. 
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In the Southwest we are not so fortunate in means of exportation, and 
it is necessary to offer our merchants some encouragement against risk 
and ruin in event of an enterprise to relieve the great Mississippi Val- 
ley of an accumulation of products. 

Through the want of steamship connection between New Orleans 
and the South American ports almost all shipments find an outlet only 
across the mountains to the Atlantic coast to feed foreign steamships 
and foreign capitalists by taking a triangular route to South America; 


and in fact to-day the city of New Orleans and other cities of the South 


are being robbed of their legitimate trade. 

The commerce of the Southern ports is suffering seriously because of 
neglect in economic legislation. 

Iu evidence of this fact the following statistics, prepared by a dis- 
tinguished authority, for the year 1885 will show the injustice to the 
South and unnatural tide of commerce which has drifted into British 
control: 








Into United Into New 


| 
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States. Orleans, | Per cent. 
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205, 665, 298 | 14,385,519 | Near 10 
} | ' 


By the following figures and exhibit of the same authority this course 
of trade of latitudinal connection, instead of direct and regular delivery 
and receipt across the Gulf of Mexico, is shown: 


Route, Land, |Ocean.| Time. 


2 


Miles. | Miles. | Days. hrs. 
From Saint Paul to Panama via New York............. i 1,441 | 2,050 | 2 ‘ 






From Saint Paul to Panama via New Orleans........., 1,251 | 1,450/ 7 8 
From Saint Louis to Panama via New York... | 1,084) 2,050; Ih 5 
From Saint Louis to Panama via New Orleans........ 700 | 1,450 | 6 2 
From Chicago to Panama via New York................ 911 | 2,050 11 

From Chicago to Panama via New Orleans.............| 915 | 1,450 | 6 @ 
From New York to Panama via all ocean routes.....|............| 2,000} 10 

From New York to Panama via New Orleans.......... 1,350 | 1,450 | ~ 


And why is this the case? Because it is impossible for an American 
ship unaided by proper mail pay to compete with foreign subsidized lines 
in foreign ports; it is impossible for an American ship to live against 
the odds. If $1 per ton is charged for return cargo the foreign subsi- 
dized ship at once bids it in at 50 cents per ton via England and makes 
up the loss from the British exchequer, and besides the foreign ship 
has the weight of the British Lloyd’s rating in its favor. 

The people of Louisiana are not more interested in the adoption of 
this amendment than the people of Mississippi, of Missouri, of Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
which should furnish the products for trade to Galveston, New Orleans, 
and other Gulf ports. 

But New Orleans, the chief Gulf port, has had her trade removed 
until it has dwindled down from 600,000 to 32,000 barrels of flour an- 
nually exported. 

The importation of coffée is only about half a million sacks to all 
Gulf ports, and even that entire amount is most likely to be received 
within a few months, a wretched consequence of irregularity of mails 
and absence of communication by American steamship lines. 

It has been surprising to hear the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HAM- 
MOND] here upon this floor claim a sufficient mail and transport service, 
and declare it to be unnecessary to improve our means of communica- 
ion, when petitions are so frequently presented from people of every 
part of our country signifying the contrary. 

It is remarkable that he should antagonize such a commercial and 
economic necessity even regardless of the patriotic and Democratic 

licy. 

The gentleman from Geergia presents a great contrast to that dis- 
tinguished and far-sighted statesman of Georgia, Thomas Butler King, 
who, in 1844, prophesied our exact dependent condition if a liberal 
policy were not adopted. 

Mr. King said, in 1846: 

Great Britain is thus enabled by confining commercial enterprise with her 
naval armaments to keep afloat a steam force more than equal to one-half our 
ships in commission, and to maintain twenty of these powerful steamers in con- 
stant and active service at a cost of $1,000,000 annually. By the Cunard and 
“ West Indian” lines of mail steamers Great Britain maintains rapid and cer- 
tain communication with her colonies on this side of the Atlantic,the United 
States, Mexico, and her fleets in the Pacific Ocean. 

In the event of war she could readily command this force and concentrate it 
at any point upon our Atlantic or Gulf coast, and our vast commerce, valued at 
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some $200,000,000, would, without suitable preparation on our part, fall a prey 
to her arms. It is mortifying to reflect that this force which may become so 
formidable against us isin a great degree su ried by the nan peek 
ing out of our own commercial enterprise. hile our commercial marine is 
unrivaled and our sails whiten every ocean ‘and our steam marine at home 
superior to that of all other nations, we have been left in the distance and out- 
maneuvered by our great commercial rival in the employment of steam upon 
the ocean. 

If it beasked why Great Britain has thus taken thelead of usin ocean steam 
navigation while we are so greatly superior in domestic steamers and sailing 
ships,the answer is that she has anticipated us through the extension of her 
mail system to foreign countries in combination with her naval arrangements, 
thus rendering it almost impossible for mere private enterprise to enter into 
competition with her. 

France also has become alive to the importance of this great system, and 
her minister of finance has been authorized to treat with companies for the es- 
tablishment of lines of steamers tc Brazil, Havana, New York, La Plata, La 
Guayara, and such ports in the Gulf of Mexico and the Antilles as may be des- 
ignated by royal ordinance. 


Such a policy was adopted but abolished in five years through some 
strange influence, but not by a Democratic administration. 

The gentleman from Georgia is very wrong in his assertions to this 
effect. It was because our Government deserted this policy that it was 
not successful, and no one more forcibly protested against the injustice 
of abrogating the steamship contracts made at that time than the great 
patriot of Delaware, Hon. James H. Bayard, who, by the continual agi- 
tation and effort of Congress from 1850 to 1856 to break those contracts, 
proved that the steamship builders had expended more money in their 
zeal than their contracts called for. 

The true history of this trifling is clear in the Congressional Globe. 
In the Senate, on the 27th of February, 1855, Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina, said: 

I do not wish to keep this matter always recurring at every succeeding session 
of Congress, with applications made for giving notice and putting an end to the 
contract, * * * keeping it always a matter uncertain in the public estimation 
whether this great enterprise is to be supported and carried through by the Gov- 
ernment, * * * Theadcitional compensation, having been shown to be reason- 
able, the enterprise coneerning at once the interest and the honor of the coun- 
try, I think the House have acted wisely in proposing to take it out of future 
contest in Congress and to save both the country and the contractor from this 
perpetually recurring agitation with regard to the termination of the contract. 


And, indorsing the above, Mr. Bayard added: 


I entirely agree with the views stated by the honorable Senator. 
* *~ ca ~ - o 


It seems to me, therefore, that by retaining this power you cripple the effi- 
ciency of the one, because you leave things in an uncertain state. You will 
not diminish the cost to the Government for or against the cost of the contract— 
on the one side you must take the expense of prolonged discussion and the con- 


sequent consumption of time involved by bringing the question before Congress 
at each session. 


Here are the plain facts, here is explained the cause of the destruction 
of our merchant marine from the highest authority; for notwithstand- 
ing the protests of these great men the influence of the British Lloyds 
was too great, sad be it to say, and our flag went down upon the ocean 
in 1857, four years before our civil war. 

It is folly to claim that our shipping went down in 1861. Statistics 
and facts prove the absurdity of such assertion. But in further evi- 
dence of the error of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLount] the 
following extract is taken from the message of President Polk of De- 
cember 7, 1847: 


The enlightened policy by which a rapid communication with the various 
distant parts of the world is established, by means of American-built sea steam- 
ers, would find an ample reward in the increase of our commerce and in mak- 
ing our country and its resources more favorably known abroad; but the na- 
tional advan is still greater—of having our naval officers made familiar 
with steam navigation, and of having the privilege of taking the ships already 
equip for immediate service at a moment's notice, and will be cheaply pur- 
ch by the compensation to be paid for the transportation of the mail, over 
and above the postage received. 

A just, national = no less than our commercial interests, would seem to 
favor any of augmenting the number of this descri of vessels. They 
can be t in our country cheaper and in greater num’ than in any other 
in the world. I refer en to the oonemenay ng Se of the Postmaster-Gen- 
= fora ee = ry a. = ——e and ions of 

at Department during past year. gratifying to find within so 
short a period after the reduction in the rate of and notwithstand 
the increase of mail service, the revenue recei for the year will be 
ficient to defray all the expenses, and that no further aid will be required from 
the Treasury for that purpose, 


Here is the assurance of the wisdom of such liberal policy and of good 
results. And again, to call to the attention of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. HAMMoN»D], who asserts that only the ships were built as an 
experiment, that he has only glanced at the of the facts, I 
quote further from President Polk of same date, 


To the steamers thus authorized under contracts made by the Secretary of the 
nee eens pat oe 


f law.by the addition, in the tes 
pursuance of law. an w 
of eighteen war steamers, subject to be taken for use. 

As further contracts for the the mail to foreign countries 


may be authorized by Congress, this number may be enlarged indefinitely. 
One year later the good results of such a policy are again set forth, 
as feliows: 
‘The increase in the mail 
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made for the transportation of the Pacific mails across the Isthmus fr 
“© Gader the suthorit he See 
nder the authority given to the retary of the Navy thr . : 

ers have been constru and sent to the Pacific, and are mera) th — 
the mail service between Panama and Oregon and the intermediate ee 
the Ist of January next, and a fourth has been engaged by him for the service 
between Havana and Chagres, so that a regular monthly mail line will be key > 
up after that time between the United States and our Territories on th» p 
Notwithstanding this great increase in the mail service, should the revenu 
tinue to increase the present year as it did in the last, there will be re. 
nearly $450,000 more than the expenditures. * - ta 


JAMES K. potK 
Message of December 5, 1848. (ES K. POLK. 


Here, then, we have the prophecy and appeal of Southern states; n 
of forty years ago. We have the evidence of it being of Democratic 
origin and Democratic continuance, but of unpatriotic abrogation of 
those solemn steam mail contracts which caused our merchant marine 
to go down upon the seas five years before our civil war. poy 

There is no way of judging of the future but by the past. 
now, though late, but before it is too late, accept the w 
illustrious predecessors. 

We have paid a tribute of $15,000,000 per year to forei 
enough in freight and passenger rates. It is time now to try a more 
liberal and wise policy to our own people. There is no wiser course 
than to try the principles and policy so earnestly advanced by our 
predecessors of the Polk administration and so successful until inter. 
rupted by foreign influences. 

The only direction in which we can extend our trade to advantage is 
to the south of us, and there lies a field indeed worthy of a battle 
among commercial giants. Requiring so enormously the very products 
of our soil, of whose surplus we to-day complain, it would seem that 
we are criminally blind to our great national duties to hesitate an in- 
stant to do all that lies within the constitutional power of this Houso 
to foster and encourage a trade of such importance. It can be done 
only by establishing steamships and regular communication between 
our ports and those of the golden countries toward and beyond the 
equator. Private capital will not do it without some support similar 
to that given to rivals from European ports. England, Germany, and 
France see the necessity and advantage to be had from subsidies. We 
have years ago experienced it in this country. Shall we sit idly by 
and see each year the great harvest gathered by our commercial ene- 
mies, when a few thousands properly‘appropriated by this Government 
would bring all that vast trade to our own doors? 


om ( hagres 


kept 





) Let us 
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Pensions. 


The legislation of the Forty-ninth Congress has resulted in adding tothe pen- 
sion-rolls of the country the names of vastly more men who fought to destroy 
the Union than of those who fought to save the nation. 


SPEECH 


HON. C. H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 2, 1887. 


he bill (HR 112) Committee of Goes and sean ander ee maldionntie n 
the bi . making approp n for payment of pensions under the 
Mexican pension bill— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The appropriation asked for in this bill is to be ap- 
plied to the payment of pensions under the act of Congress of tle pres- 
ent session, popularly called the Mexican pension bill, and I avail my- 
of this opportunity to make a few statements in regard, not only to 


E 


the character of this ial enactment, but also of those which have 
gone before. This bill y and without qualification a service- 
pension act. It confers the bounty of the Government upon the soldiers 


of the Mexican war and the widows of dead soldiers who served therein. 
The benefits are conferred forservice only. No prerequisite of disability 
incurred in the service, nor of the character of the service is required, 
and, what is more startling to us on this side of the House, it conters the 
benefit of this bounty upon all the honorably discharged soldiers of the 
Mexican war who served the requisite time in camp or field, or on the 
way thereto, without regard to whether or not in the war lor the de- 
of the Union the said Mexican soldier fought upon the ove 

the The prerequisites to the benefits of this act 

have enumerated and then the following: 

the age of sixty-two years, or, Sec 

seein eines eta or 
I voted for this bil], and under the 
them, I would do so again. Under 
the circumstances as I now understand them I would hesitate a lons 
time, and this brings me to the consideration of certain matters cov 





eee l( 
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nected with the pension legislation of the Forty-ninth Congress, which 
I desire to speak about. The campaign of 1884 was a most interesting 
one to the people in this country. 

The Republican party has been substantially in power in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government from 1861 down. It had faithfully 
and honestly administered the Government but there had grown up 
among the ex-soldiers of the great war a feeling that the Republican 
party moved too slowly in the work of conferring the benefit of pen- 
sions upon the worthy and deserving men of the great contest, and so 
it was that Mr. Cleveland received in the election of 1884 an enormous 
soldier vote. It was given to him because of the assurance everywhere 
conveyed by the Democratic party that it was inclined to be not only 
generous but more than generous to the defenders of the country. 

It was insisted upon the stump everywhere in the North that it was 
the Democratic party which had secured the equalization of bounty 
bill, which it was pretended, falsely, as I demonstrated in the last Con- 
gress, that General Grant had vetoed. And insidiously this Democ- 
racy filled the minds of the soldiers of the country with the idea that 
the Republican party had moved too slowly in their interest. It is not 
too much to say that the majority of the For‘y-ninth Congress was 
elected as the result of the promises made to the soldiers of the battle- 
field. It was pointed out that there was no danger that the ex-confed- 
erates could ever be pensioned. It was understood that the Demo- 
cratic party was prevented in any event by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution from thus conferring benefits upon the ex-confederates, and 
pledges of the most thorough and far-reaching character were made by 
the Democrats everywhere to the soldiers of the late war. 

The history, Mr. Chairman, of the Forty-ninth Congress is about writ- 
ten. It is entirelyso, so faras the question of pensionsis involved; and 
I make a statement now, which no man will deny, that our legislation 
has resulted in adding to the pension-rolls of the country the names of 
vastly more men who fought to destroy the Union than of those who 
fought on the other side. This isa most singular condition of things, 
and it is one that may well startle the people of the country. We have 
passed into law a few private pension bills, and of that number of course 
the beneficiaries were all Union men. 

Those of our private bills which escaped the veto of the President 
conferred the benefits of pensions on men who fought for the Union 
and their widows and orphans; and, sir, we have passed this pension 
act, about which I have spoken-—-the Mexican pension act—by which 
we will add to the pension-rolls fully 30,000 names, and of that 30,000 
it is safe to say that, and I say it without hesitation, two-thirds of 
them will be men who fought to destroy the Union in the late war of 
the rebellion, and of their widows who remained behind them. So in 
the we have placed about two ex-confederates upon the pen- 
slon-rolis of the country where we have added one Union man, and 
this is the feast to which our Democratic friends invited the soldiers 
of the country. The soldiers in the campaign of 1884 asked fer bread 
in the form of liberal pensions to disabled and indigent comrades. 
They have received stones in the form of Presidential vetoes and of a 
bill the character of which I have described. 

I do not complain that the Mexican soldiers have been pensioned. 
It is the just policy of all governments to confer pensions like this upon 
the men who have fought for the nation in the national wars which 
have gone before. The soldiers of the Mexican war were patriotic; 
they fought for the honor of the flag of their country, and a generous 
government could do no less than what this Government has done for 
them. But, Mr. Chairman, we passed the dependent parents’ bill at 
about the same time and under about the same circumstances that we 
did the Mexican pension bill. They were both in the hands of the 
President atone time. ‘They were both being considered by him at the 
same time, and one was signed and the other was vetoed. The one 
carried the names of a great majority of those who fought to destroy 
the Union, and the other carrie. the names of those alone who fought 
to save the Union. Our friends on the floor of the House did not con- 
tract with us that we should pass the Mexican pension bill in consid- 

tion that they would also pass the dependent pension bill, but there 
was a sort of compromise, a sort of agreement implied in the action of 
the House. 

The veto by the President of the one and the signing by the Presi- 
dent of the other reminds me very much of an anecdote which is cur- 

in Ohio and which explains probably why we have never had the 
veto seems in our State constitution. The last Territorial governor ot 


the itory of Ohio was appealed to by members of the Legislature 
with the statement that there was a in the Territory that the 


tax in the form of a license to get married was an onerous and unjust 
tax and that it ought to be repealed. In the then condition of the 
Territory of Ohio it was felt to beaburden. The governor, while ad- 
mitting this, insisted that his salary was so meager that he could not 
Ne te ee ene epee ime repeniod. 
To meet the governor’s views upon subject, which were consid- 








which increased his salary ‘and vetoed the one which repealed the 
marriage-license tax, and from that day to this we have had no veto in 
Ohio. And could the people of the Union get the same sort of shot at 
the veto power in our National Constitution they would certainly re- 
peal it unless they could be satisfied that the successors of the present 
Executive will be different men from what he is. 

The veto was never intended to vest in one man all the legislative 
and executive power of this Government and to treat the legislative 
branch of the Government with such disrespect as is involved in the 
veto of more than one hundred and sixty-five bills passed by one Con- 
gress. It is an assumption of power never dreamed of by the makers 
of the Constitution. Many unjust and unreasonable assaults were 
made upon the dependent pension bill during its consideration, and, 
perhaps, there was none more so than the attack that was made by indi- 
rection upon the bill through the agency of the assault upon pension 
agents. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, Iam not here to champion the cause of any 
man or set of men in this connection. I have never been a pension 
agent myself and never expect to be, but when a soldier of the Union 
Army, who fought bravely to save this. country from destrrction, 
and who has been an exemplary citizen in every walk of life, is as- 
saulted upon the floor of this House by the charge that he is an 
infamous scoundrel and no other specifications are attached to the 
charge except that he is a pension agent and has faithfully repre- 
sented the interests of the soldiers of the country, I feel like going 
out of my way a little and saying that I have some knowledge of the 
character and standing of that gentleman, Col. George E. Lemon, in 
the department of pensions. I know what the opinion is of the pa- 
triotie and distinguished Commissioner of Pensions upon this question. 
I know from his personal statements that he esteems him as a gen- 
tleman in all respects, honorable, upright, and efficient, and that he has 
over and over again said that no more efficient or honorable pension 
attorney has ever practiced in his Department. He edits a newspaper 
devoted to the interest of the soldiers, not to the claim-agents, for he 
seldom ever speaks of the subject of his own business in his own news- 
paper. His paper is read by more than 400,000 honorably-discharged 
soldiers to-day, and if he has from time to time exposed the hypocrisy 
and unmasked the double-dealing and treachery of men who professed 
to be the friends of soldiers, it is not strange that the wrath of some 
men should be poured out upon his head. For my own part, I honor 
him for his faithfulness to his comrades. I honor him for the success 


he has had in the prosecution of his pension business. I defy legiti- 


mate attack upon him, and say without hesitation that, having met him 
over and over again in the grand national encampments of his comrades 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, I can stand by him with that com- 
radeship which one soldier owes to another and testify to his high char- 
acterand honorablecareer. I say this much not stopping to character- 
ize the assaults made upon him upon this floor under the screen of a 
member’s privilege and to which the victim can not be heard to reply. 

The opinion of this House upon the main controversy upon this 
man’s career is involved in the following: 


[Forty-ninth Congress, first session. House of Representatives. Report No, 
632. J 
@ FEES OF CLAIM AGENTS, ETC., IN PENSION CASES, 


February 23, 1856.—Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. CASWELL, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the following 
report, to accompany bill H. R. 76: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill (7. R. 76) re- 
lating to claim agents’ and attorneys’ fees in pension cases, submit the follow- 
ing report: 

The only substantial difference between the bill and the law as it now exists 
is found in the section which would repeal the present law providing for the 
payment of the attorneys’ fee in claims filed between the years 1878 and 1884 
through the pension agency. 

In ring the period referred to the fee in pension claims was fixed by statute at 
$10, payable whether the claim was admitted or not. Under that law it had be- 
come the practice of agents, to a large extent, to collect a part or all of the fee 
in advance of the adjudication, and often when the claim was without merit, 
The collection in advance often resulted, too, in an abandonment of the claim 
on the part of the agent, and the unfortunate applicant had no remedy left ex- 
cept an appeal to members of Congress. 

To putan end to this practice, Congress passed a law in 1884 prohibiting the 
agent from making collectionsin advance. In this enactmenta form of contract 
was prescribed for both parties to sign, which permits the agent to receive in 
some cases as high as $25, contingent, however, upon success. This contract 
provides that the stipulated fee, or such portion thereof as the Commissioner of 
Pensions may direct, shall be retained from the pension allowed and paid by 
him to the agent. 

Under this law a large number of contracts have been executed in the claims 
filed between the years 1878 and 1884. The mischievous practice of collecting 
fees before the claim is admitted has been wholly abandoned under the penal- 
ties inflicted by the act of 1384, and the form of procedure settled, both parties 
conforming to the regulation with apparent satisfaction. 

The pending bill seeks to repeal that part of the law of 1884 which provides 
for the payment of the fee stipulated in the contract in claims filed between the 
years 1578 and 1854, through the Commissioner of Pensions, notwithstanding 
the rights which we think have become vested under the contracts and the obe- 
ligation on the part of the Government to retain from the pension granted the 
stipulated fee for the agent. 

We think it would be unfair at this late day,if not a violation of rights ac- 
quired and of good faith on our part, after having divested the agent of his right 
to receive pay in advance, especially in the claims which he was already prose- 
cuting, to repeal the law which authorized the execution of the new contracts 
which he had been induced to sign under the provision that the fee should be 
retained oe Commissioner for him, and refuse to carry out the agreement on 
our part, e think a change of this character would cause great annoyanoe to 
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the Pension Department, and work an irreparable confusion, both for the claim- 
ent and the agent, in which the former would be the loser in the end, while Con- 
gress would be placed in the unenviable ition of having restricted the prac- 
tice in pension cases to a form prescribed at length in the law itself, and then 
recede from its own undertaking, regardless of the rights of parties who may 
have become involved. 

Acommittee of the Grand Army of the Republic, representing the applicants 
for pensions,in a letter addr to the chairman of this committee, under 
date of January 20, 1886, uses the following language in approval of the law as 
it now exists: 

* This law is entirely satisfactory to the claimants. They do not object tothe 
payment of that fee; it is far better for them to pay it when they have had their 
claims successfully prosecuted than to pay the sum of $10 with no assurance of 
success, and they are entirely willing to pay it, although these cases were filed 
between 1878 and 1884. * * * We address you this letter because House bill 
76 is pending before your committee. We do not think that such a bill ought 
to pass.”’ 

In view of these facts we report this bill back to the House, and recommend 
that it lie upon the table. 


Colonel Lemon was the man aimed at by this bill, and this House 
expressed its opinion by sustaining the foregoing report. 

I do not stand alone in the view I take of Captain Lemon, as witness 
the statements of members of the Forty-eighth Congress touching this 
same matter: 


Unrrep States Senate Cuamper, Washington, D. C., July 8, 1884. 
My Dear Sir: Before leaving for home I desire to express to you my high 
appreciation of the methods used in your business office, resulting as they do in 
a degree of efficiency that gives to your clients a prompt, careful, and successful 
management of their personal interests. This is due to the many excellent 
qualities that distinguish you as a man, and I am glad of the opportunity to as- 
sure you of my high esteem, 
Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES F. MANDERSON, U. 8.58. 
Grorce E, Lemon, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


We regard George E. Lemon, of this city, as a competent and reliable attorney 


in pension cases. 
JOHN F. MILLER, U. 8. 8. 
JOHN J. INGALLS, U.8.8. 
Hovuss oF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1884. 

I take pleasure in recommending George E. Lemon, of this city, as a reliable 
attorney and worthy lawyer, to whom claimants can intrust their business with 
assurances that it will be well and honestly attended to. 

L. E. ATKINSON, M. C., 
Eighteenth Pennsylvania District. 
Grorce E. Lemwon, Esq.: 

I have never had any trouble with pension or other claims prosecuted by 

your firm, and have uniformly commended you to my soldier constituents and 


others. 
JOHN 8. ROBINSON, M. C., 

Ninth Ohio District. 
I take pleasure in recommending Sanaa: E. Lemon, of this city, as a reliable 
attorney, and I should be glad to remember him to = eon of oe es. 

“Tenth Indiana District. 
I believe that George E. Lemon, of this city, is a competent and reliable at- 
torney in pension cases, and one who stands well with the Commissioner of 


Pensions and Department, 
B. W. PERKINS, M. C., Kansas. 

I have known goemeting of the manner in which Mr. George E. Lemon, of 
this city, has conducted his business, I have found him an efficient, attentive, 
and trustworthy attorney. 

A, X. PARKER, M. C., 


Nineteenth District, New York. 
I take pleasure in recommending Mr. George E. Lemon, of this city, as a law- 
yer of good reputation for skill and reliability. 


B, M. CUTCH , M. C., 
Ninth Michigan. 
Attention is also invited to the following from other members of Congress: 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., July 3, 1884, 
We take pleasure in recommending George E. Lemon, of this city, as a relia- 
ble attorney. 
W.S8. Rosecrans, Ist dist., Cal, 
James LArrp, 2d dist., Nebr, 
J.G. Cannow, 15th dist., I). 
Groroek R, Davis, 3d dist., Tl. 
J.H. Baeiey, Jr., 15th dist., N. Y. 
H. H. Bryen am, Ist dist., Pa. ist., Ohio, 
J.¢.8. BLACKBURN, 7th dist., Ky. L. P. PoLanp, 2d dist., Vt. 
©. A. BOUTELLE, at Me, J 


> M1118, 9th dist., Texas. 
C. H. MorGAN, 12th dist., Mo. 
E.N. Morr, at |} , Kans. 
W. OC. Oates, 3d dist., Ala. 


Tuomas H. Brents, Wash. J.M. Riees, 12th dist., Il 

J.H. Brewer, 2d dist., N. J. W.E. Rosryson, 2d dist. N Y. 
J.O, BROADHEAD, 9th dist., Mo. O. R. SINGLETON, 5th dist., Miss. 
T. M. Browne, 6th dist., Ind. CHARLES STewarr, Ist dist., Tex. 
Hvueu Bucwanay, 4th dist., Ga. J. B. Sror, Lith d 

J.N. Burwes, 4th dist., Mo. 1.8. Srrvusxe, lith dist., lowa. 
W.H. Cauxrns, 13th dist,, Ind. J.R. THomas, 

J. F. Ciay, 2d dist... K J.R. Tucker, 6th dist., Va. 
PorNpEXTER Dunn, Ist dist., Ark J.H. WALLACE, 

N. B. ELDREDGE, 2d dist., Mich. Mito Wuire, Ist dist., Minn 

T. M. Ferret, ist dist., N. J W.L. Wirsow, 2d dist., W. Va. 
J.F. Foverry, 2d dist., Il. E. B. Wr ans, 6th dist., Mich. 

J. F. Fotxert, ist dist., Ohio. H.8S. Van Eaton, 6th dist., Miss, 
E. H. Furstow, 2d dist., Kans. Pr. V. Devsrer, 4th dist., Wis. 

G. W. Geppes, 14th dist., Ohio. D. W. Conwonzy, 12th dist., Pa. 
D. B. Hexrperson, 3d dist., lowa, A. H. Perrrpons, Ist dist., Tenn. 
B. F. Howey, 4th dist., N James ©. N: i Ss.S, 
Eza 8. Jerrorps, 3d dist., Miss. Groner W. Ray. dist., N. Y. 
B. W. Jones, 3d dist., W. D. Hrxt, 6th dist., Ohio. 

J. A. Kasson, 7th dist., lowa. 8. W. Movuron, 17th dist., Ill. 
W. P. KEtoae, 3d dist., A. J. Houans, 10th dist., Iowa. 
J.H. Kercemam, 13th dist., N.Y. J.D. TAYLOR, 17th dist., Ohio. 

G. V. LAwREnce, 24th dist., Pa. M.L. CLARDY, 10th dist., Mo. 
Bews. Le Fever, 4th dist., Ohio. J. EB. O'Hara, 24 dist. N.C. 

H. B. Loverine, 6th dist. ‘Mass. H. G. Bur.eies, 17th dist., N.Y. 
J. W. McCommrcx, 11th dist., Ohio. E. 8. Lacey, 8th dist., Mich. 
Benton McM1IL1.1y, 4th dist., Tenn, 8. L. Mnn.1ken, at Me. 
Eustace Greson, 4th dist., W Va. 8. H. MILLER, 26th 

W1111am Dorsnemer, 7th dist..N.Y. J.J. Kuerver, ist dist., Ind. 


day 















which I wish to 
rises in and about the city of New York and from the press of 
Eastern cities, a bitter tirade against the whole system of pensi. 
islation for the soldiers. There has been no plan in Congress for t wen 
years to relieve the sufferings of the men who saved the Union th.t ¢} / 
scheme has not been denounced > ie 
lished in the city of New York. The organsof Wallstreet, the mo 
piece of the bondholders, the men who cry out againsi all Jevis| 
in the interest of the great masses of the people, shout against the prop- 
osition to pension the soldiersof the country. The fi 
way back following the war will show that their de 
-early 
was just as bitterly assailed as is the present plan to alleviate all 
sufferings of our comrades of the war. 


mon. 
the blatant outery of the Shylock. They are in favor of free trade in 
the city of New York and no pensions, and high rates of intere 
the bonds of the country; great harbor improvements in New York 
and nom} West. The city of New York and the moneyed men—and [ 
use the term in a generic sense—invested their money in the bonds of 
the country when the money so invested was worth about 38 cents on 
the dollar. Step by step they have secured legislation which has 
brought their 38 cents up to 100 cents, and have applied the revenues 
of the country to the redemption of their property. They have ce- 
cured more money for the interest upon their bonded debt than al! that 
has been paid to the soldiers who saved the nation for pensions. 
there been no men to bear arms other than those who invested in the 
bonds, there would have been no country to-day to pay for the bonds. 


LL 
This will do very well for a man who was called a scoundre! t}e other 
And now, Mr. Chairman, there is another phase of this subject 


‘ bor 
speak. There comes tous, borne upon the breez that 


e that 
other 
n leg- 


wh at 
by a majority of the newspapers sab- 
th- 
ation 


les of those papers 
Z a as . nunciation of the 
pension legislation, limited as it was to the fewand ialienees 

the 


What is the spirit that inspires this outcry ? 
It is the cry 


It is thespirit of mam- 
of the leech; it is the sordid spirit of the cnaar; 


st upon 


Had 


It was the men who carried the musket at $16 a month and slept in 


the swamps of the South, in the open air, and filled their system with 


the seeds of disease, from which they never recovered, that saved the 
credit of this nation and made the men of New York the millionaires 
that are, that enable them to grasp the industries of this country 
by the throat; to build up monopolies that are to-day the monuments 
of their grasping tendencies, and yet they turn about and through their 
organs denounce the efforts of the friends of the soldiers to save these 
men from the poor-houses. 

It is not worth while, Mr. Chairman, to be overmodest about this 
matter. If these men were content to offer even a fair division, their 
insolence would not be so intolerable, but they call.a pension bill a 
steal. They denominate a bill for the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of the West a steal. They call everything a steal that does 
not pour money into the coffers of the money kings of New York. 
The men who fought in the army by proxy, men who sent represent- 
atives to the army do not feel any great amount of gratitude over and 
above the payment of the money to the men who screened them {rom 
the draft; and whatis the burden of their song to-day? They are cry- 
ing to Congress to shield them from the coming of the storm, the mut- 
terings of which are heard over the mountain tops of the country and 
are whistling through the pine forests of the South, and are concen- 
trating in opposition to the grasping monopolies, whose mouth-pieces 
denounce this a y are all in favor of enormous 
expenditures for the m of the country and for the armament of 
the country, to the end that, when popular outcry can be no longer 
su the armies of the United States may be invoked to shield 
them from the wrath to come. But in the mean time they are not 
willing to divide. ~~ not willing that justice shall be done to 
the brave men who their country worth having, who made their 
country a where they could ply their vocations and accumulate 
wealth. . Chairman, I am not an alarmist, nor do I favor any upris- 
ing against law and order, and the settled course of business in this 
country. I stand in a conservative position upon this question, and 
Task men, in all justice to them, are you willing that the sol- 
diers of the Union Army, who shed their blood and lost their health in 
su of the Union cause, shall be protected by the Government from 

fering and the degradation of the poor-house? If you are, why not 
say so? 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, has received its proper consideration from 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on Pensions, Mr. MATSON. 
He is right when he says that it a pension only for the men 
who are dependent upon their for support and are totally dis- 
other construction is absurd. Any other = 

ven it man, great or small, simply advertises him as }gnorn 
e Samia” “of law. * ey not stop to read the lan- 
nocomment. The beneficiaries under 

must be from a livelihood by labor, and 

they must be whey Ieotadens upon their r for means of support. 
There is Sete lo the country who holds to any other 
doctrine, so far as I have heard; and if this be so now, Mr. Chairman, do 
the men of New York desire that the Government shall do less tha. 
Fifteen thousand of them are in the poor-house® 


these men ? ; a 
wig, walks to support themselves, groaning under the stig'™4 
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pauperism, and when we bring a bill here to rescue just these men and 
nobody else we are denounced as demagogues, and the bill is called a 


per pension bill. 
Per. Chairman, the object of this bill was to prevent pauperism. The 
' object of this bill was to take our comrades from the grasp of pauper- 


ism. We want them to come out of the poor-houses. I say, and I do 
not hesitate to affirm it, that there is no nation on the earth barbarous 
enough to be content that the men who fought to save their country 
and the honor of their flag shall perish in the poor-house but the peo- 
ple of America. What good does it do to compile the figures and sta- 
tistics of the amounts of money paid for pensions? How does that feed 
the impoverished comrades who are suffering and dying of want to-day? 
How does it compensate comrade A for his suffering and his loss that 
comrade B is receiving that which is justly due to him? 

There is another view, Mr. Chairman. These men must be fed and 
clothed, and cared for, aside from their character as soldiers of the war. 
The common instincts of humanity and the laws of the country forbid 
that le shall die of starvation unprotected. Hence we have alms- 
houses ghout the country. Hence we require that men without 
means of support shall be protected and saved from starvation. That 
they shall be clothed, and when they die they shall be buried at public 
expense. What say the people of the country? Shall these soldiers 
be thus fed, clothed, supported, and buried at the public expense of the 
United States Government, the Government for which they fought, 
or shall they be thus fed, clothed, and protected by the townships and 
counties, and States in which they live? It must be done by the one 


me 


or the other. 
This bill said it should be done by the General Government. This 
bill said the taxes for this shall be levied upon the revenues of 


the people of the whole country. If I had my way, Mr. Chairman, I 
should levy this tax upon the section of the country that by violating 
their obligations to the Constitution, by being unfaithful to the flag, by 
derelict in patriotism, brought on the war and caused these 

and these ruined healths and these impoverished households; 
but that can not be done. And now the qu m is, shall the support 
of these ‘‘ paupers,’’ if you please to call them, these totally disabled 
shall that support be taxed upon the of the United 
and contribution levied upon all people alike, or shall the States 
that saved the Union be taxed and the farms of the people and the 
horses or cattle of the le be taxed for their support ? 
then, Mr. elma, for the men of my district, the men of 

who are struggling to make a livelihood in the 


a 


} i 


world, and I call upon the Government in their behalf to discharge its 
debt to these men. There goes up throughout the country a cry against 
the President. It is that he has used language derogatory to the 


z 
$ 


message; that he has been actuated either by un- 
or else feelings of disregard and carelessness toward the 
while in his annual message he used language which led 
believe that he favored liberal pensions, in his veto message 
soldiers with indifference and scorn. 

Chairman, the sympathies of this Democratic President are with 
of the country that gave him his tion. He is not 
itude. ‘tness a of public building bills in 
voted for him and his di roval of those in the States 
against him. He feels to that great section of the 
that votes largely against pensions, and I have no doubt that 
an act very grateful to him to be enabled to sign the Mexican 
bill, that gave to the men who voted for him in the South large 
the Treasury of the United States, notwithstanding that they 
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had fought to destroy the Union. I doubt not that his sympathies run 
with them. I sym with him, situated as he is and owing what 
he in that fe It is an exhibition of comradeship that is in 
the degree commendable. 

One hundred and fifty-three electoral votes, Mr. Chairman, that were 
his without a that did not cost him an anxious thought; that 
came as the ripe 


t comes; that came to him hermetically sealed 


: and ready for very that came to him without a struggle or contest 
at the ballot-box narrowed his contest down to 38 electoral votes, 
' is not a circumstance to be by a man of a generous heart. I 
doubt not, therefore, that it was pleasant for him to be able to sign 

this bill, and I do not complain of that great comradeship that inspired 

the sentiment. Did a similar feeling cause his veto? Nor do I com- 
d plain of the men of the South, the ex-confederates, who vote against us 
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who are 
history of great majority of it, are 

, 1 do not complain that these men 
respectable and to render benefits to the 
in the war. trouble is in the North, Mr. 
the men who fought 
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Mr. Chairman, this contest is not ended. This battle is not fought 
out. Thesoldiers of this country begin to understand the issues. They 
see in this action of the President, they see in the passage of the Mex- 
ican pension bill and the defeat of the bill to pension their own com- 
rades what lies ahead of them when there is a full restoration of power 
to the hands of the Democratic party. They begin to sev the effect of a 
Democratic Senate, and a Democratic Supreme Court, and a Democratic 
President; and mark my word, Mr. Chairman, the Fifty-first Congress of 
the United States will be a Congress that will keep the word of promise to 
the ear of the country and will not break it to the hope. I shall vote for 
this appropriation bill, forthe faith of the Government is pledged to the 
appropriation of this money. I shall vote in the future as in the past, 
to rescue my comrades of the war from poverty and suffering, and to 
aid their widows and orphans, and thereby the whole country. I shall 
vote to adjust the laws of the country so that every man who did hon- 
est service for his country shall be saved from the degradation of a 
pauper’s death and a pauper’s burial, and the people of the country, 
disabused of their false impression of Democratic pledges and Demo- 
cratic purposes, will stand with me and will see to it that the plighted 
faith of the Government is redeemed. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 
oF 


WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, 
OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 15, 1887. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 


the bill (H. R. 10419) making appropriations for the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


Mr. HEPBURN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not think it wise to consider this bill at all at 
this time. I know that it is impossible for the House to have that in- 
formation which would enable it to onsider the bill intelligently. I 
know that it has been impossible for persons who are not in favor of 
the provisions of this bill to secure copies of the reports of the Chief 
of Engineers. There seems to be some peculiar method of favoritism 
with regard to the report of that officer, by which persons who are in 
favor of large and extravagant appropriations of this kind can secure 
copies of it, while those members of the House who desire to antago- 
nize such appropriations find it impossible to secure the reports. 

Farther, I think that even the gentleman from Kentucky himself 

[Mr. WILLIs] has been unable to secure all the information he would 
desire, if he desired to be informed with regard to the necessity and propri- 
ety of these appropriations, because I learn that some of the appendices 
to the Engineer’s report which are necessary to acorrect understanding of 
this general subject-matter, have not yet been received by the gentleman, 
and that he has not yet got the benefit of the information which they 
contain. It looks to me, Mr. Chairman, as if there was something 
wrong, some effort to withhold the facts from the House and to force action 
in this hasty and unadvised way, and I am bound to come to the con- 
clusion that in those reports there are some statements which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky is unwilling shall go before the country, or, at 
least, before the House prior to action being taken upon certain of the 
provisions contained in this bill. 
Mr. WILLIS. Doesthegenileman himself believe that? [ Laughter. ] 
Mr. HEPBURN. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, of any better evi- 
dence that I could give of my belief than what I have given already. 
My friend seeks simply to parry the force of the suggestion that I make, 
by his wit. That is not fair. He will not tell the House that he has 
been advised by authority as to the unexpended appropriations that are 
now in the hands of the officers charged with their expenditure. I un- 
dertake to say that he has no accurate knowledge upon that subject, 
and that even with regard to the greater larceny that is contained in 
this bill, the chief one, the one which to certain minds makes it most 
attractive, the Mississippi River scheme, he is not now able to advise 
the House as to what proportion of the last two millions appropriated 
remains unexpended. 

Mr. WILLIS. If I did not know that my friend was making a purely 
Pickwickian speech, I would say to him that we have two official re- 
ports of the unexpended balances. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Complete? 

Mr. WILLIS. Two official reports, one of which is printed as an 
executive document, one of the few things that have escaped the dili- 
gence and industry of the gentleman from Iowa in his opposition to this 
bill; and the other of which ison my desk. So we have two reports 
instead of one. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the fact that the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. WILLIs] has been provided with these 
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reports does not meet the criticisms I have made. He, it appears, has 
means of acquiring information which other members of the House do 
not have; and, while he may perhaps be able to give us the information 
I have suggested, so far he has been entirely unwilling todoso. If he 
has, it would have been wise, it seems to me—certainly it would have 
been generous, to have allowed some of the rest of us some portion of 
this superabundant information. 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend will permit me to say the information I 
referred to is printed as an executive document which is at the dis- 
posal of himself and every other member of the House; he has only to 
send a page and procure it right now. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hersury] 

rield ? 
: Mr. HEPBURN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. I do not propose to take the position of 
being opposed to this bill. But I do not like to have such a bill con- 
sidered until we have full information. My local interest in this bill 
is with reference to the port of Chicago; and when I heard the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky, I went to the clerk of the com- 
mittee to get the report of the local engineer. There was no index to 
the appendices; but on looking at the report of the Chief Engineer, I 
found that this report of the local engineer would be ‘“‘H H 1,” 
whereupon I was immediately informed by the clerk that the printing 
had not reached so far as that, but had only embraced the documents 
indicated by single letters. Hence, I have no means of knowing what 
the recommendation of the local engineer for the coming year in regard 
to the breakwater at Chicago may be. That was my only reason for 
voting against the consideration of this bill to-day. I think the re- 
marksof the gentleman from Iowa are, to a certain extent, well founded; 
that whatever information the gentleman from Kentucky has, we have 
it not, and we should have it. 

Mr. WILLIS. My friend from Illinois is speaking of one thing and 
the gentleman from Iowa was speaking of another and entirely different 
thing. The gentleman from Iowastated that there was no report to this 
House of the unexpended balances. In reply to that remark I said that 
we had two reports, one of which had been printed asadocument. That 
was the one I was speaking about. 

Mr. HEPBURN. When I made my statement I made it with refer- 

ence to the reports of the engineers. It is to those reports, as a rule, 
that we go for information of this character. I had no know that 
there was information furnished in any other form than that. I know 
that is the convenient and usual way in which we receive this informa- 
tion, and I again make the statement that it is not possible for any mem- 
ber, so far as Iam advised, except the members of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, to secure any portion of the report of the Chief of 
Engineers. 
Mr. ADAMS, of Illinois. With the leave of the tleman from 
Towa, I desire to ask whether an ‘‘ unexpended balance,”’ in the sense 
of the gentleman from Kentucky, does not mean a balance unexpended 
at the end of the last fiscal year; and is it not for us to con- 
sider rather the unexpended balance at a later period of the year ? 
I happen to know that my own port suffers by the statement that there 
was last July an unexpended balance of nearly $75,000. That is not 
an unexpended balance now, nor was it at the time when the local en- 
gineer made his recent report to the Chief of i 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. i at this moment a gentleman has 
kindly handed me a letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, a tabulated statement of unex- 
pended balances for works on rivers and harbors November 1, 1886, 
trom which I learn that of appropriations heretofore made, there is un- 
expended, or was unexpended on the first day of last November, and 
in the hands of the officers or in the Treasury of the United States, 
$16,636,362.71, making with this bill a total of more than $24,000,000, 
which will be in the hands of the officers for expenditure during the 
coming summer. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. If the gentleman will allow me, I will say it 
is not correct. It is for the present fiscal year and the next fiscal year. 
The appropriation in this biil is entirely for the next fiscal year; 
that in the last bill is for the present fiscal year. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The has undertaken to correct 
without varying the statement which I made. There will be during 
the next summer, the summer of 1887, upwards of $24,000,000 to be 

for works of this character, the present be- 
coming available on the Ist of July, 1887; and it may all be expended 
within the four or five i succeeding that date. 
that there will be in the hands of the engineer officers for expenditure 
upon these works between the present time and the end of the labor 
period of the present year, $24,000,000. 

I do not want to be understood, 


into 
which the Government of the United 
oe into which the interstate commerce 
ave no hostility whatever to their improvement 
compromising hostility to the “‘jobs’’ and the 


he public money, as carried on from year to year through the instr 

mentality of the iniquitous river and harbor bill. I undertake to oa 
Mr. Chairman, that there are not, in this entire bill, twenty propos iti y ; 
which, if they stood alone, unaided and unsupported by others could re. 
ceive the sanction of this House. But these various items are r il. 
roaded into the bill, and then they are railroaded through Congress |, 
the ‘‘swapping”’ of interests and the interchange of votes. Here ™ “1 
will say simply for illustration, a proposition for an expenditure in th : 
State of Maine, which has no national significance whatever—, y,, = 
for which there ought to be no expenditure of the money of the pe : ‘le 
of the whole country. : 

Mr. MILLIKEN. There is no such proposition in the pill. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Thiswork, we will suppose, is entirely local, }yeno- 
fiting only the people of a circumscribed district. There could not 1, 
obtained for this expenditure, if it stood alone, a single vote outside of 
the limits of that State. But for the next State, Massachusetts, there 
are certain other propositions of alike character, utterly without merit 
of their own as improvements of water ways affecting the commerce of 
the whole country. The gentlemen from Maine desire the success of 
their proposition; the gentlemen from Massachusetts the success of 
theirs; so they unite their interests to secure the passage of the })i] 
In Connecticut there is another work of similar character to be pro- 
vided for; in Rhode Island another, and so you pass all round the coast. 
Still, there are not votes enough. So the Mississippi River scheme is 
included, with all its iniquities. Still there issomething lacking. §o 
the framers of the bill go up to the great lakes, and bring into the sup- 
port of measures which are local to them in the main the aid of certain 
gentlemen representing those constituencies. That is the way the river 
and harbor bill is made up; that is the reason why this bill has its 
standing upon this floor, and why, year after year, we make these ex- 
travagant appropriations, which, so faras the improvement of national 
water ways is concerned, are wasted. 

This bill, in my judgment, is objectionable beyond all its predecessors, 
The estimates made by a pn authority of the sums which could 
be most easily and judiciously expended in the improvement of rivers 
and harbors is upward of $30,000,000 for the next fiscal year. Now, 
by some process—I do not know what—the committee have taken a 
percentage of these estimates. Just why they should have arrived at 
23} per cent. I do not know. I would have been glad if the chairman 
of the committee had informed us why this percentage of the sum rec- 
ommended by the engineers was adopted. 

Mr. HOLMES. The committee made a “horizontal reduction.”’ 

Mr. HEPBURN. I think it would have been infinitely better, if 
these appropriations are to be made, that the whole $30,000,000 should 
have been appropriated. Those who may be presumed to be wisest 
with ‘regard to these expenditures say that $30,000,000 is the sum of 
all others that most judiciously and economically could have been ex- 

. Why does not the committee give thatsum? Why give 23} 
per cent.? In very many instances, as I am this entire per- 
centage would be required to preserve from destruction those works 
which have already been partially erected; so that there will be no ai- 
vance made; and next year when this appropriation bill is passed there 
will be a necessity for a like ion simply for preservation of 
works—works which will then be, a year hence, in the same condition 
that they are to-day, making the appropriation of this year a matter 
of absolute and entire waste. Is there economy in that ? 

Again, with this very meager percentage of the appropriations recom- 
mended, there is imposed upon the Government the necessity of paying 
greater prices for labor and the same expenditure for plant that would 

required if the whole work on the improvements were ‘one. 

So we have to pay a greater price. We have to pay for the whole plant 
where parties have worked only for a portion of the season. There‘ore 
their own interests required them to demand a greater sum than though 
their energies could be during the whole season. 

in, a plant is and work is done for a month or two or 
appropriation isexhausted then the plant is removed 
the Government has in fact to purchasea 
work the next year. Itseems to me that is nota 

expenditure of the public money. 
of thnpedtesier mall of the bill, and 
appropriations made for the so-called improvement 
iver the control and direction of the Missis- 
And I challenge the gentlemen who 
can, that of the $10,000,000 we have poured 


commission ture of 10 per cent. of 
the channel na of the Mississippi River? 


attention of the chairman of the committee to 
believe that 10 per cent. of the $10,000,000 
appropriated can be shown to have been 

of thatriver. <A large percent 

of a costly plant, inclad- 

vessels of all kinds and i 

contradicted me when I made thisstate- 

upon a previous occasion—more than nine hundred vessels, larze 
times as many as belong to the Federal Navy. 
year—if we may place confidence 10 the 
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statements which are found in the Blue Bookor Official Register—and work that has already been done. Certain gentlemen at Plum Point 


if the persons named served for the entire year, in one year the Mis- 
sissipp! River Commission expended $512,000 iu salaries over and above 
those sums which were paid to persons who were graded as laborers, 
and exclusive of the sums which were paid to the officers of the Army. 
This statement I make on the supposition that the large list of em- 
ployés whose names are found in the Blue Book were continued at the 
rate per month, or year, during the whole year of whichI speak. Five 
hundred and twelve thousand dollars in salaries to persons who were 
above the grade of laborers ! 

This commission has all kinds and classes of vessels, from a $65,000 
steamer down to those of inconsiderable value. They have expended 
vast sums of money in the improvement of alleged harbors along the 
river for that class of work in many instances that more enterprising 
and business towns farther north that have a necessity for commercial 
facilities do for themselves in the establishment of their wharves and 
in grading and riprapping and paving their wharves. 

At the city of New Orleans they have expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in attempting to prevent the city of New Orleans from 
being inundated by the breaking of the banks of the river, and they 
do that under the specious pretense of improving the harbor of New 
Orleans. There above the city of New Orleans is the great bend of the 
river, which is constantly making inroads upon the valuable lands of 
private individuals, and the Government is called upon to ward off the 
encroaching current by the building of improvements out in the stream, 
where there isa depth of 90 feet of water, for the commerce of the States 
to pass over—to build improvements to protect the private property of 
the owners on the banks of the river. I see in this appropriation bill 
there is a continuation of this same prodigal use of public money for 
the benefit of individual owners along the banks. Other thousands 
if not millions of dollars have been expended in the building of levees 
along the Mississippi River and its tributaries for the sole and only 
protection, as I believe, of the planters who live along the banks of the 
river. 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen would come here frankly and candidly, 
if they would come here in an open way and say to us, because of the 
inflictions of the war, because of the disturbance of their labor sys- 
tem, because of poverty, or any other cause of a similar nature, and be- 
cause of the great national importance of the sugar and cotton lands, 
they ask the Government, as a national measure, to protect those plan- 
tations, we would then at least have the choice of doing or not doing 
@ generous thing. 

But gentlemen will not do that. They come here under the specious 
and false pretense of aiding the navigation of that great river and facil- 
iteting the commerce of the States, under the pretense of in some de- 
gree benefiting us who do not live immediately upon its banks. They 
ask us to enhance our own interests and benefit the navigation of the 
stream; and by the false pretense of improving the navigation of the 
river, they strive to extort these sums that are used only in the im- 
provement of their own estates. If I am to vote appropriations of this 
kind I want at least to have the knowledge or belief that Iam doing a 
generous or magnanimous thing. I do not wan‘ to be tricked into 
doing it. 

All the way along up the river are these pretenses «\’ }:2rbor improve- 
ment. The harbor of Hickman, forinstance. Thinkofit. Hickman 
with a ‘‘harbor’’ to improve, when no man ever dreamed that Hick- 
man had a harbor; that it was anything else but the merest and most 
meager landing-place in which a steamboat could tie up to a stubbing- 
post occasionally, if there was a passenger to be landed, or if it hap- 
pened there was a hogshead of tobacco to take on. 

When this method of getting some of the Government’s money was 
discovered it was applied to New Orleans and the ‘‘ harbor of New Or- 
leans,’’ miles above its steamboat landing, received ample aid from the 
Government; and, now, in the last appropriation bill, Hickman puts in 
a modest appearance asking for $25,000 or $50,000 to improve its har- 
bor. Why, sir, if the Government would take the $50,000, or allow 
some judicious agent to do that, it could become the owner of the ham- 

and thus remove absolutely the necessity of any improvement of 


harbor. 
Mr. Chairman, I have tried, time and again, to get from the chair- 


man of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors some estimate—because 
I know he is informed on this subj 


bject—some estimate as to the prob- 
ultimate cost of the improvementof the Mississippi River accord- 
ing to the plans of the Mississippi River Commission. I have never 
been able a secure from en @ guess even to within $50,- 


: 


000,000 of its probable cost. there is a great variety of opinion 
on that subject. I think the gentleman from Louisiana [ Mr. Saaieen- 


AnD} inet opinion, ox was on ene sctation, thet poobebly 950,000,000 
be needed. I know that other gentlemen think a billion of dol- 
lars would be necessary. I know that some members of the commis- 
nc anne ee canes Che: poebeliio exst, Steiged 
ee even approach an esti- 

or the verge of it. One has that seventy-five millions, in 
would not b» sufficient. 

want to call the a:‘ention of the committee, for I am afraid 
have failed to observe it, that ii:cre are certain estimates as to cer- 


fy 
















reach or New Madrid reach say that the bank improvement, the re- 
vetment, cost an average, so far as they have gone, of something like 
$21 a lineal foot and the channel contraction something over $19 a 
foot. Revetment and channel improvement go together or should ac- 
cording to the belief of some of the commission but not according to 
the belief of the committee. If they go together here is the basis of an 
estimate. Forty-two dollars a foot. The whole length of the Missis- 
sippi River, 1,200 miles, from Cairo to New Orleans, at $42 a foot! 


Gentlemen, that is the feast of expenditure that you have been invited 
to by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

But that is not all. Remember that they use in their channel con- 
traction the soft woods of that country, which are subject to the rapid 


decay that follows the alternation of being dryand then wet. A period 
of three or four years absolutely destroys the timber that is used in 


these improvements between the low-water and high-water mark. So 
that you may count on the replacement of this portion of the work each 
three or four years. 

So, too, it will be with the mattyesses that are used in revetments. 
They are made of the soft woods of rapid growth in the moist alluvial 
soil of that region. You may expect to replace them, all those that are 
used as curtains or lie under the riprap between the lowest water and 
the highest point to which they reach, each three or four years. These 
must be replaced. 

But that is notall. If all of this improvement was completed in this 
line and in this way there would be no advocates of the Mississippi 
River scheme along the banks of the river. The great object anda 
great expenditure, though not the greatest, is in building levees that I 
have not included in the estimate of $42 to the lineal foot. These are 
estimated to cost $15,000 to the mile. And remember, gentlemen, they 
are not simply along the margin of the Mississippi River, but they are 
along each of tbe tributaries; up the tributary until you reach a point 
where the bank is the same point above the sea as is the top of the 
levee on the bank of the Mississippi River. 

Se that you may multiply two or three times over the length of the 
river from Cairo to the Gulf if you wish to get at the actual mileage of 
the levees that you are providing for. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that that is what the people 
of this country want. The gentlemen who are the proponents of this 
measure have an entirely different object and interest from those who 
desire the honest improvement of the channel navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River. What the latter desire is that the navigation may be 
improved when the river is at alowstage; but when it is at a low stage 
the gentlemen who live upon its banks are entirely satisfied with it. 
There is then water enough ‘for their commerce, and tliere is no over- 
flow of their plantations. They are content. 

But when the river is at flood, when it is at such a height, or when 
there is such a depth of water as satisfies the man who only wanis to 
secure good channel navigation, that is the time when the friends of 
this measure are dissatisfied. When the Almighty has done for us all 
that we wish done, then these gentlemen are in rebellion and ready to 
propose that the Government shall thwart His purposes. When thé 
river is fit for navigation along its whole course, then is the time when 
they insist upon this expenditure for its ‘‘improvement.’’ Why? Be- 
cause they want to keep out the incursions of the river from their plan- 
tations; they want this levee system. But gentlemen say that this is 
not true; that they are only in favor of the levees because the commis- 
sion say that they will facilitate channel navigation. Isubmit to you, 
gentlemen, that you do not pin your faith to the reports and sugges- 
tions of the commission with regard to other matters. 

This bill itself contains a proposition to a certain extent against the 
bank revetments, does it not? And yet the last report of the commis- 
sion which I have been permitted to see contains an elaborate argu- 
ment in defense of that portion of their scheme. They say that with- 
out it there will be failure, and they only prophesy success in the event 
that you allow them to pursue their own method of bank improvement 
in connection with channel contraction. The gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], whom I do not now see in his seat, in- 
veighed two years ago most vigorously against bank revetments. He 
told us that it was a departure from the original plan of Captain Eads, 
He told us that every dollar of expenditure made in pursuance of the 
then plans of the commission would be a ruinous and reckless waste of 
the public money. But the commission defended their action; they 
insisted that there had been no departure, and that they were simply 
pursuing, without giving extraordinary emphasis to, the plans of the 
original projectors. So that you are not willing, gentlemen, to be 
guided by the opinions of the commission with reference to anything 
else save your tenacious clinging to the levee system. You give to 
that an importance which, in connection with other evidences I have, 
satisfies me that it is the levee system, and the levee system only, that 
you are wedded to and desire to insist upon. 

But when we come to the Missouri River Commission there is pro- 
posed an expenditure of a quarter of a million of dollars. Why, gen- 
tlemen, that is not enough to reclaim a single mile of that turbulent 
and uncontrollable stream, even if the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors were permitted to select the mile at any point from Sioux City to 
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the mouth. We were told years ago that with an expenditure of 
$8,000 a mile there would be secured a uniform channel from Sioux 
City to the mouth of the river of 9 feet, yet, in my opinion there is 
not a man living who ever saw that river in its turbulent moods who 
believes that $90,000, or twice that amount, per mile could control it. 
I have seen that river at a point more than 500 miles from its moutha 
raging torrent, extending from bluff to bluff, a distance of 5 miles, and 
varying in depth from 5 to 25 feet; yet it is proposed to “‘ protect’? its 
banks and control its current and keep it in its place doing the work of 
commerce and furnishing a uniform channel of 9 feet! In a single 
night I have known that river to change its location 8 miles. There 
is a town in my district which a few years ago was a ‘‘ port’’ with its 
* harbor ’?—— 

ir. RANNEY. Like Hickman. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Very like Hickman. Yet to-day that town is 8 
miles away from the Missouri River. The town of Saint Mary’s in 
Iowa, a flourishing village stood several years ago about half a mile 
east of the east bank of the river. Half a mile still farther east was a 
frame-house with a large brick chimney built on the outside. It has 
only been a year or two since that chimney tumbled into the Missouri 
River. The whole town has disappeared, and the half mile of prairie 
between the farm-house and the river has tumbled into the river. Yet 
you are going to ‘‘improve’’ that river, and you — to appropri- 
ate $250,000 to improve 850 miles of its channel-way 

Last year you appropriated something over $300,000 for the improve- 
ment of the river; you provided that it should be ex ed in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications of the co ion. They ad- 
vised that the improvement should begin at the mouth of the river 
and work along upward as are ecpeutites be given, yet you put 
a proviso in the bill authorizing the ture of the money, or so 
much of it as might be necessary, at eleven towns, naming them. And 
when we come to examine where the towns are we find that nearly 
every one of them, if I mistake not, is the site of a railway bridge. So 
that you have simply atthorized the commission to expend the money 
of the Government in the protection of the abutments of these rail- 
road brid 

A year before that there were two hundred and odd thousand dollars, 
I think, expended on this river, and I would be glad if the chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors would point out to us where 
a dollar of that money was expended except in the protection of the 
railroad bridges at Kansas City and Saint Joseph, Mo. Not adollar of 
i spent in the improvement of the river; not a dollar of it in any 
work looking to the better na on of the river; not a dollar of it to 
open up the great water wa 
whole people, except indeed as commerce may have been promoted by 
protecting the bridges of the railways across that stream. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another scheme in this bill to which I want 
to call attention—the improvement of Galveston Harbor. I believe, 
sir, with great deference to the opinion of my friend from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN] representing the Galveston district, that this is an unwise ex- 
penditare. I know that the 
two sea-walls, 3,000 feet Topth of 20 1 the Gulf to such a distance 


that depth 
other words, for the purpose of “‘im » 
you pro to build two sea- 

in length, extending out into the 

Those walls must be of stone, 
ment with wood, and you have found that the teredo 
than you can build up. They must be 
they are to wi the storms 
There has been an estimate made of $7,000,000. I 
place much faith in that estimate, becavzc ancther estimate was made 
of about a million and a half, or a little more thau that, as the amount 
necessary to secure the depth of water that was ‘hen demanded, and 
nearly the whole of that sum was expended, and finally the whole work 
was abandoned, no part of it pcre be any value, here 
there a diver might dig out a block of stone which 
ballast and bad thus been protected from the crum 
the waves and winds. 

This is all that is left of that million and a half of dollars 
was to complete that work which met the demands of Galveston 
I undertake to say that no person would build such 
wall as this upon land for twice $7,000,000. It must be thirty-five 
more feet high, and of such breadth and strength as would resist 
whole power of the Gulf when lashed by the storms. If it were 
land you could not do it for twice the amount of the 
the committee is apparently going on, blindly relying upon 
mates, with the knowledge before them that the estimates hb 
made with regard to the same work were absolutely worthless, and that 
the very men who urged the improvement a few years ago were most 
vigorous in their denunciations when it was proposed to continue the 
same scheme to completion. 


! 
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Mr. Chairman, these are some of my reasons for this bill. 
I believe it to be absolutely , as there is to-day a very large 
unexpended balance, exceeding more twice the entire sum carried 


by this bill. You are giving $24,000,000 for expenditure during the 
coming summer, while ing to give seven and a half million 
These specific works of which I have spoken are reprehensible in their 
character. I believe that the work of continuing the improvement of 
the Mississippi River ought to be taken out of the hands of the commis- 
sion and that the Secretary of War ought to be instructed simply to 
improve by temporary contraction works those places where sand-bars 
are found in the low stages of navigation. I think that something of 
good could be done in this way. It could be effected by the building 
of wing dams made of mattresses and weighted with rock, which would 
be a : vely ee 

wenty-five or thirty of them would meet the whole dema 
the entire river; and even if another bar formed below in iors 
son, @ rapid construction of the same character would give all the 
needed relief. For an improvement of that kind amply sufficient in 
my judgment for all the commerce of that river and the growing com- 
merce that I hope to live tu see upon it, I would be glad to vote. But 
to these useless, wasteful expenditures which bring no desirable re- 
sults Iam utterly opposed. It is not contended that with the ex- 
— of $1 ,000 more than 25 miles of the whole 1,200 miles 

ween Cairo and the Gulf have been affected in the slightest degree 
by channel ent. Twenty-five miles and $10,000,000 of ex- 
ae — aay > alemgy a = yet to be thrown into 

whole can rought to t iti 
which the e of the West desire to see. , eer 
Mr. I reserve the residue of my time. 





Internal-Revenue Laws. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS D. JOHNSTON, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1887, 

On the resolution of Mr. HexpErson, of North Carolina, to suspend the rules and 
pass a bill to modify the venue system, and for other purposes. _, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, of North Carolina, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allowed for the discussion of this 
bill it is impossible to present to the House the many benefits which 
its would effect. 

8 1 the clamor which comes from the other 
side of House bill is,for the benefit of ‘* moonshiners.’’ 
The as to the distillation of spirits are simply to relieve the 
law of the many rigors which were put upon it at the time of its pas- 
sage during the war, when it was originated for the purpose of raising 
the immense revenues required for prosecuting the war. The object 
being to raise revenue, the details of securing it, so far as any hardships 
came of it, were not much considered. 


These have never been changed; its hardships never ameli- 
orated. fact it is in all respects a war measure with all the symp- 
toms and of war itself. Now let us see what a position the Re- 
publicans The law says that if 


this House assume in — it. 
a citizen is found engaged in illicit tion of spirits he shall be 
This no one objects to. Parties who violate the laws of 
country must suffer the penalties denounced against these violations. 
but where is the justice, where the right, to say that 
because that same citizen is unable to own a still worth $500 his prop- 

) shall be seized and destroyed; but if it is 
worth $500 or more then it shall not be destroyed, but shall be seized 
? 


that poverty shall be acrime. For many 
uitous provision—this unjust discrimination against the 
been standing on our statute-books, a burning shame, 
that the poor shall not have the just protection 
and our system of Government declares 
is more plainly or more thoroughly ingrafted 
than the immortal declaration ‘that 

equal.”’ 


the still of a poor citizen and pro- 
that of a more favored one contradict this great underlying “are 
government and of right? Again, we propose °Y 

our people from that system of espionage which has s0 
schaeh eh bateaen practiced under the ns of the revenue 
which requires all distilleries to have “storekeepers."? Why have 
officers of the Government to measure out the material, to 102° 
amount of made, and to watch the citizen as if he was 4 
a thief? Do we pursue this practice under other 

collecting revenue? y 
Suisennedciins the Government and the laws recognize the 


pears ie 
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i 
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praise 
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citizen as honest and trusts to his honor and truthfulness in his state- 
ments as to amount of property he may have subject to taxation, and 
gay to him, as every Government should say to the citizen: ‘‘ You are 
one of my subjects; you know that taxes must be collected; go on and 
distill your spirits, and I shall take your statement as to the amount 
you uce, and tax you accordingly.’’ Not so, however, under the 
provisions of this rigorous law. What we say to him is: ‘‘ Well, you 

to engage in distilling; we do not believe you are honest; we 
ill therefore put a spy over you to watch you and to see that you 
properly account for the production of your distillery while so en- 

’ 


Thus, Mr. Speaker, we reverse that great fundamental rule of law 
that a man shall be regarded innocent or honest until the contrary is 
proved, and at the very outset of his occupation we ‘‘outlaw’’ him, 
put him beyond the pale of this wise provision of the fundamental law, 
and publish him to the world as a man not to be trusted by putting 
him under surveillance, and watch over him through the storekeeper 

inted for that purpose, who acts asa detective. Now, can any gen- 
eman tell why, in this — instance, we adopt this ‘‘spy’’ system 
so repulsive to every idea of that trust and confidence which is the 
very corner-stone upon which is builded the great structure of repub- 
lican institutions so dear to every American heart? In this repect we 
follow the example of some of the autocratic governments of the 
world—notably of Russia; and we all know how harshly this 
system is carried out in all departments of that despotic government. 

Let us, then, by passing this bill, wipe this great blot from our statute- 
books, and say to our people that we still regard every citizen, how- 
ever humble or in whatever occupation he may engage, as a free man, 
honest and entirely worthy of confidence, and that he will faithfully 
discharge his every duty to the Government. 

Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] says that this bill 
is for the benefit of “‘ moonshiners,’’ and this is the great cry with which 
we are met when we are doing what we can to destroy this inequality, 
to protect the rights of our citizens, and to provide a remedy against 
the vicious provisions of a most un-American law. 

I should be glad, sir, to see the law itself repealed. It has outlived 
its needs. The war which begot it has terminated; the necessity for 
its existence has long since ceased; the immense surplus piled up in 
the vaults of our Treasury each year, amounting to about the sum 
raised by these internal-revenue laws, testify to the uselessness of its 
further existence. Before the war our revenues were derived entirely 
from custom duties. Why not have them raised in the same way now? 
**Repeal the ‘war’ taxes’’ has been the political ‘“‘war” cry of our par- 
ties in several recent campaigns; then why not repeal this internal- 
yevenue law? Evidently this whole system is a war-tax system, and 


we repeal it. This law, through its officers, is constantly pre- 
sented in all its ri and exactions to every State, to every county, and 
to every neighbor —yes, sir, to almost every citizen in all this vast 
country. ing him of the unfortunate war and its consequences. 


» Teminding 
Its en its hardships, its unjust discriminations, such as I have 
refé to, are almost daily seen and known throughout the land. 

Its very existence aside from its execution, is calculated 
and does produce dissatisfaction in the minds of our people, and irrita- 
tion such as no other law has ever done. In my section, sir, many of 
the — are dealt with by the Government only through this law 
and its disagreeable provisions. Let us repeal it then and show to them 
that the war has actually ended, that the Government will no longer 

ize the inequalities and unjust discriminations which so long 
have disgraced (I may be permitted to say) the statute-books of out 


coun 

The 
exist in sections of the country where there are many small distilleries. 
One of the most unjust practices (among the many other hardships 
of this law) is that of ing citizens on the most frivolous and often 
baseless charges of violation of this law. Under its provisions men are 
and carried a very long distance from their homes to answer 
accusations of the most trivial nature. I have seen the dockets of the 
courts in my district crowded with cases against the poorest of my 
people, who, at an expense far beyond their ability to bear—yes, sir, 
at the expense of the suffering of their families, who are left at 
homes, in many instances, with but little means of living—are 
brought to the courts on charges founded on ‘‘ information and belief,’’ 
were not guilty of any offense, while the officers 
ho issued the warrant for their arrest pocketed the fees (paid by the 
Government) and returned to their homes with plethoric purses, only 

same practices by the next term of the court. 


present bill also provides for remedying many other evils which 


punishments are more severe than should 
Siiiaapiiiiimacs where defendants hare been inaprionted torn 


the other side of this House. 
the Democrats will neither repeal nor modify this revenue law, but that 
you, the Republicans, will do so now that there is no longer any ne- 
cessity for it. 


Democrats engage in distilling. e : i 
zens in whatever section of this country, and one which, in my judg- 
ment, is demanded by every consideration‘ of right and justice to the 
people of the entire country. 


repealed. 
and justice which should pervade every act of Congress. Since I am 
unable to secure its repeal I will take any occasion which may be of- 
fered me to modify it and strip it, as far as possible, of its pernicious 
and irritating exactions. 
and hope it may pass. 
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long period and fined in large sums when the offense was of a very 
trivial nature, probably committed in entire ignorance of the require- 
ments of the law. A yi 
ship and leave it in the discretion of the judge to punish as his judg- 
ment may dictate. 


Now, we wish to remedy this extraordinary hard- 


I can not understand this opposition to this bill which comes from 
In my section you tell our people that 


Yet here are my Democratic friends in a body sustain- 
ing this proposition to modify this oppressive law while the Repub- 
licans on this floor are opposing it in ‘“‘full force.’? Gentlemen, we 


entreat you to join us in passing this great measure of relief to the peo- 
ple. 


If it benefits a Democrat it equally benefits a Republican. Then 
why this partisan opposition? In my country Republicans as well as 
It is a measure for the relief of all citi- 


Mr. Speaker, I repea:i that I want to see this internal-revenue law 
I believe its provisions to be obnoxious to the spirit of equity 


I most heartily, therefore, support this bill, 


Telegraph Monopoly of the South, West, and Pacific. 


[Extract from testimony under oath.] 
With regard to the postal telegraph bill which wags pending before Congress 


some years since, I will say that we have regretted ever since that WE DID NOT 
ALLOW IT TO PASS when it was under consideration two years ago, or at 
least regret having said anything about it to prevent its passage, because it 
would have had the same fate as the rest. 


NORVIN GREEN, 
President Western Union Tele :raph Company. 


SPEECH 
Or 


HON. JOHN A. ANDERSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 28, 1887, 


On the bills (H. R. 4919 and H. R. 10398) to amend the act to aid in the construe 


tion of telegraph lines, July 24, 1866— 
Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas, said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: More than one-half the area of the United States 


lies west of the Missouri River and of the eastern termini of the Pa- 
cific railways. 


Upon it are eight States and nine Territories, contain- 
ing over seven millions of persons, or one-eighth of our population. 

Respecting the varied and wonderful resources of this vast region 
little need be said. Its elimates range from the tropics to the frigid 
zone, and the elevations of its surface from the tides of the Atlantic and 
Pacific to the pinnacles of the Rocky Mountains, while no richer soil 
exists than that of its valleys and plains. 

The industry of those who have made homes and are building States 
upon it is best shown by the crops and countless herds of Texas and 
southerly Territories, by the millions of bushels of grain and the di- 
versified products annually raised in Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
and the Pacific slope, by the output of ores and precious metals, 
and by the forests and furs of the North. Not only is it an empire, 
but one settled and filling with unexampled rapidity. What its na- 
tional importance, and that of the Pacific Coast, with its relations to 
the islands and continents beyond, may hereafter be no one can now 
say. 
Yet, a quarter of a century ago Congress vividly recognized the ne- 
cessity for speedy and cheap trans-continental communication by mak- 
ing imperial gifts of land and loans of bonds to build the railways now 
penetrating this area, with a munificence which then dazzled other na- 
tions, and with a reckless prodigality that to-day horrifies ou own cora- 
mon sense. Grants of land for railroads were made to the folicsing 
States, among many others: Iowa, 5,534,345; Wisconsin, 2,758,434; 
Kansas, 9,370,000; Minnesota, 10,048,407—a total of 23,711,186 acres. 
After that came the deluge—to the several Pacific railways, aggre- 
gating over 150,000,000 acres; or in all a body of laud more than double 
the area of Great Britain and Ireland, and quadruple the size of New 
England. Inaddition, Government loaned to these companies $65,000- 
000 in bonds upon which it has ever since paid the interest, the debt 
now being $115,697,324. 
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- 
PACIFIC RAILROADS REQUIRED BY THE CHARTERS TO OPERATE THEIR TELE- 
GRAPH LINES. 


This enormous price was paid for the construction and operation of 
telegraph lines co-equally with that of railways. The two are always 
mentioned together; and there is not a single one of the granting acts, 
whether to States or corporations, which does not require the building 
and use of the wires precisely as it does that of rails. The delivery of 
the lands and bonds was expressly conditioned upon the completion of 
the telegraph as well as of the road, and not an acre or dollar was ever 
transferred until the officers of a company had sworn to the fulfillment 
of this condition, and the commissioners had so certified. 

It is easy to see why Congress, when broadly providing for the future 
commerce of this young empire, should place the use of the telegraph 
upon an equal footing with that of the railroad. The latter is the chief 
instrumentality for moving people and products; the former is the chief 
conveyor of that intelligence which creates and regulates this movement. 
The rumors of war or peace in Europe, the prospects of large or scant 
crops in Russia and India, the report of over-supply or shortage in for- 
eign ports, the news of booms, corners or panics in our own cities, all 
go by wire instead of mail. 

So that while for one purpose the road is of greater importance, yet 
for another purpose the wire is the more important; and in every gense 
each of them is an essential agency of national commerce, and as such 
is vital to the general welfare. Communities and States are helpless 
without either. The labor, profit, and fortunes of all men depend more 
or less on the rightful use of both. And it is evident that Congress 
took this broad and wise view when making the grants and specifying 
the conditions for ‘‘a railroad ‘and’ telegraph line.’’ It sought to 
legislate for the benefit of the masses, and not for the pockets of the 
score of persons who now control these corporations. Its great object 
was to promote the public welfare by providing improved facilities for 
commerce. The original law of 1862 so declares in section 18: 


And the better to accomplish the object of this act, namely, to promote the 
ublic interest and welfare by the construction of said railroad and telegraph 
ine, and keeping the same in working order, and to secure to the Government 

at all times, but particularly in time of war,the use and benefits of the same 
for postal, military, and other purposes, Congress may atanytime * * * 
add to, alter, amend, or repeal this act. 


DESIGN OF CONGRESS WAS TO SECURE COMPETITION BETWEEN TELEGRAPH 
LINES FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE PEOPLE. 

And nothing can be clearer, both from the nature of things and the 
debates, than the fact that Congress designed not only to secure for 
the public the operation of wires wherever a car should run over these 
roads, but also to secure competitive rates in telegraphy asin traffic by 
making grants for parallel and rival lines. Not a vote in that or any 
Congress would have been cast for a bill giving $125,000,000 and 
150,000,000 acres to a single company which alone should own and 
operate all the existing roads without competition. 

The sole purpose in making different grants to rival companies was 
to prevent a monopoly, both of wire and rail. To give to one man or cor- 
poration the exclusive handling of the telegraphic communications and 
the traffic of eight millions of Americans oo ublic policy and 
dangerous to publicsafety. Because itisa ished maxim that 
the whole people have such an interest in, and are so vitally affected 
by, the manner in which and the rates at which such a service ms! yt 
formed, that the good of all prohibits its surrender to the selfish will of 
any man or set of men. So to do would be tocreate a monarch of com- 
merce and to leave the property of all defenseless his tyrannical 
demands. Such a monopoly is abhorrent to every principle of a repub- 
lic, every notion of justice, and throb of humanity. It is a monstros- 
ity in logic as in liberty. To permit it is to permit the wolf to herd 
the sheep, or a rattlesnake te coil in the bosom of a sleeping babe. 

THE LAW VIOLATED IN ORDER TO GIVE JAY GOULD A MONOPOLY. 

And yet this is isely what Congress is permitting to-day! For, 
regardless of the huge grants of land and bonds, each and every one 
of the Pacific railroads, with less soul than that of a cur and not even 
the gratitude of a cat, has violated the law by practically transferring 
its telegraphic franchise and service to the Western Union; so that when 
any rival company builds from the Atlantic to the Missouri and offers 
to interchange business with a Pacific com , it ismet in the railzoad 
office by the Western Union agent and effectually barred by the arro- 
gant usurpation and organic devilism of Jay Gould's y- 

As a consequence half a continent, with its millions of people and 
myriads of interests, is left helplessly in the grip of the most unscru- 
pulous, merciless, and extortionate incorporation of pirates that ever 
biackened American civilization or robbed its people. Beginning in 
1851, with a capital of $360,000, its profits have swollen the capital to 
$80,000,000. By itsown reports during the last eighteen years its gross 
earnings have been $225,000,000 and its clear profits $77,000 Out 
of whose pockets did these enormous sumscome? And yet it is to this 
sweet-scented batch of phi ists that the Pacific roads have 
turned over the wires for which Congress paid by its subsidies ! 

INVESTIGATION AND REPORT BY POST-OFFICE COMMITTEE. 

February 1, 1886, I introduced the following resolution, and the first 
bill (H. R. 4919) relating to this evil: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads is hereby 
empowered to ascertain whether additional legislation is needed to prevent a 












y of telegraphic faciliti 

wae tases the benefit of competition between the tel 
to protect the people of the United 

graphie services [with power to examine witnesses, &c. ). 


pages (Forty-ninth Congress, second session, H. R. 3501). 
rizes the law governing the Pacific roads thus: 


e 

land and of bonds, where bonds were 
of a railroad and teil 
grants. The grant was for a telegraph line as well 
ligation to construct, maintain, and operate a telegra 
cisely the same foundat 

as the obligation to 


divest itself of its obligation by contract with anot} 1 : 
gation the railroad company can not abandon. cee 


fic use but imposes duties and responsibilities in 

this eee | Te ; 

rights become un . 

privilege is that it shall be equal for all and without discrimination. 
eges 


thing. 






es; to secure to the Southern, Western, and Pa- 


egraph companie 
against unreasonable dheaees fo ~ 


After a thorough investigation the committee made a report of 268 


It summa- 


From an inspection of the several acts relating to the tructic 
ral railroads and telegraphs it will be seen, first, that se 
‘ granted, were t 
line, the two being insepa 


; the sev- 
in all cases the grants of 
© aid in the construction 
rably connected in all the 
as for 8 railroad, and the ob- 
: ph Line rests upon pre- 
ion, and subject to the same conditions, and is as i inding 

‘o construct, maintain, and operate a railroad a 
Second. The railroads were 


required to be operated as continuous lines for 


all purposes of communication, travel, and transportation, as far as the Gover: 

ment and the public are concerned, ‘and in such operation ond wee to fond 
and secure to each equal advantages and facilities, withont discrimination. 
chase Suen ioe apply as explicitly to the construction, maintenance, and op- 


ord 


line as to the railroads. Nor can a railroad company 


It is an obli- 


t of public lands and of the public credit in aid of the construction of 


the railroad and telegraph lines in question, eve:: without express provisions 
—e a public use of t . 


Public aid can not be legitimately extended to 


y private rises (authorities cited). Public aix 


> i not only implies pub- 
3 c 1¢ nature of trusts. Nor is 
or obligation altered because public interests and private 
ted principle that covers the public use of any right or 


: Equal priv- 
and equal facilities are fundamental conditions in the public =e fou 


As to the facts in the case, showing that the roads are violating the 


law, the committee found as follows: 


Do the land-grant roads now maintain and operate telegraph lines as they 
operate their roads, affording equal facilities to the public in general, or do they 
not? The evidence prese! to the committee seems conclusive that they do 
not; but,on the other hand, that they have entered into contracts with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, by whieh said company does most of the 
business for the roads themselves, and practically the entire commercia) |isi- 
ness done over the wiresstretched along the land-grant roads. These contracts 
are exclusive in their nature, and practically place the entire contro! of the 

ness between the Atlantic and Pacific States in the hands of one telegraph 
company. 


The contract of the Union Pacific is a fair sampleof all the rest, and 
has been stated thus: 


company is “for an exclusive right of way 
of the railway company for the construction, 
——, m, and use of lines, of poles, and wires, with the right to put 
up acd wires on the railway com y’s poles, coupled with a compact 
by the latter company, ‘that it will not furnish for any competing line any fa- 
cilities or assistance that it may lawfully withhold.’”’ 
And then it is declared that all the telegraph lines and wires on the road, 
whether to or used by the telegraph company or the railway corn- 
oo, oe form part of the general system of the Western Union Telcgraph 
Again: “No employé of the railway company shall be employed by or have 
any connection with any other company than the Western Union, and 
tothe occupancy of and connection with 
houses for commercial or public telegraph 


The broad grant to the 
over the lines, lands, and 
main 


as any other telegraph company. 
oe he telsaee angen inde supply and stationery for commercial 
business at offices by the railway. At all suboffices the railway 
meet shall transmit all commercial messages and pay the receipts over 
mon to 


company.”’ 
way company agrees that itsemployés shall not compete 
company’s offices on commercial business, at any point 
jh companyjymay maintain a separate office, by cutting rates, 
rts to divert business from the ee company.” 
These are the general objects to be accomplished, and which are carried out by 
of the contract. 


The important differences in the contracts with the Northern Pacific, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, Atlantic and Pacific, Texas, Southern, 
Central, and other Pacific roads are simply as to the terms on which 
the boodle is divided and as to the duration of the agreement. When 


asked 

wires, Dr. Green, its president, swore: 

exactly rent or lease their lines, but we take all the rev- 

their way stations just as the Union Pacific does. They 

in the same manner; take any business that comes 
the receipts. We give them, 1 am 


The Union Pacific receives one-half of the receipts for pullic as dis- 
tinct from railroad taken at their own offices; and Dr. Green 
that “‘as to the public service, the interests of the two comps 

nies are merged.’’ ~ 
contracts furnish irrefragible proof that the roads have in fact 
ann transferred the use of their wires, so faras the peop'* are 
to the Western Union; and in effect have transierres: te 

power to fix the rates of toll. | 
ee a shows tably that ‘‘all these Pacific companies 
by Congress, charged with the duty of constructins and 
cpensting tirgeghs Rass, ans8 vessivel Government greats of lands and 
ae = in the construction; that they did, in every @°% 
dition such lines; swear that they had constructed them as the e"- 
on which they received such lands and bonds; and that thes ai, 
under th 


whether the Western Union rented or leased the Central Pacific. 
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THE CONTRACTS OF THE ROADS WITH THE WESTEEN UNION ILLEGAL AND VOID. He gave the total receipts from public messages on the Union Facific as 


How, then, is it that at this day we find these corporate franchises 


and duties for the performance of which these companies alone are 
amenable to Congress surrendered by them to the Western Union ? 

Two claims were set up by its counsel, and also by counsel for the 
Union Pacific, who, under the contract, acted for the Western Union 
“in the name of the Union Pacific!’’ The first claim applied only to 
the Union Pacific lines, and was in effect that the Western Union as 
the successor of former companies built and owned these lines, and 
hence was lawfully substituted as their operator. The pretense was 
completely overthrown by the evidence. If that company were in fact 
such owner, how could it, as in the contract of 1881, become subse- 
quentiy the agent of the Union Pacific to operate lines which it itself 
owned ? 

The second and important elaim of the Western Union and the roads 
was that by the contracts it had become the lawful agent of the com- 
panies for the performance of their telegraphic service. -This raises the 
question whether the roads have the legal power to divest themselves 
of a personal performance of their franchise and obligations. It arose 
and was decided in the circuit court of Kansas in 1880, upon a similar 
contract to the one made by the Union Pacificin 1831. Judge Mc- 
Crary said (1 Federal Reports, page 745): 

The rules by which this question is to be determined are now well settled, at 
least in the Federal courts. They have been clearly stated by the Supreme 


Court in the recent case of Thomas ef al. vs. The West Jersey Railroad Com- 
pany. 


He then quotes the language of Justice Miller in that case, as fol- 
lows: 


The principle is that where a corporation, likea railroad company, has granted 
to it by charter a franchise intended in a large measure to be exercised for the 
public good, the due performance of those functions being the consideration of 
the public grant, any contract which disables the corporation from performing 
those functions, which undertakes, without consent of the State, to transfer to 
others the rights and powers conferred by the charter, and to relieve the grant- 
ees of the burden which it imposes, is a violation of the contract with the State, 
and is void as against public policy. 


Following this principle, Judge McCrary says: 

The contract in question amounted to a lease or alienation by the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Com y of propert which was necessary to the performance of 
its obl jons and duties to t overnment and tothe public. In my judg- 
ment, the act of July 1, 1862, and its ameudments, must be construed as char- 
tering the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and devolving upon it, individually 
and ly, the powerand duty of constructing, maintaining, and operating 
a telegraph line as well as a railroad. It is clear from the language of the first 
section that the power conferred was personal and carried with it a duty and an 
obligation which could not be transferred. The very same language which au- 
thorizes the construction and operation of the telegraph line,also authorizes 
the construction and ration of the railroad,and the property in the one is 
as nh to the ormance of the public duties of the corporation as that 
in the other. The charter ofthe company, with the amendments considered as 
a whole, was manifestly intended to create a corporation, which should be per- 
sonally amenable to the Government in the exercise of the powers conferred, 
and which should in a quasi public aor perform the duties imposed and 
render an account of its earnings. The railroad company certainly could not 
divest itself of its powers and duties without express authority from Congress. 

But if the contracts in suetien are not wiira vires by reason of the transfer 
of property necessary to the performance by the railway company of its public 
duties, they are so because they attempt to transfer certain franchises of the 
company. The right to operate a jh line and to collect tolls for the use 
of the same, is, to say the jeasi, the most valuable part of the franchise conferred 
by Congress upon the railroad company asa telegraph company. This right 
is alienated by a clear and unequivocal assignment or transfer by the railroad 
company to the plaintiff. Without discussing other features, I am compelled 


to hold that this alone is sufficient to render them in excess of the corporate 
powers of the company. 


Judge Foster expressed the same opinion: 


Under the provisions of the Pacific railroad act of 1962, and the powers and 
duties conferred thereby, I am of opinion that this contract is ultra vires of the 
defendant company, and therefore void. (3 Fed. Rep., p. 11.) 


Judge Miller, when the case came before him, said: 


I concur with Judge McCrary in the optaiane delivered by him on the former 
applications before him to dissolve this injunction, that on the face of the acts 
of of 1862 and 1864, called the Pacific railroad acts, the obligation of 
building a telegraph line along its right of way and of operating that line, or of 
having it operated under the control of the railroad company, was an obliga- 
tion which they could not abandon, and which was inconsistent with the con- 
tract made in this case, so far as those two acts are concerned. 


An able jurist has well said in this connection: 


Nothing, as it seems to me, could ibly be more emphatic than are these 
Federal judicial decisions that the fic railroads are amenable to Congress 
for the operation of their own telegraph lines; that they have no power to 
abandon or to transfer to others, in whole or in part, the personal duty of their 
operation and maintenance; that in transferring to other companies the right 
to ch and collect tolls m their telegraph lines, they are unlawfully part- 
ing with a franchise which is exclusively their own, and for which they are re- 

ble to ae and when we find, as in the contract we are considering, 
and the others like it, that these Pacific roads have transferred their telegraph 
lines boldly and unequiv ly to the Western Union Telegraph Company, un- 
der the broad and express stipulation that they are to be operated as part of the 
general telegraph system of that company, I say emp’ cally that these con- 
tracts are to-day, by the declared law of the land, unlawful and void, just as 


much so as were the contracts which preceded them, and hi 
judgments were pronounced, = m,and upon which these 


DIFFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC BETWEEN COMPETITION AND MONOPOLY. 


The effect of this illegal monopoly in the matter of extracting money 
from those who use the telegraph was clearly shown by the testimony 
of Superintendent™Dickey. Prior to 1881 the Union Pacific wires on 


the Omaha stem and those of the Western Union were in competition. 





follows: 1878, $15,000; 1879, $18,000; 1880, $39,000; 1831, first year 
under the contract, $82,000; 1882, $98,000; 1883, $107,000; 1884, $105, - 
000; 1885, $110,000. 


Mr. Dicxery. In 1879 and 1880 they [the Union Pacific wires] were operated 
under a contract they then had with the Atlant ind Pacific Company, and the 
accounts were kept in precisely the same way that they are kept with the West- 
ern Union. It represents—— ; 

Mr. Green. Mr. Dickey, there seems to be a reluctance to account for this 
great jump in receipts from 1880 to 1881. Was it not because some of the West- 


ern Union offices were withdrawn? 

Mr. Dickey. Thatis so to some extent; yes, sir 

Mr. Greex. When the Western Union had offices at these places and there 
was competiton, you were getting most of the business, were you not? 

Mr. Dickey. Yes, sir 


Mr. Green. After this contract was entered into, those Western Union offices 
were withdrawn? 

Mr. Dickey. Yes, sir; they had offices at a number of places—at probaby ten 
or fifteen of those points, and after this arrangement was made they drew out. 
They were competing with the railroad company previous to that time. 

Mr. Green, But that is the reason of the great increase in receipts? 

Mr. Dickry. That is partly so, and then the population has increased. The 
rates have beenlowered. I think there is more telegraphing done, proportion- 
ately, than there was at that time. There are various causes for the increase. 
It is, however, very largely due to the fact that the Western Union closed up 


several of their offices along the line. 


There are two notable facts revealed by these figures: First, that when 
the Atlantic and Pacific took the Union Pacific wires in 1879 and 1880 
the receipts j umped from $15,000 to $ 39,000; and, again, w hen all com- 
petition was abolished by the Western Union contract of 1831, that 
they jumped to $82,000 and $98,000. The second fact is that, in spite 
of the other ‘‘various causes’? suggested by Dickey, during the last 
three years the receipts have not varied $3,000 from those of 1883. 
The business has reached its limit just because of high rates and slouchi- 
ness; and the people, who would have been better served at $50,000, 
have $110,000 picked from their pockets and put into Jay Gould’s. 

Any one who will examine the map and note how closely the several 
subsidized roads, with their branches, are related and interlaced, must 
see that if their telegraph lines were operated in competition a better 
service would be rendered at much lower rates. In my own district 
alone are six of these railways, yet at no station on any one of them is 
there any other telegraph sign than thatof the Western Union. Ifthe 
Union Pacific, as it claims, is doing a telegraph business, or the Santa 
Fé, why are not its signs up? 

And, too, the slouchiness of the Western Union service is as great as 
its rates. More than once I have delivered a message by 9 a. m. at 
Kansas City announcing arrival home, 120 ‘miles distant, and at 3 p. m. 
received it there in person long afterarrival. A postal card would have 


done better. At the late election some of my telegrams and replies 


were from twenty-four to sixty hours on the way; and after spending 
$15 for telegraphing, 50 cents in postage-stamps finally brought the 
returns. Doubtless others have had similar experiences. 


THIS ILLEGAL MONOPOLY WRONGS THE WHOLE NATION AND ROBS GOVERNMENT. 


But the effect of this unlawful and outrageous monopoly is not con- 
fined to the trans-Missouri region; it reaches every commercial city in 
the nation and touches every person who uses a Southern or Western 
product. For years it has been the practice of the Western Union 
stop competition by buying up and cons! idating its rivals. Latterly, 
however, a company with greater annual revenues, and infinitely 
greater honesty, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has entered the field 
and vows that it will stay. Its wires and connections have reached the 
Texas Pacific, Kansas City, Omaha, and can reach the Northern Pacific 
road. For the first time in years there seems to be a reasonable pros- 
pectof continued competition from the Atlantic to these points, at least 
until the one company absorbs or pools with the other, in which event 
a Government postal telegraph isthe only remedy. These rivals have 
greatly reduced rates in the East, and were each of the Pacifie lines 
operated as are its rails, and ready to exchange telegraphic business as 
it does traffic with connecting roads, the South, West, and Pacific would 
have the benefit of such eastern competition, and the Atlantic slope 
would be as greatly benefited as the Pacific, a fact clearly established 
by the following statements: 


to 


A statement giving the inequalities in Western Union tolls through terri- 
tory in which it has no competition, and showing a uniform rate irrespect- 
ive of distance to all points west of Gmaha. 

Station. Tolls. Miles. 
From Washington, D. C., to— 

Chicago, Il ........ : ichictialiaaaiaieiadeatialtitieatsatiassininiiitalilpitpaniumaes : $0 5O 813 

Keokuk, Ilowa..............<+++++ pldtibeewave ‘ asdatntee ponianseay 75 999 

NEN J iiss. den iralensietininnedenlaubnia neg tapintndahentibinn dniteetedioninnan 75 1,33 

See lpcatnatiieiaiuniiinaigs 1 0 1,500 

OES a 10 1,810 

Cheyenne, Wyo...... pibouemadmpenel 1” 1,819 

Ogden, Utah...............--.:- 10 2, 333 

Franklin, Idaho...............-. ...<... 10 2,400 

Virginia City, Nev .......... 10 2.90 

Portland, Oreg 10 3,122 

San Francisco, Cal 





10 3, 167 
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A comparative statement giving the Western Union and Baltimore and Ohio | enforcing a resumption of the franchise by the roads and a fulfi 

tolls to points covered by both companies, and showing the inequalities of | of their obligations. Congress, as the guardian of the 
the Western Union rates as compared with adjacent non-competing terri- 
tory. 


lment 
f 2 people’s interest 

has no ble right to suffer the continuance of i ; 
es —_ rig such a swindle by 

Nor has it any excuse whatever for suffering the far grea 

upon the public. An enactment of the bill sapanted by the Post-Onies 
Committee would instantly secure a discharge of their duties by the 
companies. Its enforcement would free the territory between the Mis- 
scuri and the Pacific and between Canada and the Gulf from the grasp 
of Jay Gould’s monopoly; and by so doing, by rendering the telegraphic 
business of that half a continent open to all competitors who should 
reach the Missouri, would assure and permanize a profitable trade that 
of itself would cause the building of new lines from the east, and thus 


State. Place. 


timore and 
Ohio. 


From Washington, D. C., to— 


8 | Western Union. 
| Bal 



















DNB occas coces sxovcees sevens —— = vale POINES .......00000-. 2 | $0 20 a any = ae sr Amar lon oubineed ef! the wires of the na- 
OS BE rtrceesenees : ere the rn Union y stripped of its exclusive control 
> 5 20 
How Enmgshice......... oe . 3 | of the West and deprived of the revenues collected therefrom, its arro- 
Massachusetts............. Au Baltimore and Obie points ............. = 20 | gant power would be less dangerous. And that would be a gain to 
ol m n, BBWS... cccccsccocccescccccses iwili ; . . 
Rhode 1ehAe 8 seesecee see | All Baltimore sud Ohio poin 20 20 ———_ ty ae But that corporation is not the real party 
| Non-competing points............. 50 H case, being simply the beneficiary of the fraud. The true par- 
Connecticut. .........00000 all Baltimore and Gale points. we » 20 | ties are the land-grant railroads; and they should be made to do the 
Rew York ecunesemne Ait Baltimore snd Ohio poinis......---| 20| 20] yore which by accepting their charters they contracted to do, and for 
Non-competing points............-..esrereeess 50 oing of which such subsidies were given as history can not par- 
New Jersey...........-...| All Buitimore and Ohio points 20 20 | allel. 
Non-competing points......... 25 
Pennsylvania ... ..........| All Baltimore and Ohio poin 20 20 
| Nan-<competing points........0... css 40 
Delaware ...cs000-s:ssesee00s All Baltimore and Ohio points.... 20 20 Free Ships. 
Non-competing points............ B 
Maryland ...........06 oe eee and — points. = 20 Sa 
on-com n, TALS... ceeves vee 
| am SPEEOR 


A statement of tolls demanded by the Southern and Western Union Telegraph 
Companies to large commercial centers in the South, both companies cover- 
ing the territory, compared with the Baltimore and Ohio Company's tolls 
to similar points North and West. 


HON. NATHANIEL J. HAMMOND, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, - 
Thursday, March 3, 1887. 





Southern and Western Tolls. | Miles. 


Baltimore and Ohio— 


Tolls. | Miles. 
Union—South. North and West. The House hav under consideration the bill (H. R. 7219) to amend sections 
STREean an SENENTE aianabattbn inked Desesecd tern ne 
ps ns oO! n tes and to permit th 
Pen veingie, same to be as veesle of the United States, and to admit crtain ma- 


to be registered 
Richmond, Va terials to be used in the construction of vessels free of duty — 





Atlanta,Ga......... Mr. HAMMOND said: 

a, Mr. SPEAKER: My remarks on this bill will possess very little new 
Charlotte, N. G...-...000.+ to those who have investigated this subject. They are simply to pre- 
Wilmington, N. C.. 


sent what I have read in such form as to refresh those who care to con- 
sider the matter. 

Our commerce with foreign nations is fourfold what it was in 1460; 
fivefold if measured in the light of present lower prices. The only 
complaint here is that but 15 per cent. of that commerce is carried in 
American bottoms. To the extent that American capital would be 
and is not employed in carrying the 85 cent. we lose financially. 
How far this loss is uced by our saitinn policy and how far free 
















§ 5 ships would give relief, is the question of present interest and impor- 
a tance. 
eiett © | £8 | Fortunately we have seen both the exclusive and the free policy tried 
rT 5 85 | at home and in our mother country. A review of the history, though 
% | = | familiar, will cast some light upon the question. 
= Z The old doctrine was exclusion. Under British law no ship was 
ee “British” unless built wholly in the United Kingdom or captured in 
From Washington, D. C., to— war and wholly belonging to English subjects. 
Wilanlangton, Del......c.ce.esoveseessecrsseescnoevenn saves sencseewoeesenses ecenees oon cnsene %0 $0 By act of Parliament in 1651 no goods grown, produced, or manufact- 
Union Stock Varda, lb ETI RPI we SEC EES 8 i in Africa, Asia, or America could be imported: into Great Britain 
Indianapolis, Ind.. or any of its dependencies, except from the places of production and in 
La Fayette, Ind.... ships owned wholly by British subjects, and whereof the master and 
Se nr three-fourths of the mariners should be such subjects. Nor could any- 
Det ath BEAR anne ne nneneven ences eset thing be imported from Europe except in British ships, or in the ships 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


of the countries where the were produced. 


SESBSSSSASSSSaTsssss 
SSaBSBSBaassessys 


New York city, N.¥ No repairs beyond 20 ’? worth could be done abroad except 
CRI, GD ce. ctescesesscnen etn nheninanenctnnitiaignndiasiamnetaiaial in case er ’ 
ROVUNENEL, SONIDO. cv <icnasresncistrlinsiintinctntsncntadneasingediadireagaiatA None but British ships could goods of any kind or quantity from 
SS, ORD nnnnenee eververemsnovoserecermennnnecrennnesintin ner omeneenty one to another port of the United Kingdom. Well might our colonies 
on rg, Pa... ae in their Declaration of Independence, when proclaiming the seoneas 
Bl Rageccececsvemngncnserenpinhnmnntnnreaninilitaageiiiaitnll prompting them to rebellion against England, include ‘‘ for cutting o 
Philadelphia, FP -meremeemnommmereronerertrercn peeaeesreeocnenenesney = our trade with all parts of the world.” 


Such unwarrantable claims and the wrongs naturally consejuent 
b t on our war of 1812. It ended by the treaty of 1815, by wh h 
seeiasiabaniaabammasinioninameeds were repealed and a quali- 
fied freedom granted to the ships of each in the waters of the other ex- 
cept in the coastwise trade. : 

In 1823 the States-General of the United Netherlands, and 
Sweden threatened ae against England if they were 
not dealt with more liberally. 1824 England began her reciprocity 
treaties as to made them with Prussia and Denmark 
in 1824, with the United States in 1827, with Russia in 1543, and with 
Sweden in 1845. In 1849 she her trade, foreign and coastw'se, 
to the shipping of the world. Wewill consider the consequences later. 


That a foul wrong, both upon the Government and the public, is thus 
being committed by the Pacific roads needs no further argument. 
As to the Government, these tel lines and the revenues which 
the roads should themselves be deriving from their operation, are a 
valuable part of the upon which the United States holds a 
mo for its $11 ,000 of bonds. By the Thurman act the 
specified percentage of these very revenues should be paid into the sink- 
ing fund created for the redemption of these bonds. The alienation 
of the wires and revenues is a fraud upon Government, which alone 
should insure a speedy remedy in the shape of effective legislation 
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Now as to the navigation laws of our own country. In 1792 we fol- 
lowed England’s example of 1651, and built up that wall of exclusion 
which appears in our Revised Statutes at sections 4132, 4133, 4134, 
4142, Ke. By them no foreigner can be an officer of an American reg- 
istered vessel, nor own a dollar therein or in its profits. By them if 
a naturalized citizen of the United States resides abroad more than 
one year, not in the service of the United States, or if a native-born 
citizen usually resides abroad, in either case a vessel owned even in 

by such citizen lost its American register. Our citizens are abso- 
utely prohibited from purchasing any vessel foreign-built and floating 
it under the American flag. Against such a purchase and use the pro- 
hibition is to-day as complete as against the importation of counterfeit 
money, obscene literature, or contagious diseases. 

Because at that time the ocean path was the only way for commerce, 
the tonnage of the world increased enormously, and ours especially 
because of the war in Europe. In 1807 the tonnage was 849,000 tons.- 
Then came the modification of 1815 and the reciprocity treaty with 
England of 1827 and our act of Congress of 1828, authorizing the Pres- 
ident to proclaim reciprocity as to foreign trade with any nation which 
levied no discriminating duties upon our ships or their contents. (Re- 
vised Statutes, section 4228.) 

Now recall that steamships entered the British carrying trade about 
1838 and ours about 1848. We had learned to build faster and better 
sailing vessels than England could. We gained in the carrying trade 
because we carried cheaply. A difference of one-sixteenth of a cent 
per pound decided what ship would carry cotton across the ocean. I 
submit that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] overstated 
Mr. Lindsey’s position when he said Mr. Lindsey ‘‘ concedes that 
but for her ability to make cheap iron vessels, England would have 
been beaten in the contest for maritime supremacy ’’ after her free-ship 
policy was adopted. All that his quotation from Mr. Lindsey declared 
was that, England’s 

Position appeared, therefore, critical; and had it not been for the resources we 
held within ourselves (referring to iron, coal, and cheap labor}— 

The words in brackets are Mr. DINGLEY’s— 


and the indomitable ene of our people, foreign shipping might then and 
there have gained an ascendency which might not afterw: have been easily 


overcome. . 

Mr. Lindsey simply declared that because the situation was ‘‘crit- 
ical’’ and lazinessor carelessness ‘‘ might’’ have resulted in injury, 
England could keep, and had she lost could have regained her position 
by the indomitable energy of her people exerted on her resources. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] admitted that England’s 
experiment in building iron vessels was not successful till 1854, and 
compelled her from 1850 to 1854 to buy largely from us. And yet he 
sought to satisfy us with this declaration and argument: 

Now, if the free-ship policy was wise, if it has built up British shipping, this 


result must have been manifest between 1850 and 1855, when it was doing its 


work on British shipping under far more favorable conditions than would now 
be afforded in this count: 


get the official | ies show that it was during this period that American 
In on five vane the me a means of the Unit _ States incecaned LOT 908 
tons, while that of the United Kingdom increased only 894,828 tons, notwith- 
standing the largely increased demand for ships during this period. 

It should have been stated that an impetus was given shipping here 
for carrying troops and munitions of war to Mexico in 1846, and food 
to the starving mouths of Ireland in 1847, by the rush to California in 
1848. And in 1854, when England, France, and Russia were devoting 
all their energies to the Crimean war, it remained to us to supply trans- 
portation to the thousands secking the gold fields of Australia and sup- 
ply the vacuum in the world’s business made by the diversion of those 
great powers by war. 

gentleman from Maine [Mr. D1nGiEy] claimed that our earliest 
statesmen favored this exclusive policy. I do not so understand our 
. In 1778 Benjamin Franklin and others in our behalf at Paris 

with France to ‘‘the most perfect equality and reciprocity 

* * * and just rules of free intercourse.’’ True, that contract 
was never confirmed. In 1785 Mr. Adams, our minister to England, 

to her absolute reciprocity as to navigation and trade between 
ours and all of her dominions. His offer was refused. Thereupon he 
wrote Mr. Jay, our secretary of foreign affairs, urging retaliation. His 
language was: 


presenh; wor,in, may opinion, ever, until the United States shall have gesesally 
, n , , 
ns 7 on, ever, un es 8 ve generally 
lg several States could not come to a common consent on the 
su 
The ‘‘ more fect Urfion”’ was formed in 1789. The gentleman 
from Maine . DINGLEY] called attention to a notable debate of 
that year in this way. He said: 


In the discussion in the House of Representatives May 4, 1789, on a bill to pro- 
sete saws eisai ee era in corews 
sent at this time, and said: —- Sens ee 


“We have maritime 


dangers to and be secured 
other way. * * * We must pa te ctieoataoneuee ae 


I commend to gentlemen who that a ship is only a wagon to be bought 
eae Ses on whanpeen i enn be be t 
statesmanship of Madison. w that we must our own ves- 
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sels in order to protect the nation even if it cost us more to build them than they 
could be purchased for in Europe. 





The gentleman’s language was misleading. The bill then under dis- 
cussion was not ‘‘a bill to promote our navigation interests and insure 
the construction of vessels in our own ship-yards,’’ as the gentleman from 
Maine declared, but a bill to raise revenue by duties on imposts. No 
allusion to shipping or navigation was made in that bill save that it 
proposed to levy a tonnage tax on all vessels, but less on foreign than on 
our own, and less on the vessels of some nations than of others. Nor 
is it true that Mr. Madison in that debate ‘‘ enforced the views ’’? which 


the gentleman from Maine “ endeavored to present at this time.”” In 
that debate Mr. Madison did use the words: 

We have maritime dangers to guard against,and we can be secured in no 
other way. 


The quotation of Mr. DinGLEY omitted the word “‘ but,’”’ with which 
it should have begun. That word suggested Mr. Madison’s views, and 
that in that case he was making an exception. After stating that he 
knew that by 50 cents on foreign and 6 cents on home tonnage “‘ the 
owners of American shipping will put a considerable part of the differ- 
ence in their pockets,” he said he considered that as ‘‘a sacrifice of 
interest to policy.’? He then proceeded as follows: 

Were it not for the necessity we are under of having some naval strength I 
should be an advocate of throwing wide open the doors of commerce to all the 
world and making no kind of discrimination in favor of our own citizens. But 
we have maritime dangers to guard against, and we can be secured from them 
in no other way than by having a navy and seamen of our own; these can only 


be obtained by giving a preference. I admit it is a tax, and a tax upon our pro- 
duce, but it is a tax we must pay for the national security,” &c. 


Mr. Madison urged that as but a temporary expedient. His remarks 
on the 3d of April, when he introduced the bill, indicated that. On 
the 9th of April he said, on the question whether our present system 
should be a temporary or permanent one: 

In the first place, I own myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, 
and I hold it as a truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppress- 
ive, and impolitic; it is also a truth that if industry and labor are left to take 
their own course they will generally be directed to those objects which are the 
most productive, and this in a more certain and direct manner than the wisdom 
of the most enlightened legislature could point out. Nor dol think that the 
national interest is more promoted by such restrictions than the interest of in- 
dividuals would be promoted by legislative interference directing the particular 


application of its industry. 

See further hisspeech of April 21, and note especially his motion on the 
15th of May to limit the time for the operation of that act, because, he 
said, ‘‘ to pass a bill not limited in duration which was to draw revenue 
from the pockets of the people appeared to be dangerous in the admin- 
istration of any government,’’ &c. And a limit of the Ist of June, 
1796, was voted by yeas 41 to nays 8. 

How freedom of navigation affects the power of national defense may 
be seen from the following figures: The number of men and boys nay- 
igating British vessels in 1814 was 172,786, When her reciprocity 
treaties began in 1824 they were but 168,637, a decrease of 5 per cent. 
in a decade of exclusion. For the next decade there was but little 
change. But, under reciprocity, by 1847 they became 232,890, and are 
now more than half a million. Europe, always at war, has freedom of 
navigation. We alone are afraid. But war should not be a factor in 
this calculation. War is ata discount because unpopular and unprofit- 
able. Besides, it is folly to talk of patriotism in connection with the 
foreign carrying trade when 90 per cent. of those who walk the decks of 
ours and British vessels in that trade owe no allegiance to the flags 
which float above them. 

But to return: Mr. Madison’s main impulse in that debate was re- 
taliationagainst Great Britain. That iseverywhere apparent. See his 
speeches in that debate, wherein he speaks of Great Britain as ‘‘ the 
nation who has acquired more than is naturally her due’’ of our trade, 
He said: 


I wish to teach those nations who have declined to enter into commercial 
treaties with us that we have the power to extend or withhold advantages as 
their conduct shall deserve. * * * I would give no encouragement unless 
equal advantages were obtained on our side, 

Harshly denouncing the British navigation laws as an ‘‘ obnoxious 
policy,’’ he begged ‘‘ to give some symptom of the power and will of 
the new Government to redress our national wrongs.’’ The fact that 
Mr. Madison used discrimination only to enforce reciprocity and to get 
a freer trade is further abundantly shown in his letters to Jefferson 9th 
of May and 30th of June, 1789, and to Mr. Monroe, of 9th of August, 
1789, and later in his joy at the prospect of such reciprocity in his let- 
ter to Jefferson 15th February, 1817, to Gallatin in March, 1817, and 
to Maury of 22d September, 1817. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] brought into requisition 
a quotation from Mr. Jefferson’s report ‘‘ on the privileges and restric- 
tions on the commerce of the United States in foreign countries,’’ writ- 
ten in the summer of 1792. That quotation I first saw in a brief of 
John Roach’s in the Forty-sixth Congress. It has been on duty ever 
since. The language of the gentleman from Maine was as follows: 


I see before me gentlemen who claim to be Jeffersonian Democrats, and who 
profess to be admirers of Jeffersonian principles. To such gentlemen I desire 
to commend the views which Mr. Jefferson expressed in his celebrated report 
on commerce when Secretary of State, as follows: 


“ Our navigation involves still higher considerations. Asa branch of industry 
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it is valuable, but as a resource of defense it is essential. The position and cir- 
cumstances of the United States leave them nothing to fear from their land- 
board, and nothing to desire beyond their present rights. But on the seaboard 
they are open to injury; and they have there, too, a commerce which must be 


protected, This can only be done by possessing a respectable body of citizen 
seamen and artists, and establishments in readiness for ip sais 

It seemed clear to such patriots and statesmen as Wash ington, Madison, and 
Jefferson thatan American merchant marine could be maintained only by build- 
ing our vessels in home ship-yards, and that such ship-yards were essential for 
national safety and defense. It is impossible for any nation to maintain navy- 
yards of sufficient extent to do more than repair public vessels and to slowly 
construct a few naval vessels in time of peace. 


The quotation is from Jefferson’s works, volume 7, page 647. But 
that Jefferson meant, as the gentleman from Maine declared, ‘‘that an 
American merchant marine could be maintained only by building our 
vessels in home ship-yards,’’ &c., is wholly untrue. Jefferson never 
favored the exclusive policy of our navigation acts of 1792 for that 
reason, nor for the protection of American shipping. 

On the 14th of February, 1791, Washington sent a message to Congress 
complaining that his administration had been unable “to enter into ar- 
rangements, by mutual consent, which might fix the commerce between 
the two nations (United States and Great Britain) on principles of re- 
ciprocal advantage,’’ because Great Britain was unwilling to enter into 
‘‘any arrangements merely commercial.’’ There was a verbal report 
on said message, and it was referred to the Secretary of State, Mr. Jef- 
ferson. The quotation by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DineLEy] 
from Jefferson’s report is not a sentence lopped off at both ends, as was 
the quotation from Mr. Madison. But, by leaving out what preceded 
and what followed the quotation, the opinion of Jefferson is made to ap- 
pear the opposite of what it was. 

This famous report of Jefferson was written in the summer of 1792, 
as stated. After reciting the various commercial restrictions as to for- 
eign commerce made by other nations, he said there were two remedies 
for the evil: 

1, By friendly arrangements with the several nations wilh whom these re- 
strictions exist; or, 

2. By the separate act of our own Legislatures for countervailing their effects. 

Proceeding he said: 

There can be no doubt but that of these two friendly arrangement is the 
most eligible. Instead of embarrassi commerce under piles of lating 
laws, duties,and prohibitions, could it relieved from all its shackles in all 
parts of the world, could every country be emplo in producing that which 
nature has best fitted it to produce, and each be free to exchange with others 
mutual surpluses for mutual wants, the greatest mass ible would then be 
produced of those things which contribute to human life and human happ’ 


the numbers of mankind would be in and their condition be’ 
Would even a single nati U States this 
le to begin it wi 


commerce it would be advisab fe 
by one only that it can be extended toall. Where the circumstances of either 


party render it expedient to levy a revenue, by way of impost on commerce, 
ts freedom might be modified, in that L o m and equivalent 


measures, preserving it entire in all * * * But should any nation, 
contrary to our wishes, ouupose it may better find its advantage by continuing 
its system — prohibitions, duties,and regulations, it behooves 


us to et eenpeee | 
Se aN and navigation, by counter-prohibitions, duties, and 


Then follows what the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] quoted 
above, &c. But immediately after follows this: 

Were the ocean, which is the common of all, open to the industry of 
all,so that every person and vessel should be free to take employment wherever 
it could be found, the United States would certainly not set the example of ap- 
propriating to th nm of the common stock of oc- 

n. They would rely on the en and activity of their citizens for 
a due participation of the benefits oie oreiring meee ene Se 
marine class of the citizens equal to their object. oy! a peme  y 
at undue shares, and more especi«lly if they seize on means of the Un 
States to convert them into aliment for their own strength, and withdraw 
entirely from the support of those to whom they belong, defensive and protect- 
ing measures become necessary on the part of the nation whose marine resources 
are thus invaded, &c. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DrineiEy] may not rightfally claim 
the weight of those great Democrats on his side of this contest. They, 
fairly interpreted, never favored the narrow, exclusive policy for which 
he so stoutly contends. Rather, their voices were for restriction only 
to get freedom; they, practically considered, exclaimed with Dido: 

Subducite navis; Tros Tyriusve Mihi nullo diserimine agetur, 

But what were the motives of our who made and up- 
held our exclusive = and of those who repealed the exclusive laws 
of Great Britain is less important than to learn how the shi and 
mercantile interests of the nations were affected by our to and 
her abandonment of the exclusive policy. 

Let us examine the facts. 

In 1807 we had 849,000 tonnage; it was 1,241,000 in 1847; by 1857 
it was 2,463,000 and by 1861 it was 2,642,000. 

Now, of the forty-five thousand vessels of 50 tons and over 
Great Britain has a third and we less than one-seventh. Now, of the 
thirteen millions of net of these vessels in the world Great 


world’s eight thousand five hundred steamers of 100 tons and over Great 
Britain bas five thousand and we but three hundred and . Of 
that net steam tonnage of six and three-fourths millions Great 

hes Sear and. p quasar Geanete and we three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 


Other causes produced some of the great effects, but surely a great 
part was due oan liberal inducements for trade. 


I will not discuss how far our tariffs have affected our 
It may be remarked that our tonnage in 1807 was n 
than in 1837, and that meanwhile we had our first a 
tariff of 1816. It was followed by the tariffs of 1824 and 1828. How 
New England men then thought tariffs affected their interests will 


carrying trade, 
early 40,000 more 
vowedly protective 


strongly appear by recalling one expression from Webster's s 
1830. He was denouncing the tariff of 1816, and used cocuen 
“The tariff of 1816 (one of the plain cases of oppression and usurpation 
for which if the Government does not recede individual States may 
justly secede from the Government) is, sir, in truth, a South Carolina 
tariff.” He explained that South Carolina’s vote carried the bill in 
spite of Massachusetts’s against the same. 

The decreasing tariff of 1833 had but little effect by 1837. The free- 
trade tariff of 1546 was in force when our carrying trade was at its best 
condition in1857. I have before me the “‘ report on shipping and ship- 
building,’’ made by a committee of five to the Manufacturer's Associa- 
tion, the Board of Trade, and the Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., in 1882, which atiributes all the decadence of our carrying 
trade to the tariff, and demands for that reason cash subsidies from the 


bry They say that naught but subsidies or free ships can give 
reli 


Gentlemen are greatly concerned lest the coastwise trade should be 
disturbed. For one hundred years by law it has had a monopoly to 
charge what it pleased. From the north of Maine, along the Atlantic 
coast, from the Gulf, at San Francisco, and up the Pacific coast, none 
but American vessels, built by Americans, have been allowed to carry 
a pound of freight or a passenger. If the foreign vessel would carry 
for half price the merchant and farmer must pay double to the Amer- 
ican vessel. And gentlemen complained that competition had forced 
reduction of freights until the owners were not making as much as 
they should. How much should they make, in their estimation ? 

What caused other American vessels to compete with those first in 
the trade, and why were the parallel lines of railroad built? What but 
the hope to share in the exorbitant rates of freight charged on our cot- 
ton and the thousands of other things transported? Can not Ameri- 
cans, with all this start, with their superior knowledge of the coast and 
business connections, defy competition in that quarter? Will our brave 
Yankees skulk behind these statutes longer? When foreigners come 
will they ran? 

When British statesmen pressed England to action her traders so 
cried out, but history has shown their fears were imaginary. Prussia 
and other countries then built ships much cheaper than England could, 
and timid Englishmen looked to a destruction of that industry if freedom 
were granted. ‘The reply was, the English ship will outlast the cheaper 
Prussian vessel. They complained, too, of degrading Englishmen by 
foreign association. Their question was: ‘‘And though you might em- 

loy foreign sailors, you nodoubt would employ some British sailors?’ 
The answer was: ‘‘ We could not mix them; otherwise we must victual 
and pay them all alike unless the English seamen would submit to the 
wages and food of the foreign seamen.”’ They repeated all such proph- 
ecies of evil as the ship-owners and builders here do now. 

The ies of the other side were more hopeful and confident and 
truthful. They were well stated in the Edinburg Review in 1547 in 
these words: 

m given us to purchase and 
eoahaniia Soren ee een re ree Perce can low alone be 
used, our 


wrights, anchor-smi' sail-makers, and the whole army of me- 
whose ruin in that tae confidently predicted, would only re- 


ceive a new The more direct fo competition would render them 
ore skillfal and more by wh means they would acquire,with 
a better security than now enjoy for its continuance, a virtual monopoly 
of manufacture of shipping. 
The result is matter of history. 


From the samo testimony we have a comparison of the direct eflect 
of the liberalizing policy with that of exclusion. From 1524 to 1™46 
tonnage of Great Britain increased with those countries with which 
she did not make reciprocity treaties from 893,097 tons to 1,735,924. 
But during the same time the increase with those countries made free by 
such treaties was from 994,223 tons to 2,558,809 tons; being onlya little 
over 4 per cent. with the former and a little over 8 per cent. with the 
free countries. ee; 3 

A very instructive table, throwing much light on the subject, is at 
pace 27 of the report of the evidence taken by the committee of Par- 

in 1847, and at page 484 is another table, showing the gain in 
tonnage coming from the reciprocity treaties. I go not into these in 
detail. Weneed no figures to tell the extent of British commerce. It 
immeasurably beyond what it was when Pitt boasted to Napoleon 


5 


that ‘‘with her ships England encircles t orld.’’ As her morning 
drumbeat never py so no breeze blows which does not swell the 
sails or waft the smoke of the engines moving her vessels. 


Her march is on the ocean wave, 
Her home is on the deep. 


do not mean to say that our exclusive policy or any other statutes 
f the present state of our carrying trade. 

The war had some effect, but not much. For a time our tonnage 

went under other flags for safety. Many vessels were then destroyed. 


England’s insurance companies pai for them. 
Had we wished to own iaes would have been belt The plain 
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truth is we ceased to carry on water because we could make more at 
something else. It was a mere question of dollars and cents. 

For gold the merchant plows the main, 

The farmer plows the manor. 

Commerce knows no law but gain. For that it seeks the cheapest 
vessel and straightest course. If in its way it would scatter the twelve 
stones which Joshua ‘‘set up in the midst of Jordan, in the place where 
the feet of the priests which bare the ark of the covenant stood.’’ There 
is no sentiment in trade. It is immaterial to the farmer whether the 
flag which covers his cotton or wheat bears the bars of Germany or the 
stars of the United States, or be the red flag of England. His only 
question is as to price of carriage. 

This is why we abandoned the ocean for the land. While England 
has been building iron ships we have put more money into railroads 
than would buy three times over every vessel which floats her flag. 
The South has been demonstrating the folly of Mr. Clay when he 
warned her that her 453,000 bales of cotton had reached the extreme 
demand of the world by sending to market 6,500,000 bales annually. 

The Protection Society of Boston once declared that no produce from 
the West could cross the Atlantic till its waters washed the base of the 
Alleghanies. The sea knowsits bounds and the mountains hold their 
eternal fixedness, and yet west of these mountains has been for years the 
meat-house and granary of Europe. Go see in the census the movement 
westward. The population of Maine increased but 1 per cent. in the 
last decade; she has increased but little for years because of emigration 
westward. The sons of the fishermen of the eastern shore went to 
Michigan; their sons setiled in Kansas, and theirs in Washington Ter- 
ritory; and should they ever go to sez 2gain it will be from Puget Sound 
or Hudson Bay. 

Istop not to discuss the question of wages of ship-carpenters, Kc. 
I believe that wages here will, just as in Europe they did, increase uni- 
formly under the stimulus of increased demand caused by enlarged 
commeres. Perhaps I underrate the value of the merchant marine to 
our count y. I hope I donot. Itis probably true that my tendency 
of thought is in that direction. I care not to deny that. 

Proudly do I see the glinting of the stars of our flag upon the ocean 
waves, but I behold with grander pride those other stars flashing from 
forges forming irons for river-spanning bridges, and those other stars 
sparkling from the points of Burieigh drills forcing through mountains 
a way for interstate commerce. 

Smooth and bright is the ocean path always ready for the cutting 
keel, but more beautiful to me are embanked roads belted with cross- 
ties and listed with steel, made, laid, and kept in place by wage-earn- 
ing sweat of American muscle. I would not, if I could, transfer the 
country’s wealth from land to ocean. 





Polygamy. 
SPEECH 


HON. RISDEN T. BENNETT, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 12, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the bill (S.10) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in reference to bigamy and for other purposes,” approved March 22, 1882, with a 
substitute re; o:ted from the Committee on the Judiciary— 

Mr. BENNETT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I hope to conquer the attention of the House. As 
this House is always possessed of a sort of statistical demon, I will sub- 
mit some extracts from the reports of certain officials who have been 
charged with the government of the Territory of Utah the past four years. 
The House will bear in mind that the Territory of Utah has been gov- 
erned during the last four years by the act of Congress approved the 22d 
of March, 1852, and known as the Edmunds act. In the report of the 
Utah Commission to the Secretary of the Interior for the year 1883, I 
find these words: 

As to the declared objects of the act of Congress as therein set forth— 

Meaning the Edmunds act— 
so far as appertains to our dutigs it is not denied that the operation of the act 


been eminently successful that is to say. the polygamists have all been ex- 
cluded from the polis and are ineligible to office— 


A preity good beginning. 


Considering that during the twenty years since the anti-polygamy act of 1362 
was passed the penalties of the law have been enforced against not exceeeding 


three ote it would seem that in the enforcement of the present law against 
some 12,000 polygamists who have been excluded from the polls it must justly be 
regarded that act has been fully and successfully executed. 


Ithink so. With the indulgence of the House I may say I am re- 
minded in this case of a report made by a sheriff to an Arkansas judge. 


He was instructed to bring in a jury. 
ing for breath. 





banking, mining, and me ; t a 
personal security and the property rights appear to be as inviolate in Utah as 
in any of the States or Territories, 
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After a while he came in pant- 
The judge said: ‘‘ Have you got the jury?’ Said he: 
I have got eleven of them and have got the dogs after the others, 

[ Laughter. ] : 
In the report of the Utah Commission to the Secretary of the Interior 





for the year 1834 they say: 


We have more than once in our former reports suggested that as the Govern- 


ment has to deal here with a people who are wonderfully superstitious and 
fanatically devoted to their system of religion— 


Orthodoxy is my doxy; heterodoxy is your doxy— 


the public should not expect, as the immediate result of the present laws of 
Congress, nor indeed of any legislation however radical, the sudden overthrow 
of polygamy, and we now repeat the most that can be predicted of such legis- 
lation is that it will, if no step backward is taken, soon ameliorate the harder 
conditions of Mormonism and hasten the day for its final extinction. 


This is said in relation to the Edmunds act. In the same report of 


the same commission I find this: 


Many of the non-Mormons or Gentiles are doing a prosperous business in 
antile pursuits. Candor requires us also to say that 


In the report of the commission for the year 1836 I find this lan- 


guage: 


Whether, upon the whole, polygamous marriages are on the decrease in Utah is 


a matter on which different opinions are expressed, but undoubtedly many per- 
sons have been restrained by the fear of disfranchisement and the penitentiary, 
and we think it is safe to say that in the more enlightened portion of the Ter- 


ritory, as for example Salt Lake City and its vicinity, very few polygamous mar- 
riages have occurred within the last year, while, on the other hand, in some 


parts of the Territory— 


‘*Far off hills are green;’’ or, to make if moro rustic, 
long horns a long way off,’’ [laughter] 


**cows have 


in some parts of the Territory they have reason to belicve that it is otherwise. 
* = a 3 * = = 

In such a condition there is no remedy that can be immediate in its effects ex- 
cept military force, and this can not now be applied, because no civilized gov- 
ernment in this age will wage a war of extermination against unarmed men, 
women,and children. But the evils existing in Utah can not be ignored by the 
Government. Devoted as the American people are to religious liberty by edu- 
cation, tradition, and constitutional sanction, they will never allow this princi- 
ple to be subverted for the toleration or sanction of crime. 


This report is made with reference to the Edmunds act. 

Here is the report of the governor of Utah to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for 1886, an extract from which I will have read by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The following showing is made of the convictions obtained in the courts in 
polygamy and unlawful cohabitation cases: From July 1, 1884, to June 30, 1585, 
9 convictions were had,3 for polygamy and 6 for unlawful cohabitation, 8 of 
whom resided in Salt Lake and lin Beaver County. From July 1, 1885,to June 
30, 1886, there were $i convictions, 3 for polygamy and 8 for unlawful cohabita- 
tion, making a total of 93 convictions. 

Of the St convict tained in the past year, 51 resided in Salt Lake, 11 in 
Weber,8 in Bea , 5in Tooele,3 in Box Elder, 1 in Utah, and 1 in Sevier 
County. Thus the convictions have all been had in 8 out of the 24 counties of 
the Territory. In the 16 counties in which no convictions have been had the 
Mormon population is largely in the ascendancy, and it is known thatthe popu- 
lation in those counties believe and practice pelygamy as well as their brothers 
in the other counties. 

In the first district court, which sits at Beavor, Beaver County, there are now 
pending 14 indictments for polygamy and unlawful cohabitation. Three of 
those charged reside in Beaver, 5 in Garfield, 4 in Piute, 1 in Kane, and lin 
Iron County. I have ro information as tothe number who have been arrested, 

in the second district court, held at Ogden, there are 55 indictments pending 
against those charged with a like offense, 3i of whom reside in Weber, 18 in 
Cache, 2 in Davis, and 1 in Box Elder County. 

Twenty of those residing in Weber County have not been arrested, and of the 
18 residing in Cache County none have been arrested. 

In the second district court, held at Provo, 7 indictments are pending, all 
against citizens of Utah County. I have no information as to the number of 
arrests. 

In the third district court, held at Salt Lake City, there are 123 indictments 


ons o 






al 

pending, 115 against citizens residing in Salt Lake, 7 from Tooele, and 1 from 
Davis County. The clerk of the court says as to these indictments: ‘ Inalarge 
number of these cases the defendants are at large, it not having been possible 
to arrest them.” 

In three of the counties where no convictions have been had the Mormons 
have temples located where their secret rites of celestial or plural marriage are 
celebrated, namely, at Logan, Cache County, which lies north of Salt Lake: at 
Manti, San Pete County, south of Salt Lake, and almost in the center of, and at 
Saint George, in Washington County, in the extreme southwestern corner of the 
Territory. 

Heretofore terms of the district court have only been held at Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake County; at Ogden, Weber County; Provo, Utah County, and at Beaver, 
Beaver County. Asthe condition of business in the First and Second districts will 
allow it, itis my purpose under the authority vested in me by law to fix terms 
of the district court to be held at Logan and Manti, and of the Second district 
court at St. George, believing that the presence of the courts and its officers 
will have a wholesome effect in preventing the contracting and the celebrating 
of plural marriages, and that the authority of the law if not acknowledged may 
be equally felt in every part of the Territory, and that the place of residence may 
not, as it seems to have heretofore done, furnish immunity from punishment to 
law violators. 

I know of no armed organization for the purpose of opposing the lawfal au- 
thorities or resisting the enforcement of the laws; nor do I believe any such 
now exists. The process out of the courts is met with no physical resistance, 


and society is peaceable, and no outbreaks have occurred since I came to the 
Territory. 


Such is the testimony of the governor in 1886. I take the liberty of 


reading from the argument made by the member from Virginia [ Mr. 
TUCKER] in 1882 when the original Edmunds act was before this 
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House. No member of this House raised his voice more energetically 
on that occasion than did the member from Virginia. 


The theory upon which our political institutions rests is that all men have 
certain inalienable rights ; that = yo, ee are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and that in the pursuit of ppinene, all avocations, all business, all 

tions are alike open to every one; and that in the protection of these 
all are equal before the law. Any deprivation or suspension of —— 
rights for past conduct is punishment, and can be in no other way defined. 

The honorable member from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] was, at that 
time, sustained, and energetically sustained, in this line of argument 
by the distinguished gentleman who now presides over the delibera- 
tions of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many features of this bill which I regard as bad, 
but none of them are so excessively bad as that which seizes the church 
in Utah, and empowers and instructs the Attorney-General of the 
United States to institute proceedings, in the nature of a quo warranto, 
against that church, and to push those ings until the property 
belonging to it is sold, sequestered, and distributed among those who 
may be able to make some proof of their right thereto, after the debts 
of the institution are paid. 

The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. m 

I ask this House whether the converse of that proposition is not true? 
If Congress have no power to make a law respecting an establishment 
of religion, have Congress the power to make a law respecting the dis- 
establishment of religion? If Co have no power to make a law 
respecting an establishment of religion, has it the power to turn Almighty 
God out of His ‘‘ mansion house,’’ as Blackstone styles tie church, and 
scatter and disestablish the church? The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the Reynolds case (98 United States Supreme Court Reports), 
say: 

Congress have Se to enact that any citizen of the United States who 
violates any law ie by Congress shall be punished by fine or imprisonment, 
or both, in the discretion of the court or judge. Congress have no power in such 
a case to enact that the estate and property of such offender shall, by a proceed- 
ing in the nature of quo warranto, commenced by the Attorney-General, be ad- 
ministered by any court of the United States, 

If the power to do this as to an individual does not exist in Con- 
gress, then, by parity of reason, such power does not exist as toa church, 
especially a church whose only fault is in the fact that two or three 
th of its members out of a staggering total of 150,000 practice 
polygamy. A people who have traced in deep lines upon the soil of 
their Territory the virtues which adorn™“‘the simple annals of the 
poor’’ are to be dealt with under the harsh provisions of this act with- 
out the benefit of clergy. If in order, I would commend to the atten- 
tion of this House a dialogue between the Lord and Abraham, the 
father of the race that has monopolized much of the talents and genius 
of the world, touching the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah, to be found 
in the book of Genesis. [Laughter.] 

We are not wholly without authority on the question of vested rights 
of churches. In the case of Terrett and others vs. Taylor and others, 
to be found in 9 Cranch, page 42, the Supreme Court of the United 
States say: 


But that the Legislature can repeal statutes wooing pirate corporations, or 


confirming to them property already acquired under faith of previous laws, 
and by such repeal can vest the p of such wines Med 
the State, or d of the same to such purposes as may please 

the consent or default of the corporators, we are not prenneen to admit; and 
we think ourselves standing upon the principles of natural justice, upon the 
fundamental laws of every government, upon the and the letter of 
the Constitution of the United States, and upon the d of most respecta- 


ble judicial tribunals in resisting such a doctrine, 


Such is the language of Justice Story, who spoke for the court. The 
question came to the court of last resort from the State of Virginia. I 
read from the syllabus in that case: 


The religious establishment of England was ad wy bn colony of Vi.- 
gai. together with the common law upon that as far as it oa 
e to the circumstances of the colony, The of the church is in 


th . 

‘a Netslative grant is not revo! 

The act of Virginia of 1776, confirming to the church its rights to lands, was 
pore po ye whe Stee ns or ehenen c 3. nor did the 
acts . er and chapter , infringe any 
to be secured — the constitution, either civil, political, or 


See eset BS 9, and 1801, See Re 2a Ser Be Se Spat the 
Ghane ox donstien,.050 Unepuatitabionsl end taepeutiive. wut 3 
Let me now read from the decision of the Supreme Court in thecase 


of Reynolds vs. The United States, 98 8. C.. Reports: 


—_——__ 


This brought out a determined tion. Amongst others, Mr. Madi 
pared a “ memorial and »” which was widely circulated onda, 


and in which he demonstrated“ that religion, or the duty we t a 
was not within the of civil government. Gempie's Vina Bap. 


tists, A ix.) Atthe next session the proposed bill w t 
but “for establishing religious freedom,” drafted ~ Mr. a, 
passed, | (1 Jefferson's Works, 45; 2 Howison, History of Virginia, 298.) In the 
preamble of this act (12 Hennin’s Statutes, 84) religious freedom is defined ; and 


after rate to intrude his powers into tl 
field of opinion, and to restrain the profession or propagation of principles 4 
8 . 

xiPRSigiows iver, is Sonayed iaae eae naminish at Once destroys 

Let me call attention especially to this language— 

“ It is time enough for the rightful pur s of civil i e 
po = when principles Geenk ous tote overt pot ay cquing®. aod mien 

Then the court goes on to remark: 
~ i _ ee a _ true “— between what properly 

Now, while the power of Congress is thus confined to the individual, 
while the coercive or punitive hand of the Government can, under this 
and other well-defined decisions, be laid ony upon the individual mem- 
ber of the church, this bill proposes to invade the vestibule of the church 
itself, and scatter its possessions, and that, too, under a proceeding in the 
nature of a quo warranto instituted by the Attorney-General of the 
oe — - the oe of the Government, leaving these unfor- 

unate people to appeal in forma isto God. [Laughter. 

I would like to fasten the thoughts of this Hoos = if 2 thle 
impress upon it the views which I have in regard to the line of divide 
between the responsibility of the citizen to the 'aw for unhallowed 
practices, whether under the guise of religion or not, and the absence 
of responsibility of the church itself, the noble animal which carries the 
soul. Am I understood? The individual is liable for crime—either 
to fine, or imprisonment, or both. The church is liable to neither. 

This bill should be entitled a bill to put the Mormon Church in liqui- 
dation. [Great laughter and applause.] Bringing it under the force 
and operation of the old ca. sa. laws of the State. Dryden describes the 
apostolical Roman Catholic Church as a milk-white hind, which for 
eighteen hundred years has been the best comfortof our imperfect con- 
dition. The church, I say, is to be put into liquidation; and the At- 
torney-General, with his deputy marshals with beards of formal cut, is 
to administer its assets, the notabilia, belonging to it. [Laughter 
andapplause.] I declare, sir, it is monstrous. 

To pay the debts and di of the whole property and assets thereof, 
according to law and equity! Mind you, the Attorney-General gets 
it into equity, into a court the jurisdiction of which, according to very 
eminent eet was originally founded in fraud. [Laughter and 
applause. 

PThe SPEAKER. The gentleman’stimehasexpired. [Cries of ‘Go 
on !”? 

Mr. SOWDEN. I ask by unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina be itted to continue his remarks. 

Mr. MILLS. Until he has concluded. 

Mr. TUCKER. I will take the floor, and yield ten minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. MILLS. No; I hope not, as we all want this matter discussed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the motion of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

Mr. BENNETT. The church serviceis carried out. Even the prec- 
ious elements of the body and blood are not beyond the reach of these 
mercenaries. The church service is carried from these unfortunate 
people who have blossomed that wild Territory with the sweat of their 
faces. The t of a Tartar tribe near the close of the last century, 

by De Quincey, is feeble in its moving accidents as compared 

with the sufferings of free-born men in Utah. I see the deputy marshal 
bearing away in triumph the sacred insignia of the dismantled church. 
These people appeal to the judicial tribunals of the country, the last re- 
sort of the the resort of the hamble, because violence dwells 
high the judge makes an order appointing a receiver 
Pm its ne its assets, its ritual. They are met at the 

of their with this annor-acement, delivered with great 


. orders in equity are not appealable.” 

Laughter and applause. 
: There is to be no 4 That is to say, an appeal does not affect 
or impair the force effect of the order appointing a receiver of the 
ofthe Lord. [Laughter and use.] The receiver stands and 
holds theark of the covenant committed to him as receiver. [Laaghter 


nh Seanad Sher of thack 





named Athanasius, made a famous 


prayer—I do not think it is so as it seems to be, but some gentle- 
poem to it: ‘Lord, deliver my body from the doctors, ™ y 
soul from the and my estate from the lawyers. ” [Laughter ant 


aoe is to be taken into court, tied to the wall of the court: 


house. It is said that the spectacle of a Bible chained to the walls of 


monastery Martin Luther the idea of the Reforma- 
Stones but “agen ai impassioned idea will be drawn in 
this eminently practical age. It is anage whenall things are turned to 


— 
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commercial accounts; the music of the dollar’s clink is now well nigh 
irresistible to the average mind [laughter], and the Bible and the 
church of Utah, bound in the strong cords of the law, will make an 
appeal in vain to this materialistic age. The ideals of faith and enthu- 
siasm are not the strong, living forces they once were. [Laughter. ] 
Such, Mr. Speaker, is the exact situation now. We stand now at the 
division of the ways. This legislation commits us to a series of acts 
to which there is but little hope of setting bounds. Talk no more 
about an ‘‘open reservoir into which you can pour every uncertain 
species of legislation.’’ [Laughter. ] 

Polygamy is anevil. But the Constitution should not be stabbed 
even through the disguise of scoundrels. No onedenies it; but are you 
called upon to resort to the cruel of the sword to cure every 
evil? Do not these official gentlemen say in their reports that if the 
provisions of the Edmunds law are not interfered with everything will 
be rightly ordered by and by? Why then go further? What is the 
need for it? 

Every official class in this country or any other country is clamorous 
and always clamorous for legislation to perpetuate its existence and 
giveitmore government pap. [Laughter.} Out ofthe mouthsof these 
gentlemen—I do not know them—charged with the execution of this 
most unwholesome statute, the Edmunds law, we have the clear, 
strong, unequivocal, and unquestioned testimony that the law is easily 
enforced and that there is no opposition to it. There is no difficulty 
whatever in enforcing the processes of the law and the authority of the 

urts. 


Mr. Speaker, it is said that in Great Britain, a country which enforces 
the law more rigidly than any other free country on the face of the 
earth, forty-six convictions in a hundred is a large average; and in the 
matter of prosecutions for perjury I saw a while ago statistics show- 
ing that convictions in England were less than thirty in the hundred; 
and yet, in this country, this great country, with its immense possi- 
bilities, its inherited love of freedom, it seems from these official reports 
that the very last gentleman in the unfortunate Territory of Utah who 
has been tried under the Edmunds law has suffered aw adverse verdict 
at the hands of the Government. There has not been a single excep- 
tion. What is the grievance, then, that you would cure? What further 
steps would you take? 

Why vot go along with the law as it is, that has already been so rig- 
idly enforced and which was deemed so harsh, unjust, and unconstitu- 
tional when under consideration in the Forty-seventh Congress as to 
provoke the energetic hostilty of Democratic leaders on this floor? It 
is runningsmoothly; everybody is convicted; nobody escapes. What 
more do you want? Something to make their poverty more com- 
pletely splendid? An age of hypocrisy is followed by an age of cruelty 
and vice. It is the Anglo-Saxon rapacity in that Territory as it occurs 
to me, the Anglo-Saxon greed for land at the bottom of much of this 
complaint. Hereisacommunity distinguished for those virtues which 

purity of life and simplicity of manners. The law is enforced; 
no man raises his arm against the authority of fhe Government. 

These people are to scattered and another people to take their 
habitation and their bishopric. Nobody has any excuse to offer for 
polygamy. The idea that for the king’s offenses the people died, is no 
part of the theory of American political institutions. Every man, how- 
ever humble, whether Jew or Gentile, can have the full measure of jus- 
tice at the hands of this great Government, and if two thousand or 
twenty-five hundred, or three thousand of these people have the mark 
upon them, let the effective, fearful, terrible machinery of existing 
law be continued in motion, from which none of them can escape; let 
it go on; but do not bring the mantle of shame to the cheek of the 
American people by sacrificing in a tempest of passion principles as pre- 
cious as life itself to brave and free men. The anomalous state ot 
things in Utah will cure itself under the force and efficacy of existing 
laws, as well as the laws inherent to modern civilized communities. 
It will give place to the march of progress and prosperity. 

Another section of this bill, Mr. Speaker, I regard as a fearful one. 
It is the eleventh: 


Sec. 11. That the marriage relation between one person of either sex and more 

than one person of the other sex shall be deemed vena Polygamy or any 

association or cohabitation between the sexes is hereby declared to 

a y, and shall be punished by confinement in the penitentiary for a term 

not less than one year nor more than ora the continuance of the polyg- 
or 


eevee ame association or co) between the sexes after any in- 
—3 at nee ee against any person shall be 
Now, sir, under the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to Be found in the 114th volume of that court, at page 43, in 
the case of Murphy vs. Ramsay, the court used this language: 
That = Peer es upon the existing state or condition of the 
thith subjected the party to conviction and pusichanent” Vos 1s wes the 
con ishment, but it was the 
status that he maintained at the date of the trial. 
This eleventh section in express terms subjects the man who married 
twenty ago, who entered into polygamous relations twenty years 
ago tothe full penalties of the bill. The Supreme Court said in that de- 
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cision, 114th United States, Murphy against Ramsay, that such legis- 
lation was obnoxious and open to the objection that it was ex post facto 
and in the nature of a bill of attainder. . 

If this bill passes a man who entered into a polygamous marriage 
thirty years ago is liable to be pursued in the courts for such polyga- 
mous marriage; whereas in the decision made by the court they say it 
is not the fact of the marriage status, to wit, that the man made this 
polygamous marriage thirty years ago, that made him amenable to pros- 
ecution, but that of the status he had when the trial occurred. And 
this eleventh section is put into the bill for the express purpose of put- 
ting these men who entered into polygamous marriages years ago within 
the pains and penalties of the bill. ; 

Somebody said of the act of 29th Charles II, with its pains and pen- 
alties, that every line of it had cost a subsidy. Every line of this 
section will not only cost a subsidy, but will do violence to all the 
basic principles of American liberty. 

This same section provides: 

And the continuance of the polygamy or polygamous association or cohabi- 
tation between the sexes after any indictment or other legal proceeding is com- 
maaneen against any person shall be deemed a new offense, punishable as afore- 
said, 

Let us look at that a little. Bishop says, in his work upon criminal 
law, a book of good authority: 


Not twice in jeopardy. In the criminal law in England this doctrine has re- 
ceived form in the maxim “ that,”’ as Blackstone expresses it, ‘‘noe man is to be 


brought into jeopardy of his life more than once for the same offense.” | Yeta 
comparison of the English adjudications, not speaking now of dicta of judges, 
with this maxim, will probably show that it is not quite supported by them 


How of twice in jeopardy with us? (Constitutional provision.| In this coun- 
try we have taken the maxim itself for our unbending rule, superseding thereby 
the common law as adjudged, if really differing from it. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that ‘no person shallbe * * * subject forthesame 
offense, to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb.”” And though this provision 
binds only the United States, not extending to the States—a question on which 
judicial opinions formerly differed—the constitutions of nearly all the States 

ave the same provision; and the courts of all receive it as expressive of the 
true common-law rule. 

But this bill segregates the offenses, and if after the finding of the bill 
of indictment and before the trial this relation should exist, the man 
who manages to escape the fierceness of a jury in that Territory on the 
first charge, finds himself, without any circuitous route, in the prison 
cell, to be tried on another charge arising after the finding of the first 
bill of indictment. 

Mr. CASWELL. Polygamy is a prohibited practice. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; that sort of thing is prohibited. But this 
section says: 


Thecontinuance of the polygamy or polygamousassociation or cohabitation— 
Not polygamy alone— 


between the sexes after any indictment or other legal preceeding is commenced 
against any person shall be deemed a new offense, punishable as aforesaid. 


Jf I am permitted to repeat in this House, I will say there is no end 
of this thing. It is the circumlocution office round and round and 
round. Itdefies the principles of the Constitution of the United States. 
It does violence to all sense of right, that a man once indicted should 
be liable again and afresh to be put on trial on asimilar accusation for 
the same offerise pending the bill of indictment. It is wrong, and the 
member irom Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] must know it to be wrong. 

Let me address the Representatives upon this particular feature of 
the bill, which is new in the annals of Congressional legislation. I 
speak subject to correction, but I know no precedent for it in our legis- 
lative history. You are about to introduce a new feature in the crim- 
inal legislation of this country. 

Mr. CUTCHEON,. Would it not require a new and separate indict- 
ment for that offense ? 

Mr. BENNETT. Oh, yes; that is one of the terrors of the thing. 
[Laughter.] You puthim to the rack and tortureafresh. I call upon 
the Representatives of that great Commenwealth which has given birth 
to writers of much authority upon the law, Bishop and others, to treat 
with becoming reverence the weighty words of this man who has de- 
voted fifty years to the pursuit of his profession as a science. 

I will not trespass upon the patience of the House or abuse their kind- 
ness; but there is one other feature of this bill which I can not allow 
to go by unchallenged. 

This is not the one, though this one is worthy of consideration: 

That it shall not be lawful for any female to vote at any election hereafter 
held in the Territory of Utah for any public purpose whatever, and no such vote 
shall -be received or counted or given effect in any manner whatever; and any 
and every act of the governor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory of 


Utah providing for or allowing the registration or voting by females is hereby 
annulled, 


If this were a new proposition I should support it. That is, if for 
the first time the question of female suffrage were presented and I were 
allowed to vote upon it, I should vote against it, but I believe in the 
inherent, God-given right of American citizens ir their States, in their 
Territories, in their municipalities, to establish, order, and control their 
own domestic institutions, and believing in that with all the earnest- 
ness of religious conviction, believing that and feeling that, I would 
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not raise my voice against the action of the people of this Territory in 
giving suffrage to its female residents. 

We have adopted the suffrage of the plow in this country as the fixed 
policy of our Government, and the sooner gentlemen recognize that the 
suffrage of the plow is God’s gospel applied to the ballot the better it 
will be for them. [Applause.] And now, Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion again to the twenty-fifth section of this bill, which provides: 

That every male person over twenty-one years ofage resident in the Territory 
of Utah shall appear before the clerk of the prenakeccant of the county wherein 
he resides, and register himself by his full name, with his age, place of busi- 
ness, his status, whether single or married, and if married, the name of his law- 
ful wife, and shall take and subscribe an oath, to be filed in said court, stating 
the facts aforesaid, and that he will support the Constitution of the United States 
and will faithfully obey the laws thereof, and especially will obey the law afore- 
said approved March 22, 1882, and this act, in r of the crimes in said acts 
defined and forbidden; and that he will not directly or indirectly aid, abet, 
counsel, or advise any other person to commit the same. No person not so 
registered, or who shall have been convicted of any crime under this act or un- 
der “An act to amend section 5352 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
in reference to bigamy, and for other perpestay Sas March 22, 1882, or 
who shall be a polygamist, or shall associate or co t polygamously with per- 
sons of the other sex,or who shall not take and subscribe the oath aforesaid, 
shall be entitled to vote in any election in the Terri , or be capable of jury 
service, or to hold any office of trust or emolument in the Territory. 

I regard that, Mr. Speaker, as a test oath imposed upon the voters of 
that Territory, and therefore as falling clearly within the denunciation 
contained in the cases of ex parte Garland and ex parte Cumming, the 
latter the case of a Missouri priest who, during the tempestuous excite- 
ment of the civil war, was not allowed to administer the sacraments 
to the dying until he had subscribed the test oath. Said a great man 
of Virginia, Benjamin Watkins Lee: ‘‘ These test oaths are the sharp 
weapons which young oppression first learns to wield.’’ Fortunately, 
they have been swept from the statute-books of this country almost, if 
not entirely. A free government, and yet, for the purpose of reaching 
two thousand or twenty-five hundred men out of one hundred and 
sixty thousand, we are to be subjected to the beginning of that state of 
things which ended in the South in a corporal of the guard revising the 
decision of the supreme court of a sovereign State! [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side. ] 
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REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 25, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 2983) to establish agricultural experiment stations in connec- 
tion with the colleges established in the several States under the provisions of 
an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supplemental thereto. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Indulged by the House with special permission, I de- 
sire to submit some reasons in sup of this bill as a part of the reeord 
on its consideration. I shall, however, be able to but little more than 
suggest the importance of the measure as it presents itself to my mind. 

We go back to-day with the accumulated experience of almost a 
quarter of a century and round out inte reasonable perfection one of 
the wisest pieces of legislation of our time. It has taken many years 
to acquaint the public with the possibilities embraced in the origi 
act establishing colleges in the States and Territories for the benefit of 
agriculture and the ic arts. Even now we are scarcely more 
than in the first stages of a full realization. The return from such an 
investment by the Government can not from its very nature be imme- 
diate. 

Indeed, in the beginning we scarcely had the force in this country 
to fully maa the institutions. In its application to agriculture it was 
not then so well understood nor so warmly welcomed as now. The 
farmer to-day fully appreciates the value of scientific t in 
determining those natural laws to which every operation of his calling 
is subject. No lawyer better realizes the fact that advancement in his 
business depends on un ing the laws under which he practices 
than does the farmer the prime i of an intelligent compre- 
hension of the natural laws which determine the success or failure of 
his business, 

For these reasons, and stimulated by the patient devotion of the 
first scientific educators of this country, they ask us to pursue the pol- 
icy which has already found cee sanction, and enact this 


consideration appropriates to each State the sum of 
$15,000 to establish and maintain, as a part of its agricultural college, 
an experiment station. Tne no Se ae 
priated to continue the work from yearto year. These stations 
Conduct original research or verify experiments on the physiology of plants 
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— 
and animals; the diseases to which they are severally subject, with the reme- 
dies for the same; the chemical een of usefal plants at their differer t 
<< of growth; the comparative advantages of rotative cropping as pursued 
under a varying series of crops; the capacity of new plants or trees for acclims 
tion; the analyses of soils and water; the chemical composition of manu. 
natural 


and artificial, with experiments designed to test their comes” 
effects on of different kinds; the adaptation and value Shanna ; 
age plants; 


) 5 e composition and digestibility of different kind: “ f _ 
mestic animals; the scientific and economic questions esieohin ae a, 
tion of butter and cheese, and such other researches or experiments Coniner 

7 . . - = ° 
— = = — industry of the United States as may in each case 

Already there are over four hundred such stations in the Old World 
and within the last ten years, beginning with Connecticut, several of 
our own States have rendered conspicuous service to agriculture in the 
establishment of these stations of investigation. The one in connec- 
tion with the State University at Madison, Wis., in particular is doing 
work in this line which has attracted attention both at home and 
abroad. 

After an extended notice of experiments by the director, Professor W. 
A. Henry, the Ohio Farmer of January 15, 1887, says of the institu- 
tion generally: 

Wisconsin isa lively ‘itate agriculturally. Its people are intelligent i re- 
alize that honest industry is the basis of all true prosperity, and that : in een 
sin agriculture is the basis. Hence the State is setting a noble example to all 
other agricultural States in its encouragement to this leading industry. It has 
a good agricultural col and an experiment station that is attracting national 
attention by the and useful nature of its investigations. We have just 


received the third annual report of this station for the year 1835, and find it re- 
plete with information. 


Numerous extracts from the press of other States might be made, but 
I only take time to call your attention to this from the Live-Stock 
Journal, London, England, December 31, 1886: 

At the recent Wisconsin State fair, at Milwaukee, some interesting milking 
and dairy tests were made under the supervision of Professor H. P. Arms}. 
associate director of theexperiment station. Professor Armsby’s report of the=c 
tests has recently been made to the State Agricultural Society, and embodied in 
a bulletin (No. 10) of the t station, of which a copy has been sent us: 

‘“We have received the two lastof these reports of the Wisconsin experiment 
station, that for 1884, published in 1885, and that for 1885, published in 1886. The 
contents are varied, but all bearing evidence of good sense in selecting subjects 
for inquiry and of care and thoroughness in carrying the inquiry out. There 
are ex nts with various kinds of cattle food for dairy or feeding beasts; 
experiments in dairy practice; with different varieties of cereals and forage 
plants to ascertain their relative productiveness and hardiness. No one who 
carefully examines the contents of these two thin octavo pamphlets but will 
admit to tax themselves to give their youth the best opportunities of ac- 
quiring knowledge of the arts by which they will have to live, is to spend their 
money as judiciously as they raise it generously. The whole of these reports 
are highly creditable to the managers of the Wisconsin agricultural experiment 
station, and are of what kind of work might with advantage be done 
in England either with or without government help.” 

It is, sir, a matter of much pride to the people of my State that they 
have in so short a time built up this great aid to their leading indus- 
try. It is under a most competent and progressive management, en- 
joying to the fullest extent popular esteem and confidence. The peo- 
ple there are beginning to realize what it may finally be worth to them. 
And in Wisconsin as in many other States they are thoroughly alive to 
the importance of this national legislation. 

The character and signi of each investigation, requiring as it 
does peculiar adaptation, special talent, long training, great care and 
skill, and many verifications to eliminate all errors, is of course at- 
tended with large expense. It becomes, therefore, of the highest im- 

that none of these experiments should be thrown away or un- 
necessarily The States have done much wherever they have 
started the work. But taking a national view of the benelits to be de- 
rived, there is under the State system a radical and costly defect. 

The labor of each station is entirely independent of every other one. 
Hence, there is an entire lack of unity and order of investigation. State 
stations with like climate and soil go on season after season making 
similar experi each constantly and needlessly repeating the ex- 
periments of the others with a consequent waste of time and eilort and 
money. This bill when enacted into law will tend to secure a national 
organization of this important work, bring all the stations into inte!!i- 
gent co-operation, greatly reduce expense, and extend the scope of the 


investigations. 
If it were safe to amend the bill so near the time of adjournment I 
should have been glad to offer a provision with special reference to 
i organization. But, sir, I am not willing to see its passage Jeop- 
, and am therefore content to leave this and other 
uent session. 
And now I wish to refer briefly to an amendment presented and suc- 
by the very able and distinguished Senator from My 
Mr. ] while the bill was under discussion in the Sen- 
ate. The amendment provides in substance tliat in case any State, 
under the act of 1862, has establi an agricultural department 10 


connection with a or university not distinctively - ogrice! ; - 
ural school or college uently establishes a separate agricut: 
ural or school, the = of such State shall have and 
al the power to apply the appropriation provided herein, 


“eae ef this amendinent and its scope were tersely stated by 
the Senator in that discussion, as follows: » 
Ido not wish by this amendment to do anything more than to leave the ap- 
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plication of the fund open to change, by prohibiting any State from disabling 
itself hereafter from making such disposition of the money appropriated by this 
act as shall then seem wise. The farmersof Wisconsin may become extremely 
anxious that there should be a separate agricultural college or school, and I de- 
sire that the law shall be left in such form asthe Legislature, if such shall be 
the public sentiment at any time, may apply this fund, in whole or in part, in 
that way. 


While it may be prudent to invest a State with this discretion, yet 
the amendment was manifestly not designed, and I trust will not oper- 
ate in any instance to separate from any well-established, well-equipped 
college or university in this country the agricultural department and 
experiment station connected with it until this legislation shall have 
been fairly tested. I am aware, sir, of the factthat many agricultural 
colleges have not succeeded weil in connection with and asa part of 
other colleges and universities. I am also aware of the fact that many 
such schools, established under the same act, separately and discon- 
nected from any other college, have likewise failed. The best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain persuades me to believe that there is 
about an equal number of failures under each plan. 

But there are, I believe, fundamental reasons for the want of more 
perfect success in our agricultaral schools and departments. I believe, 
too, that they apply with equal force to the independent schools and 
those connected with other colleges and universities. These reasons 
are entirely ignored by gentlemen who do not distinguish between the 
fact and the cause of failure. No better statement of them can be 
furnished than that made to me by one of the most distinguished 
scientists of this country, in a recent conversation, in which he said 
substantially, ‘‘that the most serious obstacle to the complete success of 
agricultural colleges is the lack of a thorough-going science of agri- 
culture. In teaching the branches of science it is found impossible to 
develop permanent and abiding interest without a substantial, tangible 
foundation in a well-determined and systematized body of facts and 
principles. So long as a large partof the matter taught is composed of 
opinions, of doctrines not completely and thoroughly demonstrated, of 
tenets which can not be clearly and completely proven to the student's 
satisfaction, just so long will it be difficult to make strong, devoted, 
and enthusiastic students. The comparison and discussion of opinions 
is interesting and profitable to students for a time; but, without know- 
ing just why, they become wearied and dissatisfied with it, and unless 
there are certain ascertained and fixed principles to which these opin- 
ions may at the proper time be referred for determination the course 
fails of a strong and abiding hold upon them. The firm grasp which 
mathematics and the classics have on our education system is more 
largely due to the perfection of the development of knowledge in those 
branches than to any inherent superiority in the subjects themselves. 
The natural sciences have labored under difficulties somewhat similar. 
They have made and are still making marvelous progress toward a 
more complete development, and have reached that stage where they 
now present strong attractive courses of study. - Now, in agriculture, 
so soon as we have a body of well-determined facts to offer our stu- 
dents, and so soon as wecan introduce them to well-defined lines of in- 
vestigation, and show them that along these facts the completer science 
is to be wrought out, and that they areto be participators in this noble 
work of construction, then will our agricultural courses command their 
affection and become assured successes whether put in competition with 
other courses or not.’’ 

It seems to me, sir, that this presents a thought worth the serious 
consideration of the real friends of agriculture everywhere. The estab- 
lishment of the stations for investigation and experimentation contem- 
plated by this bill opens the way to the earliest determination of the 
facts and principles.which every real science demands. Then will 
there be founded such a course of study as shall attract and hold its 
fair share of the best student material of the country. 

This cannot be accomplished in a breath, but a few years will not fail 
to mark great progress in the growth of agricultural schools and de- 
partments, whether connected with other collegesor separate from them. 
And the new impulse will be feltin some measure very soon. For if 
there is any other thing which can partially supply the interest and 
incentive especially demanded here, it isthe experimental search under 
scientific methods for the science itself. 

The best results will be secured soonest at thosestations where there 
are already experimental farms, well appointed laboratories, and the 
entire ‘‘plant’’ for immediate and varied operation. 

When it shall have been determined beyond reasonable doubt that 
agricultural schools can notstand the direct competition of other courses 
of study, when all other probable causes of their partial failure shall 
have been eliminated, except theirconnection with other colleges—when 
it shall have been clearly demonstrated that this legislation will not 
measurably aid to cure the ills that all are at present heir to, whether 
connected with other colleges and universities orseparate—then and not 
until then, it seems to me, will it be a real economy or a wise educa- 
tional policy to lop them off from the advantages found in perfect fa- 
cilities for experimental work and in the superior teaching force gath- 
ered in our strong colleges and universities. 

In the mean time this bill establishing these experimental stations 
and working out its primary object will have done more in a practical 
way to benefit agriculture than all legislation which has preceded it. 
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| The work proposed here is to give to agriculture not theories and ser- 
| mons and lectures, but facts. Facts which will further systematizo 

farming, render returns more certain and swilt; insure profit, economize 
expenditure and effort, and render every farmer less the creature and 
i more the master of the circumstances and conditions which environ 
| him and his business. 

At every oneof these stations a record of all experimental tests and of 
all final determinations will be carefully preserved. These are to be 
printed from time to time for general distribution in bulletin form, and 
are to be given free transmission through the mails. They will be far- 
| nished to farmers who make application for them, and will also be pub- 
lished in the newspapers for public information. 

Why, sir, it is scarcely possible in- language to measure the real worth 
of this to every farmer in the land. 

I may anticipate too much, but to me this seems a fortunate hour for 
American agriculture. While it must be a matter of growth, as must 
all development of real value, yet no man can be blind to the great pos- 
sibilities which this bill places within reach of the people as it passes 
into law. Much legislation has been designed to promote this indus- 
try, but this measure goes forth as no other one ever has to carry in 
struction in agriculture of the sort it needs into every farm-house and 
every field. It annexes an experimental farm to every man’s land, 
places him next door to a chemical laboratory, makes him neighbor to 
and sharer in all technical skill and scientific information touching the 
business in which he is engaged. 

I believe, also, that it will help us to keep the boys upon the farm. 
It will more and more make the business an absorbing study. It will 
extend the school age to the last limit. More and more each day will 
be filled with mental exercise, made still more zestful with increasing 
profit. Every piece of labor will be rendered a fresh lesson in the chem- 
istry and physiology of farm life. Every changing phase will acquire 
a new interest be fraught with peculiar significance. The turning fur- 
row, the curing hay, the rotting straw, the replenished earth, the quick- 
ening germ will become more and more an object of special investiga- 
tion and scientifiestudy. Thought will be mingled in many new ways 
with the sowing and the reaping, the spring-time and the harvest. 
And more and more as the years go by will this ultimately be felt asa 
powerful influence in giving the boys a profound and increasing affec- 
tion and esteem for the wholesome life which honors every man who 
honors it. 

And giving, as I think this measure does, precisely the instrumen- 
talities necessary to the complete success of all agricultural colleges, 
supplying the facilities for determining the basic principles essential 
to every science, disseminating day by day among farmers practical 
knowledge of priceless value to them, laying day by day new founda- 
tion facts to bring their business to a better command of natural con- 
ditions, into a better understood alliance with economic laws, I am 
glad, sir, to have contributed some thing to its success. I esteem it the 
wisest and best offering made through legislation in many years to our 
chief industry. 





Interstate Commerce. 
REMARKS 


os 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1837. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under consideration 
the report of the committee of conference upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the bill (5. 1532) to regulate commerce— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: No subject in a time of peace has received the at- 
tention of Congress of greater importance than the subject now under 
debate. The extraordinary capacity of the railroads of the United 
States to unite into a general and consolidated system was not seen 
prior to the late war, and no effort was made in Congress until 1864 to 
impose any limitations on the aggressive methods and extortionate de- 
mands of railroad corporations. ‘The first in Congress to re- 
strict the power of these corporations was over the question whether 
or no they should be permitted to add to their charges for the trans- 
portation of passengers the tax of 2} per cent. which Congress imposed 
on their gross earnings as a war measure. This action of Congress grew 
out of the fact that certain States of the eastern section of the Union 
had imposed a specific limitation on the charges by railroads for the 
transportation of passengers, and the railroads were determined to im- 
pose the tax which Congress had imposed on them on the traveling 
public by increasing the fare, and thus overriding the laws of the States 
imposing such limitation. This attempt to restrict the charges of rail- 


struggle 


road companies failed, as I will hereafter show, for even then it ap- 
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peared, from the action of Congress, only a strong and well-defined 
public opinion could secare legislation which would impose restrictions 
on corporations possessed of the extraordinary advantages incident to 
the railroad system. 

But the first systematic effort to regulate commerce between the States 
was thirteen yearsago, in the Forty-third Congress, 1874, and the meas- 
ure then pending was House bill 1385, entitled ‘‘A bill to regulate 
commerce by railroads in the United States.’”’ The bill waselaborately 
discussed. That discussion disposed of many questions which are now 
considered forever settled, especially the question of the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce between the States by railroads. That 
question is no longer open to controversy. Indeed, the discussion at 
this time is greatly simplified. There is now no doubt of the power of 
Congress to regulate railroad traffic between the States, or, as it is now 
termed, ‘‘ commerce between the States,’’ and no doubt exists about the 
authority of the States to regulate local railroad traffic within the limit 
of the States. The question now is simply one of expediency. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States have in the mean 
time disposed of all of the other questions. 

The bill to which I have referred of 1874 was elaborately discussed 
and passed the House by a close vote, but received no attention in the 
Senate. It involved all the leading features of the pending bill in its 
general provisions, but was far less valuable than the present bill on 
account of the meagerness of its details. The fundamental provision 
of that bill was that railroads should transport persons and freights at 
‘fair and reasonable rates,’’ reasserting a principle of the common law, 
providing a commission to ascertain what srch “‘ fair and reasonable 
rates’’ were, making the determination of the commission prima facie 
evidence of the fact and providing the means of compelling the rail- 
road corporations to observe the schedule of rates established by the 
commission. As a preliminary measure of legislation on a great ques- 
tion it is entitled to high consideration. 

The merit of the pending bill lies in the fact that it goes beyond the 
general provisions of the former bill and enters into the details, for the 
teature of a commission, which was very prominent in the former bill 
and subordinate in the present measure, is manifestly of doubtful expe- 
diency. 

When the bill of 1874 was pending I called attention to the effort 
raade by Congress in 1864 to restrict railroad charges in some detail, 
and set forth and in brief the discussion of the subject in the House in 
the following terms: 





fair proposition. 

In this proposition to the House I said: 

” te of this tion will secure i 
mittee since the consideration of this bill commenced. 


and the question is w r that 2 eon cent. duty impo: 
shall be paid by the railroads themselves or by the travel 
pelled to resort to that mode of transportation. The e 
to compel the railroads to bear this duty, and if the 
cents per mile—which is a very fair and libe 

be deemed a tax, and be paid into the Treasury of t' 
into the treasury of these corporations. 


amount so to be paid in one-half. 
benefit of it through theirGovernment. Ifyousim 


Clerk. 
“The statement, which was read, is as follows: 








| Dividends, 


| per cent. 


Railroads. 
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Terre Haute and Richmond .. 
New York and New Haven... 








Cleveland, Painesville and Ashtabula... 
Columbus and Xenia.... 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, one other fact. We have heard fervent appeals tothe Con- New York Central 


stitution against this bill. Itis singular how weshift unds herein this House 
on constitutional questions. Thissubject has been before Congress once before. 
I brought ittothe attention of the House of Representativesin 1864. It wasthen 
sufficiently manifest that at an early day the exercise of this power by Congress 





than the Journal referred to, but equally reliable. 
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mont appealed to the doctrine of State rights against this manifestly just and 


t some i i 
I think no more important subject has been brought to the attention of (kan . — 


Itw 
the duty imposed on the amount of the receipts of eer oo ; 
sed upon the railroads 

ing public who are com- 
ffect of the amendment is 
y charge more than three 
ral compensation—that surplus shall 
he United States instead of 


“Mr. Ganson. I would at to the gentleman that if the wh : 
three cents a mile shall go into the Treasury of the United Gates ne "ualivena 
company will more than that. I therefore suggest that he make the 


“ Mr. Hotman. [think my proposition will very effectually accomplis I 
ject Ihave in view. It is to prevent the railroad from adding the tax —.. 
travelers. Ifthey charge more than three cents a ame let the people have the 
P ropose to the ) 
their gross earnings, they will add not simply 2 but tor 5 per sont, and in eee 
instances 10 per cent. upon the travel to the country by the increased fare they wil] 
exact. It isasserted that railroads are compelled to increase the fare with the tax 
I havecompiled from the American Railroad Journal a statement of dividends 
of a number of the leading roads, East and West, to repel that pretense, and in- 
dicate their earnings at the present rates. I ask that it may be read by the 


Dividends and price of stock of certain railroads during the past yea 
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“Mr. Houtman. I take the dividends on the Illinois Central from other sources 


— be a tee genes 5 tan’ _ at ee “Mr. MorriLt. I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana whether that per- 
ese monopolies. was then man as now was n n- calculated these roads d not onall the 
tion, and had not been, of these corporations to content themselves with a rea- a SS eee ena notonall their 


sonable profit on theirinvestmentz. When was aaaaaee ever moderate in its 
demands? The power of monopoly wes too great; and great power inevitably 
leads to abuses. 

Everybody in this country knows that that which is made to represent the 
wealth of these corporations, the bonds in various forms, and the stocks, rep- 
resent a wealth far beyond the capital actually invested, and on which reason- 
able profits should be made. Everybody saw years age that the thing to be 
condemned and resisted was the systematic struggle of these corporations by 
the consolidation and monopoly to make the industries and labor of the whole 
country pay a profit on fictitious capitals. 

It was very manifest in 1864 that railroads were determined that their fic- 
titious stocks should pay dividends. The times were favorable for such schemes, 
for the attention of the whole country was engrossed by the then impending 
ay for the Union. Taxation was inevitable, and the railroads were resist- 

ng taxation. 

When I brought this subject to the attention of Congress,I brought it in the 
best form I could under the necessities of the hour. nase was consideri 
the subject of the taxation of railroad ge it inqecel, a tax of 2 
per cent. on oo ee and inasmuch as New York and some 
other States east of mountains had, as to some of their — the 
cha: for passengers, the le on this side of the mountains having been 
much more vigilant and of their rights as to these corporations 
than the States of the West, they were not able to add this tax of 2} cent. 
on tothe charges which they were authorized to make. See, therefore, 
was poapemag to custo Sem Sp coupe the burden of the tax them- 
selves by providing that a railroad corporation 
it to the cost of transportation of persons and freight, notwithstanding it was 
limited in itscharges by the act creating it. This was a case in which the inter- 
ference of Congress was invoked in of the railroad. 

Here the hammer fell.,]} 
r. Hotmayn, I ask for a few moments longer. 

Mr. Wison, of lowa. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman be al- 
lowed to proceed. 

There was no objection. 


ital stock. I take the statement from the American Railroad Journa!. 
represented in their indebtedness as in their 
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ment from a leading New York 







themselves. They are managed with no reference to pu 
venience, but only for their own profit, favored monopolies; and yet 5 































always manage in some to escape from your restrictions.”’ 
Mr. Farnsworth, of supported the proposition, and said: 
wast might as well come at once and detene 
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— zens a know soon know about roads, in the West particu- 
Mr. Hotman. asked eo bh: of House to wir eee lap eet ins Oonavese they advanced both 
override the } on of the States fixing the cost of by per- | 4 zs fares and their freight charges, not in proportion to the tax '™- 
mitting citi Se Sanaa be Doseiecometenen eter con See wan posed on but upon the principai Tends in the West they advanced their 
= eel es et 1 cent a mile; and I believe some of the roads running eastward to New 
















dee et Nnenewes tam eens eoteaeey ae Sees eee aes ee 
‘or passengers over ve 3 cen mile each mile that any 

ger be cnrriod, thd eueuss over ouch ante dhall be Geumedend Gites as6 
tax levied upon such railroad company,to be returned and paid in thesame 
—— ar govidod tatiite nee Ber is collection Gp yee cae Cae 
rece o company; provided, however, that nothing herein shall be so 
perry ng Noting pannel wre ge Ap tye ee ly 
price for the conveyance of passengers than shall be allowed by the laws of the 
State chartering the same.” 





“Mr. HoLMAN, I understand that these are the dividends declared on their Ap 
“Mr. Morriti. Many of those roads have got eee 0 four times as much 


mone 5 
= Mr. Houimay. A single instance will illustrate how these dividen:ds are made. 
anh einer Se eee nee net. en soonred #dividend 
of7 cent. du year, and re n of cash assets, after 
Oy io ‘"s dividend, $2,000,000. That is but = of many 
instances indicating the extraordinary profits of these roads, I take this state- 








“Under the influence of the war the profits of most of the leading roads have 
more than doubled infour years. The capital ismostly held by European cap'- 
talists, from whom you receive no other tax than what is mmeoe d upon the roads 

ic 


interests or con- 


pose upon them less tax than the individual citizen must pay, and give them 
an opportunity—yes, you invite them by the proviso I propose to strike out— 
to im) the tax you impose on them on the traveling public who possess no 
against their exactions. The enormity of this proviso I will not at- 
tempt toargue. It is infamous, and only needs to be to be condemned 
Mr. Price, of lowa, opposed the proposition, and said in the course of his re- 
marks 


“Tt is impolitie to authorize or restrict railroad companies, for they w'll 


a tax upon passengers on rail- 

for unless ren restrictions in the way, the railroad companies that 

taxation out of the passengers. They wil! increase tie 

joi so as to cover the taxes twice over. This we can prevent them 

ine very simple, easy manner, such as the gentleman from Indiana pro- 
poses, 


Mr, James ©. Allen, of Illinois, supported the measure, and in the course of 
said : 


York advanced their from 75 cents to $1.50 on a barre! of flour, and on 
a barrel of for which they formerly charged $1.25, they now charge $5; s° 
of gverytg ip Veoment, answering the gentleman from Tilinois, said : 


“TI desire to ask the gentleman a question. I ask the gentleman whet! 
not think that these are State institutions which ought not tobe inter! 










ould any gentleman su that that was a violation of road corporations; we have in one sensc become their slaves. 

ao » the Constitution ? The was defeated, but it was evident, from the tof the debate, 
But, sir, strangely enough appeal to the Constitution on behalf of railroad ultimately Te 
corporations came geam the other side of the House, A gentleman from Ver- 7 oppressive exactions of these corporations would 
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Mr. E. B. Washburne, of Illinois, was, at the time of this debate, in the chair, 
and therefore did not engage in the discussion, but he was an earnest supporter 


of this attempt to limit railroad{charges, and was, during his long period of serv- 


ice in this House, the most able, effective, and persistent enemy to the en- 
croachments and exactions of corporations. 


I submit the foregoing statement from the public records to show the 
beginning of this movement and illustrate the spirit of corporate power 
at a period of great public embarrassment, and to show that while rail- 
road corporations were realizing unexampled profits from public mis- 
fortunes they were seeking to escape from the burdens of taxation all 
classes of citizens submitted to without complaint. 

In reviewing the discussion on the bill I have mentioned of 1874, Iam 
astonished to find that the extortions of which our people now so justly 
complain were then as well understood as now, and this extraordinary 
delay of Congress in redressing the evils of which the country has so long 
complained, and complained with so much justice, only illustrates the 
power these corporations exert in controlling the affairs of Government— 
their control over the action of Congress. 

The vast system of railroads, aggregating 128,967 miles and exercis- 
ing the absolute power to control the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try, is a dangerous power in a republic, and when its methods are con- 
sidered the peril is greatly increased. The capital stock of the railroads 
of the United States is the sum of $3,817,697,832. Their funded debt 
is the enormous sum of $3,765,727,066. Their unfunded debt, $259,- 
108,281. Their shares, capital and indebtedness, reach in the aggre- 
gate $7,676,399,054. The amount of interest paid last year, $189, 426, - 
035, and dividends, $77,672,105. And these billions of dollars of in- 
debtedness, as well as billions of dollars of capital stock, to say nothing 
of the unfunded debt, are as exacting in their demands as the tax levied 
by the United States to meet the public debt and requirements of the 
Government. 

And these are public corporations, organized for public purposes, 
and yet claim exemption from public control. I insist that the right 
to regulate and control these corporations is absolutely necessary for 
the public safety. There can be no doubt of the power of Congress to 
regulate the interstate traffic of these corporations, or of the States to 
regulate their traffic within their borders and control their charges for 
transporting persons and freight. The extraordinary privileges con- 
ferred on them indicates this. 

It must be admitted that the right of eminent domain and sovereign prerog- 
atives which have been employed under the authority of the several States in 
the creation of these railways, appropriating the we of the citizen and sub- 
ordinating his rights to a corporation, would never have been tolerated except 
to promote a high public purpose. Certainly all this has not been done and these 
corporations invested with perpetual franchises simply for the aggrandizements 


of the stockholders. Such an interpretation of the laws which underlie this vast 
— of railway corporations would be repugnant to the spirit of our institu- 


No, sir; these sewers axe public highways, and these corporations are in- 
vested with great franchises for public a and the aggrandizement of the 
stockholders is subordinate, must be subordinate, to the public purpose of 
securing commercial channels at a reasonable cost to the people. The good faith 
of the States and of the nation requires that these corporators shall be entitled 
to charge and receive areasonable compensation for rtation based, per- 
haps, on the capital actually invested, nothing more; and no charter granted 
by any State can receive any other interpretation. A charter attempting any- 
— — would be still subject to this limitation by the law of the highest 
public policy. 

I deny that a State of this Union can clothe a corporate body with a portion 
of her sovereignty and with unlimited power to tax the industry of the people 
by the monopoly even of advantages, and beyond and above legislative con- 
trol. “Ifthe Dartmouth College case sustains such pretensions—grants of the 
oa pater — a eeee a Legislatures forever—I deny 

authority y.” Bu wer ngress to regulate 
not limited by special franchises. = a 
This vast network of railways by the consolidation of corporate 
-_ monopolizes the channels of commerce, but monopolizes all advantages, 
its power is wielded by a handful of successful adventurers. A handful of 
men emerging from the stock-gambling chambers of Wall street have almost 
the entire labor of the country at their mercy. A convention at New York of 
a few railroad kings, made such by the successful manipulation of stocks, deter- 
mine what tax the industries of country—this great nation of farmers and 
mechanics and workmen in every field of productive industry—shall bear. 
The country has seen how competition disappears before consolidation. 
I expressed the foregoing views when the bill of 1874 was pendin 
2. 
I reaffirm them now; and it is now more manifest than then that this 
enormous railroad system must be subject to the control of the Govern- 


ment or the Government and the people will become subordinate to 
its interests and demands. 

The railroad system has aided in a marvelous degree to develop the 
resources of the United States, but it must be admitted that it has 


= up unexampled opportunities for the fraudulent «employment 
lic grants and franchises for personal aggrandizement.- 

is very manifest that those ities have not been neglected 
and that private fortunes have been amassed, within the last quarter ot 
a century, apa ae the public franchises granted to these corporations 
unexampled in history of the world, and all this by an almost di- 
rect tax on every other industry of the country. The mere statement 
tions clearly indicated 
the fraudulent method. Capital stock and indebtedness, represented by 
interest-bearing bonds, $7,842,533,179; gross earnings, $772,568,833; 
net earnings, $269,493,931. Now, sir, Poor’s Manual of Railroads (the 
highest authority we have on this subject) for 1884 makes this state- 


wer not 


If it be assumed that the cost in money of all the roads in operation in the 








United States in 1883 did not exceed, as it certainly did not, the amount of their 
funded and floating debts, $3,787,410,728, the actual investment was a most prof- 
itableone. The net earnings for the year were $336,911,854, a sum equaling about 
9 per cent. on their cost. If the fictitious capital could be eliminated from their 
accounts their success as investments would have no parallel. 

Hudson’s work, recently published, entitled ‘‘ The Railways andthe 
Republic,’ says: 


Surely the estimate of Poor’s Manual that the actual cost in money of all the 


railroads in the United States did not exceed their funded and floating debts, an 
aggregate of $3,787,000,000, and that the fictitious capitalization was $3,708,000,000 


is moderate and conservative. 
Now, what is the result of all this? If it affected only the holders 


of these securities it would be a matter of little moment; but this ficti- 


tious indebtedness represented by stocks and bonds demands interest 


and dividends, and the whole of the industries of the country must be 


taxed to support this vast volume of fictitious securities, greatly ex- 


ceeding in amount the public debt of the United States at the close of 


the war. Yes, exceeding the public debt at the highest point it reached 
more than a billion dollars. The result is manifest; the railroad sys- 
tem with an absolute control of the industries of the country and a 


power of taxation as systematic and absolute us that of the Govern- 


ment of the United States, by fraudulent methods compels the country 


to support not only a legitimate capital of $3,787,410,728, but an ad- 
ditional and wholly fictitious capital in bonds and stocks of $3,708,- 
000,000, and the country can not escape this burden even partially ex- 


cept by breaking down the consolidation of the railroad system. It is 
through this system of consolidation, this pooling of interests, destroy- 
ing just and wholesome competition, that a few railroad kings are able 


to tax the whole people at their pleasure, and give solidity and value 


to a gigantic mass of fictitious wealth. 

Our country and our free institutions are undergoing a change the 
magnitude of which our people hardly seem conscious. The excessive 
taxation imposed upon our people by the Federal Government far be- 
yond the just requirements of the public service; the enormous grants 
of our most valuable public possessions, our public lands, heretofore 
made, and the mass of public securities issued by railroad corporations, 
which rest upon the industries of the country, are centralizing the 
wealth of our people to an extent never before experienced in the his- 
tory of the world. We see vast private estates on the one hand and a 
growing multitude of impoverished people on the other. The farmers 
of the country, that great and conservative body of men, who in all 
ages have been the support of free institutions, find the fruits of their 
fields burdened by oppressive exactions, and their labor unprofitable. 

It must be admitted that the extortionate demands of the railway 
corporations on the labor of the country are a leading cause of this dis- 
couraging condition inour affairs. Great corporate interests, always ex- 
acting, extortionate, and despotic, and great private estates, always 
timid, have no faith in free institutions or a free people, but seek the 
shelter of astrong government. Hence the extraordinary effort we are 
now witnessing, at a time of profound peace, with higher guarantees, 
if possible, than those we have formerly possessed of peace with all 
the world, to place this Government ona military foundation. I admit 
that Congress is making concessions tothe great capital interests slowly, 
but the movement goes on without pause. Unconsciously we drift into 
the old methods of government from which our fathers believed they 
had forever emancipated our Republic. 

Any measure, therefore, that will restrict the aggressive tendencies 
of these corporations and secure the wholesome power of free competi- 
tion and put an end to the practice of unjust discriminations between 
persons dependent on railroad facilities, will so far at least be of bene- 
fit to the people and will curtail the power for evil of these corpora- 
tions. This bill aims at the following results: 

1. It prohibits unjust discriminations and favoritism to any particu- 
lar person, company, or corporation. 

2. It prohibits any railroad company from charging a greater price 
for transporting persons or freight for a shorter than a longer distance 
on the same line. 2 

3. It prohibits the pooling of freights of different and competing rail- 
roads or dividing between them the aggregate or net earnings of such 
railroads or any part thereof. 

There are many subordinate provisions of the bill of value, but this 
statement presents the leading features. I sincerely regret that such 
large power is conferred on the commissioners over the question of 
charges for a shorter than a longer distance. I think the rule should 
have been absolute. I regret indeed the creation of this commission, 
but it is a small evil compared with the great good sought to be secured. 

Considering the bill as a whole I give it my cordial support, yet itis 
clear that it will require years to perfect the measure. It is certain 
that the Government must regulate and control these powerful corpo- 
rations, else they will control the Government. This bill is at least a 
good beginning, but the work will not be completed until the legisla- 
tion of Congress shall establish beyond question that the imperial 
franchises conferred upon these corporations were designed to promote 
public interests and advance the public good, and not for the mere pur- 
pose of creating imperial private estates; that the Government—nota few 
railroad kings, arrogant in the possession of imperial power—shall de- 
termine what are fair and reasonable charges for the transportatien of 
persons and freights. 
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This measure, too, will encourage the States to exercise the power they 
possess to regulate the local railroad traffic within their borders, and 
with the passage of this bill the hope may be indulged that in the course 
of a few years, by the united action of the Federal Government and the 
States, within their respective jurisdictions, this gigantic system of rail- 
road corporations, organized for the public good, but with its enormous 
powers perverted to the purposes of extortion, injustice, and personal 
aggrandizement to an extent that no Government, monarchy or repub- 
lic—with any remaining sense of justice could tolerate, will be brought 
within the proper contrc’ of law, a subject and servant of the Govern- 
ment and not its master, the agent of the people and not their arrogant 
oppressor. 

After these years of contest I congratulate this House on the cer- 
tainty that this bill will soon become a law; that one system at least 
of corporate franchises and overbearing monopoly, which has hitherto 
employed its combined powers in the amassing of imperial private 
fortunes by extortion, oppression, and injustice, will be placed under 
the restrictions of imperativelaw. This measure, atleast, is an auspi- 
cious beginning. 


Legislative, Executive, and Jadicial Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE C. CABELL, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 28, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H, R. 11028) making appropriations for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes— 

Mr. CABELL said: 

Mr. CHArRMAN: I do not feel like undertaking to discuss this bill in 
the short time allowed me; but it has been criticised by a number of 
gentlemen with a good deal of severity, and I think something ought 
to be said in reply. Complaint has been made that the bill has been 
retarded; that it has not been brought before the House in good time. 
If that be so, whose fault is it? This bill was reported to the House 
upon the 3d day of February, and from that day on until now it might 
have been taken up and considered at any time. At least three dis- 
tinct attempts have been made by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
my friend Mr. Ho_MAn, to take up the bill for consideration, but the 
House declined todoit. Therefore, if there isa fault anywhere, let the 
House take it to itself, and not ascribe it to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

That committee may not have brought in a bill to suit everybody. 
To do that were impossible. No committee, gentlemen, could have 
done that, and I take it for granted, as you upon consideration will do, 
that the great clamor raised against this bill results from the fact that 
the friends of sume gentlemen were notallowed to put their hands into 
the Treasury as deeply as they desired, rather than from any defects in 
the bill itself. It was the duty of the Committee on Appropriations 
to reduce the expenditures of this Government es far as itcould. Not 
only the House but the country expected that ; and it certainly comes 
with ill grace from Democratic members of this House to complain 
when the Committee on Appropriations have reported a bill which gives 
evidence of economy and a regard for the public interests. 

Amongst those who have complained about this bill into the 
House at so late a stage in the session is my distinguished friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. I donotthinkit liesin the mouth of that 
gentleman, who is a shining light upon the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, whick committee has been twice before this House upon a sus- 
pension of the rnies—i say I do not think it lies in the mouth of any gen- 
tleman representing that committee, for whom we had to stand e, to 
complain of the Committee on Appropriations for bringing in this bill at 
solate a day orany otherday. Another gentleman who has com 
is my friend from Illinois [Mr. CANNON]. Iam astonished at that. 
Mention was made while he was addressing the House of the fact that 
the Committee on Appropriations was summoned here in November, in 
advance of the session of Congress, to make up all the bills for which 
that committee is 7 wee ossinun help 

That is true; and who was it to appear to to perform 
that duty ? My friend from Illinois a CANNON] was one of the 
delinquents. And not only that, sir, but I will only add—and I am 
sure he will not take it amiss—that the work of the ttee was 
further retarded by the absence of that Le te while 
he was seeking a seat in another on of Capitol. [Laughter. ] 

Therefore, it does not come wi eer ae ee gentle. 
oy to = such criticisms as he has upon committee of which 

e is a member. 


———— 


Our friend Mr. BuTTERWoRTH, another member of t ai 
on Appropriations, has aired his views in a criticism of the, ee 
committee, I challenge the propriety of his criticisms also. Amon rst 
other things he claims that this House is but the sounding board of 
public sentiment, and that the members are moved by every popular 
breeze. Perhaps that is true, but is not the gentleman himself ome 
what amenable to the infirmities of his brethren, and does not he sume- 
times ‘‘ catch on”’ and utilize the popular breeze in his own behalf? 
Methinks I remember that but a short time ago, after having made an 
eloquent speech—such as he gencrall y makes—upon the interstate-com- 
merce bill—I think—he retired from this Hall, caught a little of the 
popular Breeze overnight and came in next morning and voted for a 
bill of abominations, as he must have regarded it, which he liad so elo- 
quently denounced the day before. [Laughter.] Under all the cireum- 
stances we can not esteem very highly the taste which inspired the 
gentleman’s criticisms upon the consistency and labors of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, we have done the best we could. We have 
done about as well as any other fifteen men could or would have done 
under the circumstances. It is easy for gentlemen to throw their own 
shortcomings upon the shoulders of others, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee seems to be the annual scapegoat of this House; and it has be- 
come somew hat of a habit that when a member goes before his constitu- 
ency to give an account of the deeds done in this body, he finds it very 
easy for him to say that “‘that great bugbear, the Committee on Ap- 
priations, is responsible for all my sins and failures.’’ [Laughter. ] 

Some gentlemen nurse this idea with such tenacity, that they really 
persuade themselves, and would have their constituents believe, that 
they are the victims of a ruthless band of financial maranders—this 
so-called ‘autocratic committee’’ whose mission culminated in the en- 
deavor to ruin the country, to strand the hopes and wreck the achieve- 
ments of every member of this House outside of their own little ‘ fam- 
ily cirele.’’ This fancy may beguile the statesman and soothe his disap- 
pointments, but it will hardly satisfy either the country or the, perhaps, 
too inquisitive constituents. ‘Thedemand will be as it has ever been— 
‘tell us of the good deeds you have done, rather than the evil that some- 
body else has wrought.’’ The present Committee on Appropriations I 
suppose fairly averages with its predecessors. In my association with 
its members I have never heard that they claimed infallibility or desired 
to power or usurp auth .cy. That they have labored faithfully 
to di every duty I know, and so does every well-informed mem- 
ber of this House. In my experience here I have never known the 
work of any appropriation committee please everybody; of course not; 
it was not desirable that it should. The very fact that the committee 
has stood as a breakwater between the people’s treasury and its hungry 
assailants inside and outside of Congress is a fruitful cause of offense to 
many. This House no doubt—the people certainly—will appreciate 
every effort towards reasonable economy. 

The majority of the committee endeavored to redeem our party’s 
pledges to the country. For this we are assailed. Certain gentlemen 
without regard to consistency in one breath assail us for decreasing 
salaries, in the next for increasing them. What are the facts? The 
aggregate increase of salaries in this bill amounts to $4,100, the ag- 
gregate decrease to largely over $100,000. Before the advent of the 

mocratic administration there were loud complaints of the great 
number of officials and the extravagant.salaries paid them. Nosooner 
were many of our peo much tribulation it is trae—put in po- 
sition than they began almost with one accord to clamor for “more 
pay.’’ During lastsession and this they came down upon our com- 
mittee singly, in squads, and almost in battalions. 

Not always alone, however; their Republican brethren—too many 
of whom in my judgment have been kept in office—came along too. 
The high official and the !ow, the efficient and the ineflicient—if all 
could not come they generally had representation—all and each wanted 
80) more, and each and every man could show with unerring 
logic why of all others his salary should be raised. The committee 
could not always see matters in the same light as those who were 
seeking more. Their memories reverted to promises of two years or 
more ago, perhaps, and their visions annihilated space and rested in 

ve upon countenances of beloved constituents shortly to be 

ted. For these and other reasons not many new = were 

created, some were dispensed with, but few salaries were raised, many 

were cut down, and appropriations for a number of objects decreased. 
“*Hence these tears.”’ a te 

‘The general reductions in the bill foot up over $400,000. Now let 
xs see whether the quondam economists of the House will sustain the 
committee’s action. You must do so, gentlemen, or prepare to show 
to the country why you do not. When a bill is brought into the 
House by a committee providing for a decrease of expenditure and Bor ; 
out a very “meek-minded” constituency wou’ 
know where to place the responsibility. 

That there may be defects in this bill I do not deny—there are piv 
i t it presents the results of the 
best a hardly committee anxious to legislate for the 

ken to it, I say again, 
best interests of the country. The objections take on bey 
arethat more money was not given. In view of all the facts shoul 
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more have been appropriated? The country is yet burdened with an 
enormous debt. Its yearly expenditures are increasing, while the abil- 
ity of the people to pay withering taxes is diminishing. When the late 
war ended the public debt amounted to $2,773,236,176.69. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the enormous sum of $7,353,000,000 has been col- 
lected from the people since the 1st day of July, 1866, in the shape of 
taxes, the public debt is to-day about $1,730,000,000. Thisisa bad ex- 
hibit, but it is not all. Although nearly twenty-two years have gone 
by since the late unhappy war, war taxes have been kept up, tariff tax- 
ation has been but little reduced, and that miserable system of internal 
taxation despised by our fathers and abhorred by their children yet re- 
mains to insult the intelligence and blight the prosperity of the people 
of a large part of this country. 

The spy and the informer yet holds nis place; the commissioner and 
the marshal still do their baleful work; and the collectors of the coun- 
try wring annually from a hapless people more than $116,000,000—the 
spoils of a horrid law. For myself, I can say that I have labored for 
years to rid the country of an oppressive system. In seasonand out I 
have besought Congress to grant this measure of relief to the people, 
and my greatest regret as I go out of public life, as I shall do in a few 
days, is, that I have not been permitted to witness the abolition of a 
system undemocratic, unrepublican, un-American, and which has never 
conferred benefits commensurate with its burdens and enormities. 

3ut to return to the bill, Mr. Chairman. I aver that the criticisms 
directed against this bill are groundless, and I warn gentlemen, es- 
pecially of the Democratic side of this House, that any material depart- 
ure from the provisions of the pending bill will result in the final pas- 
sage of a measure worse in every respect than the one here presented. 
This bill provides for a great reduction in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment. In the nameof ail good conscience if we can not remove exist- 
ing burdens from the shoulders of the people, at least let us not impose 
new ones upon them. 


Transportation of Mails to Foreign Lands. 


SPEECH 


HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 24, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of general appropriation bills, and having under considera- 
tion the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10793)making appropria- 


tions for the service of the Post-Offlice Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1888— 


Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proposition over which this controversy has 
arisen is an amendment placed on this bill by the Senate making an 
appropriation of $500,000—for what? To pay for the transportation 
of our foreign mails to the Empire of Brazil and the Argentine Repub- 
lic and the Republics of Uruguay and Paraguay, and to the other South 
American republics. To my mind it is a misnomer to call it a subsidy, 
and that scarecrow set up over this amendment shall not deter me from 
voting for it. 

We have tried the present system of endeavoring to build up a mail 
service between our country and our neighbors on the south, and our 
policy in that respect has proven a dismal failure. 

Underlying this Senate amendment are sound business principles. 
If we have failed under the present system of paying inland and sea 

for the rtation of our foreign mails, which is only 5 
cents a letter, let us embark in another policy, that of putting money 
into the hands of the Postmaster-General to enable him to pay out 
what is necessary to secure direct and regular transportation of mails 
between our country and our sister republics in South America. 

This is not a new policy. I hold in my hand a statement which 
I will read. From 1848 to 1860, both inclusive, a period of thirteen 
years—and a period, I will say tomy Democratic friends, of Democratic 
ascendancy, of great Democratic administrations under whose wise rule 
our country grew, flourished, and developed—under those administra- 
tions and in that period of thirteen years there was appropriated 
$16,542, 722.54 for carrying our foreign mails, of which $16,232,529.19 
were paid to American ships, leaving only $310,193.35 which was paid 


I mill acquire direct 
and xegular mail communication between our country and foreign coun- 


It was no more of a subsidy then than now.. It was merely paying 
adequate price for what we wanted, and that is just what it is at 
present time—no more and no less. 





Mr. Chairman, the three following reasons given in a business period- 
ical of the day express cxactly and tersely my judgment of the situation, 
and fully justify the vote I shall cast in favor of this amendment: 


First. Three-quarters of the mail routes of the United States would be sus- 
pended if the same principle was applied to them that our Government seeks 
to apply to ocean mail service, namely, that only the postage earned on that par- 
ticular route should be given as compensation to the carrier. 

Seeond. The experience of all other nations, with whom we must compete 
for the trade of the world, shows this, and in consequence they assist in the 
establishing of steam lines by paying a liberal compensation fer mail service 
until trade is sufficiently developed so that the lines become self-sustaining 
when the amount of such pay is reduced. 

Third, All Central and South American countries would naturally trade with 
us if we had quick and frequent steam communication, but a large part of the 
correspondence un merchants now goes via Liverp to be distributed 
to these count y English steamship lines, and even the disbursements of 
our Navy and consular oflicers have to pay tribute to foreign bankers by pass- 
ing through Lond 












Besides, sir, if I understand the English language, the Postmaster- 


General, in his last annual report, has strongly recommended some- 
thing of this sort. I quote from his report: 

In the appended report of the foreign mails office a particular statement fs 
given of the quantities of mail matter transported by, and of the payments and 
rates to, each of the various companies which participated in this service, with 
much other inte ting matter 

-etitions, numerously signed by well-known and enterprising merchants and 
manufacturers of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Saint Paul, 
Minneapolis, and other places, have been presented to the Department for the 
establishment of direct and regular mail communication with the Argentine Re- 
public, the Republics of Uruguay and Paraguay, ar for a semi-monthly serv- 
ice to the Empire of Brazil. These petitions represent that within a few years 
past the Argentine Republic has increased in population and wealth with greater 
proportionable rapidity than any other country on the globe; that our n 
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| factures, particularly machinery and coarse cottons, are in demand there, but our 


trade is limited by the lack of direct mail facilities and direct passenger and 
freight lines; that our direct monthly mail service to Brazil has increased our 
exports of manufactures to that empire; and it may be confidently expected 
further advantageous results would follow the solicited enlargement of mail 
communication. 

No authority of law exists of which the Department can avail itself to meet 
this request. The statutes now give power toemploy only such vessels as may 
be intending voyages to foreign ports in the course of their trade. It has been 
a constant study to secure by such means the greatest possible frequency and 
celerity of dispatch, and every opportunity afforded by the sailing of any vessel 
promising any such advantage has been promptly seized, so that, at the present 
time, the Department enjoys the best methods for the transportation of its mails 
to foreign ports which the existing establishments of lines of ships or the occa- 
sional sailings of vessels foreign-bound render possible. No gainin regularity, 
frequency, security, or speed can be obtained unless other ships shall be put 
upon the seas by private adventure or by foreign powers, or other provision 


lt 
il 


The particular application of these petitioners appears to me to be entitled to 
serious consideration. There is now direct mail communication between this 
country and no port south of Rio de Janeiro. To the latter the ships of the 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Company afford but one dispatch a 
month. To more northern ports of the Brazilian Empire somewhat greater 
frequency is attained by the occasional use of other vessels; but the sailings of 
these are not regular, and the gain by their employment is but moderate. It is 
not to be doubted that the extension of direct service to the southern republics 
of the continent, and regular semi-monthly service to the Brazilian metropotis, 
would be valuable and desirable, measured by the principles which should 
alone govern sound postal administration. The application of the petitioners 
isentirely distinguishable from the subject which was discussed in the last re- 
port, and was thoroughly considered and wisely resolved by the Congress, at 
the last session. The proposalthen negatived was to pay all existing American 
companies for no more and no better service than they now render, and for 
years had rendered, a compensation much beyond what they had been accus- 
tomed to receive, and much beyond the limits of adequate remuneration, It 
would have secured no additional advantages to the postal service ; but, instead, 
would have multiplied its cost, with no other tendency than to enable existing 
carriers to intimidate competition, and thereby restrict the increase of fdbilities 
available for the service, as well as for commercial intercourse. It would have 
been not only an unnecessary but a pernicious bestowal of the public money on 
one class of carriers. 

This application suggests the augmentation of existing serviceand the creation 
of new with the particular states, in both aspects desirable; the purchase of mail 
facilities which do not exist, and can not be expectec soon to exist in the ordi- 
nary manner. Therequisite expenditure would be for something worthy of ex- 
penditure, and within the general usage and the sound principles of the postal 
service. It should ever be regarded as wise administration to keep postal facili- 
ties rather somewhat in advance than in anything lagging to the rear of all the 
proper requirements of intercourse excited by the ties of blood 
education and enlightenment, trade and commerce. 
many domestic routes are maintained at a cost many times beyond their imme- 
diate and direct returns, but undeniably to the great increase of the country’s 
general welfare ; and whenever thesubstantial need of intercourse by the mails 
rises provision forsuch communication is promptly made. 

These considerations suggest inquiry whether there be the need of such mail 
communication with the mentioned countries of the southern continent, whether 
that need be worthy of special effort to meet it, and whether it can be supplied 
at a cost justifiably adequate to the present and prospective value of the pro- 
posedintercourse. The determination of these inquiries rests with the Congress, 
and the Department is privileged, and by its information able, only to express 
the general opinion that such service would be highly useful and is fairly de- 
manded by the interests of the country, and its early establishment should be 
attempted; and I respectfully suggest that you invite the attention of that body 
to the subject in such terms as shall commend to careful consideration. 
Should the recommendation meet with favor in its general aspects, the Depart- 
ment might be authorized to solicit proposals for the performance of such a 
service as the Congress should deem desirable, with limitations as to cost 
prescribed by its judgment of the probable resulting value to the country or 
otherwise. 

There is good reason for the expectation that such an invitation, open to 
fair and general competition, for a service of a sufficient duration to warrant 
the requisite provision of vessels, would resuit in proposals that would enable 
a desirable contract to be made and a system of communication to be established 
of great and lasting advantage to the United States. The ray id development 
and growth of the countries in view, their lack of manufacturing establishments 
of their own, the desirable character of their products for exchange, and the ad- 
vantages of extending the fields of enterprise of our citizens, as well as of creat- 
ing firmer ties between the peoples of our continent, invite the extension and 
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enlargement of our postal facilities by every just, reasonable, and economical 
method in consonance with sound principles. 

Mr. Chairman, the argument presented so clearly by the Postmaster- 
General is sufficient for me. I need not look further. I am ready to 
vote this $500,000, to place this money in his hands, so that a step 
may be taken in the direction so plainly pointed out by him. The 
House Committee on the Post-Officeand Post-Roads recommehded noth- 
ing in this respect. They simply ignored the Postmaster-General’s 
recommendation. The Senate has treated him with more considera- 
tion. They have suggested something. Let us take it rather than 
continue longer in a miserable policy of denial and negation. 

Mr. Chairman, there is within the limits of this great country of ours 
one-sixth of the world’s entire wealth, and we are growing in wealth 
at the rate of $2,000,000 a day, more than twice as rapidly as the near- 
est and most formidable of our rivals, Germany and Great Britain, and 
nearly six times as rapidly as the most prosperous of our other rival 
nationalities. 

The American people are already doing one-third of the world’s min- 
ing, one-fourth of its manufacturing, one-fifth of its agriculture, and 
one-sixth of its banking—and that upon a territorial capital of but one- 
eighteenth of the world’s land area, and that, too, but very partially 
reduced to use. 

These, sir, are grand and glorious achievements. But what have we 
done in another direction—in the great national and international di- 
rection of the transportation of the world’s commerce? Sir, in that re- 
spect we are behind nations of the fourth and fifth-rate character. 

I say, sir, down with the policy that keeps us down in this respect, 
and up with the policy—broad, liberal, international—which will build 
up our foreign carrying trade, which will give us the broad range of 
the oceans, even as we have on land the undisputed range of nearly 
one-half of a great continent of the world. 

I shall, therefore, sir, vote for this Senate amendment; and no bold, 
vehement, declamatory, speech on the other side of this question, no at- 
tempt at whipping into traces, no drawing of party lines upon a ques- 
tion essentially non-political, shall deter me from so doing. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 








Concerning the late Mr. Dowdney, I was one of the commit. 

went with the delegation from this city to New York to pay a 
tribute of respect at his grave. I know that the members with whom 
he came in contact could easily a’ te how that simple, unassum- 
ing man, by close attention to his business, had achieved a position in 
New York, not alone a position of independence so far as financial 
matters were concerned, but had obtained the confidence of the people 
of that city until they elected him to the highest office in their gift 
And standing by his grave I could not help realizing what a mere trifle 
are earthly ambitions when, in the midst of the possession of the high- 
est honors in the gift of the people, we are cut off, leaving simply behind 
us the heritage to our posterity of the reputation that while in public 
life we honestly and earnestly discharged our duty. 


Sugar-Making by Diffusion—Government Experiments. 


A letter from the late Professor Silliman ; report of the National Academy of 
Sciences on Government sugar experiments; and sundry reports upon the ex- 
periments at Fort Scott, Kansas, &c. 








SPEECH 


HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 2, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R. 10912) making an appropriation for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and for other purposes— 

Mr. KING said: , 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would like toask the gentleman from Missouri if I 
understand him now to be in favor of using this appropriation for con- 
tinued experiments in the diffusion process, under the chemist of the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. HATCH. I will say this much to my friend from Louisiana: 
That I am informed, andthe Commissioner of Agriculture has so stated 
to more than one member of the Committee on Agriculture, both in the 
House and Senate, and it was stated in conference when pressed by the 
Senate to agree tothe terms of this amendment, that the present chemist 
who had charge there would not have it this season. 

Mr. KING. Thatisnotthequestion. I want toask the gentleman 
this: Are you in favor of additional appropriations for the purpose of 
making experiments by the diffusion process? 1 wish to address my- 
self to the amendment looking to the expenditure of $50, (00 for 
continuing the experiments in the manufacture of sugar by the process 
commonly known as diffusion; and I simply wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to some facts in connection with this matter which 
I think the House should be fully possessed of, and which should go 
to the country. For the past seven years, year after year, appropria- 
tiori after appropriation has been made by this House for this purpose, 
now amounting to $330,300 altogether. 

Of this amount all but $46,800 has been appropriated during the last 
five years, to be squandered in the most scandalous manner by Chief 
Chemist Harvey W. Wiley, who has had the unrestricted contro! of it, 
and who will have control of the $50,000 which the pending bill pro- 


Death of Hon. Lewis Beach. 
REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. O'NEILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 8, 1887. 


The House Roving uaSee consideration resolutions announcing the death of 
Hon. Lewis Beach, a Representative from the State of New York— 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I came here to-night to pay aslight tribute to the 
meméry of Mr. Beach, one with whom I was intimately associated. 
During my first winter in we occupied adjoining suites of 
rooms in the same hotel, and it is in that close communion where you 
are brought together every day and every night that = begin to real- 





ize the hidden worth of a man which is not always in his to add to it for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888. 

discharge of public duties. Suit has been entered by the United States against ex-Commissioner 
In all my experience among men I have never known a more earnest | of Agriculture George B. Loring for the recovery of some $21,000 of these 

or a more conscientious and faithful tative of what he deemed 


appropriations, which the First Com of the Treasury decides have 
been unlawfully expended, and aoe steps have been taken to 
bring a similar suit against the present Commissioner, Colman, for the 
recovery of $1,800 expended in thesame unlaw.al manner. These un- 
ee made by Chief Chemist Wiley, in charge of the 

of the department, but the Commissioners are held re- 


to be his duty than Mr. Beach. He a conscientious fearlessness 
that carried him so far that he was willing to stand in this House sol- 
itary and alone, objecting to the consideration of measures that he 
thought should have been brought up at a regular time and presented 
in accordance with the regular mode of procedure. While he incurred 


for the time being the hostility of men when he objected to special | sponsible. 
measures they desired to pass, still that earnest, steadfast of PRESIDENT CLEVELAND , 
Mr. Beach to discharge his duty ultimately won of removed Commissioner Loring immediately after his inauguration and 


the every 
member in this House. And when, after his foun Oo ook 
news came that Lewis Beach, of Cornwall, was dead, I that every 
member felt that the American people had lost a fearless, an earnest, 
and an honest representative, and that Congress had lost one of its most 
useful members. ‘ Me iia St 
I realize that to-night we have met purpose peying ® 
tribute not alone to memory of Mr. Beach, but also to that of Mr. 
Dowdney, and also Mr. Arnot, late members from the great State of 
New York, all of them possessing peculiar excellencies that endear 
their memory to us all. 
Of John Arnot I will say he was an earnest, honest man, not brill- 
iant, but exact and correct in every detail of life, a man who simply 
the one object in life that no matter what your duty was 


afterwards instituted suit against him for the paseety of manny > 
propriated for experiments in the application of diffusion in the man- 
ufacture of sugar, but which the Commissioner had permitted 
the Wiley ao coterie to squander in the purchase of a cargo 


It is time that this waste of money should be stopped; and I wish to 
call the attention of the House and of the country to the matter. 

I am as much in earnest in my desire to have an honest experiment 
in the of diffusion in the manufacture of cane sugar, which 
it is will result in a saving of $5,000,000 per year to the sugat 
planters of Louisiana alone, as man on this floor or in this country. 

But in this Department of ture they have made oe 


failure, and upon the-most frivolous pretenses come Ite Cee 
again for more money, hungry for the people’s money to be squandered. 

















Now you come back again for $50,000. I understood the chairman 
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mains a vast amount of work demanding further investigation. Even granting 
that the questions already settled may suffice to place the cane-sugar industry 
upon a safe and profitable footing, it by no means follows that it may not be 
made more profitable. : 

Under the careful supervision of science from its earliest infancy, the beet- 
sugar industry has so advanced that to-day 38 per cent. of the world’s supply of 
sugar is derived from this souree—a plent poorer in sugar, more expensive in 
cultivation, and far more difficult and costly in the means required for the ex- 
traction of its sugar than sugar-cane—and yet under this scientific supervision 
















of the committee to tell me two days ago he would oppose this amend- 
ment if brought from the Senate. Now he comes with that amend- 
ment here and endeavors to crowd it down the throats of the members 
of this body without discussion. I say it is an improper way of spend- 
ing the money of the people of this country, and I beg members to vote 
down this appropriation. Strike it from this bill and pass no appropri- 


ation until you can have these moneys spent honestly and for the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. 


THE WILL OF THE HOUSE SHOULD BE OBSERVED. 


I believe that the will of the House should be observed in this mat- 
ter, and that we ought not to go on year after year voting these appro- 
priations in blind obedience to the Department of Agriculture. 1 be- 
lieve with the late Professor Silliman, as expressed in his letter to Hon. 
Abram 8S. Hewitt, that the Government sugar experiments should be 
conducted independently of the Department of Agriculture as it has 
been organized for five years past. The letter is as follows, and I com- 
mend it to the attention of the House and to the people: 


New HAvEs, Conrn., January 24, 1884. 

My Dear Mr, Hewitt: Yours cf the 20th came in during my absence, andin 
re to your inquiry I must say that I doubt if cane-sugar can be made at a 
profit at the present state of the art without a protective duty. 

Iam, on the ground of good statesmanship, in favor of free trade. But 

statesmanship, it appears to me, must admit the wisdom of France in 

the beet-sugar industry. It needs no augmental proof that, save for the aid of- 
fered by that Government, the remarkable result could never have been at- 
tained by producing sugar from that source at a cost to compete with the Cuban 
muscovado, as was true here in New York and Philadelphia this past season. 

We are far from having reached a full knowledge of the conditions under 
which cane sugar can be best produced. If the whole matter could be placed 
in the hands of a commission with Dr. Collier at its head to carry on the in- 
vestigations independently of the Agricultural Department, as at present or- 
ganized, a satisfactory solution of this question might be anticipa It wasa 
part of tea when in Washington to have stated to you more fully than 
can well done in a letter my views on this subject. ut the very dismal 
weather on the last day of my stay kept me housed, not being then very well. 
1 hope I may yet enjoy this opportunity at an early day. 

Yours faithfully, 


B. SILLIMAN, 
Hon. Apram 8S. Hewitt, M. C., Washington, D. C. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN ON PROFESSOR WILEY. 


It should. be borne in mind that Professor Silliman was chairman of 
the sugar experiment committee of the National Academy of Sciences, 
whose rt I shall refer to later on, and when he wrote the above 
letter he examined the work of Chief Chemist Collier, whom Com- 
missioner Loring removed without cause, and also the work of Chief 
Chemist Wiley, who had been appointed in the place, and after a care- 
ful examination of both, condemned Wiley and recommended that the 
sugar experiments should be conducted ‘‘ independently of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as at present organized,’’ under Wiley and ‘* put 
in the hands of a commission under Dr. Collier.’’ 

Here is Professor Silliman’s letter. It speaks for itself. The fur- 
ther communication which he promised Mr. Hewitt was prevented by 
death, and the contemplated investigation was never made. Harvey 
W. Wiley, the present chief chemist, has remained in control of the 
Department of Agriculture since 1882—squandering the appropriations 
as they have been made year after year. I hold that we should either 
stop these appropriations or place proper restrictions around their ex- 
penditure. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The Senate, by resolution of July 1, 1882, directed the Commissioner 
of Agriculture to transmit the reports of the chief chemist of the De- 
partment upon sugar experiments to the National Academy of Sciences 
for ‘‘report and investigation.”’ 

The following committee on sugar experiments was accordingly ap- 
pointed by the academy to make the ‘‘investigation and report’’ re- 
quested by the Senate under resolution: 

Benjamin Silliman, M. A., M. D., chairman, professor of chemistry, 
&e., Yale College. 

William H. Brewer, Ph. D., Norton, professor of agriculture, Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale College. 

Charles F. Chandler, Ph. D., professor of chemistry, Columbia Col- 

New York. 
el W. Johnson, M. A., professor of theoretical and agricultural 
chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School. 

J. Lawrence Smith, M. D., late professor of chemistry, University 
of Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. Gideon E. Moore, Ph. D., consulting and analytical chemist, 
New York. 

Dr. C. A. Goessmann, professor of chemistry at the Massachusetts 

icultural College at Amherst. 
committee made its report to Hon. David Davis, President of the 
Senate, through the Commissioner of Agriculture, on the 10th of Jan- 
, 1883. The conclusions reached are stated by the committee, 
as WS: 
FUTURE INVESTIGATION. 


Although much important work has been already accomplished and results 
fully , there yet re- 


repaying the care and expense bestowedv-have been 





it stands practically the sole rival of the cane as a source of supply for sugar. 

Perfected processes and improved appliances have enabled the manufactur- 
ers to obtain practieally all of the sugar present in the beet, either as sugar or 
molasses or spirits, while, on the other hand, it is estimated that fully one third 
of all the sugar in the cane is burned up in the bagasse upon the sugar planta- 
tion. 

The same methods, the same apparatus, the same waste which are in use and 
characterize our production of sugar from cane obtains in its production from 
sorghum, Sixty per cent. of juice from an actual 90 per cent. is the maximum 
yield of our cane mills. This, then, remains a matter for future experiments 


and solution, 


The methods of defecation in the process of manufacture are completely un- 
settled, and the greatest difference of opinion and practice prevails among culti- 
vators and manufacturers. 

The use of lime or of some other alkaline agent, the removal of the sediment, 


and the treatment of both the scum and the precipitate demand further investi- 
gation. 


The same is true of the use of sulphurous acid or oxide, in solution or in 
vapor, which is open to many doubts in the minds of the sugar-masters—doubts 
which may be empirical, but which careful research alone can dispel and con- 
firm. It is worse than idle todogmatize on matters of this description, but dog- 
mas will prevail where sound evidence is wanting. 

There are chemical agents which may be tried in connection with cane-sugar 


production of which, as yet, we have no recorded experience and no laboratory 
guidance; for example, the action of sulphites and hyposulphites of the alka- 


lies and of alkaline earths in place of sulphur fumes or sulphurous acid. ‘ 

There is a wide range of experiment possible in the methods of clarification 
by other agents than those familiar at present, 

We are ignorant of the possibilities which may attend the attempt to reduce 
the sucrose to an insoluble lime-salt which can be kept indefinitely and trans- 
ported as flour. 

The extensive literature of the sugar industry, enriched during the half cen- 
tury or more since the days of Napoleon I by the labors of the best technical 
chemists of Europe,is far from being exhausted in the search for data long 
slumbering in almost forgotten pages from which important suggestions may 
arise in aid of the cane-sugar industry. 

We must not rest until an economical and rapid method is discovered to 
save the loss of about 40 per cent. of the juice which is now wasted in the be- 
gasse, Such an invention would enrich the world equally in the tropics and 
all cane-growing countries as in the fields of sorghum. But such methods are 
perfected only as the fruit of research, and this must not be relaxed when we 
are possibly on the verge of success. 

It will be found on consulting the records of the Department of Agriculture 
that a notable amount of good work has been done in this direction by the 
chemical division, and it is clearly desirable that it may be made a subject of 
further inquiry. The committee are of the opinion that many important ques- 
tions are yet unsettied, some of which have been indicated in this report; and 
that the sugar-producing industry of the whole country, both the tropical cane 
in the South and the sorghum, will derive yet greater benefits from the continued 
investigations of the chemist of this Department (Dr. Peter Collier), to whose 
former work we are already so much indebted. 

B. SILLIMAN, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Yale College, Chairman. 
WM. H. BREWER, PH. D., 
Norton Professor of Agriculture in Yale College. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Columbia College, New York. 
S. W. JOHNSON, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, Yale College, and Director of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
GIDEON E. MOORE, PH. D., 
Consulting and Analytical Chemist, New York. 
J. LAWRENCE SMITH, M. D., 
Louisville, Ky. 


AN UNFORTUNATE CHANGE. 


Shortly after the above report was made Commissioner Loring dis- 
missed Dr. Collier and appointed the present incumbent, H. W. Wiley, 
who he brought from Indiana for the purpose. 

Since his appointment this man Wiley has had virtually the control 
of the patronage of a department amounting in the aggregate to about 
$2,500,000, and absolute and unrestricted control of appropriations for 
the chemical division, amounting during the period of his mismanage- 
ment to $284,500, appropriated mainly for experiments in the appli- 
cation of the diffusion process in the manufacture of cane-sugar; and 
yet in all these four years, and for all the annual appropriations, Wiley 
has not made one pound of cane-sugar by the diffusion process in 
Louisiana or in any of the Gulf States. 


THE LOUISIANA SUGAR PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


utterly repudiated Wiley at its regular monthly meeting last May. 
Some days before the meeting Hon. Duncan F. Kenner, the president 
of the association, asked and received from me permission to fead my 
letter of April 3, thoroughly exposing Wiley’s true character, at the 
meeting. 

In that letter I stated that the Department of Agriculture had, in 
my opinion, expended thousands of dollars in the vain attempt to edu- 
cate Wiley as a chemist and sugar engineer; that Western Senators and 
Representativess had expressed a determination to oppose all further 
appropriations to be expended by Wiley, and that at least two mem- 
bers of our delegation felt inclined the same way. 

I stated also that a well-known Kansas sugar engineer and chemist 
had been appointed to conduct the sorghum experiments, and suggested 
that a new superintendent should be appointed, in place of Wiley, to 
take charge of the tropical cane experiments in Louisiana. 
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My letter was read, as requested, and printed, as is shown by the 


ments, &c. In all, $218,800 in six years—and no diffusion experiments y t ma 
= Se yet made 
following from the secretary of the association: e of Louisiana 


on the tropical sugar-cane of . 

“It should be borne in mind that our sugar-planters have not urged Congres 
to make these appropriations. When, however, the subject has been under < : : 
sideration, I have, with other members of our delegation, made suggestions = 
garding the direction of the expenditure, and afterwards endeavored to hav 
the intentions of Congress ied into effect, in our State at least. It is not 
mated that upwards of $1,000,000 of private capital has been expended in these 
experiments during the past fifteen years, mainly in Louisiana. We have = 
therefore placed great ——— upon the little aid extended by Cony —_ 
this os aati af Jain heehee a our approval. ngress to 

“On the 10th of July, ort r the passage of the act appropriating 
$61,500 for the chemist’s division ont laboratory, the Commissions: ay i. os 
ure, with the consent of the chief chemist in charge, entered into a contnncs 
with a responsible company having superior facilities for building and settis, 
up diffusion machinery for a ten-cell battery and sugar-cane-cutting mac} ine 
capable of working 100 tons of cane in twenty-four hours ‘to be finished at «. 
early a day as possible.’ It being an experimental machine—the first of the 
ever built for experiments in tropical sugar-cane—no oth 
the wv to work 4} tons of sugar-cane per hour was m 
tract. 

‘““The machinery was finished according to contract, and ins 
and paid for, in time to experiment with the crop of 1884; but for some unc 

plained reason the chief chemist delayed giving the order for the foundati: ae 
and buildings in Louisiana, and to set up the machinery for operations. unt | 
towards the middle of September, and shortly thereafter countermanded jt a1. 
had the machinery stored in the builders’ warehouse all through the stenr- 
making season of 1884, thus poning the experimentstwelve months. 

“In January, 1885, I called upon the chief chemist, Professor Wiley. and 
quested him to renew his countermanded order and have the machinery <1 
in Louisiana so as to experiment upon the sugar-cane crop of that year wit) 
fail, but received no satisfactory reply or explanation as to his purpose. Se: 
Gregson also called for the same pu and with the same result. 

“ We were finally informed that the experimental battery and sugar-cane cut. 
ter built and ordered to be set up in Louisiana in 1884 had been sent to Kansas 
to be used in sorghum experiments, but that another battery, with the came- 
sized cells and same capacity, and with a cutter especially adapted to the ribbon 
sugar-cane, would be built and set up in Louisiana in time to experiment with 
the crop of that year. This arrangement was entirely satisfactory, and there 
would be no cause of complaint if the chemists’ division—which, by the way, 
even to be an independent department of the Government—had kept its 

romise, 

“This battery was finished and ready for delivery on the 2d of July last. at 
least four months before it was needed for experimenting in Louisiana. It was 
inqpested.om roved, decided to be in accordance with the contract, accepted 
and paid for, but not set up and usedas promised. It was stored away some- 
where in Louisiana, by order of the chemists’ division, the same as in 1884, and 
another year lost to the sugar-cane interests of Louisiana. 

“Where the blame rests for these years of unnecessary delay I leave for 
others tosay. It is surely not with the builders of the machinery, as this letter 
of approval from Professor Wiley, copied from the archives of the Department, 
most conclusively shows : 


[Louisiana Scientific Agricultural Association, Professor W. C. Stubbs, director 
sugar-experiment station, Kenner, La.] 
OFFICE OF THE SEcRETARY, 6 CAMP STREET, 
New Orleans, La.. May 28, 1836. 

Dear Sire: At the regular monthly meeting of the Louisiana Sugar-Planters’ 
Association the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

** Resolved, That the very interesting letter of Generai Ke, and his defense 
of the sugar indastry of Louisiana in the matter of diffusion, be published for 
the benefit of the planters not present to-night. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. Y¥. GILMORE, Secretary. 

Hon, J. FLrovp Kixe, Washington. 


atas 
$1ze 
*r requirement than 
entioned in the con- 


At the same meeting a letter was received from Commissioner Col- 
man, announcing the postponement of the Louisiana diffusion experi- 
ments, for which we had appropriated $111,500, another year, and re- 
ferred to the executive committee and never acted upon. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the National Academy of Sciences and 
the Louisiana Sugar-Planters’ Association are thoroughly in accord in 
this matter. They hold that the experiments should be conducted 
independently of the Department of Agriculture. The chief chemist 
has, indeed, a little coterie of retainers, who have profited by the 
squandered appropriations, but the solid men of Louisiana expressed 
their sentiments by passing the above resolution wnanimously ! 


THE NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE INVESTIGATION. 


During the summer and fall of 1885 and the winter following, I 
made a careful investigation of this subject, and gave the results in an 
interview with a special correspondent of the New Orleans Picayune, 
which was published in its issue of February 3, 1886, as follows: 


DIFFUSING MONEY—THE GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS IN SUGAR-MAKING BY DIF- 
FUSION—STARTLING DISCLOSURES—$218,800 APPROPRIATED IN SIX YEARS, AND 
NO DIFFUSION EXPERIMENTS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES—SERIOUS CHARGES 
BROUGHT AGAINST THE CHIEF CHEMIST BY A UNITED STATES SENATOR—AN 
INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL J. FLOYD KING. 


[Special to the Picayune. ] 
Wasuincton, February 1, 1886. 


It is announced here that “the eighth annual convention of the National 
Sugar-Growers’ Associs’ion is to be held at Saint Louis on the 16th and 17th of 
this month,” and that Professor Wiley, chief of the chemists’ division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and for some years past in sole charge of Government 
diffusion experiments, mechanical and chemical, will be present, to give an ac- 
count of his recent visit of two months in Europe for the purpose of investigating 
the system in use there in the reduction of beet-sugar, , Which is expected to 
be of great interest. 

Seung ee announcement and remembering that the First Napoleon intro- 
duced beet- sugar manufacture in Europe,and that everything connected 
with it was known years ago the world over, I did not clearly see necessity 
of sending our well-paid Government chemist or his assistant to Europe, as has 
been done for two years past,to investigate the subject—particularly since it 
has been ascertained by many costly experiments that beet-sugar can not ever 
be profitably produced anywhere within the exterior boundary of the United 
States, except in a small districtin California. These annual tripsto Europe are 
doubtiess enjoyed by the gentlemen of the chemists’ division, but I was in doubt 
as to the propriety of spending the Government money that way, and, moreover, 
somewhat in the dark in relation to the Government diffusion experiments in 
sugar making generally; and accordingly called on our Representative, Gen- 
eral Kiva, of the fifth district, for information, who, kindly replying to my nu- 
merous inquiries, said: 

“Sineo 1880 Con has appropriated $218,800 for the chemists’ division and 
laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, mainly or in part for necessa 
expenses in conducting experiments in the manufacture of sugar by the dif- 
fusion process from tropical sugar-cane and other vegetable plants, 

“This table,’’ continued General Kixa, *‘ which I have had compiled from the 
different acts of Congress making appropriations for the De tof Agricult- 
ure, shows the amounts approp for the chemists’ div and laboratory 
for sugar-making experiments, &c., from 1881 to 1886, inclusive, It is of inter- 


pected, appr: Vv ed, 


re- 
up 
ont 
1ator 


“* Usrrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
*** DIVISION OF CHEMISTRY, 
“* Washington, D. C., July 25, 1885 

“Sir: On the 3d of this month I went to Wilmington, Del.,and inspected the 
circuiar diffusion battery of twelve cells which has been constructed by The 

& Jones Company, for Department use in Louisiana. 

***] found the battery well built and furnished with all the appliances necessary 
to its pro working, in accordance with the agreement between this [cpart- 
ment and the Pusey & Jones Company. 

*** The value of the machinery accepted by me is $8,000, as nearas I can estimate 


it, 
“* Respectfully, “*W. H. WILEY, Chemist. 

“* Hon. Norman V. Cotman, Commissioner.’ 

“©The sorghum-cagar interest has had the same unaccountable and vexatious 
éelays to contend vith. Perhaps this correspondence between Senator PLUMB 
and the builder of the diffusion machinery may account for the delay in Louis- 

: “* Ewporta, Kans., July 6, 1885 

“* GewrTLemen: I am quite strongly impressed with the belief that unless you 
send some practical person to Ottawa, Kans., to superintend the setting up and 
operation of the machinery that you manufactured for the Government, the 
result will be a failure, damaging both yourselves and the sorghum-sugar in- 


terest. 
“*The Government has a handful of persons employed, but such as lack the 
ualifications. 





part . -payers: proper There is no interest in the experiment on the part of any 

> haminiy 5p.26n ange qeRnannn OBA SERED Ae , one in employ,and unless there is some change in the situation 

Compensation of chief chemist and assistants and extras......... ~ $4,800 there will be simply the record of another dismal failure. f 

Extra pay for chief chemist................-0ssecesseesssssesessee aunptencosieneceem , 000 **Tt is to your interest that this machinery should succeed; that all weak 

For laboratory, sugar experiments, &C.. ............... 0.00000 ea Se points developed by the experiment should at once be remedied, so that the same 
may be continued to the end of the season. ; 

Total Cee WOW .csenscndeeyieszesssiie<ephlininnsSqenbbsbsuibieniecsininamesitinns eevesseceeses SLL, 800 ““* While the present Commissioner is himself in earnest, Professor Wiley, the 
Compensation of chief chemist and assistants and extras..... ..... 000 chemist who is in direct charge, seems particularly desirous that no favorable 
Extra compensation for chief chemist........... Geusceseenpivennetd poccowoenee. meee result should be reached this season at least. 

Laboratory, sugar experiments, &6 .............ccccsseeeseseee ctcesmananeebecins” Mee on — experiment is permitted to fail, there will be no money for others in 
——ae e future. . 
Total for 1882.... timer gnepees sae =a “*p, B, PLUMB. 


Compensation of chief chemist and assistants ‘and extra assisi- 
ance ....... citintivesucetneeds wptiieatanbniclee te 


Laboratory, sugar experiments, KC.......ccscrsecsersseseeeresseeeeseneeee. 25,000 


Total for 1883 ............. 
Compensation of chief 


, 
“*Messrs. Pusey & Jongs, Wilmington, Dd.’ 


“ © WryemrmcrTox, DEL., July 13, 1855. 
“*DeaRSimr: Wearein receipt of your favor ofthe 6th instant. We fully share 


yous reer omanet the experiment with diffusion, 
and indy tt, bring about a su ul result. 
es the condition that now obtains, we addressed both the late 
of 


and present the bureau, offering our services to set up the apparatus, hut 
only at but in Louisiana, In both instances was the offer declined. 

* Socialis the Department of Agriculture was merely to build the ap- 
paratus, leaving thesetting up and the starting for its future conciusions. **° 
will see that we are wihbal power in the saniben, and can only look on, with 





BNC, .....-ceeceescecseeeeeeee ae re ceeesserenscscescsecces: steeenesseeceserss eescereeeeneceoeneres 


Laboratery, sugar experiments, te eee i * 


Woks Pew QO nkicnice ccnacesdsbiiecplbtbetbcincsesisite 
Compensation of chief chemist and assistants... 
Laboratory, sugar experiments, EC .......cccccccscsssersesseeseseressesereees 50,000 








i f putting some 
Total for 1885 ........cc.sessseeesessuesessonsenssvserensvesneeeesseneesstanesneemresesseveesem 61,500 | hands tied, as it were. However much we might be desirous o the Gov- 
; . energy into the erection, and doing what we to secure success, the G 
Compensation of chief cenit wd assists Sid oko sass” 5)” | Seton being Sie owase of te achnery, of course has tho bolo owes 
Laboratory, sugar experiments, &C...............00-ssccssesveresssenseerosesense 000 “* We are ee —— lively an interest in the process. » nme > 
Total for 1886 51,500 | us that the must look to diffusion as the one thing that will conve 
(858 eee e eee TEE REEEES SE EEETEL STR EREEEE STEERS SSSSEE ERERES ESO TEEESEESS See eEenenee fi al i toa profitable branch of business. 
Total for six years chemists’ division and labOTMtory...r.e--<-0+ secceseeee 218,800 “Yours, truly, 


“Tee Pusey & JONES CoMPANY, 
whe WILLIAM G. GIBBONS, President, 


“It will be seen from this table that there has been ‘for chief 
assistance | “* eR encerts, S 
“* United States Senator, Kans. 


chemist,’ two assistants, and for the ‘employment of 
when necessary,’ $7,800. And for the laboratory $161,000, for diffusion experi- 
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Teter iretagnternebeneen nen SET PISS 


“ This is a serious charge that a United States Senator brings against Profes- 
sor Wiley, im sole charge of the sugar experiments, and Senator PLUMB is not 
the man to make such a charge without just grounds, Politicscan have nothing 
todo with it. Here is a Republican Senator commending the Democratic Com- 
missioner and bringing serious charges against a Republican chemist. 

“On the 20th of February last he introduced an amendment increasing the 
laboratory appropriation $20,000 for the purpose of providing a hundred-ton diffu- 
sion battery and cutter for experimenting with the ribbon sugar-cane of Louisi- 
ana. The amendment was warmly supported by Senator Ginson,and I need 
not say that it had my best efforts in the House. It passed withouta dissenting 
vote in either House. : 

“The battery was accordingly built under the personal supervision of Chief 
Chemist Wiley, after plans specially selected and approved by him, and by him 
inspected, approved, and accepted, and afterwards paid for, with the approval 
of the Treasury accounting officers, and shipped to uisiana, and condemned 
to disuse—possibly in order that the chief chemist may have an excuse for mak- 
ing the tour in Europe that he is now enjoying. It appears to be the rule of the 
chemists’ division that one of its members must take a trip to Europe every 

year. 

; ‘This is certainly an outrage upon a great public interest. The intention of 
Congress, so clearly expressed, particularly in Senate debate of February 20, 1885, 
on the laboratory appropriation, and finally indorsed by both Houses, has been 
frustrated,the people’s money has been squandered,and the sugar interest of 
the country,involving altogether some $100,000,000 annually, disregarded and 
put in jeopardy. 

“Thus has the tropical sugar-cane interest of our Southern States—Louisiana, 
Florida, Alabama, and Texas, capable, if diffusion succeeds, of producing the 
sugar for our whole country and a good portion of the 80,000 tons per year that 
our refiners are now exporting—been studiously neglected. 


“PLENTY OF MONEY FOR EVERYTHING ELSE. 


“Bulletin No.5,issued by the chemists’ division, at the expense of upwards 
of $1,000, contains 224 pages of accounts of useless experiments. We are treated 
to ‘analyses of ash from maple sap, beet juices, California beets, butternut sirup, 
gas from maple sap, juices from siloed cane, maple sap taken from trees of dif- 
ferent heights, from different sides of tree, and at different times of day,’ and so 
on through 224 pages, at Governmentexpense. Six years of appropriationsand 
nothing whatever done for diffusion in the Southern States. Upwards of 1,000,- 
000 acres of the best sugar land in the world in Louisiana awaiting the result of 
these proposed experiments, and the chief of the chemists’ division traveling in 
Europe examining the results of the best sugar experiments commenced by the 
first empire. 

“In everything that relates tothe manufacture of sugar from tropical cane, the 
United States is far in advance of Europe. The American sugar-cane cutter 
worked at its first trial on sorghum in Kansas far beyond its contract require- 
ments, both as to quantity and quality of work. Here is the official account of 
the firsttrialin Kansas. Perhapsitwillinterestyou. The official report handed 
me by General Krne¢ is as follows: 

“*T reached Ottawa on Wednesday, September 8,and the work of erection 
was pushed with all possible dispatch. On Sunday, September 27, the rest of the 
machinery arrived. During the following week, one cutter having been com- 
pees preliminiary trials were made with the apparatus. The cutter was 

‘ound to give good satisfaction, with a capacity of 6 tons per hour, giving anicely 
grooved chip well suited for diffusion. 

“* And yet,’ continued the general, ‘ we are officially informed’ that the chief 
chemist has gone to Europe to find a sugar-cane cutter.’ 

“*T find that the Commissioner of Agriculture,in his annual report to the 
President for 1885, gives this interesting account of the result of some two days 
ciffusion experiments on sorghum in Kansas, which were made in spite of all 
obstacles thrown in the way. 

“*Sugar-planters have long been aware that a large percentage of the sugar 
produced was lost either in milling or in the processes of manufacture. It is 
searcely extravagant to say that during the last decade fully half of the sugar 
the soil has produced has been lost before the manufactured article has entered 
commerce. It was with the purpose of checking this waste that the Depart- 
me nt undertook the experiments mentioned. 

“* To avoid the loss in milling it was determined to try the process of diffu- 
sion. For this purpose apparatus was erected in Kansas for cutting sorghum 
cane into thin slices and extracting the sugar therefrom in a diffusion battery 
consisting of ten cells. The result of the experiment was highly gratifying. 
The degree of extraction was fully 98 per cent. of the total sugars present. Me- 
chanical difficulties in the form of the apparatus, which could not have been 
foreseen, interfered somewhat with the successful working of the process eco- 
nomically, but these difficulties are readily overcome.’ 

“These slight obstacies in the way of the successful application of diffusion to 
sugar-cane are wholly mechanical,and should be placed in the hands of com- 
— sugar engineers skilled in diffusion machinery,and not with chemists 

one,” 


Four days later my colleague, Mr. GAy, had an interview with an- 
other representative of the Picayune, and his statement, confirming mine 
fully.in every particular, was published on the 7th of the same month. 

FURTHER WARNINGS NECESSARY. 


Finding that these warnings by Mr. Gay and myself were not suf- 
ficient, I had the following correspondence with Mr. Duncan F. Ken- 


ner, president, and Mr. John Dymond, vice-president, of the Louis- 
iana Sugar Planters’ Association: 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., March8, 1836. 

My Dear Sir: Some months ago I addressed you a letter asking you to ad- 
vise me what to do to provide for the interests of the diffusion process in the 
manufacture of sugar from “seme cane, but have received no reply. 

Upon investigation of the subject I discovered that in the last six years here 
the Government has appropriated $218,008 mainly for experiments in this mat- 
ter, and that not one pound, so far, of sugar has been tested by the diffusion proc- 
ess of tropical cane grown in Louisiana. 

I clearly see that unless Professor Wiley, the Government chemist, is removed 
from his present position, the hope of getting further papcepeiation from Con- 

for this worthy purpose will be greatly imperiled, if not made impossible. 

you know of any one who would fill this position. Some time ago the Com- 
missioner 6 Aenea [Mr. Colman] stated to me if I would name a suitable 
person he would have him appointed. I replied that I had no one in my mind 
whom I could name forsuch a purpose, but that I would submit the matter to 
Hon. Mr. Gay and est him to name a man for the position. Mr. Gay tells 
me he is unable to find the man needed. I therefore write to you to ask that 
take steps at once to furnish me the name and address of such & person, 
president, as you are, of the Sugar Planters’ Association. I feel that in 

this I am but lorming my duty. 


Ido know menew I believe would fill the position, but I fear they might 
not do so well as some who might be known to ourself and associates. 
This does not require the qualities of a chemist A gpecme pla elt mew pe 


practical 
constructive dchemist. Itissim i 
; ere ~-d t ply arranging the most simple 


Believing that this effort on the part of the Government to devise means 
whereby greater results can be obtained in the production of sugar from 
Louisiana isa movement in the right direction in aid of the sugar-growing 
interests of Louisiana, I naturally feel great concern in Its success. 

With this view I make this application to you, and ask for an early reply. 

Yours, very truly, ss 
‘ J. FLOYD KING. 
fon. Duxcan F. KENNER, 
President of the Lowisiana Sugar-Planters’ Association, 


To this letter I received the following reply from Mr. Kenner, which 
I submit here as showifg the hold that the Wiley coterie bad in Louis- 
iana a year ago before it was thoroughly exposed : 
New ORLEANS, 
Dear Str: Your letter of March 8 has been received. I owe you an apology 
for not answering your first letter, Bat when it was received I was quite un- 
well,and when | recovered my answer was postponed from day to day until 
finally it was forgot The broad assertion that the Government has appro- 
priated in the last seven years $218,000 for these experiments mainly is calcu- 
lated to prejudice the minds of the members of Congress against any further 
appropriation. I have no doubt the figures are correct, and that thisamount of 


March 15, 1886. 


ven. 








money has been appropriated to the Agricultural Burean it not for the pur- 
pose of diffusion experiments. These experiments have o been inaugurated 
on a scale commensuary with the importance of the subj: in the last twelve 
or fifteen months, and consequently should not be charged with the appropria- 


tions of the last seven years. 

These appropriations, I presun eral expenses of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, including it ganization, and to the purchase of seeds, plants, 
&e., for general distribution by members of Congr You allude to the inef- 
ficiency or unsuitableness of Professor Wiley as chief of the chemical depart- 
ment. I know but little ofhim. I met him in Washington last year, and fora 
week in Louisiana since. He impressed me very favorably. He certainly ap- 
peared to understand the scientific view of the application of the diffusion pro- 
cess to tropical sugar-cane. Of course he is not a mechanic, but he even under- 
stood the mechanical part of the process better than could be expected. The 
Government has paid, I have no doubt, several thousand dollars to have him 
instructed in the matter of diffusion, and it seems to me it would be bad policy 
to displace him, and to put another in his place to serve, as it were, another ap- 
prenticeage,and thus throw the experiment back a year or so more. I know 
several chemists who have the necessary scientific knowledge to qualify them 
to discharge the duties of the position, but who have had no practical experience 
of the mechanical difficulties to be overeome,and who would require months 
and months to be as advanced as Professor Wiley is in the business. I there- 
fore can recommend no one to take his place, but advise that Professor Wiley 
be allowed to finish the experiment which he has commenced. 

Yours truly, 


». were for th« 





S< 





ress 


D, F. KENNER. 
Hon. J. FLoyp Kixe, Washington. 


In reply to the above, I wrote to Mr. Kenner as follows, which it will 
be seen by his reply, opened his eyes somewhat to the true character of 
the coterie that had deceived the planters so long, and which my in- 
vestigation had disclosed the true character of: 

House Or REPRESENTATIVES, Washinglon, March 27, 1836. 

Dear Sir: I must beg leave to correct numerous erroneous statements in 
your letterof the 15th instant. Referring to my statements regarding the ap- 
propriations for sugar experiments, contained in my interview published in the 
Picayune of February 3, and repeated in my letterto you of the 8thinstant, you 
say: 

“The broad assertion that the Government has appropriated in the past six 
years $218,800 forthe sugar experiments mainly is calculated to prejudice the 
minds of members of Congress against the further appropriation. 

*T have no donbt the figures are correct, and that this amount of money has 
been appropriated to the Agricultural Department, but not for the purpose of 
diffusion experiments. These experiments have only been inaugurated on a 
scale commensurate with the importance of the subject in the last twelve or 
fifteen months, and consequently should not be charged with the appropriations 
of the last six years. These appropriations were for the general expenses of 
the Agricultural "epartment, including its organization and to purchase seeds, 
plants, &c., for general distribution to members of Congress.” 

In all this you are wholly mistaken. My statements, published in the Pica- 
yune, are absolutely correct in aggregate and detail, and are not calculated to 
prejudice the minds of members of Congress against further appropriations for 
sugar experiments. Members are not controlled to any great extent by their 
prejudices. 

A true statement of facts is never prejudicial to any good cause. 

Regarding the special appropriation for sugar experiments, I made the fol- 
lowing true statement: 

“Since 1880 Congress has appropriated $218,800 for the chemists’ division and 
laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, mainly, or in part, for necessary 
expenses in conducting experiments in the manufacture of sugar by the diffu- 
sion process from tropical sugar-cane and other vegetable plants, and no diffusion 
experiments have yet been made on the tropical sugar-cane of Louisiana!” 

During my seven years’ service in Congress I have never let any measure of 
interest to Louisiana pass the House without giving it the closest scrutiny and 
my best attention. 

The appropriations above mentioned for the chemists’ division and laboratory 
were all made, in the language of the law, solely for the chief chemist, his two 

| assistents, and additional assistance when necessary, and for apparatus and ex- 
penses of the laboratory, including expenses in conducting experiments in the 
manufacture of sugar, by diffusion, from tropical sugar-cane, sorghum, and 
other vegetable plants; and for noother purpose whatever, as the late Commis- 
sioner Loring and the present Commissioner Colman have learned to their 
cost. 

The first named paid $20,000 from the laboratory appropriation for beet seeds, 
and has had that amount charged againt him, and suit entered by the Govern- 
ment for the recovery of the amount, while Commissioner Colman is in trouble 
to the amount of $1,800 for a similar payment for beet seed from the laboratory 
appropriation, both of which are held to be unlawful by the First Comptroller of 
the Treasury. 

I only mention the fact to show that you are wholly mistaken in supposing 
that the appropriations of the laboratory and chemists’ division can be used for 
the purchase of seeds. 

The first appropriation for sugar experiments was made in 1881. The first 
diffusion battery was built in 1883, and experimented with, on sorghum, in 1883, 
with a good degree of success. 

The second battery was built for tropical sugar-cane and ordered to be set up 
in Louisiana in 1884. But just as the builders had their engineers and diffusion 





experts ready to start for Louisiana the order to set up the machinery was 


countermanded by the chief chemist, Wiley, and no experiments were made 
in the season of 1584. 
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The sugar appropriation was, however, expended all the same. 

In 1855 a third diffusion battery was ordered to be built and set in Louis- 
jana. It was finished on the 3d of July,and panes aepeeres. paid for; 
but the order to set it up and put it in operation in Low was also counter- 
manded by : net Chemist Wiley, and another year lost, and another appropri- 
ation expen . 

Pockuner Wiley certifies that the machinery was built according to orders of 
the Department, issued by himself. 

You are also wholly mistaken when you assume that any portion of the $218,- 
800 appropriated for sugar experiments during the six years was intended 
by Congress for the “expenses of the Agricultural Department generally or 
for the purchase of seeds, plants, &c., for general distribution to members of 
Congress.” 

The general «xpenses of the Department for the past six years have been about 
$3,000,000. The avpropriation for the seed division alone is upward of $100,000 
per year— 108,240 ror the present year—and about $600,000 for the period you 
name, 

Agricultural Depart; xent statistics for the present year cost $109,300; Commis- 
sioner’s Office, $72,230; bureau of animal industry, $100,000; cattle quarantine 
stations, $30,000; forestry, $10,000; silk culture, $15,000 ; tea culture, $2,000. 

The appropriations for the Department of Agriculture, including its fourteen 
divisions, amounted to $581,740 for the present year. 

a for the chemists’ division and laboratory alone have been 
as si , $218,800 during the pos six years. Of this amount $113,000 was for the 
present year and the year before. 

Three entire sets of diffusion machinery—each including a battery and sugar- 
cane cutting machine—have been built and paid for since 1882, and no diffusion 
experiments yet made upon the tropical sugar-cane of Louisiana. 

Nearly a quarter of a million dollars has been expended by the chemists’ 
division for the sorghum, beet, and maple sugar interest. 

An experimental station for maple-sugar experiments was established in Ver- 
mont that the dele; on in Congress from that Siate, as I am informed, neither 
asked for nor even knew of until they saw the officia! reports of Professor Wiley. 

I do not share your apprehension that an exposure of these facts will create 
any prejudice in Congress against the Louisiana s: interest. I think, on the 
contrary, that a full discussion will yt ices already created by the 
record of blundering incapacity which Chemist Wiley has been making 
for several years past, ann pues? the best interests of our State generally. 

In reply to my request of you to give me the naanpel @ epaiens nasi to 
take cha of the Sepenel Government experiments in the manufacture of 
sugar by diffusion in our State you say that mn know of several chemists in 
Louisiana who have all the necessary scientific knowledge to qualify them to 
discharge the duties of the position, but who have had no practical experience 
of the mechanical difficulties to be overcome, and who would require months 
to be as advanced as Professor Wiley is in the business. 

The mechanical difficulties you mention have been created by the chief chem- 
ist. Relieve him and you remove the difficulties. 

Mr. Gay, who is certainly excellent authority in all matters connected with 
= - interest, characterized Seas we management, in his — 
view one 0) ¢ Picayune co ents, in these words, w: were pu 
lished on the 7th of Fe a : er 

“The construction of the m giants wees ctotionss obstructed. 
ed oa mr) ye i ae ca oe ca atieeh > Soakios 

> of what was a! yin use in ing coun’ 
ont feesition to mene and scien men whose devices in manufacture 
and skill in manipulation have long been available. 

‘The just expectations of the public have been wearied by delays in the ex- 
emplification of a system y well understood and practiced in this and 
other countries.”’ 

Mr. Gay's testimony is clear and direct upon this point. The “mechanical 
difficulties" were also pointed out by Senator Piums in his letter of July 5, 
1885, to the builders of the Kansas di ee ee oe ic words: 

“The Government has a handful of persons employed, but as lack the 
proper qualifications. There is no interest in the experiment on the part of 
any one in Government employ, and unless there is some change in the situa- 
tion there will be simply the record of another dismal failure. 

“It is to your interest that this machinery should succeed; that all weak 

the t should at once be remedied, so that the 


earnest, Professor Wiley, the 
chemist who is in direct charge, seems cularly desirous that no favorable 
result shouid be reached this season at least.” 
Repl ng, the builders made known their ability and willingness to remove 
the “ difficulties"’ as follows: 

‘‘ Anticipating the condition that now obtains, we addressed both the late and 
present head of the bureau, offering our services to set up the euperetes, not 
“AS in ben > ieee atin mneely to baild the 

“ Our order m the re was y ap- 
paratus, leaving the setting up and the starting for its future conclusions. You 
will see that we are without power in the matter, and can only look on, with 
hands tied, as it were.” 

But for the excellence of the machinery, and the skill of Assistant Chemist 
Richardson and the resident engineer on sorghum plaptation assisted also 
by another chemist, the Kansas experiments would have been an utter failure. 
The battery was run only about forty-e hours continuously, and started oc- 
casionally for a few days afterwards the nominal direction of Chief Chem- 
ist Wiley, who manages in all cases to secure the credit for the success of others 
and shirk the responsibility of his own failures, and the success achieved was in 
spite of him rather than by his aid. 

Accordingly the Kansans insist that if there is to be any more sorghum ex- 
periments made in t.eir State by the Department of Agriculture a Kansas 
chemist of known ability must be appointed to conduct them in place of Wiley, 
Seek peu hope eee 

. e en 

It is in order now therefore 1 
cal sugar-cane interest. A competent Louisiana chemist should be nted 
to take charge of the proposed experiments in our State, precisely as been 


done in Kansas. 

Commissioner Colman has told me that if we would name a more suitable 
man than Professor Wiley he would make the appointment. Ihave no choice 
of my own, and only ask that you and your association will name a chemist 
et yt ny try and get him appointed. 


points deve by 
same may be continued to end of the season. 
‘* While the present Commissioner is himself in 


select 
well malice mee regeninen. We ought not to have more failures, 
My only desire in ee ee ee of Louisiana. 
T am tired of seeing these repeated failures of the division, after all 
See ee ee et 
chemists sent annually on o! tours to Eu for the of 
cane-sugar gro 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Hon. Duncan F. Kewver, 
President of the Lowisiana Sugar-Planters’ Association, New Orleans, La. 













Johnson, sugar engineer, 169 Gravier street, New Orleans 


his protest against the sugar appropriation add 
House Committee on Agriculture P ressed tothe chairman of the 


single discovery of any value to the sugar industry ; 
been done by th Sree 


as an engineer and sugar-maker. It is a soft thing for Wiley.’ 


motest degree, with the Bureau of Agriculture. 


superintendent of 
such 





P. 8.—Since writing the above I have received a letter from Mr. Charles G 


, and have also read 


While I disagree with him generally, I most heartily concur in his criticism 


upon Professor Wiley’s methods of conducting the sugar experiments. He 
says: : 


“In a review of the work done by the Agricultural Bureau I do not find a 


a the , 7 
e misleading statement of the bureau. contrary, much has 


“The Government has spent $218,000 atiempting to educate Professor Wiley 


I would suggest that there are ra of engineers and sugar-makers 


7 who are 
familiar with the results that will be obtained by Wiley’s experiments : ne 
“ S—none of 
continues in the businesses for a moderate sum if the Government 
reau ormation of value, and publishes it, those connecte: 
the sugar industry are quite capable of sueleton it. pee Gemnedtes with 
The solution of the future of the sugar industry does not rest, in the re- 


To the above Mr. Kenner replied as follows: 


New ORLEANS, March 30,1986. 
My Dear Sim: Your letter of the 27th of March has been duly received and 


contents carefully noted. I shall at the earliest possible moment confer with 
several members of our association on the subject-matter referred to by you and 
inform you of the result. In the mean time I refer you toa letter written by me 
(February 18) to Mr. Gay some weeks since. It expresses somewhat my views 
on the subject. 


Yours, truly, 

D. F. KENNER. 
Hon, J. Ftoyp Kine, 

Washington. 
To the above I replied as follows: 
COMMITTEE ON LEVEES AND IMPROVEMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., April 3, 1496, 

Sir: Your esteemed favor of the 30th ultimo is received and contents carefully 


noted. I have none but the interests of the sugar producers of our State at 
heart in the course I am pursuing relative to the Government experiments in 
diffusion. I wish to see those experiments made successful. I am satisfied that 
the present chief chemist of the Agricultural Department is not a suitable man 
for the sugar interests of Louisiana, 


Yours, truly, 


J. FLOYD KING. 
Hon. Duncan F. Kenner, 
President of the Sugar-Pianters’ Association, New Orleans, La. 


The following is the letter referred to by Mr. Kenner in his note of 


March 30 tome. It was written for the information of Mr. Gay and 
myself: 


New OrR.eans, LA., February 18, 1886. 


DEAR oa: Son letter of 13th of F . is to pape ced I am somewhat 
surprised e information you give. supposed the chief chemist stood 
ean enn ERIE renewed uses 

n on ng renewed under 
his sw . Your letter was a revelation to me. I agree with you 


fully some practical knowledge must be infused into the contro! and miai- 
qemnees ote ee ee ee ae on beyond the theoretical point 
Fis oow 
the 


great difficulty will be to find a suitable person to occupy the position of 


ar Commissioner of Agriculture, with 
scientific knowledge rience as to justify his 
Commissioner. Trea wal the Commissioner be 
Of course I shall say nothing of the matter until I hear further from you on 


the subject. This is in answer to your inquiry, and I also agree with you that 
we should treat the subject as if it were now upon us. 


Yours, truly, 
. DUNCAN F. KENNER. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Gar & C., 


VICE-PRESIDENT DYMOND'S LETTER. 


My correspondence with Mr. Johan Dymond, vice-president of the 


Sugar-Planters’ Association, which I here submit, explains itse!! 


Bexar, La., April 2, 1586. 
DEAR Str: Your valued favor of 15th reached me in due course and would 
have been sooner acknowledged but for my illness here this week. 
I have not seen Mr. Kenner and shall not for some time yet, as I don texpect 
to go to town before May 1. I shall then discuss the matter with him 
We are here so anxious to see diffusion tested that I think we all {car to 
throw any obstacle in the way or demand any change now during tle actual 
uiry and experiment. Any readjustment and new men might cause more 


and we certainly have not got the men with practical experience 1) Aue 
di as now successfully appl : , 
I shall write to you again as soon as practicable after going to tlie city. 
Yours, truly, 


JOHN DYMOND. 
Hon. J. Froyp Kine, 
House of Representatives, Washirigton, D. C. 
In my reply to the above I wrote the following, which was pub- 
lished in the of August 21: 
THE DIFFUSION SUGAR EXPERIMENT—NEW MEN WANTED—ANOTHER POSTPONE 
MENT—THE FOLLOWING LETTER EXPLAINS ITSELF. 
Hovsz or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. C., August 3, 1556. 


My Dear Sim: Pressure of business and a conviction that an answer would do 
good has prevented me until now from replying to your letter of April 2, 


think we all fear to 
“We are here so anxious to see diffusion tested map during the inquiry 


and y change . 
Any readjustment and new ight cagse delay, and we 
aeitienaans eke oem wvactical experience in cane diffusion as 
“ tion to Wiley, who 
ee eee ne un 
periments upon the tropical sugar-cane of Louisiana. The peculiar 
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fusion process adopted by this chief chemist has been “ successfully applied” in 
extracting $330,800 from our National Treasury. but as yet, in all these six years 
past, not one drop of saccharine matter from tropical sugar-cane. It seems to 
me that we have had something too much of this peculiar process “ of diffusion 
as now successfully applied”’ by this “ professor” of chemistry; and thata ‘‘re- 
adjustment and new men”’ have been greatly needed for some time past. We 
had something of a general readjustment of the executive department of the 
Government on the 4th of March, 1885, and it has been found to work exceed- 
ingly well as far as it has been tried. It has not as yet extended down to the 
chemist’s division of the Department of Agriculture, but should it reach there 
Se I shall have no fears of the result, but, on the contrary, a hope for 
m b 

Year after year the chief chemist has postponed experiments in tropical 
sugar-cane extraction, but continued with unfailing regularity to ask and re- 
ceive appropriations een ane with each appropriation promising to 
do something the year r—promises that have been broken as often as 
made 


You make a very great and dangerous mistake in assuming that this man 
Wiley has had any practical experience in tropical cane-sugar diffusion. He 
has some theories but no real practical experience—none whatever in tropical 
sugar-cane diffusion, not even a single day—and very little experience in sor- 

hum. 
erhe sorghum experiments of 1883 were conducted mainly by Assistant Chem- 
ist Richardson, and in 1885 by Messrs. Richardson, Swenson, and another, whose 
name bes do not remember. r. Wiley merely looked on and claimed the credit 
as usual. 

Senator Pius told me that the successful diffusion and carbonatation experi- 
mentsin Kansas last year would have been an utter failure if left under Wiley’s 
direction alone. The Senator not only told me this, but his statement that 


Wiley, in his on, desired a failure is of record and published in the Picayune 
of the 3d of F: last. 
It is only by “ justment and new men” that you can hope for success. 


We want new men friend!y to success, and not those who are only intent upon 
postponement of work with a view of continued «ppropriations. 

On the 15th of March last the director-general of the Fives Lilles Company of 
Paris, France, wrote a letter marked “confidentia! ” to Mr. Wiley, advising the 
eae of our proposed cane-sugar experiments intended to be made 

ng the approaching season of the present year until the season of 1887-’88. 
it — from this interesting co ndence that Mr. Wiley decided as early 
as of February last that the e ments in Louisiana should be postponed 
another year, as has been his practice. 

The only object that this foreign sugar-machine builder can have in the mat- 


ter is to stagnate our com sugar industry here, He can not and does not 
— to sell machinery here in competition with our builders. 
e “* European sugar kings,” as Mr. Wiley calls them, and with whom he has 


been in conference, and whose views ing our tariff laws he agrees with, 
as he admits in his Saint Louis speech delivered on the 5th of February last, con- 
trol an annual output of about 4,000,000 tons of cane aiid beet-root sugar—full 
two-thirds of the sugar uct of the world. The only interest they have here 
is to stagnate our sugar industry and keep the annual prod uct in Louisiana down 
to 135,000 tons, instead of 500,000 tons and upwards, as I believe it will be when 
diffusion is successfully and a applied, I donot think the European 
“sugar k ” as Mr, Wiley calls his friends over the water, should be con- 


sulted in relation to our affairs or have any voice in deciding that our experi- 
ments should be another year. 


It was stated ina yune article some months since that those very ‘‘ sugar 
kings” have looked towards the development of our sugar industry with some 
anx 


, and would “ rejoice atany false step our planters can be induced to take, 


ore failure caused by imprudent counsel ’’—or by treachery, might well have 
been pated. 


Our Kansas friends did not take kindly to the proposition to postpone the ex- 
periments another year, even though it was so strongly indorsed by our European 


enemies. 

The alert agent of the sorghum-cane interest here demanded last March that 
Mr. Wiley should be retired from the management of the sorghum experiments, 
and lessor Swenson, a practical sugar-maker, appointed superintendent to 


take charge of the experiments in Kansas. mimissioner Colman consented to 
the proposition; Professor Swenson was appointed in due time, and is now en- 
gaged in setting up at Fort Scott, Kans., the largest and finest cane-sugar diffu- 
sion plant that was ever constructed. 

It contains all the latest improvements and is intended to work between two 
and three hundred tons of sugar-cane in twenty-four hours, and will be in op- 
eration in about two weeks. Colman’s Rural World, of the 15th ultimo, con- 
tains a glowing editorial account of the new works, giving the new superintend- 
ent, Professor Swenson, full credit for his success thus far. You will therefore 
see what sorghum people have accomplished by “a readjustment and new 
men.* 

At the time the arrangements for sorghum experiments were made, I sug- 

to Commissioner Colman that a similar plan should be adopted for the 

ical sugar-cane experiments in Louisiana, which he agreed to, and offered 

to appoint any superintendent I — name. I referred the matter to the 

Sugar Planters’ Association, though I had in mind the names of two practical, 

men, every way more suitable for the position than Wiley. 

t appears to have been decided, on account of divided counsel, to adhere to 
Wiley’s plan and postpone the experiments in Louisiana another year. 

Mr. Kenner wrote me that he and several of his associates were endeavoring 


to find a new superintendent of the experiments, while you wrote me in favor 
= eat wherein you made a very great mistake, as you have doubtless learned 
y t time. 


I most sincerely regret that you are to have no experiments upon tropical 
—— in Southern Louisiana this year. I had hoped to see a first-class dif- 
lant, with all the latest improvements and capable of working 400 tons 
Seaplenl sugar-cane in twenty-four hours, erected in Southern Louisiana and 
worked through the approaching season, and it is no fault of mine that it has 
not been done, 

I suggested to Commissioner Colman last winter that the plan of ‘“‘ re- 
adjustment and new men ”’ adopted for the sorghum-cane industry, should be 
adapted also to the tropical-cane interests of Southern Louisiana, and to which 
he assented, there were full t months’ time for preparation for the experi- 
ments, and ty of money being a balance then remaining of the qi15.- 
000 by the Forty-eighth Congress—to commence the work. 

On of June the present Congress added $111 500 to the balance of the 
chemist division remaining over from the appropriation for the 
fiscal year which that da 


There was therefore plenty of time and money for the work last March. But 
now, with the summer nearly gone, it is too late to do eS tropical 
sugar-cane in Southern Louisiana this year, and any attempt in this direction is 


ee we: 
is only one good carbonatation machine in the United States—now be- 
(a Aaa er Saal ie ieeaeiomman eh ther ~o4 
cane ents m ore, m m waitanother year. 
Saaasaalin: toctsinan tp comeeeneh tn arentan of vee eee 
everything is entirely satisfactory. My district is,as you know, in the lower 
edge of the sorghum on. Itcontains more than 100,000 acres of the best sor- 
ghum lands in the now lying idle, which, if the diffusion and carbonata- 


tion experiments in Kansas this season t 
itable cultivation in the near future. The people of my district are acquainted 
with the cultivation and prepared to supply any demand that the success of the 
Government ex 





year, but notin Louisiana, as I had hoped. : 
Kansas plant, writes me that he intends purchasing 100 tons of tropical cane in 
Louisiana and shipping it to Kansas, where it will be worked in the new diffu- 
sion and carbonatation machinery now being erected, and which will enable 
our planters to determine what course to pursue in the following season, 
sent Mr. Gibbon's letter to Mr. Kenner with the full particulars. 


you so much desire is yet to be developed. 
tions. 


known in the cane-sugar-producing world. 
was a success chemically years before Wiley’s day. 
tested in 1883, and afterwards exhibited at the New Orleans Exhibition, ex- 
tracted all but a trace of the saccharine matter contained in the sorghum cane, 


in Kansas in 1885 was very nearly a success. é c 
the sugar from the sorghum cane, but failed to work as economically as desired. 


economically-working machinery. 


words. 


either destroy the sugar interest or substitute an impossible chemical 
process for an easy and practical one:’’ 








rove successful, will be put under prof- 


riments may create. f ; s . 
We shall also have some practical experiments in tropical-cane diffusion this 
Mr. W. G. Gibbons, the builder of the 


Ihave 


You should remember that “ the practical experience in cane diffusion ” which 
It is for that we make appropria- 
The conditions necessary to complete success of diffusion are nowhere 
It is as yet ‘an experiment.” It 
The little battery that was 


but the sugar thus obtained cost about $1 per pound. The battery that was tested 


It also extracted all buta trace of 


The diffusion battery that Congress desires to have constructed must work as 


economically as the roller mill and save all the sugar contained in the cane. It 


is for that we are “experimenting.”’ It is a question of machiaery, rapid and 


According to the Picayune, which is high authority on all matters pertaining 


to the sugar industry, the last year cane-sugar experiments in Java and Spain 
were not entirely successful, and consequently not satisfactory to the planters, 


I quote a recent editorial : ‘ ‘ 
“The Java planters, who were very anxious to have diffusion, and the French 


planters, who were still more in need of it, and had probably seen enough of it to 
form a competent judgment, were the least pleased with the results of the two 
— in Java and Spain.”’ 

h 


e Kansas experiments last year were unquestionably the most successful 


of any that have as yet been made; and it is hoped that with a proper “ read- 


justment and new men” the appropriation of the present session will bring us 
absolute success. 


Hoping you will have next year a series of experiments upon tropical sugar- 


cane under a new superintendent who shall have the success of his experi- 
ments more at heart than continued appropriation, 


I remain, sincerely yours, 
. J. FLOYD KING. 

Joun Dymonp, Esq., 
Vice-President of the Sugar-Plante: ’ Association, Belair, La. 


THE SAINT LOUIS GLOBE-DEMUCRAT INVESTIGATION. 
The Saint Louis (Missouri) Globe-Democrat made a thorough inves- 


tigation of this man Wiley’s management of the Government sugar ex- 
periments which were witnessed by some twenty sugar-cane sugar ex- 
perts, sugar experts from different parts of the world, and gives asum- 


mary of their verdict in itsissue of the 30th of October last in these 
It will be seen that they conclude that ‘‘ Wiley is trying to 


SORGHUM SUGAR—RESULT OF THE GOVERNMENTAL EXPERIMENTS AT 
SCOTT—DR. WILEY SEVERELY CRITICISED FOR HIS FAILURE—THE 
OF INTERESTED SPECTATORS AND PRACTICAL BUSINESS MEN. 


[Special dispatch to the Globe-Democrat. } 
Fort Scott, KAns., October 29. 
Realizing the importance to the whole country of the experiments being 
made here in .he manufacture of sorghum sugar,the Globe-Democrat repre- 


sentative has endeavored to keep its readers posted as tothe progress of the ex- 
periments and results as far as reached. The season is now about closed, and 


FORT 
VERDICT 


soon the inside history of the management of governmental experiments heré 


will be told, both officially and by interested spectators, among whom have been 
representatives from foreign governments and delegates from sugar associa- 
tions everywhere. Practical business men naturally inquire: Is the process of 


manufacturing sorghum sugar by diffusion and carbonatation a success, and has 
such been demonstrated to be a fact by the experiments at Fort Scott? 
answer to thisis a long story involving the usual inefficiency of the agents of 
the Government,and demonstrating the advantage which practical business 


The 


men have over the mere theorist. As it is a part of the people’s business, it is a 


duty of the Globe-Democrat to tell this story, awarding evidence where it is due 
and placing blame where it belongs. As has been before stated,the plant of 
the immense sorghum manufactory here was built by a company composed 


chiefly of local capitalists under an understanding with Commissioner Colman 


that he by authority given him by Congress would make it a station of the Gov- 
ernment to experiment in an effort to perfect a system which had been prac- 


tically perfected last year at Ottawa. This plant was erected at a cost of $50,- 


000 to $100,000, and is conceded to be perfect in all of its points, 


SPECIAL INQUIRIES, 


Your correspondent, in order to determine just what has been accomplished 
and wherein the deficiency lies, if deficiency there be, has directed especial in- 


quiries as to the character, quality, and workings of the machinery, and there is 


but one verdict, to wit: That it is perfect and gives forth results with the cer- 
tainty of clockwork. Of course, it is not claimed but that experience may sug- 
gest slight improvements, but that the application of mechanical principles in 
its construction has been skillfully done,no onedenies. Investigation has been 
directed to ascertain what quality of cane has been produced. Upon this point 
there is absolute unanimity of opinion by fully twenty gentlemen who ve 
knowledge of the subject consulted in company with a number of gentlemen 
yesterday. 

Dr. Peter Collier, formerly Government chemist. and a gentleman who is 
widely known, declared that he questioned whether any country had ever grown 
eane richer in sucrose than the sorghum which he has seen drawn into Fort 
Scott every day for the past month. Under these favorable circumstances, Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, with a corps of assistants, assumed charge of the works on the 
10th day of September. The understanding with the company was to the effect 
that he had only come to perfect experiments formally made last year, and he 
would not remain to exceed two weeks, that being regarded as ample time with 
the improved machinery at command. It is with what has and has not beenac- 
complished that we may have to do. 

Dr. Wiley came here determined to achieve success in his own way, and no 
one will deny that he has failed, and through his failure has greatly retarded 
the growth of a much-demanded industry. 


DIFFUSION WITH HOT WATER. 


First he was wedded to diffusion with hot water, which he claimed would 
extract all of the sugar from the cane, with a large amount of impure matter 
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which he then proposed to remove - a process of carbonatation and sulphur- 
ization. He failed. and the grievous fault with him was that, he refused 
to listen to what the experience of practical men had proven. is foolish 

,»olicy was pursued until the Ist day of October, when Professor W left for 
Washington, and was gone ten days. He attributed his failures to warm 
weather, and predicted success when frost came. 

Bat. onee relieved of the presence of Professor Wiley, the company deter- 
rnined to apply diffusion by the cold-water process, with a different method of 
carbonatation, and asa result produced the first run of marketable sugar, which 
was duly announced in the Globe-Democrat, and claimed by Professor Wiley as 
n success for himself in a dispatch from Washington. U his return he 
bluntly attributed the success of the experiments to other the real cause, 
and reinaugurated his = theory, continuing his experiments, which should 
have been completed within two weeks, up to the 27th of this month, when he 
finally turned the works over tothe company. During these fruitless — 
ments, which have taken up the entire season, 2,000 tons of cane have n 
worked up and the product thrown away as worthless, and a hard blow given 
to the sorghum interest simply to gratify an inordinate ambition. 


AN EXPENSIVE MANNER IN WHICH DIFFUSION E 
HAVE BEEN CO: EB COST OF KEEPING “ DR.” 
LETTERS ON WILEY BY DISTINGUISHED LOUISIANA REPR:’ 
SUGAR INDUSTRY—STATEMENTS BY SENATORS EUSTIS, H 


XPERIMENTS 
WILEY IN OFfricr— 
ESENTATIVES OF THe 
ALE, AND PLUMB. 





To the Editor of the Té D i) WaAsuINGTON, January 6, 1887, 
I notice that the Picayune, in its issue of November 8, 
wane oa cae of —_—- Saena Wiley, and take the Times ten 
r rom a n uu Ta lette icisi i 
traordinary “experiments” at Fort Scott. ** “Titicising his most ex- 
It is singular that the Picayune should come tothe defense of Wil 
aenouncing his methods, orrather want of methods, all last winte 
the spring and summer. 
A brief review of Wiley’s case, and a reference t 


, ; ‘to written opinions of him, as 
eo by competent Louisiana judges, will show him to be sadly in need 


The ae the chemical division and laboratory of the 
ment of lture, mainly or in part for experiments in Tomaseanina oe 
8 = eon ee ~—— — States, and sorghum ofthe North 
ffus' process ce e fiseal ro > i > “ 
have been as follows: pene Sasech, lee 


Compensation of chief chemist and assistants and extra assist- 
SIDT <ackiduhdiaidinstistaatiealiss caaeibesneapente Mieke ene 
Labratory, sugar experiments, Xc.. poe 


ey now, after 
rand through 


SOME TERMS DEFINED. 


In order that the reader may understand the meaning of the terms, carbona- 
tation consists of adding from 1 to 2 percent. of quicklime tothe juice, and then 
passing through the juice thus limed a stream of carbonic-acid gas, by which 
the lime is neutralized. The carbonate of lime thus formed facilitates the filter- 
ing of the juice, but its action is purely mechanical, preventing the gumming 





Dibusteatirsredhdecs 25, 000 

up of the filterers. The addition of this large quantity of caustic lime is, how- ee 

ever, very detrimental, owing to its destroying the glucose and blnsioening the I ieeceetetetreterccnsn cn cocncasensecveseocess wovneresse:coscsrssesses.... «+ $34,500 
juice, and, therefore, carbonate of lime or some other inert substance has been | Compensation of chief chemist and assistants and extra assist- 

substituted with equally favorable results, so far as filtering is concerned, and BTNCO........cceeeersenerseneereneneeseees stesenenen ceeeere Sueanzesnseee 9,500 
without the injurious action on the sucrose and juice. It was by the use of this | Labratory, sugar experiments, &c.. 16, 000 












carbonate of lime with the cold diffasion that the company achieved success 














during the absence of Dr. Wiley at Washington, and yet upon his return he Total for I884.............0csssereresee soe Eiinissecmacceces 25.000 
insisted upon a return to the use of quicklime and the hot-water and | Compensation of chief chemist and assistants..............0..00 soos 11, 500 
continued to run the works up to the 27th of this month, making a failure every | Labratory, sugar experiments, &C...............0..-cceeseeeessonneecnseeesneoee 50, 000 
day until ee oan. meen mate Seats a ee Total for 1885 _ 
test against his having anything to do with the experimen RR EE cd caroccccncnnsnesseetncvesessonrastonanssngsoarenses scnccsscescerse -csscesesess 61,500 
: It ja papoctes that 200 tonal ene = one tee within a few days, a of chief chemist and ‘ 

yut it is doubtful about its ng wor owing toa gular circumstance, as BMC]... cco scccee sre scccce cocccecoecces: eeccececes: — . , 500 
follows: : Labratory, sugar experiments, &c. 40, 000 

THE DOCTOR'S LAST EXPERIMENT. 
For some reason, unknown to any one but himself, Dr. Wiley ordered a n- chief chemist and assistants und extra assi 51, 500 

load of lime thrown into the pond from which the water —> obtai for ance when necessary, &c....... a ; 

the works, which entirely unfits it for use. Those who to know insist | Sugar experiments by diffusion b 

that he Se a > —- ene a experimented a as the 

company after the work ha out of his hands. Commissioner man Total for year ending June 30, 1987.............ccccseeeeeeceees ecaeiciennesie f 

is here, however, and no doubt some means of obtaining water will be devised. as ™, een 
Mr. Colman is not blamed for the shortcoming of his lieutenant, but is regarded Total for five years, under WilGy.................0000cceecesesscesseseeseeseresesseeee 294, 500 
asa tirm friend of the sorghum interest, and must unload Dr. Wiley to save ' De 
himself and the sugar interest from the reproach which must ni yfollow | , The object of these has been stated over and over again in the 
such wastefulness as that shown by his subordinate here. Interested of Congress for five years past. In Senate debate February 20, 1885, and 
have looked on in disgust and dismay at the wastefulness with which the m June 10, 1866, as : 


appropriated by the Government was being thrown away, while the local frien 
of the interest were peceeinss to help themselves. Dr. Wiley’s failure is due 
either to a willful or ignorant effort to apply the process of extracting thesugar 
from the beet to sorghum. 

To sum up results, the Government experiments under Professor Wiley’s man- 
agement have been a failure, but, on the other hand, it has been demonstrated 
that the finest sorghum can be grown here; that the seasons are long enough 
to allow a larger crop to be cared for, and that diffusion by what is known as 
the cold-water process «vill produce sorghum sugar of fine quality and in pay- 
ing quantities. The gentlemen who are embarked in the enterprise are 
nowise disheartened, but are convinced that success has been attained in spite 
of the waste and useless expenditure made by Dr. Wiley in trying to either de- 
stroy the sorghum interest or substitute an impracticable and impossible chem- 
ical process for an easy and certain one. 


by the last jation bill. The design 

of the committee, and of the Senate, in providing that appropriation was to 

cuales the Commissioner of A -_ to engage ~> certain euperimente in re- 
machinery necessary for manufacture from sorghum. 

‘* Itiseonceded now every where that the alllineemenchinery applied 
to the extraction of juice from cane, whether the isiana cane or the bastard 
cane known as sorghum, does not ordinarily result in the extraction of more 
than 50 to 55 percent. of the juice. A firm in Wilmin; Del., The Pusey & 
Jones Manufacturing Sampenys I believe, have man’ red an apparatus of 
cca iannneaiido eve, Se soumatiian ae eellic nt people 
w ve comes near at to purpose, but the 
actual fact can only be determined by experiment. L 

“Mr. Haus. Isit Seperee ens eiecansteneteneupemezettion of it, will be 
devoted to the end of securing an ad of machinery as applied to 


the in extracting the juice? 
oie That cna The present Commissioner 
if this iation was made 
minded), to erect a machine of 
that kind in Louisiana, to be used there aa the manufacture of 
oa i ; demonstrate it can, 
“Mr, Grrsonx, The Commissioner of Agriculture, with the appropriation that 
of — done much by scientific experiments and in- 
vee: aid the man = sugar, and has had — in Wil- 
ngton. ., & diffusion machine manufacturing rom sorghum cane. 
Ibis of American manufacture, and the first of its Kind. 1 believe. It has not 
yet been tested, but will be in readiness for the cropthisautumn. ‘The Com- 
missioner desires to contract fora diffusion machine adapted to the rilbon cane 
that is produced in Louisiana, which is harder and of a tougher texture than 
sorghum cane. The machine will require certain modifications to suit this 

cane.” 
In the debate of June 10, 1896, Senator Eustis stated the object of the appro- 
as follows: 

“Mr, Eustis. Now, a word in reference to the diffusion process. In Europe, 


where of course they do net cultivate the cane, but make their sugar from beet- 
root, they have used the diffusion process for a great many years. They have 


follows: 
“Mr, Puums, Theamountof last agetoultural 0p theamendment which I now 


THE NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCEAT INVESTIGATION, 


I submit here, for the information of the House and the country, a 
leading editorial and Washington letter which appeared in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat of the 10th of January of the present year: 


AN EXPENSIVE CHEMIST. 


We publish elsewhere a letter from Washington on the expenditure of the ap- 

——— granted by Congress for experiments in the manufacture of sugar 
y means of the diffusion process. 

The letter is a severe ment of the chemist of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Professor Wiley, who had the matter in It seareely needs 
any comments or explanation, so thoroughly are all the demonstrated, so 
conclusively is the ex ve and extravagant manner in which these experi- 
ments were cond proved. All of over a quarter of a million set 
aside by Congress for the purpose of finding whether this country can man’ 
ure its own sugar, have been expended, save the small sum of $50,000 remaining ; 
and no proper or satisfactory test of diffusion has been made with the tro; 
sugar-cane of the Gulf States, the source of nineteen-twentiethsof our 
home-made sugar. 


g 


upon the diffusion They have, by study and ex- 

It was the intention of in giving this that a test tee peg New vgnmanemneet sspeen ph point of perfection that to-day 

should be made in Louisiana. In the consideration a in the | the planters of and Louisiana can not compete with the 

Senate, Senator Prums, of Kansas, declared that the ———_ beet of Germany and France; and by reason of the very suc 

ure intended, if the priation was made, to erect a machine in to | cess of the experiments which have been conducted in those countries for years 
test the sugar-canes . Senators Evstrs, Greson, and others all made the | the 


merey. Therefore, the as 1 understand it, is to try to adapt the dif- 


has been successfully applied to the beet-producing sugar, 


to se poems structure of the cane.”’ p 
propriatons for difusion experimen on opie! iagarcate ju aa. 
ne in 2 
stalnal pte cntadona is acnamnoh te object, ive y Se ee vemnienl di 
vision and — pew ee een ahove stated, to $284,000. 
Sean ae en ee ann adapt pars 
peculiar structure of the eane.”” That is the whole case in a nutshell. 


— placed the Saran growers of this and other countries almost at 
fusion 


Notwithstonding these conditions made by 
priation, Chiet Chemist Wiley has not madeone pound of sugar by 
process from cane in the Gu States during the five years that he has had 
of the chemical division of the Department of Agriculture. He has, 


from 

te grant an appropriation for experiments in Louisiana, and then off 
until next season. in thtanen tei deen caieaeeten eet 
nent and successful sugar planter, Mr. E. J.Gay,as follows: “The 

tions of the public have been wearied by delays in the ofa sys- 
tem already understood and practiced in other countries.” 
The facts bearing on this subject are all in the letter we publish else- 


where, as well as the views of the most a a eee eee me) 
urersof sugarmachinery. All that the have been conducted 
extravagantly and unasiiaibebertiyy thas Peeteater Witew, while pactoaaamabte 


chemist, has not the eee conduct the ex- 
periments, and that if results of any value are to be appropria- 
tions te test this important question must be under different auspices. 
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the Gulf States during all the five years that he has had charge of the chemical 
division of the Department of Agriculture. There is no getting around this 
astounding fact. None of Wiley’s half dozen satellites in jsiana will dare 
deny this. Nomember of his coterie in New Orleans will dare dispute it, About 
a quarter of a million dollars appropriated, mainly or in part forthe diffusion 
experiments, as stated by the distinguished Senators above quoted, and no ex- 
periments in the diffusion process upon{tropical sugar-cane in the Gulf States. 


HON. EDWARD J. GAY'S STATEMENT. 


On February 7 last the Picayune published the following interview between 
itsregular Washington correspondent and Hon. Epwarp J. Gay: 


Diffusion—The Government sugar experiment in Louisiana-—-Hon, E. J. Gay 
interviewed. 
Wasuincron, February 6, 1836. 
To the Edilor of the Picayune: 
The views of Hon. E. J. Gay on the subject of the Government diffasion ex- 
periments in Louisiana will naturally be of great interest to your readers, and at 
my request he has kindly furnished me with the following observations for the 
Picayune, 
L. Q. W. 
DIFFUSION. 


“On the subject of the extraction of cane juice by the mode of diffusion there 
is great and increasing interest in the sugar-growing districts of the United 
States. 

“The principle of diffusion is generally understood and greatly appreciated, 
and the practical question before us is: How can diffusion be fully tested upon 
sugar-cane, the growth of this country, under circumstances which will estab- 
lish in the public mind full confidence in its advantages over every other mode 
of juice extraction, or the reverse? 

“The interest manifested by Congress on this subject, in making liberal ap- 
propriations in 18584 and 1835, fully justified the ex tions that our country 
should now be in possession of full knowledge of diffusion as applicable to our 
sugar production. This has been prevented. 

“The Department has consumed valuable time in schooling itself to a knowl- 
—- of what was already in practical daily use in other cane-growing countries, 
and familiar to many practical and scientific men, whose devices in manufact- 
ure and skill in manipulation have long been available. 

“ The just expectations of — have been wearied by delays in the ex- 
emplification of a system already well understood and practiced in this and 
other countries. * * * 

“The plant in Kansas was sufficiently tested upon sorghum to satisfy the 
chief chemist of the Agricultural Department, Professor Wiley, who was in 
charge, as well as other experienced sorghum-sugar experts there, of the sur- 
passing advantages of the diffusion principle. 

“As some mechanical defects were apparent from this experience, and from 
the lack in Louisiana of the provision of a carbonizer for the generation of 
carbonic-acid gas, deemed valuable asa purifying agent in connection with the 
successful experiment in sugar-cane, Professor Wiley deemed it best to suspend 
the work of erection of the ‘plant’ in Louisiana. This postpones the trial in 
Louisiana uhtil the season of 1886.’’ 

Mr. Gay's disappointment and disgust can be imagined now that Wiley has 
obtained another appropriation of $111,500,and expended nearly all of it, and 
again postponed the diffusion experiments upon the tropical sugar-cane in the 
Gulf States until the sugar-making season of 1887-’88, for which yet another ap- 
propriation will be demanded this winter. 

It will be observed, moreover, that Mr. GAy says that the “liberal appropria- 
tions in 1884 and 1885 fully justified the expectation that the country should be 
in possession «f full knowledge of diffusion as applicable to our sugar produc- 
tion,’ but that “it has been prevented.” Hethen goes on and tells us how ‘' it 
has been prevented.” He says of Wiley’s management: 

“The just expectations of the public have been wearied by delays in the ex- 
emplification of a system already understood and practiced in this and other 
countries. The department has consumed valuable time in schooling itself to 
a knowledge of what was already in practical daily use.”’ 


HON, DUNCAN F. KENNER ON WILEY. 


The following letter from Hon. Duncan F. Kenner, president of the Sugar 
Planters’ Association, to Hon. Epwarp J. Gay, explains itself: 


New On eans, February 16, 1886. 
Dear Str: Your letter of 13th February is to hand, and I am somewhat sur- 
i at the information yougive. Ihad supposed the chief chemist stood very 
igh with our Kansas friends, and I was not at all prepared to learn that the Kan- 
sas people objected to the experiment in diffusion being renewed under the super- 
intendence of the chief chemist. Your letter wasa revelation to me. I agree 
with you fully that some practical knowledge must be infused into the control 
and management of the new process or we will never get beyond the theoreti- 
cal point. The great difficulty will be to find a suitable person to oceupy the po- 
sition of superintendent of the new process under the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, with such necessary scientific knowledge and practical experience as to 
justify his appointment by the Commissioner. And next, would the Commis- 
sioner be willing to appoint him? * * ° 
I agree with you that we should treat the subject as if it were now upon us. 
Yours truly, 
DUNCAN FP. KENNER. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Gay, M, C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Messrs. Gay and Kenner, it should be borne in mind,are among the largest 
and wealthiest sugar planters in the United States. Mr. Gavis re-elected tothe 
next Congress from the districtformerly represented by Kellogg. He has large 

as a sugar planter, manufacturer, and refiner, and at the present time 

the owner of a number of | plantations. Mr. Kenner, president of the 

Sugar Planters’ Association, is actively engaged in promoting the sugar indus- 

= pee emg eee have, it will be seen, put themselves upon record as to 

es: for the place he now holds. If any further expert evidence is 

req itcan be found on every hand, particularly among sugar engineers, 
chemists, and sugar experts generally, 

MR, CHARLES G. JOHNSEN’S STATEMENT. 

The eminent sugar engineer and successful inventor, Mr. Charles G. Johnsen, 
of New Orleans, wrote under date of March 16, 1836,to Hon. WiLL1Am H. Hatcs, 
chairman of the House Comittee of Agriculture, as follows: 
dasieeey a tay ela tatae cage inteticy; onthe conta, eee toes Tae 

very of any value sagar ; on contrary, muc rm 
been done by the misleadir.g statements of the burean. 

“The Government a hol to educate Professor Wiley as 
Sp and er. Itisasoft 


sugar-m, for Wiley. 
= solution of the future of the sugar industry does not rest, in the remot- 
es: degree, with the Buvgau of Agriculture. 


“CHAS. G. JOHNSEN.” 
wrote to General Krxe, Representative in Congress for the 
Rest eight years from the fifth Louisians district, calling his attention to the 
ee er cen, which chomd on bows: 
“I most heartily agree with all you say as to Professor Wiley’s unfitness to 


| 














superintend, or even assist in superintending, the proposed Government sugar- 
making experiments in our State. You are quite right in saying that the Gov- 
ernment has spent many thousand dollars in attempting to educate Professor 
Wiley as an engineer and sugar-maker, and Hon. Duncan F. Kenner, president 
of the Sugar Planters’ Association, makes the same statement to me in his let- 
ter of the 15th ultimo. 

“ You are quite right, also, I am convinced, in stating that there are plenty of 
competent engineers and sugar-makers in Louisiana whose services can be ob- 
tained by the Government to conduct tne diffusion experiments whenever 
needed. 

“Western Senators and Representatives have, I am informed, expressed a de- 
termination to oppose all further appropriations forsugar experiments to becon- 
ducted by Professor Wiley in their section; and at least two members of our 
delegation are strongiy inclined the same way. 

“A well-known Kansas engineer and chemist, Professor Swenson, has accord- 
ingly been selected, as I learn, to take charge of the proposed sorghum-sugar 
experiments in that State 

* A similar arrangement should be made for the experiments upon the tropi- 
cal sugar-cane of Louisiana, 

‘**I have no personal choice in this respect, but am endeavoring to ret the Sugar 
Planters’ Association, through their president, to nominate a suitable person for 
appointment. 

“Very respectfully, 
“J. FLOYD KING,” 


As Mr. Kenner was quoted in the above, General K rye sent him a copy, where- 
upon the following correspondence ensued (see ConGressiona!, Recorp, June 
20, 1886): 

“New On.Leans, April 19, 1886. 


“Dear Sim: Your letter of 16th of April, including your correspondence with 
Mr. Charles G. Johnsen, has been received. I have to thank you for your kind 
attention in sending it to me. I was not at all prepared for anything of the 
kind. Your reply is perfectly unanswerable, and if it meets your entire ap- 
proval, I will have it read to the Sugar Planters’ Association at their next meet- 
ing. Several of our members are making constant efforts to find some one who 
will suit the purpose as an experienced chemist to assume the management of 
the diffusion apparatus, but so far without success. 

* Yours, truly, 
“Dp. F. KENNER, 
“Tion, J. Froyp Kine, 
* Washington.” 


It isa well known fact that the authors of the above letters differ widely in 
many matters-—in State politics and other things 
condemnation of Chief Chemist Wiley. 

Itshould, moreover, be borne in mind that Mr. Johnson's terrible arraignment 
of Wiley before the House Committee on Agriculture was mentioned in the 
Times-Democrat dispatches the day it was made, and afterward criticised and 
indorsed by a member of the Louisiana delegation in Congress, and transmitted 
to the president of the Sugar Planters’ Association, and by him again indorsed 
and ordered to be read at the May meeting of the association, and by resolution, 
unanimously adopted, ordered to be ‘‘ printed for the benefit of members not 
present to-night,” and not one word was attered at the meeting, or since, in de- 
fense of Wiley. 

And so, in Senate debate of 10th of June last, on the agricultural appropriation 
bill, Wiley was again denounced, but no one said a solitary word in his defense. 
Senators widely differed in other matters, but there was no difference as to Wiley. No 
one to say a good word for him—not one! 


but they all agree in utter 


OTTAWA, 


A CRIME AGAINST THE UNITED STATES, 

The Fort Scott correspondent of The Times-Democrat gives, in his 
report published in that paper on the 29th of December last, this ac- 
count of an act committed by this man Wiley, which I think should be 
investigated with a view to a criminal prosecution, and have so stated 
to the proper authorities: 


As to the addition of quick lime and of slaked lime by the thousands of pounds 
to the limited water supply, it would seem to be either the result of stupidity or 
something far worse. It was currently reported at the time that when Mr. 
Deming remonstrated with Professor Wiley, who directed this lime to be added 
in such quantity, and stated that it wouid interfere with the experiments which 
Professor Swenson desired to try,that Professor Wiley retorted, ** D—n Swen- 
son’s experiments |” and when it was represented to him that the safety of the 
boilers would be endangered by the use of this lime water, that he exclaimed, 
“‘D—n the boilers!’ If this statement is not true, it behooves Professor Wiley 
speedily to contradict it. If it is true, his course in the matter was clearly crim- 
inal and not the result of ignorance or stupidity. But he states that this lime 
was added on account of the bad condition of the water. Why, then,was it not 
added at least a month earlier and during the hot weather? He also states that 
the water was not alkaline, apparently forgetting how during the experiments 
with the Potter evaporator everybody exclaimed that there wasin each experi- 
ment evidence of an excess of lime, for the presence of which nobody could ac- 
count, as it was only the next day that Mr. Deming informed Professor Swen- 
son of what he had done to the water supply, against his own judgment and at 
Professor Wiley’s positive command. 

Why did Professor Wiley have this mass ot lime (sufficient to have made lime 
water of at least ten times the supply of water) directly before the supply-pipe 
which supplied the pump for the mill, and directly under the discharge of the 
sluice-box of the steam pump, so that every gallon of water for the works could 
only be obtained after it had been saturated by pasaage through a mass of quick- 
lime? Should he be disposed to insist that it was harmiess, [ need but cite the 
testimony of everybody at Fort Scott competent to form an opinion that this 
addition of lime rendered, for the time being at least, all experiments useless, 
and I mention Professor Swenson, Dr. Collier, Mr. Kirchoff, and others. 

The beneficial! effects of this lime from a sanitary standpoint, as claimed by 
Professor Wiley, were secured by the addition of “so small a proportion of 
lime!" Professor Wiley had better consult some elementary text-book on 
chemistry and find how much water this lime he added would saturate. He is 
absolutely alone in his pretended belief that what he did was not, as Prefessor 
Swenson at least believes it was, intended toabsolutely frustrate the possibility 
of success by anybody else after his own lamentable failure. 


In the same letter with the above may be found the following state- 
ment: 


WILEY THE SOLE CAUSE OF THE FAILURE AT FORT SCOTT: 


“Professor Wiley gives unqualified approval to the machinery, excepting 
only the cane-cutters, which, however, after slight changes, so satisfactorily per- 
formed their work that he was willing to permit, if, indeed, he did not direct, 
that a large card should be placed near them announcing that they were ‘de- 


rag H. W. Wiley and built by the Pusey & Jones Company, Wilming- 
ton, y 
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“Dr. Collier's repeated statements while here were that no sorghum crop 
ever grown was 
RICHER IN SUCROSE 
than that grown at Fort Scott had been at some Geeéueee season, and be- 
fore it was practically destroyed by the frost. He based decided ne 
upon an analysis of an average sample of cane brought in from the Au- 
gust 30, the juice from which contained 13.25 per cent. of sucrose; upon another 
sample which, by his request, was analyzed by Professor Swenson October 15 
from cane planted the 20th of July,and which had oomaes the frosts of the 28th 
of September. This sample gave a juice containi .07 per cent. of sucrose 
and had a coefficient of purity of 81°, but a load delivered Fre evidence of 
having been as good or better t these average samples, and Professor Wiley 
will hardly deny their superiority to even the Lo cane he worked, not 
only in Content of sugar, ut in coefficient of purity, ‘ 


FACTS ABOUT PROFESSOR WILEY’S PROCESS. 


“The average results for the entireseason show that by Professor vary dif- 
fusion which, owing to the very high tem re at which it was conducted 
would better be termed decoction—he lost by inversion exactly 16.33 per cent. of 
the sucrose present in the mill juice,and asthe glucose formed by this inver- 
sion would —s its own weight of sugar from crystallization it is plain that by 
his diffusion process Professor Wiley lost exactly one-third of all the sugar 
present inthe cane; and as this is the amount of loss by the roller miil, itisclear 
that hls process lost all the s which it was to recover these ex- 
periments in diffusion. But this is not all. By his process of m he 
added upon the average for the season over 53 gallons of water to every 100 er 
lons of juice, so that the amount of water to be evaporated was nearly doubled. 
Now, is this all? By Ais ‘carbonatation’ Professor Wiley destro over 28 per 
cent. of the glucose, converting it into a black and bitter uct, which de- 
stroyed the molasses or rendered it unfit for use.’’ 


IN CONFIRMATION OF THE TIMES-DEMOCRAT’S STATEMENT 
of these facts the representative of the Louisiana Sugar Exchange at 
Fort Scott certifies in his report, a in the oe of Septem- 
ber 17, that the machinery provided by Congress for Wiley to experi- 
ment was all that could be desired. His report closes in these words: 
Take it all in all, this sugar-house, if not the largest, is surely the most con- 


venient of and decidedly the most perfected yet erected or in existence within 
the United States. RB sEIG 


Mr. E. W. Deming, the engineer in charge of the Government ma- 
chinery, certifies to the efficiency of American machinery built by The 
Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, Del., in these words: 

The cutters and diffusers are meeting all cngomiations:. the former furnishing 
a constant supply of chipped cane, while the leave scarcely a trace of 
sweet in exhausted chips or waste water. 

Regarding the Sangerhuysen, Germany, machinery, Mr. Engineer 
Deming makes this report: 

The carbonic-acid pump, a huge affair of German manufacture, failed aoe 
the necessary volume of gas for rapid carbonatation, reducing the work of the 
factory one-half, or to the use of one cutter. 

According to all accounts this ‘‘ huge German pump,’’ purchased by 
Wiley of a member of his coterie, and forced upon the Government at 
a cost of some $3,000, was finally thrown aside and a little American 
pump, built in New York, and which cost less than the freight on the 
German pump across the Atlantic, was substituted, after which there 
was no trouble. All accounts agree that the triumph of American ma- 
chinery was complete. 

The sugar expert employed at Fort Scott by the Saint Louis Globe- 
Democrat makes his report upon the machinery after the German cane- 
cutters and huge carbonatation pump had been t/zrcwn aside and an 
American pump and cutters substituted, in these words: 

As to the character, quality, and working of the 
is but one verdict, to wit, that it is perfect and gives 
tainty of clock-work. course it is not clai but that experience may i 
an slight improvements, but that the of mechanical ples in 

ts construction has been skillfully done no one denies. In 
been Cieeted to anapeien Wine’ Sater = cane has been prod 
int there is absolute unanimity of SS 
“ave knowledge of the subject and who i 
gentleman who is widely known declared that he 
country had ever grown cane in sucrose than 
drawn into Fort Scott every day for a month past. 

It is thus shown beyond all question that this man Wiley has stag- 
nated our whole sugar ind during the period that he has had con- 
trol of the chemical division of the Department of Agriculture—since 
1882 in fact. 

With the best machinery in the world and an abundance of sorghum 
cane, as rich in sugar as any ever grown, he failed all the sea- 
son to make as much sugar at Fort Scott last season as have been 
obtained by an old roller mill of the last century. The first 2,000 tons 
of cane, containi Stee S a million pounds of available 

gar, was an e juice extracted, spoiled, and poured into 

: ee ee ee Serene we 
made 


perimental works at Fort Scott last season contained, and would have 
yielded, if worked at the proper time and in the proper manner— 


From 100 to 150 ds of available sugar. 
Peenn 6 t0 ib anions of malian. 


N -five analyses made by Professor Stubbs of sorghum juic 
the Experiment station during the past season weno oue- 
cessful and conclusive in proving that sorghum will be a valuable ad. 
junct to tropical cane sugar manufactured in the Gulf States; as by its 

and sugar making qualities it will enable our planters 

a the manufacturing season to six monthsor so. And yet this 

man Wiley, with all these advantages, failed to take off the crop at 

Fort Scott. Indeed, he failed, for weeks after the machinery was all 

put in working order, to make any sugar whatever, and it was not 

until he left the works in charge of Assistant Chemist Swenson while 
he went on a few days’ trip to Washington, that any was made. 

A United States Senator [Mr. PLums{ certifies in writing that Wiley 
desired to make the Government experiments fail last year, and I be- 
lieve he is correct. , 

Hon. John S. Williams, Third Auditor of the Treasury, who was 
_ of the Indiana State Agricultural College, and had this man 

iley under him for awhile as professor of chemistry, assured me that 
he is utterly unfit for the position he now holds; and his 


testi i 
fally in accord with that of all who have knowledge of the man’ 


© man. 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE, 

T! ,; fluence that the English, German, and French sugar interests 
are secretly omen our affairs has not received the attention 
that it should. I , it has scarcely been recognized. The strange 
obstacles thrown by unseen hands, as it were, in the way of the develop- 
ment of our sugar industry, after all the efforts made and money appro- 
— to promote it, is of the utmost importance, though the facts 

ve strangely escaped attention. 

Nearly one-third of the sugar product of the world is grown and 
manufactured in the British possessions, and we do not fully realize 
that the English sugar interest is, of all others, the most intense in its 
hostility toward American competition. The British colonial sugar 
growers and the Refiners in England are equally hostile to our sugar 
interests. ; 

In my speech of the 6th of May last I showed that the exports of 
British East India sugar was increased from 41,000,000 pounds in 1879 
to 200,000,000 in 1884, the last year named being an increase of 159,- 
000,000 pounds in four years. Every pound of this sugar, it should be 
borne in mind, is the product of British East India slave labor. 

It is estimated that there are 150,000 square miles of undeveloped 
British East Indian sugar, wheat, cotton, and rice lands yet to be put 
under cultivation, = pee of two hundred million British East 
India cooley slaves available for working them, and putting their prod- 
ucts upon the markets of the world in competition with the free-labor 
products of the United States. 

According to the board of trade reports to the English Parliament 

entire sugar product of the world amounts to something over 
Of this amount 1,800,000 tons of cane sugar 
itish possessions of Asia, Africa, 


About 2,200,000 tons of beet-root sugar is contributed to the world's 
supply by Germany, France, and other European countries; while 
2,000,000 tons of tropical cane sugar comes from other countries, not 
directly antagonistic to the United States. 

In other words, our English competitors are supplying the markets 
of the world, including our own, with about 1,800,000 tons of tropical 
cane sugar annually; while other European countries are contributing 
some 2,200,000 tons of beet-root sugar, making an aggregate European 
sugar-producing interest of 4,000,000 tons per year that is hostile to 
any development ofthe sugar industry of the United States. 

This immense European sugar interest, representing two-thirds of 
the world’s entire production, makes no secret of its hostility towards 
eS ce Sa we ont. 

When I read of the unsuccessful efforts made by agents of English 
sugar refiners in Parliament to obtain legislation adverse to the sugar 
interests of the United States, I at once perceived that an effort would 
be made to obtain and by indirection in Washington what they 

in London; the object being to stagnate the 

nited States, it mattered not whether it was 

English Parliament or by secret intrigue in 

made by Congress during the past six years 

to promote our sugar industry has been strangely throttled by some 


t of Agriculture, a mere depart- 

: eae vealed during a 7” _— 
everything relating to sugar industry, ev 

changes in the sugar tariff, and having 

sugar-making experiments, has every 

serve secretly these foreign sugar interests which are 

ing ours; and I say here and now that 

ities wonderfully well. I do 

I do not know, but I do say that he 

agent of these foreign sugar inter- 

I am not indulging in conjecture 
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iu this matter, but have substantial proof; and ask the attention of 
the House and of the country to what I have tosay. I charge— 

First. That this man Wiley has wantonly and extravagantly spent 
the money appropriated for the department as already most fully 
shown. 

Second. That he is, in my judgment, in the employ of French and 
German beet-root sugar manufacturers and sugar-machine builders, and 
London refiners, whose sole object is to stagnate all efforts of the Gov- 
ernment to aid in developing our cane-sugar industry by the introduc- 
tion of the diffusion process which seems to me to be the only hope of 
our sugar planters and which it seems certain will, if the work is put 
in competent hands, enable them to compete with the bounty-fed beet- 
root sugar of Europe, and cooly-slave labor tropical-cane products of 
Cuba and British colonies. 

That he is working in European sugar interests and against our own 
his every official and unofficial act since 1882 shows. 


WILEY’S TRIP TO ECROPF—MORE FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 


It has been stated that Wiley’s trip through England, France, Ger- 
many, and Spain at Government expense, in the fall and winter of 
1885~’86, was made by request of the Louisiana Sugar-Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. But I take this occasion to pronounce the statement unquali- 
fiedly false. No such request was ever made. 

After Wiley had gone to Europe in November, 1885, Hon. Duncan 
F. Kenner, president of the Sugar-Planters’ Association, addressed a 
letter to Commissioner Colman through Mr. Colcock, secretary of the 
Louisiana Sugar Exchange, merely suggesting that Wiley be instructed, 
since he was already in Europe, that, inasmuch as Louisiana was not 
at all interested in beet-root-sugar production, he should direct his at- 
tention to the cane-sugar-diffusion experiments inSouthern Spain. Mr. 
Kenner’s suggestions were embodied in Commissioner Colman’s in- 
structions to Wiley, and forwarded to him in Paris. 

It is important to know how he obeyed them. Instead of going di- 
rect to Spain as instructed, he reports at once to the British sugar 
refiners, and they find in him a willing tool for the accomplishment of 
their ends against the sugar manufacturers of this country. The 
British sugar refiners had sent a committee to this country to recom- 
mend to our Government a revision of the United States regulations 
concerning drawback, in accordance with their wishes and based on their 
calculations, but this English deputation had been very properly snubbed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and had returned unsuccessful. They 
were quick to see, however, in the person of Mr. Wiley, a man whom 
they could use for the accomplishment of their purpose, and judged 
rightly that the official relation he held to the Government would give 
weight to his presentation of their cause. ~ 

In the following extract from a speech made by the chemist of the 
Agricuitural Department at the annual meeting of the National Sugar 
Grewers’ Association, held at Saint Louis February 5, 1886, he unwit- 
tingly boasts of his action and presents as a finality certain statements 
relating to drawback—a subject concerning which he has not a single 
qualification to judge independently —which are, word for word, the ar- 
guments of British sugar refiners aimed at the industries of this coun- 


try and which have no foundation in fact as applied to American man- 
ufacturers: 


Professor WiLry. Mr. President and gentlemen of the convention: The idea, 
I suppose, which will be the theme of this address might be termed “recent 
impr. vements in the manufacture of sugar with special reference to their ap- 
plication to sugar-cane and sorghum,” and connected with this an incidental ac- 
count of the observations made during the investigations of these improvements 
in Europe ot my recent visit. 

On my arrival in London I at once addressed letters to the chief sugar refiners 
of Europe, inclosing my card and note of instructions which I received, and 

the privilege of visiting their factories for the purpose of consulting 
with m in reference to these matters. Every one to whom I addressed this 
note responded at once and very courteously, and not only accorded the privi- 
lege but offered every aid in their power to help me in the investigation. While 
awaiting those replies in London, I busied myself in visiting the refiners of the 
city, and in poke acquaintance of the men there who are, you may say, 
the sugar kings of England—those who are most interested in the development 
of the refininginterests of that country. I found that there was quite a feeling 
cae Sa men inregard to the policy of our own Government which prom- 
ises a drawback for exporting sugar, which is really more than the duty which 
the raw sugar from which it been made has paid. In other words the grant- 
a a bounty on exportation, which is contrary to the spirit of our institu- 

ns. 

Of course the object of the Treasury regulation, made some years ago, under 
which this bounty is was not to give a bounty, but simply to allow a re- 
bate upon the expo sugar of the amount of duty which had been paid, but, 
unfortunately, as I think, commission which was oat in 1883 for the 
purpose of determining what this drawback should be listened more to the ar- 
guments of American refiners than to the interests of our com. .try, and the result 
of their report seems to have been extremely unfavorable to foreign refiners. 
Now, I do not believe thatthe people of this country are willing to help contrib- 
ute to England. It seems as if the whole world is determined 
that E shall pay nething for her sugar; for the whole world is buyin 
this sugar to-day presenting it to the Amn of England. A most m od 
maous act, perhaps, but one we can not afford. The bounty that is paid by the 
United States of America on exported -— has swelled the exportations of fine 
sugar from almost nothing to nearly 150,000 tons annually,and the quantity 
which is exported is nuny re on found in aay - = ndon 
American were seiling at a lower price than that for w' e English 
refiners pies rnd 


raw sugarand refine it. The factis that they i 
of about three-tenths of one cent a en ee 


more than the amount of duty that 
paid upon the raw sugar from w it is ‘ 


made. Y good 5 
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This most audacious speech is a fair sample of Wiley. He is con- 
stantly promoting and advocating foreign interests and stagnating our 
own in any way in his power. In his address before the Washington 
Chemical Society, at the Columbian University in this city, on the 9th 
of December last, he went out of his way to sneer at portions of 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE, 


in which the promotion of our own home industries are reconamended ; 
made ironical allusions to ‘‘tariff-tortured citizens of New York,’’ and in 
terms of contempt referred to President Cleveland and his Cabinet as 
‘* certain wise political economists’’ who had gone astray. ; 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. HAtTcH] assures us that there is an 
‘‘understanding’’ that Wiley will have nothing to do with the sugar 
expeAments hereafter; that ‘‘the Commissioner of Agriculture has so 
stated to more than one member of the Committee on Agriculture, both 
in the House and Senate; and it was stated in conference, when pressed 


by the Senate to agree to the terms of this amendment, that lhe present 


chemist (Wiley) who had charge last season would not have it this season.”’ 

What an extraordinary confession is this from the member from Mis- 
souri in behalf of the present Commissioner of Agriculture! The chief 
chemist, who will have sole control of this appropriation, is so no- 
toriously and confessedly corrupt and incompetenf that the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture is compelled to confess judgment in his behalf in 
advance, and promise that he shall have nothing to do with the ex- 
penditure of the appropriation as a condition precedent to our voting 
for it! Would it not be better for the Commissioner to discharge his 
incompetent and corrupt chemist and appoint an honest and competent 
man? 

We appropriated $111,500 for the chemical division last session on 
the same condition, and the Commissioner’s promise was broken and 
falsified by his own subsequent action, and the bulk of the money 
squandered. Iam opposed to appropriating more money on such terms, 
Some provision should be made for dividing the amount appropriated 
among the three existing sugar experiment stations at Kenner, La., 
Fort Scott, Kans., and Rio Grande, N. J.—an equal sum to each—the 
experiments to be conducted ‘‘independently of the Department of 
Agriculture as at present organized,’’ as recommended by the late Pro- 
fessor Silliman, in his letter to Mr. Hewitt, which I have already placed 
before the FHouse. 

These three stations are already equipped and in charge of compe- 
tent sugar experts. They will need very little new machinery in addi- 
tion to that which we provided for last session. I wili favor the appro- 
propriation of $50,000 in the pending bill, provided it is divided equally 
among the three existing stations and ‘‘independently of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as at present organized.”’ 


Consolidation of Naval Bureaus. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. CHARLES B. LORE, 
OF DELAWARE, 
Iy THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 3, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7635) to consolidate certain bureaus 
of the Department of the Navy, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LORE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since my remarks of January 8 on this subject, 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs [Mr. HERBERT] has 
given additional reasons for the passage of the bill. 
them: 

First. He lays much stress on the fact that ‘‘ set after set of boilers 
were constructed when there was either no use for them or long before 
there was any need of them.’’ He appends to his remarks a table of 
United States vessels for which boilers were so constructed, and sin- 
gles out the new vessel New York as a typical instance of the whole 
class. 

If the chairman means us to infer that these errors and abuses grew 
out of a want of harmony between the Bureaus of Steam Engineering 
and Construction and Repairs, and would be corrected by the consoli- 
dation of these bureaus as proposed in this bill, all I have to say is his 
premises are as false historically as his conclusions are unjust and in- 
conclusive. 

I now submit to the candid mind his table, and give a short history 
of each case, which demonstrates that in every instance the order ema- 
nated directly from the Secretary of the Navy, so that the result possi- 
bly would have been the same if there had been a consolidation of bu- 
reaus as now proposed, aggravated perhaps by the interposition of ane 
other intermediary to make confusion worse confounded. 


Let us consider 
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Sut let us examine the table on history: 


A list of boilers for various ships, with dates of building and erection on 
board ship, furnished by the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
with the intent to show want of harmony between the Bureaus of Steam~- 
Engineering and of Construction and Repairs. 





| 
Boilers built Reference to 


Name of ship. | or building. | When put in ship. aenaeems 


















} 
| 
Amn cccecscceseseoceessesvece | 1876, 1877, 1879. Recent y......-0++e-e0e0e+] Note 2. 
ee oo} 1376, 1827..coccees | Not yet...... | Note 9. 
Frank lin..... 0000+ wee] IBTT ececereoccsecees| NOC YOb..0.000- -.| Note 9. 
Hartford........... ode EET veactpancepensen 1880, 1881 ...... «| Note 3, 
Juniata........... ep idan daniennasenie 1881, 1882....... ..| Note 4. 
Lancaster ....... coe] 1875, 1876.....0000 1880, 1881....... . Note 5. 
Monadnock.... -+| 1875, 1876, 1879..| Not yet.....ccccersssre| Note 2. 
BE, OEE cecswisvinemese «>| 1883, 1884......0. Ship not launched...) Note 7. 
RIE ccacgnetsaresceien 7) Sees: 68 Ue DCE 
Puritan.. ssssessersessesseeseees| 1876, 1877, 1879.1 Recently... ..| Note 2. 
Terror... +-| 1875, 1877, 1879..| Recently... | Note 2. 
RE Bie Tcmmpeccoqusconioel Rta mains ..| Note 9. 
TED, cccrnectvetncninvebises 1881, 1882........ Vessel sold...........-.- | Note 6. 





Norr 1. In the Navy, asin the mercantile marine, the building of new boil- 
ers for a ship is seldom delayed until the ship is laid 7” for repairs. The life of 
a boiler, according to its type and the service to which it is put, is pretty well 
determined, When this period is nearly ended, new boilers are made and are 
ready to be put in at short notice whenever required. 

In the mercantile marine a vessel is usually laid up for but a short time to re- 
ceive new boilers, as the work is pushed as rapidly as possible in order to avoid 
having capital lying idle. In the Navy, on the contrary, the repairs on ships 
are often delayed to suit the money available for the purpose, and, consequently, 
boilers made for a given ship are sometimes unavoidably kept for several years 
to await other repairs to the ship, and are frequently put into sister ships where 
they may be more needed. 

Nore 2. The boilers of the Amphitrite were contracted for May 12,1875; those 
for the Terror on April 14, 1875; those for the Monadnock on April 13, 1875; 
those for the Puritan on September 5,1876. The contracts for the engines of 

lhese ships were originally made early in 1877, but were subsequently annulled 
on account of failure of appropriation to complete the work. Money has been 
recently appropriated for this purpose, and the ships are now being completed. 

The reason for making the contracts for the boilers while the hulls were still 
in an incomplete state is shown in the annual report of the Engineer-in-Chief 
for 1876 (see Report of the Secretary of the Navy for 1876, page 250): “In my last 
report I had the honor to call your attention to the necessity of erecting engines 
on board the twin screw double-turreted monitors Amphitrite, Terror, and 
Monadnock. In this respect nothing bas been done except to place under con- 
tract the boilers for these vesscls as previously reported, that they might be 
-laced in the holds of the vessels prior to putting on the iron decks, ,and 

»lates, a necessity arising from there being no permanent openings in the decks 
Ce enough to admit them into the holds of the vessels after the completion 
of the latter, then under contract by the Bureau of Construction.” 

The difference betwcen interfering with the arrangements of an armored deck 
and removing part of a wooden one for the introduction of boilers into a ship 
wd be illustrated by the case of the British ram Polyphemus. This vessel had 
boilers which on trial proved vo be failures. It was determined to remove them 
and put in others of a different type. It was found more convenient to put the 
ship in dock, take out a portion of her bottom plating and frames, and take out 
the old boilers and put in the new ones through the opening so formed, rather 
than remove a portion of the iron-armored deck. 

Norse 3, The Hartford was laid upfor repairs in 1869 and new boilers were put 
in. She then served for two cruises, one on the Asiatic station and one on the 
North Atlantic. Towards the end of the latter cruise, when new boilers would 
be probably necded, a new set was built, being completed in 1877. Theold boil- 
crs on thorough examination proved to be fit for another cruise with slight re- 
pairs, and weré retained in the ship until the end of her next cruise as flag-ship 
of the — Atlantic station, The new boilers were put in in 1880 and are still 
in the ship. 

Nore 4, The Juniata returned from a foreign station in 1876. The hull was 
examined and found fit for repair. New boilers were built and k in readi- 
ness to put in whenever the repairs of the hull should be in a sufficiently ad- 
vanced state. More important work prevented the repairing of the hull until 
1879, when work was commenced on her at League Island navy-yard. The re- 
sourees of this yard being small, the work progressed but slowly, and it was 
not until 1881 that the boilers could be put in. 

Norr5. The Lancaster was in continuous commission on a foreign station 
from 1870 to 1876. Boilers were contracted for in 1875 in a of her re- 
turn, as the old boilers were known to be totally unfit for an r cruise. The 
repairs to the hull could not be made until 1879 and were not far enough ad- 
vanced to receive the boilers until 1880. Had any emergeéncy required the serv- 
ices of this ship during mt eee that she was up, the substitution of new 
boilers for the old ones could have been speedily done and the ship put in readi- 
ness for active service. 

Nore 6, In 1881 material was procured for the construction of boilers for the 
‘Tusearora, but as doubts were entertained as to the condition of the hull the 
building of the boilers was delayed until a thorough examination of the ship 
was made, The hull was condemned as unfit for repair and was sold. The 
boiler material, which is of the best quality, remainson 
into the next boilers required. 

Nore 7. The New York has never been launched. She, in common with 
others of her class, was commenced near the end of the late war. The build- 
tug of the engines was commenced about simul: with the papeing of 
the hull, The engines built by contract were comp in a short time, but 
the work on the hull was stopped at the end of the war. It was decided by the 
s to resume work on the ship in 1882, and boilers were built in 
ence to that order. The work on hull was again for lack of 
funds. Of these six boilers four are about to be put into Kearsarge, and 
the = two are available for the first of suveral ships which will soon need 
new boilers. 

This class of boiler was designed to be interchangeable for a 
fn the toupoot sentence Secretary a the are. bie 

n the ive avy. 

Note 8 The Omaha served continuously on the South Pacific station from 
1872 to 1877.. New boilers were built for her in the latter in 
of the new boilers was delayed until repairs to the were ad- 
vanced, in 1883. The boilers were, however, ready to be put in at short notice 
in case the ship was at any time required for active service. 


number 
detailed 
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Norte 9. In 1876 it was decided by the Secretary of the Navy to use the 
Colorado, Franklin, and Wabash for receiving-ships, lostend of the ola nes 
which had previously been used for that purpose, and to keep them, as far as 

ible, in readiness for sea service at short notice. This policy is mentioned 
n the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 1876, page 105. 

In pursuance of the policy of the Department to have the ships employed on 
the recruiting stations in condition for sea service as near as possible, the steam 
frigates Colorado snd Wabash are now in commission as receiving-ships at New 
York and Boston; the Franklin, on her way home from Europe, has been or- 
dered to Norfolk, and the Wyoming is fitting out at Washington.’ These ships 
omennee S er class, —_ although not of modern type, might be em- 
ploy great advantage in any emergency arising near our c 
carry formidable batteries and have sens power. 2 a 

Soon after this work was begun on new boilers for these ships. The boilers 
after completion, were kept ready for use when occasion required. Thé Colo- 
rado having been subsequently sold, her boilers were otherwise disposed of; 
two having been turned over to the Bureau of Yards and Docks for use in con. 
nection with the dry-dock pumping-engines at the New York navy-yard, and 
the others put into the Wyoming. Four out of the five Wabash boilers have 
been put into the Richmond, and one is on hand in good condition. , 

The Franklin's boilers are still on hand in good condition, 

Nore 10. Within the last two years new boilers have been built for the Alli- 


ance and the Sw six for the former and eight for the latter, to take the place 
ot similar boilers which were worn out. 


¢ Bureau of Steam Engineering determined to make an experiment onthe 
former ship with a system of forced draught, which the officers of the bureau 
constienel to be far superior to anything which had been previously attempted 
in that line. Accordingly,only four out of the six boilers were put in, thus 
allowing 27 tons more coal to be carried, and increasing her cruising endurance 
by about 18 Po cent.,at the same time lightening the ship about 10 tons. 
Upon trial the ship easily reached her former speed and power, and proved 
the expectations of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

_The same system is now being applied to the Swatara, six only out of the 
eight boilers being put in. There are thus four boilers, two from the Alliance 
and two from the Swatara, reserved for use in some other ship; there being 
enough to reboiler a ship of the Alliance class. These boilers are interchange- 
able for this class of ship. 

The fact of these boilers being on hand is the result of the success- 
ful experiments in forced draught. 


Nore 11. The boilers mentioned in these notes, as well asall other boilers built 
from time to time, have been noted by the Engineer-in-Chief in his annual re- 
ports, stating for what 4 they were intended. The Bureauof Steam Engin- 
eering is the only bureau in the Navy Department which reports its expendi- 
tures in detail, showing the amount expended on each ship. 

These boilers were all built by the orders of the respective Secreta- 
ries of the Navy, transmitted in the usual manner to the Engineer-in- 
Chief. 

If there have been any mistakes as to the time or manner of building 
the same, or in the uses made of them, they were purely mistakes of 
administration, emanating directly from the Secretary of the Navy, and 
for which the Bureau of Steam Engineering was in nowise responsible. 

I submit that in the light of the history of these cases given above 
it is disingenuous to make a scapegoat of the two bureaus named, when 
the fault (if fault there was) lay directly at the door of the Secretary 
himself in each case. It adds no force tothe argument in favor of the 
proposed measure, and is an unjust perversion of history. 

Second. But it is urged the late Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Chandler, 
recommended such a change, that the present Secretary and the Admiral 
of the Navy are now in favor of this measure. In the absence of con- 
vincing reasons, this is a singular argument to influence an American 
Congress and would savor much of Bismarckian intolerance and execu- 
tive dictation to legislative power were it offered in sincerity. It is 
surely unnecessary to answer such » proposition in our well-adjusted 
and well-balanced constitutional Government. The interests of the 
people are paramount to the wishes of any and all their servants. Tho 
only question is, what is their best interest in this behalf. 

The last argument, if it were possible to dignify the suggestion by 
such a misnomer, was the attezapt of the chairman to influence this 
House by the extract from Jeiters to Mr. Hewitt that this bill was an- 
tagonized by “‘a very powerful and influential body of naval officers and 
their friends, strong enough to hold the halance of power in any case of 
important action in either House or Senate.”’ I am at a loss to charac- 
terize this statement. Piles 2! 

It is an appeal to prejudice, an attempt to bias legislation by matters 
which have no relevancy to the merits of the bill and savor little of 
statesmanship. Indeed, it is a confession of weakness in the bill itself. 
If it refers to the staff officers of the Navy, it is an unwarranted attack 
upon that large and most efficient of our Navy, and tends to en- 
courage the assumed su: ty of the line officers, which has been so 
offensively and persistently demanded and enforced by the line against 
the staff ever since science and steam have made the epauletted quar- 
ter-deck a ually diminishing power. 

The which is the civil and labor element of our naval personnel, 
is drawn largely from civil life, and annually infuses into the Navy new 
elements of strength, and has been the t factor in revolutionizing 
naval im and naval warfare, and lifting our naval corps out 0! 
the rat of red tape, hereditary traditions and exclusiveness, and plac- 

and in full accord with our 
national life and institutions. In aword, it has popularized the Navy. 

should no in the insane and aristocratic jealousy of 
against the staff, which was expressed Be Or 

tly inspired editorial of the Washington Post of February 14 last, 
branded the Corps of as the ‘engine drivers of the 
that ustice is done to both staff and line, 


and their relative positions determined not by artificial lines and tra- 


: 
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ditions, but by real merit and the best interests of this arm of our na-| In artillery the smooth-bore gun has given place to the rifled cannon, 
tional service. and the range of shot increased from a few hundred yards to ten and 


The line and staff are both essential elements of our naval organiza- | twelve miles, while the dynamite air gun, torpedoes, and other kindred 
tion. The harmonious blending of the two will insure the highest pos- | devices are making naval warfare the embodiment of earth’s mysterious 
sible success. Theglory of naval warfare will, in the future as in the | subterranean forces. a ile dia a a 
past, gather about the brow of commanding line oflicers whose sole word In this evolution the men most farailiar with these forces, who —_ 
moves the personnel and machinery of the floating leviathan ashe proudly | studied their limitations and conditions, must inevitably come to the 
treads the quarter-deck, and at whose feet the trophies of victory will | front. oo a 
ever be laid, while the toilers of the staff, whose ski!l and science ren- To-day the question is not so much who shall command the vessel 
der the triumph a possibility, will labor obscurely in the superheated | when made as whe can best solve the problem involved in this transi- 
bowels of his steam-girt home. The applause of a grateful country | tion from wood to iron, from sail to steam, who shall best fashion the 
will be lavished on the one, while the other will only be rewarded by | infernal machine. Since the duel between the Monitor and Merri- 
the consciousness of work well done. mac this transition has made rapid progress. In an able article on 

I therefore envy not the defender of this bill who is driven to such | ‘‘The Navies of the Continent,’’ in Harper's Magazine for January, 
strait that he must invoke this jealousy in the Navy as ground for the | 1887, by the great English naval authority, Sir Edward J. Reed, the 
innovation. problem which the naval powers of Europe have for twenty years been 

That the plan of reorganization will lead to economy is speculative. | seeking to solve is stated to be *‘ the effort to reduce the weight of the 
It starts with increased machinery and costs, and the friction of new | hulls of ships (apart from armor) by the extended use first of iron and 
methods and appliances will soon rub out all hope of a saving to the | afterwards of steel, and to apply the saving of weight thus effected 
Government. Experience and common sense teach that increase in | to the development of engine-power, speed, and steam endurance.”’ 

nel and machinery tend to extravagance, not economy. In the solution of this problem continental nations have wisely in- 

I have tried to summarize the wew reasons given for the passage of | voked the highest constructive and engineering skill, and have given 
the bill. I submit that they weaken rather than strengthen the posi- | to naval constructors and engineers every stimulus of honor and re- 
tion of its advocates. ward. _ } 

On the other hand, the objections to its passage grow stronger the | We on the contrary by the proposed reorganization strike down the 
more they are considered. two Bureaus of ‘‘Construction”’ and ‘* Steam Engineering (the twin 

At considerable trouble I have had made a diagram of the present Titantic sisters which must nurse us into naval vitality), and make them 
and also one of the proposed organization of the Navy Department, | mere divisions ofa bureau. Further, as if in mockery of wisdom and 
which I here append, and which to my mind demonstrates the unwis- | €xperience, the “board of council’’ created by the proposed bill, who 
dom of the proposed change. * shall determine with the Secretary of the Navy the type ot vessel, model 

Diagram A represents the present eight-bureau system of organiza- of hull, design and power of engine of the new navy, will be composed 
tion. Commencing with the circle, central power, which represents | of the Chiefs of the Bureaus of * Navigation, ‘* Ordnance, ' Mate- 
the Secretary of Navy, each bureau connects directly with its chief, rial, Construction and Repair, and ‘‘Supplies and Accounts, with 
the Secretary, while the length of each arm gives the exact mathemat- three other officers of the Navy to be selected by the Secretary, while 
ical relation or point of expenditure of each bureau to the Secretary the Chiefs of ‘* Construction’ and “*Steam Engineering, the specially 
and to Congress. The unity and harmony of this system is apparent, skilled and competent advisers in such matters, are left out. This is 
and indicates the process of natural growth, under the only sale test, | verily the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet out. Pan 
the crucible of the needs of a gigantic civil war. Think of such a - council with the merchant chief of supplies and 

Diagram B represents the proposed organization, and manifests the | the quill-driving chief of accounts gravely prescribing the type of ship, 
zigzag eccentricity of empiricism. The Jength of each arm here gives hull, engine, with all the details of driving the electrical dynamo, 
the exact relation of each bureau and division to the Secretary and to | Steering, pumping, forced draught, twin propellers, &c., to the skilled, 


eee CL 
LT 


Congress under the proposed reorganization. but unnoticed, constructors and engineers who have no voice save through 
Under the new plan five of the old bureaus are abolished, namely: their hermaphrodite head, the Chief of the Bureau of ‘‘ Materials, Con- 
1. Equipment and Recruiting. struction, and Repairs. 

2. Yards and Docks. The wisdom that could conceive such a plan is only commensurate 
3. Steam Engineering. with the brilliant results that would cover the scheme in practice with 
4. Provisions and Clothing. undying ridicule. 

5. Construction and Repairs. Therefore, in rev:2wing the field, how slender are the grounds urged 


And in their places are created two new burea 

1, Material, construction, and repairs, with two divisions: (1) Con- 
struction and equipment; (2) Steam engineering. 

2. Supplies and accounts, with two divisions: (1) Supplies and pur- 
chases; (2) Audit and accounts. 

The diagrams show that under the present system the expenditure 
of each bureau bears a natural relation to the importance of the in- 
dependent bureau as indicated by the length of each arm, while in 
the proposed system the arms run off in wild extravagance, as though 
seeking to hide their abnormal deformity or veil some hidden and 
unseemly purpose. Indeed, the proposed method can not be formu- 
lated into a geometric figure without disclosing its absurdity. 

This objection, however, deals with the question in its financial rela- 
tion to the Secretary and to Congress. 

There is a more important and unanswerable objection to the pro- 
posed measure. 

Congress has entered with spirit upon the rehabilitation of the Ameri- 
can Navy. The people are demanding a restoration of our naval su- 

and prowess, 

The old wooden ships, typified in the world-famed Constitution, 
whose decks were trodden in gory history by our naval heroes, Paul 
Jones, Hull, Lawrence, Perry, McDonough, and hosts of others, are fast 
passing away, and will soon become only a glorious memory and herit- 
age of our marvelous birth among the nations. 

In modern naval vessels for hulls we have gone down into the bowels 
of the earth for ribs of iron and sheathing of steel to take the place of the 
oak timber and wooden covering once cut from earth’s surface for such 
use. For propelling power the white-winged sail, copied from heaven’s 
winged denizens, is supplanted by scalding steam, borrowed from the 
subterranean forces that, now and then, rock and shake our earth from 
center to circumference. In short, the full-sail wooden ship, ‘‘a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever,’’ is almosta memory, while in its place the 
icen-clad, and iron-ribbed leviathan cleaves the waves, 
vomiting forth smoke and steam from its subaqueous caverns. 


in support of the proposed change. Every reason thus far given is an 
administrative and not organic defect. The remedy is the enforcement 
of existing law. Let defiant subordinates be held to their duty by the 
Secretary of the Navy and the remedy is applied. 

The destruction of the present system and construction of a new 
one on the »asis proposed would be akin in wisdom to the recenstruc- 
tor who took his ship to pieces plank by plank in order to remove the 
barnacles that had fastened on the bottom, and the man who took 
down his house piece by piece and brick by brick in order to get the 
soot out of his chimney, and then when out of the débris a new but 
inferior ship and house were reconstructed other barnacles would fas- 
ten and other soot would accumulate. Scrape off the barnacles ard 
sweep out the accumulated soot by the strong hand of executive power, 
already provided, but leave the grand old system, naturally grown, 
well developed, and crowned with the glory of a magnificent success, 
unmarred in-her symmetry. The systemisgoodenough. Let the ad- 
ministrative hand be strong and firm, and we will have the needed re- 
form. 

The nation looks longingly forthe newnavy. Ournaval constructors 
and engineers are able, trained, and of marked ability. Give them 
merited recognition and reward, and we need not fear competition with 
other maritime powers in the war ships that shall spring from their 
cunning fingers and fertile brains. 

In this there need be no jealousy between the line and staff—each in 
his proper sphere co-operating for the national weal, bending every 
energy to the one end of rehabilitation. 

The unconquerable spirit that prompted Nelson in 1798 at Aboukir 
to say, ‘‘ Before to-morrow I shali have gained a peerage or Westminster 
Abbey,’’ and to signal to his fleet at Trafalgar in 1805, ‘‘ England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty,’’ and that fired our own loved Law- 
rence, as he cried in the throes of death, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship,’’ has 
ever been the characteristic of the line officers of the American Navy. 
In the hour of need they have been the bravest of the brave. With 
the petty jealousies between the line and staff (which I fear largely 
suggested this bill) buried forever, we may confidently look forward 
to the dawning of the day which ‘shall hear proclaimed among the 
nations, in patriotic fulfillment of prophecy, ‘‘ Columbia, not Britannia, 
rules the wave.’’ 















* Nore sv PRInrer.—Diagrams not inserted, owing to lack of approval from 
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Pre-emption of Public Lands. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JAMES LAIRD, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 21, 1887. 














his intention to become such, that he is not the owner of 320 acres of land 
in the United States, that he has made settlement on the tract of land 
which he offers to take, and that he desires to take it for his own use 
oer his bein done, h 
T 4 e ispermitted on the payment of certain fi k 

what is called a “‘filing’’ on the land. This being done, ae 
ceed to live upon and cultivate the same as required by law for at least 
six months from the date of the filing; when, if he so desires, he can 
‘prove up” and take what is called his ‘*Snal receipt.”” To do this 
he must first advertise the fact that he intends to do so, giving the 
names of his witnesses, the place and person before whom their evi- 
dence and his own will be taken, and this notice must be printed for 








































































The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 7887) to repeal all laws providing for the pre-emption of the public lands, the 
laws allowing entries for timber culture, the laws authorizing the sale of desert 
lands, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LAIRD said: 

Mr. SpeAKER: I think that the real point in issue in this controversy 
can be stated in a single sentence, ana that is, whether the Congress 
representing the entire people of this country, is willing to protect 
every American citizen in hisinalienable right to a day in court. This 
is the issue and all of it. All the hue andcry about fraud and robbery 
as against the right of a citizen to be heard is bosh. All the clamor of 
cattle syndicates and greatland monopolies is foreign to the issue; ii is 
a trap set by the hand of demagogues for the feet of the unwary. 

Land-Commissioner Sparks for two years has robbed the Western set- 
tlers of their constitutional right to hold their property until they are 
divested of it by due process of law. 

That Land Commissioner, ete the Land Committee of this House, 
now asks this body to indorse his high-handed defiance of the property 
and legal rights of the Western settlers by rejecting the following 
amendment to the House bill proposed and insisted on by the Senate 
conferees: 

Provided further, That after final proof of the claimant and the issuing of the 
duplicate receiver's receipt, if it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner that fraud has entered into the title so acquired by the claimant, the 
Commissioner shall hold the entry for cancelation, which action shall become 
final unless within sixty days from notice thereof the claimant or other raw in 
interest shall ask in writing for a judicial investigation of the case, and there- 
upon the Commissioner shali suspend further action in the case and file with the 
United States Attorney-General notice of such suspension, with his reasons 
therefor; and it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to commence proceed- 
ings at once in the p rT court to set aside such title, if in his judgment such 
proceedings can be maintained. 2 

The Senate, Mr. Speaker, insists that a settler hrs some rights which 
he does not hold at the discretion of the Commiss.cuer of the General 
Land Office, and in the effort to aid such settler in maintaining such rights 
it demands the adoption of the above amendment as a condition-prece- 
dent to the passage of the bill. The Commissioner and his too sub- 
servient committee in this House refuse to consent to that amendment, 
and ask you to indorse their refusal. They ask you to indorse their 
denial of the right of an American citizen to go into the courts of the 
country and defend his property. If we were in the dark ages, if we 
were savages and barbarians, I take it that the attitude of the House 
conferees might not challenge alarming attention; but as we are sup- 
posed to be at least semi-civilized, I cannot understand the brazen 
effrontery with which men contend for the right of confiscation now 
enjoyed by the all-devouring head of the Land Department. 

Mr. Speaker, what is it that the Senate seeks to protect? It is the 
riyats of the settler after issue of final receipt, after compliance by him 
with the laws and the conclusive statement of that fact by a final re- 
ceipt, which in the absence of fraud is an absolute estoppel upon the 

Government, and that fraud which would void his final receipt can not 
be presumed, it can not even be inquired into, by the Commis- 
sioner under the law except on appeal from the local land officers. 

A final receipt can not be attacked collaterally by the Commissioner. 
He can not, in the absence of an appeal from the decision of a local 
land office, have any jurisdiction over a final receipt, whether fraudu- 
lent or not, no more than he could have jurisdiction to set aside a = 
ent. These things are for the courts, where a man can have his day 
and enjoy his guarantee that he shall not be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. Of this right the people of the 
West have been causelessly robbed by this Commissioner for two years, 
and to-day they want to know whether the House of tatives 
of the United States will deliberately deny them the right of trial, 
which is all they demand. 

I have sometimes thought that we of the West erred in ing that 
all other Representatives were as familiar as we with the land subject, 
and particularly as to the respective rights of individuals on the one 
hand and the Government on the other. With this thought in view, 
you will pardon me if I discuss for a moment what is to us the a b c’s 
of the case. 

Mr. Speaker, what is a final receipt and how isit obtained? Let us 
suppose that A is seeking a pre-em . His first step is to locate and 
make settlement on not exceeding 160 acres of the pub- 
lic domain offered for sale under the pre-emption laws by the Govern- 
ment. Having done this, he must present himself at the local land 
office and there make oath that he is Ne eee 
of a family, that he is a citizen of the United States, or has declared 























sixty consecutive days in a newspaper printed and in genaral circula- 
tion in the district where his claim is located. This notice having been 
giveti he must present himself at the local land office with at least two 
witnesses and prove under oath his compliance with the land laws of 
the United States as to the time of settlement, at least six months. and 
also as to the character of the improvements. . 


He then becomes, if the land officers are satisfied with the proof, en- 


titled to a duplicate register and receiver’s receipt on the payment by 
him to the United States of $1.25 per acre, or $200 per quarter section, 
and certain land-office fees. This rcceipt is called the final receipt, and 
in the absence of contest is regarded as conclusive evidence of title, as 
conclusive as the patent of the Government, which without further ac 
tion on his part it entitles him to. 


It will not have escaped the notice of my colleagues unfamiliar with 


the detail of the land laws and practice thereunder that the claimant 
has been required to give sixty days’ notice to the world of his inten- 
tion to prove up. Under that notice any person can come in and con- 
test or protest his title, and if that be done the local land officers with- 
hold the final receipt and forward the whole case to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, who thus obtains his only jurisdiction over 
the case by 
peal to the Secretary of the Interior. 
contest the final receipt issues and as against all comers, the Govern- 
ment as well, is title; that is, as between the settler and the Land 
Department the Government is forever foreclosed. 
perpetrated it can be reached but through the courts alone. 


appeal, and his decision is again subject to review by ap- 
In the absence of any protest or 


If fraud has been 


So strongly is this held that in the late Oregon case in the United 


States circuit court it was held that, admitting the fraud of the origi- 
nal taker, his a fora valuable consideration, without notice, took a 
good title. 

tles the 
is the universal holding of the courts, both State and National, and the 
question here presented is whethe 
any other ministerial officer to confiscate this private property in defiance 
of statute and Constitution, or whether it will compel this autocrat to 
bow his neck to the courts of the country, or if he refuses to bow, then 


e final receipt is evidence of the equitable title and enti- 
to the full legal titlerepresented bythe receipt. This 


r Congress will permit Mr. Sparks or 


break it. 
Mr. Speaker, what is the status of this title by final receipt in the 
domestic courts of the West? As soon as the settler has his tinal re- 


ceipt the authorities enter his land on the tax-roll, and unless he 
responds it is sold for the taxes, and a good tax deed may be made on it 
years before the patent issues. If the holder of the final receipt is in- 


debted the land may be sold on execution, and the purchaser at sheriff s 
sale takes a good title. If this final receipt is not good title, then for 
at least fifty years we have been taxing Government lands in the West; 
we have been selling and are to-day selling it in satisfaction of private 
debts. 

If a final receipt is not title, then we have no title to land in the 
West, for that is all the title we do have and hundreds of millions of 
ities held the East are worthless, for they are based 
Are you men of New England and 
New York, the investing States, going to vote for a vast scheme of re- 
pudiation, and ee eee oe invest- 

millions of your capitalists and the earnings of your poor’ 
will do if you stand by the House conferees. 
not only does this Commissioner of the General Land 
the 
not 


rights of the holders of uncontested final 
even allow their tees in good faith to be 
defense of their rights acquired Sa ienest purchase. The gen- 

Illinois [Mr. Payson] undertakes to say, interrupting 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS], that there has never been 
atime when the Commissioner of the General Land Office held that a 
grantee of the holder of title by final receipt was denied the right to 1n- 
tervene to defend his-claim before that officer or the Secretary of the In- 


terior. . 

Mr. PAYSON. I hope the gentleman will not misstate what I said. 

I say it was never s0 held by the Secretary of the Interior, as I under- 

stood was asserted by the gentleman from Kansas. bela 

Mr. LAIRD. I understood you to say that it had mot been so he 
In 


the eh of the Interior. ; 
As PA N. I did by the Department of the Interior. 
Mr. LAIRD. What ak place between you and the gentleman from 


Kansas was as follows: 
Mr, Perxrxs, I want to call attention toone other point. A man settles upon 
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160 acres in the West and establishes his right to that land in the local land office. 
He pays his money; he gets his certificate; he prosecutes his efforts to make a 
home; he adds to his improvements; and when such a man as I spoke of a few 
minutes from Illinois, or Indiana, or Iowa, comes and finds these facts, buys 
from him his right, enters upon the on, and continues the improvements, 

been sent out by the Commissioner reports on ex parte testi- 
mony that the original occupant was a fraudulent one and did not conform to 
the law, and this bona fide purchaser, who, under existing law and existing prac- 
tices, has gone there and invested everything he has in the world, is allowed no 
opportunity of defending his property, no opportunity of making an entry upon 
that quarter section of land as an original occupant. 

Mr. Paysowx. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. Perxrys. Certainly. 

Mr. Payson. Does the gentleman make that assertion upon newspaper reports 
or upon inquiry at the partment as to the practice? I wish to correct the 
gentleman because I know he desires to be accurate in his statement of facts. 

Mr. Perxrss. I do, indeed. : . 

Mr. Payson. I to say that there is not in the practice of the Interior De- 
partment a shadow of foundation for the statement the a has just 
made, as I will procced to demonstrate, when my time shall come, from official 
documents now in my hand. I inte now simply for the purpose of cor- 
recting the gentleman from Kanena, whe, I know, desires always to be accurate 
in his statement of facts. 


Mr. LAIRD. You did say that it had not been the practice of the 
Department of the Interior to deny the grantee of the holder of a final 
receipt the right to be heard in defense of his interests, and you prom- 
ised to demonstrate that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] 
was wrong when he so states. Now, the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office is the head of the land burean in the Interior Department. 
He is, in the absence of appeal to the Secretary, supreme in his author- 
ity over all questions touching the public lands and the rights of par- 
ties thereto. He is not only a part of the Department of the Interior, 
but he is too often the whole establishment; and I undertake to say 
that you can not demonstrate anything that you say on this point, 
for here are his letters, addressed to myself, which settle the contro- 
versy, and in which the Commissioner specifically refuses to allow the 
owner of a given quarter-section of land, to which he held a warrantee 
deed executed by the holder of the final receipt, to appear and prove his 
good faith and defend. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] 
says that such was the rule of the Land Commissioner for a day or so. 
Here is his order denying grantees the right to come in, and here is the 
order of the Secretary reversing it. Compare the dates and you will find 
the Commissioner’s order was the law over a year instead of two or 
three days, as you say. And yet this is the man you want to clothe 
with absolute power, and yet you must confess he does not know 
enough to know that a parchaser has some rights. You come confess- 
ing that his rules hav. i> be reversed by the Secretary before they are 
defensible. 

I also hold the w: i: refusal of uhe Commissioner to allow the same 
person to be advised «i the accusation filed against the title of his 
grantor by a special agent, on the ground that. the complaint upon 
which he and his grantor were to be deprived of their title to the land 
in question was a privileged communication. The proposition that in 
a free country of free citizens, subject to enlightened government, a 
secret charge, in reality a public record, so important that it becomes 
the sole ground of the denial and destruction of vested rights being 
withheld from the person therein charged with fraud, is too monstrous 
to be entertained for a moment; and yet that is what this committee 
ask youtodo, They demand that you shall fix this outrageous sys- 
tem in your laws and give a legislative recognition to the inquisition 
carried on by Sparks. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, here is asample of the orders (laws) 
of this man Sparks, who to be clothed with final and absolute 
power to co te private property: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GeNrRAL LAND OFrice, 
Washington, D. C., July 31, 1885. 
To Registers and Receivers and Special Agents: 
GenyTLemEN: The - ae om, By ay mtb. aeeaten of op and 
: ce on on 1 
—ient pegeten.& cnsee of entries for can special agents’ 


ereafter when an entry is so held for cancellation, the claimant will be al- 
lowed after due notice in which to appeal to the Secretary of the in- 
terior, or to show cause why the entry should be sustained. 
A hearings must be accompanied by the sworn statement of 
y the grounds of his defense and what he ex- 
He must a make oath that his application 


y. 
letter to their last known post- 
(or returned letter) will be trans- 


and 's report. 
N personally if claimant can be reached, and registers 

and receivers and special agents will take every precaution to see that notice 

reaches the or his attorney, and to preserve and transmit the evidence of 
Smee oa fraudulent entrymen will be ired to fil 

nt en nw uire 
the — alent t for such appearance. oo " 
ery y; 


WM. A. J. SPARKS, Commissioner. 
pproved. 

G. A. Jexxs, Acting Secretary. 
I call the attention of the House to the second paragraph particu- 


larly: 
Hereafter when an entry is so held for cancellation, the claimant will be al- 
lowed after d 
a = ae at as eede ens ot Ge ie 
This circular does not refer to cases that reach the Commissioner on ap- 
peal and where he has jurisdiction; it refers to cases where the holders are 
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seized of a vested right, which this man claims the monstrous right to 
divest them of without trial upon the secret report of a secret agent, 


which, when they ask to see it, they are told is privileged. Here are 
men deprived of their property on a secret report, and if they are not 


satisfied with the justice of the robber they may have sixty days in 


which to satisfy their despoiler that he was wrong or they can appeal 
to his legal superior, or they can submit like dogs—and you are asked 
in a free country governed by law to perpetuate a system that would 
not be tolerated in pandemonium. 

Did the learned Commissioner never hear of what his profession calls 
a presumption of law? Is it not presumed that the officers of the Gov- 
ernment did their duty when they passed upon the settler’s proof and 
gave him his receipt? Is it not presumed that the settler and his two 
disinterested witnesses swore to the truth when they swore to his com- 
pliance with the law? Intheabsenceof proof impeaching these mixed 
presumptions of law and fact, does he not know that the presumptions 
are conclusive, and does this man not know that by the rules, from the 
Roman law down, the one who alleges fraud must prove it; that the 
burden of proof is upon him? ‘ 

Mr. Speaker, it is a simple thing which is asked here; so simple 
that the wonder is how any one can be found so blunted to the in- 
stincts of natural justice as to deny it. The peopleask to be permitted 
to enjoy a fundamental right of appeal to the courts, free from the out- 
rageous interference of the Land Commissioner. They ask that when 
an issue of law and fact affecting vested rights is raised it may, on the 
demand of the party affected thereby, be referred to a court and not be 
absorbed by an inquisitor who has thus far shown himself absolutely 
incapable of comprehending justice, much less of executing it. 

If the law had always required issues as to the legality of title to 
public land to be referred to the courts, as is provided in the amend- 
ment under consideration, the nation would have saved $500,000 taken 
from tie Treasury to quiet the title to certain lands in the State of 
Mississippi to which the Government, acting on the advice of the then 
Land Commissioner, had issued its patent and which was also claimed 
by other parties who were supported by a decision of the United States 
court. 

Such a law as is now proposed would have saved the nation $25,000 
growing out of conflict of titles in the State of Virginia, and, finally, 
would have saved this Forty-ninth Congress from legislating $250,000 
out of the Treasury to make good the losses sustained by settlers in 
Nebraska and Kansas arising from a failure of the Government patent— 
a saving in fifty years of $775,000, caused by the blunders of the va- 
rious Commissioners of the General Land Office and Secretaries of the 
Interior. Blunders that never could have happened had the practice 
obtained which is proposed by this amendment of referring questions 
of law, of constructions of statute, and the decision of the rights of 
parties under grants of Congress to the courts for judicial settlement 
as they arise, instead of allowing thousands of innocent people to ac- 
quire rights on erroneous ruling of the Land Department, finally to be 
ripped up by the courts. 

Mr. PAYSON. What Commissionér was that? 

Mr. LAIRD. It was not Sparks. That is one sin we can not lay to 
Sparks; the only one I know of. [Laughter.] 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I have made it plain that the question is 
whether or not an American citizen, or one who has declared his inten- 
tion to become such, is to be robbed of his title to land by the arbi- 
trary act of a mere ministerial officer, and upon an inquiry which bears 
no more right relation to a judicial proceeding than the tortures of the 
inquisition bear to the peaceable Christian jurisprudence of to-day; or 
whether he shall be allowed his fundamental right of appealing to the 
courts of his country; whether we will or not make good the constitu- 
tional guarantee which provides that no man shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. There are doubtless 
from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand settlers upon the public 
lands in my State alone that are interested in this discussion, and I will 
be pardoned some warmth in a contention where their rights are drawn 
in question—not their doubtful, speculative, prospective rights, but 
their actual, present rights to property which they are now in actual 
possession of, holding the equitable title thereto, and have been in some 
cases for seven to eight years, but which if this law be not passed the 
Commissioner will strip them of without an opportunity to be heard. 

IT hold in my hand now a long letter from two citizens residing in 
the northwestern part of my State, who have lived upon their claims, 
one six and the other seven years; who have well-improved farms, one 
75 and the other 50 acres, under plow; who have houses, barns, wells, 
orchards, and everything that goes to make up a rural home; whose 
lands have been taken from them on the report of a special agent, 
who, notwithstanding their seven years of residence, makes a secret 
complaint that they have failed of compliance with the law in that re- 
spect. They write to me, asking if the Congress of the United States 
will not afford them some relief against the dangerous system of es- 
pionage, seconded by the still more pernicious exercise of an arbitrary 
power by an irresponsible bureau officer. 

One of the letters contains this paragraph: 


Sparks might as well have sent Doc Middleton (a notorious outlaw of the North- 
West) around to steal our horses as to send his agents, Coburn, Carr, and others, 
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to rob us out of our homes and turn our families into the street after we have 
lived upon these lands for seven years. They have sold our homes to be 

for in the perjury of the people who accuse us, and who, if weare 

cases, are to be rewarded by the possession of our property. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time of the gentleman has ex . 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield the gentleman from Nebraska five minutes 
more. 

Mr. LAIRD. After what has been said showing the nature of the 
title of the holder of a final receipt from the Government I take it 
that gentlemen will see the force in a supposititious case which I will 
put, and of which there are doubtless thousands and tens of thousands 
of parallels in the State of Nebraska alone: A settler having acquired 
title to Government land sells the same to an innocent purchaser, and 
after having done so innocently departs from the country; a special 
agent hears of this transfer and the departure of the grantor and reports 
the same to the Department. 

That fact alone is held by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to be conclusive evidence of fraud upon the part of the grantor, 
becanse he assumes that the sale of this property immediately upon 
the receipt of the title thereto is upon a secret understanding between 
the grantor and the grantee, made previous to the settlement by the 
grantor, which vitiates the final receipt. Upon the receipt of this re- 
port by the Commissioner notice is sent to the holder of the final receipt 
that his entry has been canceled for frand, proof of which was furnished 
by the report of the special agent, which he is not itted to see, nor 
are his attorneys permitted to see it for him; and that he has sixty days 
in which to come in and show cause why the cancellation should not be 
made final, or in which to appeal from the decision of the Commissioner 
canceling the entry. If the holder of the final receipt, the grantor in 
the supposititious case, is absent from the country, and his grantee re- 
mains ignorant of what has transpired, there will be no answer to the 
ex parte proceedings before the Commissioner, and the cancellation will 
become final. 

If the grantee chances to hear of this proceeding, he may ask to ap- 
pear by attorney or he may, as has happened in my own district in 
scores of cases, write to his member of Congress and ask him to repre- 
sent the matter to the Commissioner of the General Land Office and 
request that he be permitted to intervene and protect his rights in this 
property. The answer of the Commissioner is that he has no right to 
be heard to defend his interest in the ; that the department 
does not recognize his right to protect himself, and will not permit him 
to be subrogated to the rights of his grantor. 

On the other hand, the person who may have furnished the special 
agent with the information as to the sale of this land by te holder of 
the final receipt to the grantee in question, and who is in the confidence 
of the agent, is upon the cancellation of this claira preferred over all 
other persons in his right to secure the land if hedesiresto. He coines 
in protected in the enjoyment of the fruit of his conspiracy against en 
absent neighbor; is permitted to file upon the land in question, avail 
himself of the improvements of the original taker, complete his settle- 
ment for six months as required by law, make proof of the fact that he 
has so done to the satisfaction of the local land officers, pay his money, 
and receive a final receipt, which in time ripens into patent. 

By this time, let us suppose, the purchaser of the holder of the orig- 
inal receipt, some citizen of Massachusetts, or Maine, or Pennsylvania, 
comes on to examine his nay upon which he has been mercifully 
permitted to pay taxes for sev years, and finds an adversary in pos- 
session, claiming title, as he does, directly from the United States, and 
as evidence of the same displaying his t for the land in question. 
He asks for possession—it is refused. tare his remedies? An ac- 
tion upon the covenant of warranty his grantor, or an action in 
the circuit court of the United States to quiet his title. He goes into 
court, and he finds there the Gecisions piled mountain high that the 
final receipt, in the absences of fraud, is absolute evidence of title; so 
that, being prior in time to}the holder of the patent acquired in the tor- 
tuous methods here set out, he is prior in right, and takes the property. 

{ Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield three minutes more to the gentleman from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. LAIRD. Irepeat, prior in time, prior in right; and the grantee of 
the holder of the final receipt takes the 3 and this in accord- 
ance with the laws of the United States as adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court and as affirmed by the supreme courts of all the States, so far as 
I have knowledge of their decisions. Certainly so in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Colorado, and in all the States where of late years title has 
been acquired from the Government. So much for the supposititious 
case. 

But what shall be said of the mischief resulting from the interfer- 
ence with the course of law by the i of the General Land 
Office? He has robbed the rightful owner of his property to bestow it 
upon a conspirater from whom it is taken in the end by the grantee of 
the original settler, not as reprisal, not by force or fraud, but by the 
solemn adjudication of the courts doing common, every-day, t 
justice between these two, and overthrowing ee udgments 
and proceedings of the Commissioner of the Land who 
has during the two years of his term sown the west of the 

Missouri River with the dragon’s teeth of litigation that are to rise for 
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the mena of a century to harass and torture the otherwise pros- 


To return to the original proposition, all that is involved j 
question is this: Whether upon a case presented which ieipels = 
Commissioner to think that there is fraud, and where notice of the 
cancellation of the claim of the holder of the final receipt is given to 
the claimant and he answers: ‘‘I desire tobe permitted to come in and 
defend my title;’’ or if there has been a conveyance, his grantee comes 
in and says: “‘I desire to defend my title’’—whether in such a case the 
Congress of the United States will permit that to be done, as is asked b 
the conferees of the Senate, or whether they will refuse to allow it o 
be done, as is asked by the conferees of the House. If the Congress of 
the United States want to do simple justice between man and man. to 
defend the common rights of the common people of the West, to give 
them some sort of a continning guarantee of the sacredness ‘of their 
titles, to inspire them with additional purpose and impulse in the great 
struggle which has built up empires, first west of the Mississippi, and 
then west of the Missouri—if the Congress of the United States want 
to do these things, then there is only one course for them to take, and 
that is, to stand by the conferees of the Senate and refuse to disagree 
with their report. 

* ~ * * a ~ * 

[Here the hammer fell. Then followed Mr. Payson’s remarks, at 
the conclusior of which Mr. Starr took the floor. } ‘ 

Mr. STRAIT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Lamrp]. 

Mr. LAIRD. ‘The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Payson] takes is- 
sue with the law on the subject. I desire to read from the decision of 
a district judge recently rendered in the State of Oregon. The lan- 
guage of the court is this: 

When a certificate of purchase has been issued to a pre-emptor in due form 
and no appeal has been taken from the decision or action of the register or re- 
ceiver the land described in the certificate becomes the property of the pre- 
emptor. He has the “ye title thereto and has a right to the legal one as 
soon as the patent can e in the due course ae And he can dis- 
apage. 3 same and pass his interest therein as if the purchase had been mace 

a private person (Carroll vs. Safford, 3 How., 460; Myers vs. Croft, 13 Wall., 
291; sr vs, Smith, 2 Minn., 155; Cornelius vs. Kissel, 58 Wis., 237; Bull vs. 
Stiles, 35 111), 

Mr. PAYSON. His interest, whatever that was. 

Mr. LAIRD. His interest is a vested interest; it is all the interest 
there iis; itis i , and even you will not contend that Sparks can 
deprive a man of a vested right. It takes a court to do that, a court 
competent to understand the law and administer justice—two things 
impossible to Sparks. 

Mr. § er, the case made out try the gentleman from Tlinois [ Mr. 
PAYSON ] amounts to establishing,'whsi he no doubt can establish again 
and again, namely, a conceded{state of facts which no man defending 
these settlers seeks to palliate or deny. We areas much interested in 
the punishment of these scoundrels as you are. The virtue of the 
earth is not all confined to Illinois or Indiana; there is some decency 
outside of those States, and some even outside the precious personality 
of the Commissioner and his tools and defenders on this floor. You 
want to punish the guilty; so do we. 

We want to protect the innocent; you do not. You say there have 
been frauds; so dowe. We say there are innocent settlers; you deny 
it. You assert, declare, declaim, and pettifog; we demand proof, and 
contend that no man is guilty until proven so. You dodge the issue, 
play the e, and from a score of cases of fraud denied by none, 
confined to a single class of men, relating to a time when owing to the 
absence of settlers frauds were possible, proclaim that a whole country 
is rotten with perjury and crime. Ideny it, and I live in the midst of 
these people and know what I am talking about, and you do not, but 
base your denunciations of innocent men upon the cut and dried state- 
ments—privileged statements, secret accusations—of hirelings who are 
employed to assassinate the homes and honor of the West. : 

ou of this committee yourselves with a conspiracy against 
Kansas, and Nebraska, and and Dakota, and other States and 
Territories which, minus the bloodshed of the border ruffianism of the 
old days, is more cruel, cowardly, and contemptible than that crime 
against the free State men in 1858 and 1859. 
If this committee is willing that justice should be done, then let them 


open the letters of their spies. was the stab of an assassin sacred 
before? Come with us into the courts of the country—give these 


hunted home seekers, denounced as outcasts and criminals, a chance to 
confront their accusers. 

Is the great Commissioner of the General Land Office afraid to mect 
these outcasts in court? They are so poor that many of them have to 
borrow money to buy a postagestamp to send the letter that curses him. 
He has his hundred and an unlimited credit. If the Commissionct 
and his apologists and defenders on this floor areso armed in justice, why 
not meet these perjurers and robbers of the public domain inant 
Your answer is that these people are guilty. Yes; if accusation an 
ph wecm, they are; but that is the question to be tried, and for one 

demand for my constituents a change of venue—a change of — 
to a decent court—an upright forum and a public trial, accorded by the 
Constitution before any man guilty or innocent shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property. 
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This right you deny, and demand that the fate of a great land and 
a brave people be intrusted in perpetuity to the hands of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. This is a fit sequence toa policy 
which suspended the very laws the repeal of which we are now con- 
sidering, and which, by the order of April 3, struck down the title to 
a hundred thousand farms and made a half a million people homeless. 
You demand that Sparks try these people; you doubt the ability of the 
cireuit and Supreme courts of the United States to do it; you doubt 
their zeal; you impeach their integrity along with that of the settlers; 
you can trust no one save Sparks. 

What are the peculiar qualifications of this immaculate and infallible 
man? He has violated in his prosecution of the Western scttlersall the 
laws of the country enacted for the protection of private property; he has 
ignored the rules as to the burden of proof; he has violated the pre- 
sumptions of law as to public officers and innocent men; he has out- 
raged the very instincts of decency. Thisis in brief the record of your 
judge. It would have been worse if he had known more. These are 
the qualifications of your judge, who, as opposed to the renowned jurists 
in the great forum of the nation, is better fitted to extract justice to 
these settlers from the secret and poisoned evidence of his spies than are 
they of the bench to award it after public trial, consideration, and judg- 
ment. And here, Mr. Speaker, I leave this case. These pretensions 
in behalf of Sparks are in keeping with the man they concern; an 
individual cipher, clothed with brief official power to inivrz, tortified 
in his immense stupidity, he presents a spectacle appalling to mankind, 
from the standpoint of the honest settlers of the West, infamous and 
contented. 

A word in conclusion, Mr. Speaker. I submit to the House that the 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PAyson] is entirely wide 
of the proposition presented to the House. He has shown that the In- 
terior Department, upon er parte testimony by ex parte affidavits, upon 
an ex parte hearing by ex parte officers of the Government, has been 
able to overturn the titles to thousands of acresof these lands. Then, 
if those titles have been obtained through fraud, let these gentlemen 
and the committee and the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
submit them to the courts, where the fraud can be established if it 
exists, and where, at the same time, innocent men will have an oppor- 
tunity to defend their rights. The gentleman makes a tragic appeal 
to the galleries, and says that there sits a man who is the dishonest 

r of thousands of acres of land robbed from the Government. 
The difference between the gentleman and us in this controversy is that 
we come here to speak for men who are not able to reach the galleries. 
He pleads against a man in the gallery; we plead for the men in the 
‘‘dugouts.’’ And if the gentleman in good faith seeks the best interest 
of the Government, which includes the governed as well as the Gov- 
ernment, then I demand that he support the amendment of the Senate, 
which takes a dangerous power from a dangerous officer and places it 


where conspicuous learning, together with publicity, guarantees justice 
to all. 
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Post-Office Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, February 12, 1887, 
On the bill (H. R. 10793) making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, 

Mr. PLUMB said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The remarks of the Senator from Kentucky, in con- 
nection with the remarks of the Postmaster-General which he has read, 
both considered in connection with the annual report of the Postmaster- 
General, seem to have left this matter in a little confusion, and no 
doubt a confusion for which neither he nor the Postmaster-General is 
responsible, but I should like to have it resolved in some way. 

The Postmaster-General recommends legislation to enable him to es- 
tablish mail facilities between the United States and the South Amer- 
ican republics. He has not got the money nor the facilities now under 
the existing law. He therefore wants us to give them to him. There 
can not be any question about that, I take it. The amendment under 
consideration proposes to give him the money, just as he asks for it, 
and we do not limit him as to the amount he shall expend. We only 
say that he shall not spend more than a certain amount—$500,000. 

Now, I can not see wherein we have failed to exac ly respond to the 
a of the Postmaster-General. He certainly was not putting all 

matter in his report simply to exhibit his fine writing. He argues 
the case at great length, and with equal ability he commends it to 
the consideration of Congress; he recommends that we give him the 
facilities necessary to do the very thing that he is there saying is so 
desirable, and this amendment is the response. Does it give him too 











much? If that is the case, 1 will ask the Senator from Kentucky, who 
is representing the Postmaster-General, to move to reduce the amount, 
if he thinks his friend is in danger of being run away with some night 
by a bad ship-owner. ns 

Then I should like to have a little of the confusion that I am in in 
regard to the position of the Senator from Kentuc ky settled also. The 
Senator has voted on two or three different occasions for the subsidiz- 
ing ofa line from Tampa, Fla., to Havana, Cuba, I should like to have 
his attention to this matter now if I can. 

Mr. BECK. I beg pardon. 

Mr. PLUMB. ‘I was saying that I am ina little confusion about the 
position also of the Senator from Kentucky, and I am very considerate 
indeed of his opinions. He has voted repeatedly during the last three 
or four years to subsidize a line of steamers to run from Tampa to 
Havana. The Government is paying to-day $60,000 a year to a line 
of steamers to carry the mails of the United States from Tampa to 
Havana, 90 miles of which distance is in foreign waters. The pay 
which that steamship line could receive under the law applicable to the 
foreign mail service would not be more than a thousand dollars a year. 
Yet the Senator from Kentucky has voted over and over again, and we 
have put into the body of the permanent law of the United States, by 
his help as well as mine, ajprovision that the Postmaster-General 
might pay whatever he saw fit for the establishment of a line of steam- 
ers between Tampa and Havana to carry the mails. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. And he saw fit to pay $60,000. 

Mr. PLUMB. And he saw fit to pay $60,000, at least sixty times 
the ordinary mail pay, a sum larger than the maximum sum provided 
for in this bill, to be paid within his discretion for a line of steamers to 
carry the mail from some ports of the United States to ports in the 
Argentine Republic. 

Mr. President, it is worth something to get away from the crotchets 
of men, from the mere position of indorsing or condemning an admin- 
istration, and to get down tothe thing itself. Wherein is the proposi- 
tion to pay not exceeding 50 cents a nautical mile, in the discretion of 
the Postmaster-General, any more of a subsidy, any more of a viola- 
tion of that principle which is so dear to the Senator from Kentucky, 
and which he contends here so zealously for, than it isto pay double that 
sum to a line extending from the United States to Cuba? 

Mr. President, I may be permitted to say that this second argument 
or second report of the Postmaster-General which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has read is a mere subterfuge, an afterthought. He is not will- 
ing now to take the responsibility of his own oflicial utterances, but 
wants to draw back from them. I shall read fromthe annual report of 
the Postmaster-General again to show how elaborate and well consid- 
ered are his arguments, urging Congress to give him authority and the 
money necessary to enable him to contract for the establishment of 
a line of steamers between the United States and these South American 
republics, to provide him with means, with authority, which under ex- 
isting law he does not have. 

We have done just that, nothing more and nothing less, by this 
amendment. We said $500,000 because we did not know the amount 
that he might find it necessary to use. We provided that he should 
open it to competition, and in order that he might not be run away 
with unbeknown to himself by some bad ship-owner we limited him as 
to the amount he should pay. Thatisall. We provided a bulwark 
against his own lapse from virtue. 

The Postmaster-General refers to the petition of the merchants of 
Chicago and other cities in his report. He argues in the first para- 
graph as to the necessity of this communication. For what purpose? 
After reading the report of the same officer for last year on this subject 
of mail communication with foreign countries, I felt that, following the 
ideas there expressed by the Postmaster-General, it would not do to vote 
money to carry our mails to foreign countries without first making sure 
that there should not be any indirect advantag. given to anybody or to 
trade, and so pernicious did the Postmaster-General make it appear— 
this idea of using the mail service in the way of stimulating trade re- 
lations—that I felt the only way to be safe was to provide that the 
vessels which carried the mails should not carry merchandise, and thus 
wholly avoid the contaminations of commerce. But this year when 
the Postmaster-General comes to consider the question of the desira- 
bility of this service to be established by a provision of law which he 
solicits us to enact, he says— 



































That our manufactures, particularly machinery and coarse cottons, are in de- 
mand there— 
That is, inthe Argentine Republic. What has that got to do with 
carrying letters and newspapers ?— 


but our trade is limited by the lack of direct mail facilities and direct passenger 
and freight lines. 


That is his argument in this case showing why we ought to give him 
this authority. He says: 


. 
The particular application of these petitioners appears to me to be entitled to 


serious consideration. There is now direct mail communication between this 
country and no port south of Rio de Janciro. 


Continuing, he says: . 


_ This application suggests the augmentation of existing service and the erea- 
tion of new with the particular states— 


‘ 
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He not only wants that given greater certainly as to existing lines 
for transportation of mails, but he wants new lines as well. 

This application suggests the augmentation of existing service and the crea- 
tion of new with the particular states, in both aspects desirable; the purchase 
of mail facilities which do not exist,and can not be expected soon to exist in 
the ordinary manner. 

It is not an ordinary condition of things—it is an emergency which 
he asks us to provide for. 

The requisite enpentiiane would be for something worthy of expenditure and 
within the general usage and the sound principles of the postal service. 

That is to say, the addition to the old facilities and the creation of 
new ones not now existing by a new law and a new appropriation would 
be a worthy expenditure and ‘‘ within the general usage and the sound 
principles of the postal service.’’ 

It should ever be regarded as wise administration to keep postal facilities 
rather somewhat in advance than in anything lagging to the rear of all the 


oo requirements of intercourse excited by the ties of blood or race, popu- 
r education and enlightenment, trade and commerce. 


I think the fact that this amendment came from the Committee on 
Commerce is directly in the line of the recommendation of the Post- 
master-General as to the results which he desires to be realized by the 
American people from the establishment of thisline. Commerce, trade, 
business interest, and so on, were uppermost in his mind, and are fore- 
most in his argument, in every line of it. 

Upon this footing very many domestic routes are maintained at a cost many 
times beyond their immediate and direct returns— 

Which was the whole basis of my argument last year in regard to 
the propriety of the expenditure then proposed— 
but undeniably to the great increase of the country’s general welfare. 

No strict construction of the Constitution there, no limitation to the 
direct results to follow the carrying of a letter from the sender to the 
person who is to receive it, but the general welfare is to be taken into 
account, and that, too, in connection not alone with the distribution of 
= mails to persons upon our own soil but also to persons on a foreign 
soil— 

And whenever the substantial need of intercourse by the mails arises pro- 
vision for such communication is promptly made— 

Referring now to the domestic service. Then he goes on to say that 
these considerations suggest the inquiry as to the necessity of the serv- 
ice, and he says to the President: 

I respectfully suggest that you invite the attention of that body fCongmes to 

_ ion. Should 


amendment the committee propose to give him the money and the 
authority of law to contract, and then we say to him: ‘Use this just 
as you please for the accomplishment of this purpose; and you need nos 
use it at all if you do not want it.’? Wherein is there subsidy in that? 

According to the theor;y which he has developed in this new exegesis 
upon his report, he is paying a subsidy to every railroad in the United 
States to-day, and has been every moment of time since he came into 
the Department. Ifa thing is adequate compensation as determined 
by him, how does it become a subsidy? And if he can not trust himself, 
I am willing to deal more liberally with him than he is with himself, 
and to give him a chance to try his hand in the line of the recommenda. 
tions of his report, more especially as I believe that this report ex- 
presses his sound and final judgment, and that he has on] y yielded to 
the solicitation of some people who saw with dismay that he had 
stepped over the line of the Democratic faith as expressed here and 
elsewhere upon this most important subject, and he has been coached 
until he has retired. 

Mr. BECK. I did not catch the last suggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas. He said that somebody had done what with the Postmaster- 
General ? 

Mr. PLUMB. I said I thought that on the whole the Postmaster. 
General had been solicited to take back what he had said in his report 
because it had been discovered with some dismay that he had got out 
of the Democratic fold on this question. 





















Iion. William H. Cole. 
SPEECH 
HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 28, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions of respect in memory 
of Hon, William H. Cole, of Maryland— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The solemn duty has again devolved on us of com- 
memorating the virtues of one whodied at hispostin our midst. Again 
we are by an illustriousexample admonished that our stay here at the 
best is but brief and its termination inevitable. 

Dr. Cole, the distinguished citizen and Representative of Mary]and, 
whose untimely death we are called to mourn, was born in that State 
in 1837. Like many of our American youth he determined at an early 
age to leave the home of his fathers and try his fortunes in the West. 
In that, as in everything else, he evinced self-reliance and a determi- 
nation to succeed. Protected by the laws of his country and encour- 
aged by its free institutions he had no fear for the future. Wherever 
he went his life was characterized by activity and indomitable energy. 
Selecting the medical profession, he graduated with distinction in one 
of the medical colleges of Louisiana; but having a political turn of 
mind, notwithstanding he was well equipped for his profession, lie (le- 
termined to seek a field more congenial, and chose that of journalism. 

When, in 1861, the civil war broke upon the country he identitied 
himself with the le of the South, and showed a readiness to sacri- 
fice himself ae wink be conceived to be right. As a soldier he had 
dauntiless courage, and never shrank from the post of duty. Returning 
from the war he took up his residence again in the State of his nativity. 
He accepted the results of the warwithout murmuring. What grand 
commentary it is upon the patriotism of the people of the United States 
that those who so recently engaged in fratricidal strife and were so 
ready to take each others’ lives, when the war ended vied with cach 
other in efforts to make ourGovernm ent and keep it all that its framers 
— itshould be. Whothathas seen Dovtor Cole on this floor will 
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the subject in such terms as 1 commend it to careful 

the recommendation meet with favor, in its aspects, Department 
might be authorized to solicit posals for performance of such a service 
as the Congress should deem Gio, with limitations as to cost prescribed 
by its judgment. 

Not that of the Postmaster-General; he specially remitted that whole 
question tous. He did not burden us with the suggestion that he 
could get service for five, ten, fifteen, er fifty thousand dollars a year, 
but he urges the President to recommend to Congress and ask them to 
put such limitation upon this expenditure in regard to its terms and 
amounts as they shall deem wise— 

itatio’ 
2a era prescribed by its judgment of the probable resulting 

Taking in the widest le scope of the results to be reached, he 
asked Congress to take all into consideration in determining the 
cost of the service desired, and this amendment simply fixes a maxi- 
mum and authorizes the Postmaster-General to do the best he can 
within the outside limit which we name. Within that he has entire 
discretion. 

There is for the , 
and ponesel conpolion, to @ salvos of ean Oaeaten te aia tee 
requisite provision of vessels, would result in proposals that would enable a de- 
sirable contract to be made and a system of communication to be established of 
great and lasting advantage to the United States. The rapid development and 
growth of the countries in view— 

Not their capacity for subscribing to American n or getting 
up a correspondence upon social or other friendly topics— 
their lack of manufacturing establishments of their own— 


What has that got to do with the mail service?— 












































he desirable cha of oa 
catending the fields of caeupelbe af oun ollioatt, coun Wil ap of cnantinny lemma doubt either his patriotism or his willingness tomake whatever sacrilice 
ties between the peoples of our continent— was necessary to maintain and our glorious Government. 
Now he is getting into the domain of the Monroe doctrine, the po-| Dr. Cole continued in a j t, spending a portion of 
litical consequences to follow the assimilation of the institutions | his time as clerk in the Legislature of his native State. 1 remember 


well the first time I evermethim. It was in the contest of our present 
minister to France, Governor Robert M. McLane, forthe governorship o! 
been invited to te in that canvass, soon 
after my arrival at Baltimore I met Dr. Cole and traveled with him 
during a of the canvass. He then said to me that if | 
continued in he would meet me here. He spoke with the 
assurance of a self-reliant man. It was his highest ambition to become 
a member of the greatest legislative body on earth, and he believed 
ee eee ty, and industry would insure 
it. How well he calculated and won re Oe car er the confidence 
See eee by the fact that he was elected to the second 
after the conversation I have narrated. : 
It was my good fortune to draw a seat immediately in front of him, 
so that I knew him not only as a citizen, but as a Representative, a0 


and destiny of the people ‘uhabiting North and South America respect- 
ively. These things be suys— 


Invite the extension and enlargement of our postal facilities by «very 
reasonable, and economical method ‘n consonance» with sound ae, - 


Mr. President, I have not placed my t in favor of this amend- 
ment upon so broad a base as “hat. I have advocated it here and else- 
where upon narrower grounds. Still I was glad *o welcome the Post- 
meee 0 Se ee he voluntarily »ut 
himself, and from which he has now, I suppose equally voluntaiily, 
taken himself. 

.. This whole thing is summed up in a nat-shell. The Postmaster 
General says we need these facilities for all the great reasons which he 
has so well set forth. He says there is no provision of law and no ad- 
equate appropriation of money to enable him to provide them. Inthe 
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saw his everyday walk and heard his everyday conversation in the dis- 
charge of his duties; and I do no disparagement to others when I say 
that Maryland had no Representative who could exert himself more 
energetically and earnestly in the discharge of his official duties than 


* did Dr. Cole. He was patriotic as a citizen, bold and fearless in his 


advocacy of the right as a Representative, and never tiring in the dis- 
charge of his duty. But it soon became evident that he was not long 
for this earth. Day by day he grew more pallid, and day by day be- 
came more feeble; but notwithstanding death had him marked and he 
knew it, his spirits never flagged, nor did his resolution ever fail. He 
seemed to feel that for a public servant there was no better place to end 
life than at the post of duty. 

I remember the last time he was in this Hall. It had been supposed 
that he could never be brought here; but an important measure came 
up—one that it was known would require every friend of the measure 
to secure its passage—a bill looking to the reduction of the taxation of 
the people. Although physicians protested, and friends urged him not 
to take the risk, he was hauled to the House and brought up in time to 
cast his last vote. I remember approaching him and speaking to him, 
telling him how glad I was to see him able to be here. With a smile 
that showed that he feared not death and was not afraid to sacrifice his 
life in the discharge of duty, he said that, ‘‘although his physicians re- 
garded it perilous, he had resolved to come and risk the consequences. ”’ 
He was taken back to his sick-bed, from which he never rallied. It is 
gratifying to be able to say that those who knew him best loved him 
most 


In the strenuous exertion he made to discharge his duty he was urged 
on by a confidence that even if injured in its discharge in this life there 
was a life beyond where faithful service was rewarded_and where want 
of fidelity was punished. He had confidence that for him and for all 
who believed in the blessed Redeemer and kept His commandments 
there was a life eternal, where mortality should put on immortality, 
and where life should become an endless splendor. 

Is it not sweet to think hereafter, 
When the soul shall leave this sphere, 


Love with deathless wings shall waft her 
To those she long hath mourned for here? 


Hearts from which ’twas death to sever, 
Eyes this world can ne’er restore, 
There as warm, as bright as ever, 
Shall meet to part no more. 


Mr. Speaker, this Congress has lost an efficient and faithful member, 
his ily its strong support, and his country an unselfish patriot. 


Interstate Commerco. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN J. O’NEILL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 20, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regu- 
late commerce— 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri, said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is one . of this question that I can not un- 

The friends of this bill say that you must vote for the con- 
ference report, or if you do not vote for the conference report you are 
voting against the bill. 

Mr. ADAMS, of New York. That is parliamentary law. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Well, that is a confession either that 
gentlemen have not confidence in the members of those two commit- 
tees, or else that they have not confidence in themselves. After a dis- 
cussion ranging through many days in the Senate and extending over 
several days in the House, you have finally come to the conclusion that 
there are but one or twe defects in this bill. I believe that the fourth 
section comprises — = of the points to which objections have been 
urged—the provisions in regard to the long and the short haul—and I 
believe the chairman of the committee would state to-night that if 
that section could be changed the result would be that the bill would 
pass this House by an almost unanimous vote. Now, for one, I am not 
willing to admit that if I should vote against the conference report, 
I would therefore be voting against the interstate-commerce bill. It 
is six weeks before Congress adjourns; this is a privileged question; 
your conference committee can report at any moment, and do you mean 
to tell me that that conference committee, after having obtained the judg- 
ment of the members of both Houses, could not meet and remove the 
—_ of objection which you admit exist in the bill as it now 


Mr. CRISP. The trouble with the conferees would be in coming to 


an agreement. If it is not unparliamentary, I will say to the gentle- 
man that the Senate have agreed to this bill. , 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I am aware that they have, but it re- 
quires the consent of the two bodies to make a perfect agreement. 

Mr. CRISP. But suppose we should disagree ? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Then it would go back. 

Mr. CRISP. But the mind of the Senate is satisfied with this bill. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to repeat 
what has transpired in the Senate, but everybody knows that Senator 
after Senator got up there and stated that, while he did not think this 
was a proper bill, and while he thought certain provisions ought to bo 
stricken out, yet he had to vote for the bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Andright thereisthedanger. Ifthe House should vote 
down this report, whilst of course if I should have the honor to he one 
of the conferees I would do every thing I could to bring about an agree- 
ment, and while I would not say positively that we could not agree, 
yet I fear that we might not reach an agreement and the result would 
be that we should have no legislation upon this subject at this session. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Let me tell the gentleman frankly that 
I believe that inside of twenty-four hours this provision in the bill 
which makes it objectionable and which causes members to hesitate to 
vote for it would be changed, and then the bill would pass. Let us 
look at this thing candidly. There is oneserious defectin this bill. If 
the long and short haul provision is enforced in the spirit in which it is 
placed in the bill—if you leave out this little qualification about the 
commission exercising their discretion and come right down to the plain 
proposition that there shall not be any greater charge for the short than 
for the long haul, then if that results practically in increasing the rates 
from the West to the seaboard, the consequence will be that the great 
majority of your commerce from the cities on the lakes will go by rail 
through Canada, or else will go through the lakes to Buffalo, and from 
there over the New York Central road, which will not be controlled 
by this bill. Of course we shall be told that in that case, rather than 
see American commerce injured and the grain of our country shipped 
through a foreign land, the commission would allow our own lines to 
make different rates. 

Mr. CRISP. May I ask the gentleman a question ? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. My friend seems to be under the impression that the 
House wants to change that fourth section. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRISP. Now, does not my friend believe that if the majority 
had the power to change that section, the change they would make 
would be to strike out the authority given to the commission to make 
any change at all in the rule? 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. You have given the commission ample 
power to prevent unjust discriminations, and that will do very well for 
all those little local cases where there are excessive charges for short 
distances; but you recognize the fact, as well asIdo, that the trouble 
does not arise from the business of the great cities. I represent, in 
part, a city of about half a million people, and we have not much 
trouble about rates. We have some five trunk-lines to the seaboard. 
The trouble is at the way stations, and most of the support behind the 
bill comes from those little way stations where they are compelled to 
ship in broken cars and under other disadvantages. 

Mr. CRISP. From the people. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. ‘‘Thepeople.’’ Well, I representa city 
of half a million people, and I have not had the first human being in 
that city write to me in support of the long and short haul clause. On 
the contrary, many of the brightest business men in Saint Louis claim 
that it will seriously injure the great commercial interests of the coun- 
try, and may also check the export of our grain. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman should remember that the large cities 
do not embrace one-fifth of the population of the United States. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. I am not willing to admit, because I 
want to perfect this bill to get it in proper shape, that I am opposed to 
it, nor am I willing to admit that if I vote agninst this conference re- 
port I am voting against the interstate-commerce bill, and I will not 
be dragooned into voting for the bill under such conditions. That is 
about the amount of it. We have had it drummed into our ears day 
after day that if we vote against this conference report we vote against 
the bill. This is the first conference report you have had on the bill, 
is it not? 

Mr. CRISP. The agitation of twenty years has resulted and ripened 
in this report. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. And it is the quintessence of human 
wisdom. 

Mr. CRISP. And if this report be not adopted, it is possible we may 
have to waittwenty years more for another opportunity to consummate 
this legislation. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. I do not know about that. I am will- 
ing to trust this committee. 

Mr. McADOO. Will the gentleman from Missouri allow me to in- 
terrupt him a moment? 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McADOO. I wish only to say a word in reply about the New 
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York Central and the lake transportation—a subject which has been so 
often brought up on the floor of this House, and to which the gentle- 
mau himself has justreferred. Any undue advantage that there might 
be in that direction is provided for in the proviso of the fourth section 
of this bill; that is the very sort of exception with which this commis- 
sion is authorized todeal. They will prevent your lake transportation, 
your New York Central, and your Canadian railroads from having an 
improper advantage. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. The bill does not provide for that. 

Mr. McADOO. Oh, yes, it does. 

Mr. O’NEILL, of Missouri. How does this bill make provision in 
reference to commerce shipped from Duluth, Chicago, and other cities 
on the lakes? 

Mr. McADOO. Because the con.mission will have the discretion to 
provide for just those exceptional cases. 

Mr. O'NEILL, of Missouri. Then this is a sort of amendment to 
the reciprocity treaty. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have stated my objection. to this bill; and I am 
in earnest about it. If that objection were removed, I should be as 
earnestly in favor of this measure as any one. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. Will you not vote for it as it is? 

Mr. O’ NEILL, of Missouri. No, not for this conference report. 

In view of the fact that we have six weeks of this session before ad- 
journment, in view of the fact that this is a privileged matter, which 
my friend from Georgia can bring up at any moment, and that there 
are but one or two objectionable points which tle members of the com- 
mittee know ought not to be in it, I think it the plain duty of the House 
to perfect this bill before enacting it into law. [Applause. ] 


District of Columbia Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1887, 


On the bill (iH. R. 10802) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1388, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The conferees have reached an agreement at so late 
an hour upon this bill that it is not deemed wise to imperil its passage 
by consuming any time in preparing the statement explanatory of their 
report, which the rules require, or even in revising the report itself 
with reference to the accuracy of its details. 

I may say, comprehensively, that the differences between the two 
Houses have been settled, as is usual and proper, by mutual conces- 
sion. We have agreed to many of the increases made by the Senate, 
and to some of its other amendments, but as to the frame and theory 
of the bill we have not felt free to make any surrender. 

That was the unanimous result of two months earnest consideration 
of the bill by the House subcommittee, and-has been several times as 
unanimously indorsed by the House. It has been subject to so much 
misconception that I may repeat what I have already stated, that it 
consists simply in applying to this bill the rule of specificappropriation 
observed in othergeneral appropriation bills. Thisinvolved aahieher, 
for it would have been far easier, and possibly more popular in influ- 
ential quartersat least, to have adopted the plan of the Senate and appro- 
priated lump sums with but general directions as to their i 

This is not done with the de of the General Govern- 
ment if it is possible to avoid it, and to do so in this bill would be to 
introduce personal government in this District, contrary I am sure to 
the law establishing the existing scheme of government, and contrary 
to all sound policy. No one can fail to see that there is much ferment 
in the District now, much greater than at any time during the past 
four years that I have been intimately associated with its affairs. Local 
associations are forming in every section to look after local interests, 
and every section complains and doubtless really believes that it is dis- 
criminated against in the distribution of local improvements. 

As long, therefore, as this bill fails to make some apportionment, how- 
ever general, of those improvements, great complaint, much aspersion 
and resentment, inevitably follow those with such i 
ment, no matter how prudently and uprightly they perform duty. 

In introducing into this bill some general distribution we do not wish 
to be put in the attitude of discrediting either the capacity or the in- 
tegrity of the present commissioners. We are simply with 
them as we deal with the heads of the Departments. We are reliev- 
ing them from much of the censure and criticism which be- 
fall public officers whose means are limited, but whose discretion and 
opportunities for reasonable expenditure are not limited. 





STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 
As to street improvements, we have adopted the schedule of the com- 


missioners in its details, adding one street in the northwest, not by wa 
of preference, but merely as a footing of equality with the other sched- 
uled streets of that section; and we have adhered to the House plan of 
distributing the fund, increased from $300,000 to $360,000 among the 
several grand divisions of the city. The provision as to contracts for 
new pavement is substantially as the House bill made it. 
SUBURBAN STREETS AND ROADs. 

The amount allowed for suburban streets and roads is specifical] 
— and none of it is to be used in laying out new streets <a 
roads. 

We held to this limitation, not because the subcommittee have seen 
any reason to call in question the good faith and probity of any recent 
expenditure for these purposes, notwithstanding the wide criticism 
upon one such expenditure, namely, for the extension of Massachusetts 
avenue, but because for the coming year, at least, we were convinced 
that other improvements would meet a more urgent necessity and a 
more general desire among the tax-payers of the District. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
We have accepted with some verbal amendment the limitations pro- 
by the Senate on the appropriation for teachers’ fund. Person- 
ally I should have preferred a slight increase in this sum, and some 
change in these limitations, but the Senate conferees were very decided, 
and it is believed that the schools can be well maintained under this 
appropriation. As to new buildings the bill is very liberal. It pro- 
vides for the erection of six eight-room buildings in the school diyis- 
ions of the city, and of two one-room buildings in the country. This 
adds, in one year, fifty rooms for as many schools. We have put these 
eight-room buildings at the uniform price of $25,000 each, and added 
amounts for the purchase of sites, where sites are not already owned. 
The Senate amendment giving the commissioners general authority to 
sell unused parcels of ground for this purpose is accordingly stricken 
out. 
ICE-BOAT. 

The appropriation for an ice-boat was omitted, in lieu of which the 
House conferees were willing to insert a reasonable sum to keep the 
harbor open to navigation. 

RENT OF BUILDING FOR THE COMMISSIONERS. 

The Senate amendment increasing the amount for rent of building 
for the commissioners was stricken out, not that the conferees on either 
side deemed such appropriation unreasonable or unnecessary, hut he- 
cause they feared it might delay the erection or purchase of an ade uate 
municipal building. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are the main features of the bill as finally agreed 
upon in the provisions where the chief controversy between the two 
Houses occurred. Theinevitable haste with which this conference re- 
port has been prepared and rushed through both Houses may result 
in some error of detail, but I believe the bill in its entirety an unusu- 
ally good one, and that it will bear the scrutiny of the tax-payers of 
the District as both just and liberal in its intentions and provisions, 
and be finally accepted by the commissioners as a sincere effort to {ree 
them from much misconception and embarrassment. 


River and Harbor Improvements---The Mississippi River. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 24, 1887. 
The House a eee the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under the bill (H. R. 10419) making appropriations fer the 
construction, repair, and preservation of public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Arkansas, said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The concluding address upon this bil] on Saturday 
last was made by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaTciHiNc~). 
In the course of his remarks he made statements concerning the im- 


provement of the Mississippi River which I told him at the time I con- 
sidered erroneous and to which I to reply. 
. » Mr. that the position of this work is clear and dis- 


tinct, and that if it becomes dislocated by the errors of friends or the 
of foes, the result in either case will be the tempo- 
of the work on the part of the Government, and, 


consequently, of injury to the not only of the alluvial districts, 
but also of the entire Mississippi Valley. 
It is natural and a work of this kind to expect those 1m- 


customary 
mediately adjacent to it to be most active in its inauguration and most 
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gealous in urging its completion; and yet the people of the alluvial dis- 
tricts are most dangerously situated for the execution of these pur- 

There is no denying that they are far more vitally interested 
in the incident of the permanent improvement of the Mississippi River 
than they are in the main and the only constitutional purpose which 
the Government and the people at large have or need be expected to 
ever have—that incident is the protection of their individual lands 
from overflow, and the general purpose is the complete improvement 
of the Mississippi River under the commerce power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of interstate and foreign commerce; in other 
words, for navigation. 

This incident is certain to follow the execution of the purpose of the 
whole people and the purpose of the Government, but the anxieties of 
the riparian population cause them to steadily thrust forward the in- 
cident as being the lawful purpose of the Government, and this results 
solely in clouding and confusing the question and in endangering the 
interests of this most excellent part of our population. Their intense 
solicitude and anxiety causes them to underestimate the strength of 
the general purpose and to overestimate their dependence upon indi- 
viduals, loud in their professions of local devotion, and their dependence 
upon mere executive instrumentalities. Hence, Mr. Chairman, this 
great work has twoclasses to fear—the one its over-anxious and imme- 
diately dependent friends, and the other class is its undoubted foes. 

It is my observation and belief that the one is as dangerous to the 
success of the enterprise as the other. 

My service of two years upon the River and Harbor Committee and 
my at least very laborious attention to this subject, an attention con- 
fined not merely to study of the records, conferences with engineers, 
and peoples, and to labor in the committee-room and also in this House, 
but embracing also many personal visits of close inspection to the 
works in progress—this, and I may add, the vital interest of this matter 
to the people of my State, must serve as my excuse for following up 
the subject to maintain the integrity of the unbroken line of policy 
which, up to this time, Congress has sought to maintain and now ad- 
heres to in the bill under consideration, and which I think is the only 
line, so far as present lights are afforded us, of success. 

I have no secrets in public affairs. I have no friends to reward and 
no enemies to punish, but only the public interests to advance and de- 
fend, and I firmly believe that the only way to speedy success, and in- 
deed to success ever and at all, is to deal with perfect frankness with 
public questions and to be the first to uncover and correct serious 
wrongs and errors which may exist in connection with the objects which 
we seek to advance, pursuing the dual policy of telling the truth and 
demanding our rights. In saying this I do not mean to impeach the 
motives or the integrity of any gentleman who differs with me, and all 
that I ask or have a right to expect is a fair consideration of the proofs 
which I agiduce to sustain my position. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATcHrNGs], being a member 
of the present Committee on Rivers and Harbors, speaks, of course, as 
an authority on this subject in this House. I hold that the position 
he seemingly sustains, as set forth in the bill under consideration, is 
correct, and I hold that the position he sustains in the remarks he made 
on Saturday is incorrect, and this I will proceed to prove. 

That part of the gentleman’s remarks to which I shall allude is as 
follows (CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD No. 32, page 923): 

Judging the question by what has been accomplished, I would say that $30,- 
000,000 would bea large estimate. The commission has been most recklessly and 
needlessly assailed. It is composed of able and faithful men, who have given 
the work great attention, and whose achievements, notwithstanding what has 


been stated to the cont , have been signally successful and fully justify the 
confidence expressed by them. 

The statement repeatedly made on this floor that they contemplated reveting 
the banks of the river on both sides from Cairo to the Gulf, at a cost of probably 
$10,000,000, is not justified by anything ever said or done by them. It is certain 
that they have never considered such a project. They are entitled to the confi- 
dence and respect of the country, and what they have said is entitled to far 
more consideration than the groundless assertions annually so vociferously 
declaimed here by the enemies of the enterprise. 

If the river is worthy of improvement, the work shou!d remain in their hands. 
By experience, acquired through long yas of careful study of the conditions 
of the river, the problems involved, and the means to be used in their solution, 
they are far,better qualified to carry it to a successful conclusion than new and 
untried men would be. 

To strike them down is but part of the plan to strike down the whole enter- 
prise, and I appeal tothe friends of the river to turn a deaf ear to these insidious 
proposals, and hold up the hands of thege able, impartial, and faithful public 
servants, Ifthe plan being pursued is discarded, the whole work :nust be aban- 
doned, for nothing is proposed in its bs 

Is this House prepared to say that these engineers are imbecile, or what is worse, 
that they have acted and spoken insincerely or with duplicity, and that all efforts 
to restrain, control, and direct the energies of this greatest and most useful of 
rivers shall be abandoned? That is the real issue which its adversaries seek to 

resent, disguiseitas they may. If weare reasonable men we will be governed 
=o opinions of the scientfic workmen who have it in charge rather than the 


or of those who strive to make reckless assertion obscure and overwhel 
legitimate examination and argument, Pe 


The foregoing, as I understand it, contains the following proposi- 


First. Thirty million dollars is a reasonable estimate of the cost of 
= of the Mississippi River improvement from Cairo to the 


Second. The commission is composed of an able, faithful body of 
men, especially scientific and proficient in hydraulic engineering, and 





they are entitled to the full and entire confidence of the country, and 
consequently to the confidence of Congress, and they are logical, true, 
and consistent in their policy or plan of work and in their reports to 
Congress. ; 

Third. The commission has never proposed a system or plan of work 
that it would probably cost $150,000,000 to complete, and they have 
been reasonably successful and economical in the work they have caused 
the War Department to execute. 

Fourth. The commission itself is an engineering plan and not asuper- 
visory executive body, and the Government is committed to the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River according to the plan or plans, 
theory or theories, that they may evolve from time to time. In other 
words, that we have no specific, distinct, carefully matured, and adopted 
plan, formulated by engineers, recommended to Congress, and adopted 
by that body for the commission to advise and direct the War Depart- 
ment in the execution of; but Congress is appropriating money to be 
expended in any way that the commission may choose to devise, and 


that the present attempt to improve the Mississippi River hinges upon 


the maintenance of this commission, and it and the river must stand 
or fall together. 

Fifth. All who criticise the organic idea of a commission, or who 
criticise the men who are now on that commission, or who. criticise the 
manner in which the public money is being expended by them, are 
enemies of the Mississippi River improvement. 

Now, in regard to the first proposition of $30,000,000 being a reason- 
able estimate for the final improvement of the river from Cairo down. 
I think, Mr. Chairman, that this is probably an estimate talked about 
some six years ago as the probable cost of improving some 200 miles of 
the worst part of the river, levees and all, and that it is too low an 
estimate for the 1,000 miles, or more, that has to be improved toa 
greater or less extent. But about this I am not entirely certain. 

We have now appropriated nearly $10,000,000, which has been ex- 
pended principally upon a small part of the 200 miles just spoken of, 
say one-third. We know that the expenditures at these localities are 
by no means at an end, and hence it seems reasonable to expect that 
$30,000,000, the way things are going, will be required, all told, for 
that portion of the river. I think it not an unreasonable conjecture to 
say that $50,000,000, judiciously expended, ought to effect the comple- 
tion of the work from Cairo down. Certain it is that the benefits to 


| this country are not to be measured by that sum or by ten times that 


sum—so far as benefits are concerned; but no one will contend that a 
work is to be done extravagantly for the sake of extravagance, how- 
ever great the ultimate benefit to the people may be. 

Hence we have to scrutinize carefully, at every stage, the expenditure 
of the public money. That the foregoing will be the limit of expense 
if we do not exercise a wise oversight upon proceedings, I do not pre- 
tend to say; but, sir, if a work be absolutely necessary and feasible. 
danger to its execution lies not in a careful and searching inquiry into 
its progress and into the conduct of the public servants intrusted with 
its execution; but the danger, and the only danger, lies in a failure on 
our part to exercise this sovereign oversight as delegated with lawful 
power and grave responsibility by the people so to do. 

But why are we thus left to conjecture about the ultimate cost of this 
work, and I may say, substantially, about every part of this work? If 
it be admitted that even approximate estimates are impossible, then it 
is admitted that the whole work is purely experimental. Wehad some 
partial estimates in 1880. Those estimates were for certain reaches, of 
which I shall speak more fully later on. They have been promptly ap- 
propriated and rapidly expended, yet now, after the lapse of more than 
six years, Congress is still expending money upon these localities with 
no authoritative estimates, approximate or otherwise, forthe completion 
of the entire river, or of the particular spots just spoken of. 

Gentlemen may say that these difficulties are personal and not gen- 
eral, and that the true remedy and course of treatment is to effect a 
change of individuals in charge of the work; but my reply is that this 
matter is no new thing to me or to Congress; that the individuals are 
holding official places; they are strongly intrenched in private friend- 
ship, and to some extent with local political powers, and they still re- 
main in office, and only by a suflicient power of public sentiment can 
it apparently be adequately demonstrated that their removal is neces- 
sary for the public interest. 

I have no especial exception then to take from the gentleman's state- 
ment of what ought to be the total cost of final completion of this 
work; but later on I will take marked exception to what he states as 
the probable cost if the commission is to be permitted, as he advo- 
cates in his speech, to proceed according to their present, and, for the 
most part, past practices. It is, however, gravely to the discredit of 
these gentlemen that now, after nearly seven years of employment of 
most of them upon this work, we have no estimate ofits probable cost 
to the Government nor of the probable cost of any part of the discon- 
nected links on which they are engaged. 

Now, sir, I wish to go to the next proposition contained in the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, namely, that the commission is able, faithful, and 
especially scientific in hydraulic engineering, and that they are en- 
titled to the confidence of Congress and the country. 

As bearing upon that I call the attention of the House to the follow- 
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ing language, on page 37, of the bill now under consideration. This 
bill and this language is reported to us by the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee, of which the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CatcHines] 
is a member, and that gentleman does not dissent from the language 
of the bill, nor does any other member of the committee. It is as fol- 
lows: 

That no works of bank protection or revetment shall be executed in said 
reaches or elsewhero until after it shall be found that the completion of the per- 
meable contracting works and uniform width of the high-water channel will 
not secure the desired stability of the river banks. 

Surely, sir, neither the committee nor the House propose to set them- 
selves up as hydraulic engineers. We have never ventured to adopt 
plans or specifications of this kind without the indorsement of special- 
ists and scientific men. I have never known of an exception to this 
rule. Sometimes, when “‘ the doctors disagree,’’ we have to choose as 
to whatseems the more reasonable, acting in our capacity as represent- 
atives of the people, and thus take one or the other of the plans or 
theories presented by scientific specialists, as we never take action— 
that is, we never appropriate money—until we see our way clear to 
adopt some definite general plan or theory of expenditure; but we do 
not originate these scientific plans; we simply take counsel, especially 
the committees do, and then we adopt or reject them, and on this ac- 
tion hinges the subsequent getting of appropriations of money. 

But whence came the lan in the bill that I have just quoted? 
Did this theory of work originate with Congress or with any member of 
Congress? No. Did it come to us as a recommendation from this 
commission, so capable, so scientific, and so worthy of our confidence 
and trust? Let us see. 

We have a communication from thecommission dated November 27, 
1886. It was transmitted to Congress January 5, 1887. Itis House 
Executive Document No. 66 of this Congress. This communication 
was before me; it was before the House; it was before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and it was before the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Carcuinas] before this bill wes brought into this House. 
What does it say? It speaks as follows: 


The river and harbor act of August 5, 1886, imposed on the Mississippi River 
Commission the condition “ that no work of bank protection or revetment shall 
be executed in said reaches or elsewhere until after it shall be found that the 
completion of the pommetee contracting works and uniform width of the high- 
water channel will not secure the desired stability of the river banks.” 


This, it will be observed, is the exact used in the bill now 
under consideration. It is to beexpected that these able, faithful, and 
scientific gentlemen have commended this language and condition in 
very high terms. Surely, we would not go in the face of men weshould 
trust. But in speaking of this condition and language they say: 

The commission is somewhat familiar with the opinions and writings of hy- 
draulic engineers, and, so far as it is advised, this theory is totally unrecognized 
by any authoritative writer on hydraulics. 

They further say, on page 2 of this communication, and in speaking 
of this same condition and language: 

To adopt sucha Se is, in the opinion of the commission, to waste public 

so futil 


money. Holding views, the commission, as engineers, can not recom- 
mend to Congress so futile an undertaking 


Now what have we done? Have we trusted them? Have we paid 
the slightest respect to their opinion, and, I may say, to their unani- 
mous opinion, for every member of the commission dened tliis paper? 
Has the committee trusted them? Has the gentleman from Miseiss- 
ippi [Mr. CaTcHINGS] trusted them? Has any member on this floor 
treated their opinion with confidence and respect? It would seem not 
when the committee and the House retain the very they con- 
demn, and which they say is ‘‘to waste public money,’’ and which 
they denounce as ‘‘so futile an undertaking.’’ 

It will readily be seen, Mr. Speaker, that the theory of improvement 
contemplated in the bill, so far at least as its application is concerned, 
is to bring the “‘ high-water banks’’ of the river to a ‘‘ uniform width,”’ 
and that this is to be done by means of permeable contracting works at 
the excessively wide places, which are always just above the caving 
bends; and, mark the word, this uniformity of width, by these 
permeable contracting works, is to precede—I repeat, it is to precede— 
any revetting of the caving banks in the bends. 


Now, whether the con 
the caving banks in the bends or whether they shall follow along after 
the revetting has been done, is supposed to make a very great differ- 
ence indeed. 

The authorities tell us that these two different methods u 
two entirely different, distinct, and antagonistic theories of work. The 
commission now tells us, if thei means anything, that the 
first proposition is ‘‘ to waste public ,”? and that it is “‘so futile 
an undertaking.’’ Others hold that the latter theory is equally un- 
wise and futile. Little, sir, as may be our ability to choose y; 
yet, under our system of government the rests upon us to 
choose and to authorize by law the one or the other of these two 
oi work, as I hold we did in 1880, and we can not escape the issue if we 
would, unless we conclude to stop the work and invoke farther counsel. 
This would be only to defer the day of renewed decision and to limit 


expenditures the while to merely undertakings, just as 
we do in military matters, nolaeeanieaaanranes before we author- 
ize and appropriate for extensive armaments. 



























regretted in the Forty-eighth Congress, when I was a mefat 
River and Harbor Committee, to see that they were drifting into this 
issue, and of this I shall speak more fully later on. 
see now, that Congress could not and can not accede to their views with- 
out a complete reversal of all it has done before. and I saw no wisdom 
in the change. I saw only expense and folly in the change, 
posed letting the commission make the change of plan. 

may be unfortunate in not having wiser men than I, an 
than any of us to decide in these matters; but I opposed this chang 
the past, just as you, gentlemen, are opposing it now. 


in this bill. 
the great initial report of the Mississippi River Commission, this 
same commission, for the year 1880. 
letters of which I will give of the size employed, that all may know 
that what follows was no minor suggestion. : 


and the excessive widths m, 
It has been observed in the Mississippi River, and is indeed true of al! silt-\.ear- 
ing streams a alluv 

river width, or wid 

nearly uniform will be the channel —_. e less will be the variations of ve- 
locity, and the less the rate of caving to 


tracting works shall precede the revetting of 
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I may say, in passing, that a contraction work is a work that projectg 


from the river bank. Itis adike, and in silt-b-aring streams it is gen. 
erally a permeable dike, composed of one or more rows of piles with 
saplings or boughs woven in between them. To revet a 
to grade it down to a moderate slope and then to cover j 
or with a comparatively thin mattrass, woven out of 


or similar material, and to weight that down with enough stone to keep 
it in place. F 


river bank is 
it with stone, 
willow saplings 


I regret, sir, that the commission has made thisissue anew. | deeply 


er of the 


I saw then, and I 


and I op- 
The country 
d wiser men 
gein 
But let us see where we get authority for the proposition we have 
I ask the attention of the House to extracts from the first. 


It starts out with a heading the 


It is as follows: 
“PLAN OF IMPROVEMENT RECOMMENDED.”’ 


I italicize certain parts of my quotations. The report reads as {o]- 


lows; and I will give all of the report under the above heading, mak- 
ing such deductions as I think are fairly and incontestably authorized: 


The bad navigation of the river is produced by the caving and erosion of its banks 
with the bars and shoals resulting directly therefroy 


deposits, that the more nearly the high- 
between the banks, approaches to uniformity, the more 


expected in concave bends. 
It is clearly stated here, Mr. Chairman, that the bringing of the high- 


water banks or high-river width to a width similar to that where the 
river is not too wid 

the river banks in the concave bends. This, I think, is most clearly 
stated. Now, the ee banks in the concave bends is for the 
purpose of preventing the 

is, shall we first do that which is stated to be a great preventive of the 


e will lessen, or is expected to lessen, the caving of 


from caving, and the whole question 


caving, and perhaps an entire preventive of it, or shall we leave that 
preventive unapplied and first revet the bends. 

It may be said that if the preventive of caving is first applied the 
difficulties of successful revetment would be very greatly ameliorated 
and removed, and perhaps no revetment at all would be necessary. It 
is nowhere stated in this report, either in what I have read or in what 
I shall read, and I shall read it all, that the bringing of the wide 
places by contraction works to a width uniform with what are called 
the narrow or normal widths of the river, can ever be dispensed with. 
The reverse is everywhere insisted upon. 

But it is clearly stated that the revetting, by far the most costly part 
of the work, may be largely, if not entirely, dispensed with as a result 
of first producing by projecting works from the banks the uniformity 
of width spoken of. is result, while not absolutely promised, was, 
in the language of the commission, nevertheless ‘“‘expected,’’ and this 
theory and order of work was adopted and authorized, and none other 
was adopted or authorized by Congress. This accords with the pro- 
vision now in the bill, and it is an authority for it. 

The official adoption of the plan of improvement from which I am 
reading will be cally set forth a little later on; but the commis- 
sion, in speaking of what I have just read, proceeded in regular orer, 
as follows: 

This would seem to be so in the very nature of things, because uniformity of 
width secured by contraction will produce increased velocity, and therefore in- 
creased erosion of bed at the shoal places, accompanied by corresponding ‘e- 
posit of silt at the deep places. 

Please note that erosion and scour at the deep places, which are in 
the concave bends, is to be supplemented by ‘‘deposit,’’ and, conse- 
quently, greater ‘‘uniformi' th.’? 

It would be interesting, Mr. Chairman, to quote from, | believe. the 
report of these gentlemen to the last session of Congress, and show whicre 
the i the whole idea and plan of something like uniformity 

and to lay that over against the closing words I have jus! 


of 
: s revetting, or similar work, might have to follow the bringing 
of the wide above the caving bends to a uniform and normal 
width. I do not say that many did not and do not expect it; but all 
conceded that it would be far less difficult, with the river “depositing 
aoe gl ae or “washing out”’ soil from the places to be 
This is plain logic and meaning of plain words employed 
by our then advisers, and they were so understood by all men then, 
and they areso construed in the bill before us. esos: 
ity of effectiv 
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lent eddies and cross-currents and no great and sudden fluctuations in the silt- 
transporting power of the current. There will, therefore, be less erosion— 


Here we have it again— 


from oblique currents and eddies, and no formation of shoals and bars pro- 
duced by silt taken up from one part of the channel and dropped in another. 


The shoals and bars here are the places to be deepened, and their 
scoured material is the ‘‘ deposit’ that is to drop in the ‘‘ deep places ”’ 
and not upon the other shoals and bars, which also are to be similarly 


deepened; and ‘‘no formation of shoals and bars’’ can then be “‘ pro- 
duced.’’ 

They further say: 

As the friction of the bed retards the flow of the water any diminution of the 
friction will promote the discharge ofthe floods. The frictional surface is greater 
in proportion to volume of discharge where the river is wide and shoal than 
where it is narrow and deep. It follows, therefore, that afler the wide shoal 
places are suitably narrowed, and the normal sectional area is restored by dee 
ening the channel, the friction will be less than it was before. This will result 
in @ more easy and rapid d of the flowing water, and consequently ina 
lowering of the Seotentinan t would seem, therefore, that the plan of im- 
provement must comprise, as its essential features— 


What does it comprise as the first thing? The first thing named 
is: ; 
the contzaction of the water way of the riverto acomparatively uniform width ; 
What then follows after this, and not before it? 
and the protection of the caving banks ; 


And what is all this presumed to mean? The commission plainly 
answers this question: 


and this is presumed to be the plan referred to in the act as the “jetty system.” 


Now, sir, we all know what the jetty system is. It is what the bill 
before us insists upon, according to the report and plan that was recom- 
mended to us for adoption, and which was adopted in 1880. 

Every success we have is marshaled under this plan of work. Every 
partial success has been where it has been partially adhered to. Every 
failure has been where it has been departed from. The commission has 
presented no reason to sustain their advocacy of abandonment, and 
their unwarranted abandonment in part has been condemned by fail- 
ure, I firmly believe that for this generation at least the river and 
this plan must stand or fall together. If you strike down this plan 
what plan do you offer in its stead? Whystrike itdown? Why per- 
mit a body of obstinate, wrangling men to embarrass us by eating their 
own words, jealous of an illustrious former associate, the presiding 
genius of their early deliberations, who gave them the ideas that are 
in this plan, now envious of the credit the public gave him? 

But, sir, the report is replete- with just such language as I have 
quoted. 

It goes on: 


It is known from observation of the river below Cairo, not only that shoals 
and bars, producing insufficient depth and bad navigation, are always accom- 
panied by a low-water width exceeding 3,000 feet, but that wherever the river 


- not exceed that width there is a good channel. In other words, bad naviga- 
tion— 


And it is navigation we are after, and the commerce power only that 


- we are operating under— 


invariably accompanies a wide low-river water way,and good navigation a 
narrow one. 

Then comes a summary of all that goes before: 

The work to be done, therefore— 


What is the work to be done? It— 


is to scour out and maintain a channel through the shoals and bars existing in 
those portions of the river where the width is excessive and to build up new banks 
and develop new shore lines, so as to establish as far as practicable the requisite 
conditions of uniform velocity for all stages of the river. 

Where do they propose to build up new banks and to develop new 
shore lines? Where everything is flattened out and the ‘‘ width is ex- 
cessive,’’? of course. They do not propose to make the river go on and 
cave in those banks that are already high. They expected to geta 
‘‘deposit’’ there. Again, they want uniform velocity for all stages ot 
the river; which means, of course, as is elsewhere said, that the project- 
ing, silt-arresting works are to be renewed upon the deposits gained 
from time to time, until the new banks are built up by the current in 
these wide shoal places to the high-water mark. 

They go on to say: 

It is believed that this improvement can be accomplished below Cairo— 

How? By revetting the bends? no, but— 


by contracting the low-water channel-way to an approximately uniform width 
of about 3,000 feet for the purpose of out a channel through the shoals and 
bars and, by nana the action of appropriate works constructed at 
suitable localities, the deposition of sand and other earthy material transported 
by the water wu the dry bars and other portions of the present bed not em- 
braced within the limits of the proposed low-water channel. The ullimate effect 


ht to be produced by such deposits is a comparative uniformity in the width 
of high-water channel of the river. — 7 


This reminds me of an error made by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. BLANCHARD] when he stated that the work being done and con- 
templated in the reaches was the same as that advised by the Army 
board in 1879. Why, sir, that board was convened to consider a low- 
water proposition, pure and simple. I may go into this a little more 

later on. The ‘‘ initial’? works in the reaches embraced all that 
the of 1879 and their report ever contemplated. They nowhere 











even mention a “‘high-water”’ treatment ot the river. It is very im- 
portant that we should know exactly what we are doing, and I see 
nothing but evil to come from confounding things that are different and 
that can not consist. . 

The plan we were persuaded to adopt, and which we refuse to change, 
is clear, distinct, and far in advance of any other plan ever proposed 
for this river, and, I may say, far in advance of any plan for the treat- 
ment of a silt-bearing river that has ever been proposed. I think that 
our only hope of success and safety is in sticking to this adopted plan 
and in not permitting it to be confused, superseded, or explained away. 

The commission proceed to state the minimum result, in depth, ex- 
pected from the plan of treatment which they have set forth: 


It is believed that the works estimated for in this report will create and estab- 
lish a depth of at least 10 feet at extreme low stages of the river over all the bars 
below Cairo, where they are located. 


Then the commission proceeded to advise us in regard to the ques- 
tion of straightening the river. They say: 
It is the opinion of this commission that, as a general rule, the channel shall 


be fixed and maintained in its present location, and that no attempt should be 


made to straighten the river or to shorten it by cut-offs. 


The commission then proceeded to assure us of the yielding charac- 
ter of the bottom of the river, showing that it will wash out wherever 
the current is gathered and directed upon it. They say: 


The borings which were made in 1879 at New Madrid and Plum Point by di- 
rection of the board of engineers for the improvement of the low-water naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River below Cairo, and those of more recent date at 
Memphis and Helena, made under the orders of this commission, as _ well as 
those near Lake Borgne. reported by the levee commission of 1875,and others 
made along the pruposed line of the Fort Saint Philip Canal, and the artesian 
well sunk at New Orleans, all furnish concurrent evidence of the yielding char- 


acter of the strata forming the river bed. 


I pause, Mx. Chairman, before quoting the next sentence to consider 


a point which it covers as well as that of the yielding character of the 
river bed. ‘I'he same point is very clearly expressed in quotations which 
have gone bevore, but I wish to bring it out just here in connection with 
the succeeding sentence and also in connection with certain remarks of 
the commission in its !atest communication to Congress (House Ex- 
ecutive Document No. 66, this session, page 2). They say: 


Thecontraction works at Golddust, Plum Point, Duncansby,and Baleshed have 
been followed by caving on the opposile bank, whose immediate result is, by 


again enlarging the cross-section of the river,to destroy any beneficial results 
the contraction works might otherwise produce. 


They also say: 


That such works may secure any valuable permanent contraction, the oppo- 


site bank must in general be held by protection works. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it will seem strange to any one who has given 
attention to the plain words which have been read from this report that 
works, directed solely and singly, as the commission confess have now 
been directed, straight toward that part of the river which is already 
caving and scouring and giving all manner of trouble by reason of be- 
ing too narrow and too deep in its effective channel, could have any- 
thing to do with the projected works which we were told were to be 
directed toward those parts of the channel where the water was not 


“deep enough. 


The plan clearly stated that it was these wide and shallow parts o. 
the river above the caving bends which were to be scoured out by means 
of these dikes, and deposits of this scour were to be dropped into the 
deep places, instead of works being projected right against such deep 
places so as to make them scour worse than they did before. Itis very 
clear that the river scours in some places and deposits in others. It 
scours in the narrow bends which these gentlemen say they have been 
trying to make still more narrow, and it deposits on the wide bars just 


above these bends. 


In other words, it has too much ehergy in one place and is sluggish 
in another, owing, as they told us, to a lack of uniformity of width, 
which uniformity of width they said would soon be followed by all the 
other uniformities so much desired, such as depth, velocity, and stability 
of banks, and they have said time over and again that this uniformity 
of width, the great condition-precedent, was to be obtained in no other 
way than by contraction at the excessively wide place; and now, with 
official solemnity, this strange and peculiar body of men come and tell 
us that the way to contract the wide place above a bend is to contract 
the narrow place below it. 

In other words, if you wish to construct given works at a particular 
and given point, the way to do it is to go somewhere else and locate 
the works at this wholly different and far-removed point, and then you 
will have them, not at the point where you located them, but at the 
point where you said they ought to be located. This is simply an in- 
stance of the most wretched maladministration of the plan Congress 
was persuaded to adopt and which has led to the inexcusable heaping 
up of expenses in the reaches under treatment; and as to some further 
extraordinary statements about those reaches I will call attention to 
them further on. But to go back now to the succeeding sentence where 
I left off in quoting from the report of 1880. They say: 

This evidence taken in connection with the fact that deep water is found inall 
the bends ofthe river where the width is not excessive, and that these bends have, 
by their shiftings at one time or another, probably occupied and covered nearly 
every part of the belt from 10 to 20 miles in width from Cairo to the Gulf, point 


to the conclusion, if it does not indeed justify it, that there is no extensive stratum 
of material capable of resisting erosion and preventing the river from deepen. 
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ing its own bed. In exeeptional localities where the material is too tough or 
the gravel too heavy for removal by scour, dredging may have to be resorted to 
as an auxiliary, the depth secured by this means be maintained. 


And mark, Mr. Chairman, how they are to be maintained— 
By the works erected for narrowing the stream. 


What a pity, Mr. Chairman, that these gentlemen should find diffi- 
culty in narrowing the stream where they say it is already too narrow; 
when, too, they are applying that as a pretended means of narrowing 
it where it is too wide; and what a pity that they should fail of good 
results by deepening it where it is already too deep when their plan 
was not to deepen it there at all, but to deepen it at the shallow place 
above there and to secure ‘‘ deposits in the deep places’’ which they 
are now trying to make deeper; and this they tell us is an evidence of 
the impracticability of the former. ButI proceed to quote from the 
report of 1880: 

Experience, as well in this country as in Europe, justifies the belief that the 


requisite correction and the equalization of the tranverse profile of the stream, 
by developing new shore-lines and building up new banks, may be made, 


How? 


chiefly through the instrumentalities of light, fiexible,and comparatively inex- 
pensive constructions of poles and brush and materials ofJike character. 


Now, once more, what is meant by these constructions on which they 
are to rely ‘‘chiefly?’’ Is revetment meant? Let the perfectly plain 
language which immediately follows speak for itself: 

These constructions will commonly be open or permeable to such a degree 
that, without too violently arresting the flow of water, thereby unduly increas- 


ing the head and causing dangerous under-scour, they will sufficiently check 
the current to induce a deposit of silt inselected localities. 


Revetment, Mr. Chairman, is not the current “‘ arresting’? dike that 
produces a ‘‘head’’ of water and that causes ‘‘a deposit of silt;’’ and 
yet these gentlemen now tell us when we require them to do what is 
expressed in the above quotation and in many others that I have read, 
that we are requiring them to do an unheard of thing. They claim to 
have tried this in cases where they have projer*ed dikes so as to pre- 
vent deposits in deep places, when what is here stated is to cause de- 
posits in deep places, and to cause those parts of the shoal places, which 
are left for the channel, to be scoured out, and that scour to be depos- 
ited in the very deep places which they now confess; that they are pro- 
jecting their dikes upon in order to make still deeper. They go on in 
this adopted report of 120 and describe various devices to be used under 
different conditions and circumstances. 

The works which have been used in similar improvements are of various 
forms and devices, such as the hurdle, composed of a line of stakes of light 
piles with brush interlaced; the open dike, formed of stakes with walling strips 
on both sides filled in loosely with brush; the continuous brush mattress, built 
or woven on fixed or floating ways and launched as fast as completed, as a 
revetment to a caving bank, the mattress used as a verticle or inclined curtain, 
placed in the stream to check the current— 

It is proper to remark here that this last use of the mattress is as a 
screen suspended along the face of a dike, kept in place by the current, 
and is a common substi‘ute for brush interlaced between the piles or 
for more solid structures of brush placed between rows of piles and 
generally weighted with stone, both being simply a projecting dike. 
the same laid flat on the bottom as the foundation for such a curtain or as an 
anchorage for other brush devices; curtains of wire or brush placed 
vertically or inclined in the streams, and various other formsof permeable brush 
dikes, jetties, or revetments. Some of these methods on have been 
used on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers with in satisfaction and 
success, although they can not yet be régarded as entirely beyond the experi- 
mentalstage. In some, per in many localities, works of a much more solid 
character than those above indicated may be necessary. 

The closure of deep channels or low-water chutes, with the view of confin- 
ing the flow to a single passage, may require substantial dams of brush and rip- 
rap stone or gravel, but it is believed the lighter and less costly works will gen- 
erally suflice. 

The next paragraph is substantially a restatement of much that has 
gone before. It is as follows: 

By a permeable dike located upon the new shore-line to be develo: con- 
nected with the old bank at suitable intervals by cross-lines of like r, 
or by jetties of hurdles or other permeable works projecting from the bank with 
their channel ends terminating on the margjn of the proposed water ,or by 
any other equivalent works, the areas to be reclaimed and raised will be con- 
verted into a series of silting basins, from which the water, flo through the 
barriers with diminished velocity, will, after depositing its hea’ material, 
pass off and give place te anew supply. In this manner the accretions will go 
on continuously through the Raghatalor season, or through two or more sea- 
sons if necessary, the works being renewed on the higher level as occasion re- 
quires, 


Here, Mr. Chairman, is another very good point for the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] to consider whenever he is dis- 
posed to justify anybody in giving merely a low-water treatment to 
this river. And it will be noted that they are dependent upon high 
water or floods as indispensable aids in the improvement. 

They proceed to say: 


Wherever necessary the new bank must be protected by a mattress, revet- 
iment, or some equi t device. 


un, Teena ee 

I will pause to consider for a moment the revetment of the 
‘‘new bank.’’ As the “‘new bank”? is formed w: the river has been 
too wide, there is, Se ae narrow or normal width 
of the river both above and wit. Sofar as the of this new 
bank is concerned, if it should be troubled to any degree in that way, 





it could not be prevented or moderated, farther than existing conditions 
might affect it, by the means we have been advised to first employ as 
the great and chief preventive of the excessive caving of the old 
banks, under the particular conditions in which we are told they are 
originally placed, namely, by suitably narrowing the wide place imme- 
diately above, for in the case of these new banks we know there would 
be no wide place just above them to narrow. 

The of revetting the new banks, should occasion 
it, is inly stated; but there are two evidences which lead us to ex- 
pect that theexpense attending this revetment would not be excessive 
One is, that if the treatment of the river were continuous we could 
hope that the caving here, the point being preceded by a normal chan- 
ne], would be moderate, as they state to us that when they make the 
channel normal at these point they expect to lessen the caving in the bends 
just below them; and indeed they tell us that where caving was they 
would now hope to acquire somethingin the way of a fill or ** deposit. *? 
In the next place, I attach very considerable weight to the testimony 
upon this point of Mr. Clemens Herschel, a distinguished hydraulic 
engineer of Massachusetts. On page 333, Report No. 1985, Forty- 
seventh Congress, second session, he says, in speaking of these new 
banks: 

Q. But it has no protection in the perished dike work? 

A. It has no artificial protection. 

Q. Then it comes down substantially to the soil which forms the new bank? 

A. Ican ony on that point that there is little or no fear of any erosion of those 
banks after they are formed; all experience proves that. I am not confined to 
reasoning on that point; it is a matter of experience. 

Why is this? It is because the conditions are ‘“‘uniform.”’ ‘‘A}] 
experience proves that there is little or no fear of any erosion of those 
banks’’ where the widths are “‘ uniform,’’ for then, as stated, uniform 
depth and uniform velocity for all stages of water follow, and hence 
uniform stability. What is true of the new banks is equally true o1 
the old banks under exactly the same conditions of uniformity. 

The commission proceeded to say: 

The plan submitted by the board of engineers for the improvement of the /ow- 
water navigation of the river below Cairo, in their report, dated January 25, 1579 
(see House Executive ent No. 41, Forty-fifth Congress, third session), in 
which it is reeommended that $600,000 be asked for the improvement of the Pium 
Point Reach, and “that the improvement be effected by narrowing the shoal 
and wide portions of the low-water river to about 3,500 feet, and by protecting 
caving banks when necessary,’ is substantially adopted for the initial works 
submitted for construction in this report. 

This protection of caving banks by special means, as a secondary 
step, ‘‘when necessary,’’ plainly as it has been set forth, will be, ir 
possible, yet more plainly set forth later on. 

I call the attention of the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANcn- 
ARD] to this paragraph in passing. It covers a former allusion, and it 
will be seen that where the plan of 1879 leaves off the plan of 18:0 
really begins. It is only in the ‘‘inifial’’ works that they are the 
same. 

The commission proceeded to say: 

An accurate estimate of the cost of properly improving the entire river below 
Cairo can not be made until after the completion of the surveys now in progress. 
Moreover, estimates based upon the data from those surveys wil! doubt- 
less require modification in some particulars, to meet subsequent changes in the 


prove to require 


river, and will perhaps be considerably reduced in the te amount by im- 
proved iouleales of construction developed during the progress of the work. 


Estimates, Mr. Chairman, always prove to be of value only in a gen- 
eral way. They only serve as a general guide. I am disposed to con- 
cede that an ‘accurate ’’ estimate could hardly be expected from the 
commission even now, though I am not perfectly certain about this, for, 
if I mistake not, their maps, based upon complete surveys from Cairo 
down, have been issued now like a year. But it is unfortu- 
nate and perhaps significant that now, after a lapse of more than six 
years, we have noteven an approximateestimate from them of the prol- 
able cost of this work. They certainly have exact and full data now 
for these reaches, and much fuller data for the whole river than they 
for the original estimates for the reaches in 1880. They ought to 
something by this time. Either or the work has to carry 
reproach. I do not think that it tly belongs to the work if 

ightly conducted. But to relieve the river from responsibilities that 
do not belong to it I will call attention to the fact that they expected 
the estimates they do give from “‘latest data’ to be ‘‘ considerably re- 
duced ”’ on account of “‘improved methods of construction developed 
of the work.’’ 

I call i a this, pea the og aare of these “~ 
pectations are distinct] w e river and upon Congress, as 
will show. ” This chang to make the river and Congress 
a pair of scape-goats must stand the test of the record as shown 11 the 
reports of the commission itself. Now, in regard to the initial wors 
in the reaches under treatment, they proceeded to say: 

INITIAL WORKS. 

Under the authority conferred in section 5 of the act, estimates of cost of ccr- 
tain initial works, constituting a component part of the general system of works 
contemplated, are submitted. indg- 

These works of channel contraction and bank protection, which, in the jucs 
ment of this may be advantagously undertaken during the com!ns 
fiscal or as soon as jes the means, are confined to an ageT 

itngth of 200 miles of shouleet water below Cairo, embracing the fol- 
wing namely: New Madrid, Plum Point, Memphis, Helena, Cho~ 
estimates are intended to cover the cost of the work for contracting ‘ie 
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channel, and for securing and protecting the banks; for the necessary outfit of | plans, their modification when necessary, the advisory supervision of the work, 


boats, tugs, tools, &c., to carry on the work for local surveys, the salaries of engi- 
neers, superintendents, and inspectors, and the necessary office expenses. Fur- 
ther appropriations will be needed to complete the works, secure their per- 
manence, and develop the full benefit of the system. 

As regards the fox cost, the novelty of the devices to be employed, and the 
absence of experience with respect to the rapidity and degree of their results, 
forbid any exact estimate, but it is believed that such additional works as will 
ultimately be required to complele and render permanent the improvement con- 
templated in this system at the localities specified will not exceed the amount 
herein below stated as needed for initial works. 


This estimate, Mr. Chairman, will be given a little more in detail 
directly; but I pause to call attention to the limits which are given to 
itin the paragraph just quoted. The figures that I shall give will show 
whether or not the total estimates have been ‘‘ considerably reduced’’ 
or not, and I shall at a more appropriate time in the course of my re- 
marks take up the reasons which are given by the commission for their 
excessive expenditures in these reaches. I shall lay those reasons over 
against the facts as set forth in their own reports, and will show that 
their alleged reasons are not true; all of which means that either the 
commission is not making correct reports to Congress, that it is blun- 
dering in its work and butchering the river and pursuing no authorized 
plan, and is seeking by all manner of sophistry and misstatements of 
facts to cover up its errors and to conceal its waste of public money— 
I say all this either means that, or it means that the river and not the 
commission is responsibie for what has taken place. 

If we fail we should know exactly what principle or plan of work it 
is that has failed, and this we can only know by insisting upon and 
securing a faithful adherence in practice and expenditures to that plan. 
But they proceed to say: 

It is considered necessary that a contingent sum, which is inserted in the es- 


timates for initial work, be appropriated for use in any emergency that may 


arise for securing or protecting the works at any point after the specific appro- 
priation may have been exhausted. 


Now come the estimates for the reaches under consideration, and I 
give the footings: 

New Madrid reach, 40 miles long, $923,000; Plum Point reach, 38 miles long, 
$736,000; Memphis reach, 16 miles long, $382,000; Helena reach, 30 miles long, 
$627,000; Choctaw Bend, 35 miles long, $576,000; Lake Providence reach, 25 
miles long, $619,000; contingencies, $250,000. 

Now, it will be remembered, that the ultimate cost ‘‘ to complete and 
render permanent the improvement’’ * * * utthe localities speci- 
fied ‘‘ would net exceed the amount * * stated as needed for 
initial works.’’? This makes it necessary for us to double the respective 
estimates for the foregoing localities in order to get at what they stated 
would be their ultimate cost, unless, indeed, they should prove able to 
‘considerably reduce ’’ the estimates. No increase was expected. 
That would make the total estimates then as follows: 


New Madrid reach... 
Plum Point reach 








wwe $1,846, C09 


- 1,472,000 
Memphis reach.... 769, 000 
Helena reach........ ewe =1, 254,000 
Choctaw bend...... «ee 1,152,000 
SN EEL ILE LLL LEE 


The commission proceeded to say: 


Should it be determined not to appropriate the amounts estimated for all the 
initial works, itis considered important that the reduction should be made rather 
in the number of places at which work is proposed than by reducing the esti- 
mates for any one place— 

Then follows a condensation of the foregoing estimates, and an csti- 
mate for levees of $1,010,000, and for 


Checking enlargement of Atchafalaya, $10,000. 


It will be seen, Mr. Chairman, that Congress dealt in an exceptional 
manner by this commission and by this work. It adopted the plan 
recommended for adoption by the commission, and since sought by the 
commission to be repudiated and abandoned; and the appropriations 
have been made in lump, except specifications for the checking of 
the enlargement of the Atchafalaya crevasse, and the last two bills 
that have passed mention some few places, but generally, even then, 
no diversions of funds were required. The commission had perfect 
liberty to concentrate expenditures upon as few of the foregoing reaches 
asthey chose. Nay, Congress by repeated votes has refused to spread 


them out, and has ever shown a tendency to the limitations the com- 
mission asked for. 


ed to make estimates for surveys and expenses of the 
commission for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1881, amountiny to 
$200,000. 
Then the report continues: 


If Congress shall authorize any extensive works of improvement on the Mis- 
oeetesioe would respectfully suggest that provision be made by law for the ap- 
ion of such land and materials as may be needed in the work when 
the same can not be obtained upon equitable terms by purchase from the owner. 
We do not contemplate that a resort to such proceedings would often be neces- 
sary, but in the absence of any en at ee of law individual owners of the 
property required might greatly unjustly enhance the cost of the work. 
Authority to file in the proper court of the United States an article of appro- 
priation describing the property to be taken, and to have an assessment by com- 
petent appraisers of its value, would tend to prevent extortion, and at the same 
time secure to the individual a just recompense for the property taken. 
We venture to suggest further that, in case the commission should be con- 
tinued in existence and the works recommended by it be in whole or in part 
authorized by Congress, the execution of the work and the e 


nditure of the 
Ses Sache asl net bo made part of the dut of the commission. 
@ think the duties of the commission should be limited to the preparation of 





and the completion of the surveys and observations. — 

This would secure unity of plan, greater efficiency in the work, and a better 
system of checks upon the expenditures than we could hope to secure if the en- 
tire work of devising, executing, and disbursing were cast upon the commis- 
sion. 

Al which is respectfully submitted. 

All of which is respectfully Q. A. GILLMORE, 

Lieutenant-Colonel of Engineers, Bvt. Maj. Gen., 
President Mississippi River Commission, 
CHAS, R. SUTER, 
Major of Engineers, U. 8. A. 
HENRY MITCHELL, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
JAS. B. EADS, 
B. M. HARROD. 
Hon. ALEXANDER RAMSEY, 


Secretary of War, Washington. D. C. 


It will be seen from the closing part of the report that the commis- 
sion had doubts about the wisdom or necessity of their continuance. I 
think now, Mr. Chairman, that it was unfortunate that they were not 
dispensed with then and there, and the continuation of the surveys and 
the execution of the plan left with the War Department. There has 
been nothing but envies, strifes, inconsistences, efforts to magnify and 
continue self and to draw pay, ever since. As long asthe War Depart- 
ment is the executive department for these civil works we ought to 
leave the execution of them with it, excepting, of course, when we can 
make contracts more economical than is promised by our own execu- 
tive, and then we leave, and justly, the War Department to inspect 
and approve of the work before we pay out a cent. Thus we havedefi- 
nite responsibility. We foliow the usual order. 

But here we have an advisory body ordering all the details of exe- 
cution. In other words, it is a mixed and multiform executive body, 
and a mixture of both advisory and executive functions. Hence the 
advice and the results are made to square at every turn. We have 
nothing else like this in our system. It was, I am now persuaded, in 
this, as in other particulars, a grave mistake to give this body directory 
powers. No one man is responsible, as the President and the cabinet 
officers are. This body is under no man; not even under the Presi- 
dent. It is a group, accountable, with mixed functions, to Congress 
alone. We are their only critics and supervisors. Every principle of 
sound and customary administration is violated in this case. 

I would put all these civil works into a civil organization, just as we 
are talking about separating the Weather Bureau from the Military Sig- 
nal Bureau. I would not confound these things, especially after they 
get big enough todivide. I would have our military engineers (scarcely 
more than one hundred in number that we have for sixty million of 
people), the best military engineers in the world, abreast with the rapid 
growth of the science of war, conversant with all of our wants and re- 
sources, and full of the pride and honor of their special profession. Ido 
not approve of this ‘‘ half-and-half’’ policy. It makes neither ‘“‘fish 
nor fowl.” 

There was a short minority report, signed by Messrs. Comstock and 
HARRISON, expressive merely ofsome doubts entertained by those gen- 
tlemen, and which it is not necessary to quote. 

In the course of the analysis I have made of the report of 1880 it 
will not be lost sight of that in discussing these matters under the 
head drawn from the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CatTcuinGs], of ‘‘theability, trustworthiness,’’ &c., of the commission. 
I have sought to sustain, or rather to show that the report sustains and 
compels the language in the bill, and refutes the statement of the com- 
mission that there is no authority for it or for the proposition therein 
involved, namely: that revetment of the bends must come after and 
not before the shallow bars above have been washed out by means of 
jetties or dikes projecting toward them from thebanks. And if I have 
succeeded in vindicating the language in the bill, I think I have, while 
vindicating the action of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Catcu- 
INGS], refuted his speech. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the report of 1880 is not the only place that we 
have this main feature of the adopted plan plainly set forth. The report 
of 1880 was preceded by many and lengthy discussions on the part of the 
commission. The report is simply the embodiment of sundry propo- 
sitions which were formally drawn and submitted to the commission 
for adoption. It may be well, therefore, if any one disputes the mean- 
ing of the report of 1880, to go behind that report to the minutes which 
preceded it—to consider the report in its formative state when the 
propositions embodied in the adopted report were distinctly stated as 
propositions. This calls for no deductions and permits no doubts as to 
what was intended to be the meaning of the report. Of course very 
many propositions were considered. Some were rejected; some were 
accepted in part and in part not accepted. 

I have looked for something comprehensive in its character and per- 
fectly plain in its meaning; and I desired, if possible, to find such date 
where it had been adopted by the commission without a dissenting 
voice. I find that in the deliberations of the commission on the 17th 
of January, 1880, preceding the final draughting of the report, and while 
the report was being blocked out or constructed in its fundamental 
elements, the minutes say: 


The commission met at 11 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, 
Present all members and the secretary, 
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In the course of this meeting the following resolution was presented. 
This resolution was offered by the then president of the commission, 
General Gillmore, also president now, and it is as follows: 

That the method of improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi River, 
which promises the most valuable and permanent results, will com as its 
essential features the contraction by suitabie works of the water way in the wide 
portionsof the river and the protection of ed by special means wher- 

result, 


ever the contracting works referred to do not effeci 

Mr, Chairman, what ‘‘result’’ is meant here? You observe that it 
comes in the qualifying clause immediately after the last declarative 
clause of the sentence. There must be “‘ protection of caving banks by 
special means wherever the contracting works do not effect that result,’’ 
namely, that ‘‘ protection ’’ to caving banks. 

You have seen in the early part of the report of 1880 that the bring- 
ing of the river to a state of uniformity, by contracting the wide and 
shallow places, was expected to materially, if not altogether, = 
the caving of the banks, which generally is in the bends. Indeed, 
where caving was it was expected, as a result of the foregoing, that a 
‘deposit’? and not further washing out would be had. Then we see 
that if any revetting had to be done the difficulties arising from rapid 
currents aud deep water would be greatly lessened when the spot to 
be treated became so circumstanced, as was proposed, as to be the re- 
cipient of ‘‘deposits ’’ instead of washouts and scour; in other words, 
when the river should became constructive instead of destructive at 
these points. 

But how were they to know how much the contraction would lessen 
the caving until after the contraction works had been construct 2d and 
had operated? Indeed, they say themselves that they are only to resort 
to protection of caving banks ‘‘ by special means wherever the contracting 
works referred to do not,’’ in other words, shall not, ‘‘ effect that re- 
sult,”’ 

But, perhaps I am proceeding a little too fast. This resolution was 
not adopted in the exact form in which it has just a . The 
commission seemed to think that the word ‘‘ wherever’ did not suf- 
ficiently express the idea of time and order of proceeding; and hence we 
find that when the commission next met, which was on January 9, 
1880, Sunday having intervened, they made a change inthe resolution. 

It is proper to observe that the minutes of this meeting show that 
of the members of the commission there were— 


Present—all the members and the secretary. 


Various propositions of Mr. Eads’ were taken up. I find that they 
were adopted by votes of 5 to 2, 6 to 1, and 6 to1, and6tol. And 
then comes a Royeenen from Major Suter ae the question of im- 
provement to be less a matter of principle than o es methods and 
appliances, which experimental way of doing b which disre- 
gard of what the hydraulic engineers tell us are the plain and simple 
laws and principles controlling the flow and management of water, 
which, if I may use the word, with so excellent a ‘‘constructive”’ en- 
gineer, and, perhaps, accomplished engineer in all that relates to earth- 
works, sapping and mining, and the various other things incident to 
the art of war, to which art he has been educated—which empirical doc- 
trine I do not trace up to see whether it was acted mn at some 
subsequent meeting or not. It was only submitted at this meeting, 
but the resolution we have just been considering, by General Gillmore, 
was taken up. It is preceded by the following language: 

Resolved, That the following general principle be embodied in the report of 
the commission : 

Then follows the resolution I just read from General Gillmore with 
the changethatIspokeof. Thatchangeisasingleword. They 
the word ‘‘ wherever ”’ into ‘‘w .”? §So it reads as follows: 

That the method of imprevement of the navigation of the Mississippi River, 
which promises the most valuabie and permanent results, will com as its 
essential features the contraction by suitable works of the water way in the 


wide portions of the river, and the protection of caving banks by special means 
whenever the contracting wuvhe repented te Ge oat efves Gat ren. 


This was ‘‘unanimously r 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will again 
in the bill under consideration at 
follows: 

That no works of bank ion shall be executed in said reaches or else- 
where until after it shall be found that the completion of the permeable con- 
tracting works and uniform width of the high-water channel not 
the des: stability of the river banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I oy eaten to point out to 
House any logical difference between the 
have just quoted and the plan and 
adopted re of 1880; and what 
meaning of the language I have quoted from the bill and that 
resolution which was offered by General Gillmore for the express pur- 
pose of being reo report, and which was ‘‘ unanimously 
adopted ’’ by that body. 


And, sir, is: eT 
in the bill that passed at the last session of it is the 
identical language quoted to us by the commission in communi- 
cation transmitted to on the 5th day of last month, in which 
communication they say the idea expressed in this language 

Is totally unrecognized by any authoritative writer on hydraulics. 


uce the language that we have 
time. Itis on page 62, and is as 
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And they further say in the same communication: 

To adopt such a system is,in the opinion of the commission, to waste public 
eer cane Tele en Cele a ones easineers cat not resonant 

Mr Chairman, I would be glad for the gentleman from 
[Mr. Catcuines] to let us know whether or not this co 
consistent; to let us know whether or not they are warring, not only 
perhaps among themselves, not only in general feuds and rivalries but 
also warring upon the Mississippi River itself. I would like ta know 
how, if these gentlemen are so eminently worthy of our confidence a 
engineers and as public officials, that they can speak as they have spoke 7 
in the quotations I have given; and how his committee can bring late 
this House such proposed legislation as we have in the bil] 
right in the teeth of the views now expressed by the commi 
knew that they were as much opposed to this provision wh 
both Houses of Congress last session as they are now. 

Clearly, Mr. Chairman, somebody is radically wrong, and I wish to 
save the Mississippi River and the aiopted plan from the inevitable 
consequences of errors so gross. 

No one ever entered this Congress a firmer believer in these gentJe- 
men than I was. No one had less faith in them than I had when | 
got to know them and their doings well. Time, study, and reflection 
have only convinced me that they are an incubus upon the public 
Treasury and a curse to the river and to the public interest, They 
have discharged their functions. They have outlived their usefulness. 
They ought no longer to be carried upon the public pay-rolls. 

To Congress only do they report. The President can remove them: 
but neither he nor the Secretary of War is called upon to review their 
course. At the proper time, if opportunity offers, I shall move to 
abolish them and the places they hold, and let the Secretary of War go 
on and execute the orders of Congress in carrying on the adopted plan. 
If I fail in this I will urge the President to remove them. I have 
waited two years upon the tardy action of gentlemen from Louisiana 
and Mississippi, in which States two of the commissioners live. It isa 
grave mistake to keep men in charge of this great work in whom Con- 
gress hasno confidence. Theirsuggestions are disregarded. Their pay 
even is not voted. When matters come to this pass they had better be 

i with. Butif do stay I trust the President will appoint 
men in their places who will not fight the plan they are ordered to 
execute; who are free from these quarrels which make fidelity now the 
means of their mortification. And I will say that in my opinion nota 
man on that commission should come from the alluvial district south of 
Cairo, nor come in any way to be influenced by the local property in- 
terests on the river. 

But, sir, this bill and the last bill that passed Congress are not the 
only ones in which Congress has sought to enforce fidelity to the 
adopted plan of 1880. At the second session of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress in the bill of January 17, 1885, on page 33, it was required that 
the moneys there appropriated for the Lower Mississippi, &c.— 

Shall be expended, under the direction of the Secretary of War, in accordance 
“ppt Bircr Contionta: and of an advisory peel lone which 
pm is hereby — - 


Mississippi 
mmission is 


before us, 
ssion. We 
en it passed 


It is very well known, Mr. Chairman, that the above language and 
that which follows it, which it is not necessary to quote, was for the 
ee purpose of supplying this commission with engineering ability. 

tis the only honorable and truthful statement of the case, as 
shown by the committee’s action. It desired fidelity to the adopted 

of 1880. 

“~<— a means of securing fidelity to that plan it provided, so far as it 
could provide, for the employment by the Government of James }. 
Eads, who was considered the real father and author of the main ideas 
and principles of the plan that Congress adopted in 1880. It provided 
that the ernment should pay him an annual salary of $3,000. 
Gentlemen, remember that during that short session of Congress there 
was, as there always is, much filibustering inst the river and har- 
bor bill. We were told by some that the principal objection was the 
matter of personal aeldaabens having Mr. Eads being made a head 
over the commission. 

Of course it laid in the power of any six or any one man at that time 
to filibuster under the and thus defeat the bill in that aeen- 
piring Congress, it going out on the 4th day of March. But the com 
mittee had no desire to help or to unnecessarily hurt any body, but 
simply to advauce in some effectual way the public interest. Hence 
they agreed, is well known, to strike out all that related to the em- 

Mr. Eads as an advisory engineer, and to insert in lica 
requirement and order that the commission should 

of 1880. The bill failed to pass, as it olten 

be observed that as far back as this 

now in the bill was clearly and pos'- 

that I knew how to enforce 

I support it now. An abandon- 

logically and faithfully tried is 


and all that, why 
2 Why adopt 1 islation, session 
in the teeth of their statement 
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that our action is ‘‘a waste of public money,’’ why condemn them, 
disregard them, cut off their pay, which latter part we should not 
do, and treat them with unanimous and repeated contempt, and not 
grant them a hearing? Is this the way to treat men of ability, worthy 
of the confidence and following of Congress and the country? Ido 
not call this tact. 1 do not consider it good public policy or private 
fair play. 

When I was on the committee I did not call them here again when I 
voted to condemn them, because I had heard them fully and I was satis- 
fied. I did not think them competent or faithful. I would not have 
condemned them, as this bill does, if I had had confidence in them. 


They have no money now, perhaps, to travel on. Their pay has been | 


stopped. They had money last session and were not brought here. 
Some are Army officers, and have their pay and live near here. Have 
any been invited to come, if they chose, to defend themselves? No. 
Why not? I think it is because there is no doubt felt that they are in- 
competent and have been heard enough. 

They have had their day. Their reports and newspaper articles and 
speeches and clap-trap generally have all been gone over time and 
again. They were before the River and Harbor Committee in 1884— 
the spring or summer of 1884. They did not come here by my asking, 
for had my doubts about themthen. The proceedings were published, 
and placed upon the desks of members. A more impotent proceeding 
Inever knew. They slaughtered and butchered the Mississippi River 
right in the committee-room. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] knows all this. 
Others know it. Why permit the river to carry the dead weight of 
incompetent men? Did not the committee proceed at once to strike 
out, and did strike out, every dollar that we had in the bill for levees 
and conservation thereby? Did not all know and agree that the com- 
missionasked for levees and at the same time argued them out of court? 
Was it not childish, and was it not so pronounced? Was not the 
contingent fund alone considered enough ‘‘to waste’’ in the hands of 
men who evidently did not know what they were driving at or any- 
thing about the work they had in hand? Let gentlemen stand by the 
record. Let them reconcile the facts. Public interests are too grave 
to be put in jeopardy by personal favoritism. 

Who are these ‘“‘hydraulic’’ engineers that gentlemen seek to make 
the Mississippi River responsible for? Lawyers, architects, professors 
of geography, and military specialists. Is there one who has ever been 
employed or consulted by any citizen or business concern, the world 
over, about a single hydraulic work? Ifso, name the man and name 
the work. Is there one who has ever achieved a single success in a 
hydraulic work? Ifso, name the man and name the work. Eminent 
‘“*hydraulic’’ engineers! Godsavethemark! Give us a surgeon and 
a professor of astronomy on the board and complete the harmonies at 
once. I will not, Mr. Chairman, see the Mississippi Rive: made the 
scapegoat of incompetent men. 

Now, sir, thenext proposition I wish tocall the attention of the House 
to is the denial of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaTcHINas] 
that the commission ever contemplated a plan of improvement that it 
would probably cost $150,000,000 to complete. The gentleman saw 
fit to use positive words about this. I wish to be distinctly understood 
as saying that Congress never authorized any such plan, and I trust it 
never will do so, unless the present plan should clearly prove to be a 
failure, and the public interest should justify this perhaps threefold 
increase of expenditures. I stated in debate in the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress that the commission contemplated and was practicing departures 
from the authorized plan, and that their course was not only a disre- 
gard of law but that it was also going in a direction that sound en- 
gineering advice and the teachings of experience would not permit us 
to sanction. 

I farther stated that I could not figure out the end of this new step 
at less than some $150,000,900, and that I was unable to point the 
House to any evidence that the work would stand or serve its purpose 
even after that sum might be expended. Sir, it is belief of this kind 
that is the basis of the legislation in the bill before us now, and was the 
basis of the legislation in the bill that passed Congress last session, as 
well as of the proposed legislation cited in the bill of the session before 
that, at which time the gentleman [Mr. CaTcHINGS] was not a mem- 
ber of the House. All agree that such evils and departures must be 
corrected. 

Sir, I with deliberation when I expressed this opinion to the 
House. had served two years upon this subject and I had often in- 
spected the works. I have kept close upon the track of this subject 
now for two years more, and I here and now repeat the statement and 
opinion I then expressed. I have seen and heard denials of the correct- 
ness of my statement; but I have never seen or heard any denial accom- 
panied by proof. No gentleman has taken the actual final cost of all or 
of any part of the work of this kind, as shown in the expense accounts 
in the reports, and even attempted to figure it out at a less figure than 
I gave. Of course, eh oe is nothing unless I prove it. ButifI 
clearly prove it from the official facts and figures, certified to us here by 
the commission itself, then denials are perfectly worthless unless gentle- 
men can show that my citations are or that my conclusions from 
them are unsound. 
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| It is a grave matter to state this if it be not true, and it is equally 
as grave a matter to conceal it and not to state it if it be true. 

We have got certain leading points to consider—first, the cost per 
unit of measure; second, the extent of application; third, the frequency 
of renewals of the work. 

Reasoning from the data given us—I call attention to page 2565, re- 
port of 1885—we find that the original estimate for the final improve- 
ment of the 25 miles of Lake Providence reach was $1,238,000. This 
is also given in a previous quotation. We find on page 2566 of this 
report that, in the opinion of one of the commission — 


It is now certain that the gost of these works will be not less than three times 
the original estimate, and even yet it is not practicable to state with definiteness 
what the ultimate cost will be. 





Now, no less estimate has been made by any member of the commis- 
| sion. Three times the above estimate makes $3,714,000 as the yet un- 
| closed estimate, under the largely unauthorized manner in which this 
work has been done, for this 25 miles. This threefold increase alone 
would, if general—and he can not point to a lesser figure-—bring the gen- 
tlen.an’s $30,000,000 up to $90,000,000, and my $50,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. The rate here, however, makes $148,560 a mile, exclusive of 
levees. This reach consisted of bad navigation; that is, of much shoal 
and wide river. Where the river is very deep there the revetment is 
most difficult and expensive, as, for instance, at Memphis Harbor. 

Such work as that at Memphis has proved more expensive than the 
reach under consideration. The river consists, substantially then, of 
these two kinds—that at Memphis and that in Lake Providence reach. 
What the river costs or may cost at these two places, if we permit the 
work to be conductel as it has been at both places, gives a fair index 
of the average cost of giving fixation to the river in that way all along 
theline. How, then, does it figure out? The original estimate for 
Lake Providence reach was $1,238,000. There had been expended on 
this reach dewn to November 30, 1885, $2,255,503.53, nearly double 
the original estimate. (See page 10, Ex. Doc. No. 38, Forty-ainth Con- 
gress, first session.) The estimate I have quoted, saying it is ‘‘ cer- 
tain’’ that $3,714,000 will be needed, and that it is uncertain how 
much more will be needed, seems reasonable. 

Now from Cairo to the mouth of Red River is, say, 870 miles. The 
whole length of this has got to be treated either as in Lake Provi- 
dence reach or as at Memphis. That at Memphis takes in a bend, 
first on one side of the river and then on the other, with dike works, 
divided into silting basins in between these bends; and as this costs 
more, as matters are going, than the work in Lake Providence reach, 
we are not in excess of the total cost when we apply the lesser to the 
whole. Eight hundred and seventy miles of river at $148,560 a mile 
amounts to $129, 247,200 as the probable first cost from Cairo to the 
mouth of Red River, so far as these items go. But, we are told, after 
this basis is given us that— 

Even yet it is not practicable to state with definiteness what the ultimate cost 
will be. 

Will that cost ran up to $150,000,000? Perhapsnot. But this cal- 
culation for the total cost does not include the great cost of levees. 
When you get to Red River you are still, say, 300 miles from the Gulf. 
The last time I came up the Mississippi River the water was, say, 15 
feet above low water; but we had only 9 feet of water then on the bar 
below the mouth of Red River. The ‘‘bad river’’ is extending rapidly 
down stream, increasing the length. The deep-water “‘jump off’’ is 
no longer at Vicksburg, no ionger at Natchez, no longer even at the 
mouth of Red River. We are now struggling with caving banks even 
at New Orleans, within 100 miles of the Gulf. 

The estimate I have given, drawn from official data, of the way 
things are going, includes no part of the river from the Red River to 
the Gulf, neither channel nor levee work. Willall these things bring 
the total up to $150,000,000? I think, Mr. Chairman, that amount a 
reasonable and low estimateof even first completion. Hence, I approve 
of the language in the bill, holding the commission back to the original 
plan, having, for my part, great faith in it and none in these depart- 
ures of the commission, which clearly foreshadow such expenditures, 
and, as I will yet show, even worse. 

Later on I will consider the question of the stability of these unau- 
thorized experimental works. 

Now, I will take a look at the figuresat Memphis. We find on page 
2779, Report of 1884, that the cost of revetment per linear foot of bank 
for mattress, 150 feet wide, and stone work, 100 feet (approximate), 
$17. This is not including plant and equipment. 

They are finding, however, that they need to extend the revetment 
double the above distance, or 300 feet, under water, and a number of 
their mats areof that width. (See page 2776.) There isnothing in the 
reports or in my personal observation to satisfy me that even this is 
adequate to stand, except where the current has largely ceased to 
attack it. Buton page 2774, Captain Sears, the officer in charge, says: 

I have estimated my revetment work at $20 per linear foot. 

This is a little higher than the ‘‘approximate”’ estimate made by 
Engineer Reese, immediately in charge of this work. 

I think I have seen it stated somewhere, but can not lay my eye upon 


it just now, that the cost here, including plant, which has been “‘ex- 
cluded ’”’ before, is $30 a foot. 















































































































































































But on page 2955, Report of 1885, Captain Leach, engineer then in 
charge, states that his revetment ‘‘can be put down,” not has been, for 
‘« $95 per linear foot.’’ But even this, he says, is with the proviso that 
no piece of work be undertaken until money and material to complete 
it are in sight. He does not say whether this includes “plant.” I 
take $30, then, especially as they find they have to get wider and wider, 
and considering usual contingencies, as a reasonable and authorized 
estimate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is the second, if not the third or fourth, time 
this work has been done. Work has been going on there since 1878. 
The work remaining there to-day has never yet had a real test. The 
river may this year test some of it; but last year there was not very 
high water or even long-maintained water, suchas it was. But the real 
cost is to take the money that has been spent and the work there is to 
show for it, and from this figure out the actual cost as measured by 
money spent and results obtained. 

But apply these figures first to the whole river from Cairo to the 
mouth of Red River, allowing that the dike work at the skort sections 
between revetments would amount to the same per linear foot, meas- 
ured by the axis of the current, for they run back and forth so as to 
form silting basins, and we have the following result: 

At $30 a foot, taking former distance, total cost, exclusive of levees 
and of works below Red River, $137,808, 000. 

This is cost upon an estimate from the engineer, applied to the greater 
part of the river for such work as they are doing, and its stability is 
not proven, and for years the boasted work of the same kind preceding 
this has regularly and time after time utterly failed. If their widen- 
ing should continue, as seems quite certain, the cost would run nearer 
to $50 a foot. The partial but greater cost at this rate would be 
$229,680,000. Cost per mile at $30, is $158,400; at $50, it is $264,000 
per mile. 

I wish now, however, to go back to the total expenditures and final 
results, and figure from them. We find on page 2955, report of 1885, 
under the head of “‘ Memphis reach and harbor,’”’ that— 

The work on the Memphis reach has been entirely for bank protection. 

It is perfectly well known that it has been for revetment exclusively, 
not a dollar having been spent to contract the wide places. The reach 
includes the harbor. On page 2774, report of 1884, printed also with 
the report of 1885, is.a statement of the allotments for this work from 
August, 1882, to July, 1884, for this work, and also of the expendi- 
tures, as follows: 

Amount allotted by appropriation of— 


EE iraninarretapecetntinantnnimeninreiiiadataieniamenetinsenianttomiiinetiealitetes $325,000 00 
SRG OR, BEDE cecnerss cssrecrsenintciows nnn wontintiy widdninivticailns Ge 
Dally G, 2806.....nnscscocsccomsesescereccssaencceosussunsunniupeonnnnevenseneasscomnscesenncheinestes Spe aD 
615, 000 00 

Total amount expended to September 30, 1884.................sesesesees 431, 672 97 
Balance available October 1, 1884 ........ccscrccssccsscsessccesccecsssesseesee ~ 183,327 03 


Then turn to page 2956, report of 1885, and we find the following: 


Balance on hand October 1, 1884, as per last report.............c.....<s:00--0-.. $183,327 08 
Leg Lake 29900 ....020cecn.0ccscc02c.ccecnseescsccesecssvocssousseoee sessvoceussenooovesrecess -- 15,000 00 







Annsernlity Centhee Cenc vctnseen netshtellgetcevtnsersiduncabicieniadies 


Expended from October 1, 1884, to June 15, 1855: 





Memphis reach and harbor.........0-..ccoscerssceceeesesessseceseneeees 333 03 
Long Lake levee......ccccessscssccesersceoescsessoces: — - 15,000 00 

Datel ce GE .ccccsruisnsrianeeeiainitiiatintiemasiiens .. 195,333 03 
Estimated liabilities to Fume 30, 1885.2... ..cccccscecceececceseoeee 1,750 00 





Balance June 30, 1885 (Memphis reach and harbor)..........ccssssssssssssss0e 1,559 56 
This leaves 


Expended to September 30, 1884. ..........0.0..ssessssceenesss senssssesseccrssessvecneece 431,672 97 
Expended since (exclusive of Long Lake levee and to June 15, 1885)... 180,333 03 
612, 006 00 


_ut this omits an item of $54,870.89 that appears in the general 
stavement just below this, combining both of 
given, and which item is an allotment, April 1, 1885, drawn from the 
“‘general service’? fund. This statement makes the total ee 
June 30, 1885, $670,195.07. Thisis exclusive of Horn Lake and 
inclusive of the $1,750 of liabilities, and the $1,559.56 on hand and 
unpledged. Taking then the cash on hand and unpledged from the 
total s;:mt and due for work done, and we have $670,195.67, less 
$1,559.56, equal to $668,636.11. This sum then is the total that has 
bern actually spent here, exclusive of expenditures from 1878 to Au- 

1382. 


Now, what have they to show for it? 


On page 2862, report of 1885, this same report, the commission tell 
as that— 


The total length of revetment is about 4,700 feet. 

And of this, the “submerged” part, the costly part, is only “1,600 
feet."" The best they say about it is that it “‘appears to be secure;”’ 
and then they proceed to say that— 

Werk in Hopefield Bend consisted in the repair of breaks, the extension of 
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the ui bank revetment for about 3,000 feet,and construction and sinkin at 
about feet of mattresses 150 teet wide. 8 

This width is about half of what they are finding or thinking neces. 
sary, and consequently is not up to the standard of endurance or of 
cost. I by no means confess that this or any of it has ever withstood 
a fair and square attack ofthe current. But 1 know what this “ repair”? 
means. Iexamined that bend, in company with the engineer then in 
charge, Major Miller, during the first half of this fiscal year quoted 
from. 


No revetment was to be seen there, save here and there a random 
stick, and I could not learn, upon inquiry, of any remains anywhere 
The “‘repairs”’ going on there was new work outright. You obserys 
that the top work and the submerged work exactly tally. In other 
words, there is, or was at the time of this report, just about 3,000 fect 
of revetment in that bend, and that of short cut and measure. The 
grand total then was 4,700 feet of so-called good work, part of it sub. 
merged, and 3,000 feet of short measure (narrow) work, making in all 
7,700 feet of revetment; half, or more of it not vet completed and none 
of it yet tested. This and only this is what they had to show after 
an expenditure of $668,436.11. 

This distance is a little over one mile and a half, and the work is pot 
equal to one mile of ‘‘completed’’ work. This we have of untested 
work, and we only know that it is of a kind that has never yet stood a 
single square test of this river, and we have paid out $668,636.11 jor 
practically one mile or less of it. 

Our work to be done, of all kinds, reaches down nearly 1,000) miles 
to-day. It is growing daily, and while we sleep the neglected and }).- 
trayed river continues its rapid self-deterioration. Sir, since 122s t}e 
width of this river from Red River up to Cairo has become nearly }):)/ 
again as great as it was then, before nature’s self-sustaining means 
were destroyed by advancing agriculture; and that signifies much more 
in the way of general deterioration. 

Who can measure the ultimate cost of this unauthorized plan? No 
levees are in these last figures. Isthe probable first cost $150,000, (0) ? 
is it $600,000,000? Is there any limit to a system that has no sta))il- 
ity? Had this plan been authorized I would call ahalt. Being un- 
authorized, I rebuke it both as a gross breach of law and betrayal of 
trust, and an immeasurable waste of the public money. 

These are startling figures, Mr. Chairman. They were startling to 
me when I first was compelled to see that they were being piled up 
upon us and upon the Mississippi River; but, sir, what was more start- 
ling to me was the clear conception and conviction that such totally 
unauthorized and unnecessary things would dare to be done. 

“ Legitimate examination and argument’’ can best be drawn from 
the official reports and ther authenticated data. If gentlemen choos: 
to stand by their constituents, personal friends, and favorites on the 
commission can doso; butI protest thattheir eyes are being blinded 
to what is best for the river and the public interests. 

I wish now to show some of the difficulties that are experience! |v 
seeking to revet before that change is made which it is said will lessen 
the difficulties, if, indeed, it does not render the revetting wholly un- 
i at Memphis, paze 


‘ 
E 
5 
i 


to 2 inches diameter, ran from the head to the [a mooring barge 
2i diameter, all the lines 
shore by diagonal 






across a short distance below the middle. The lower portion swinging around 
was checked and sunk in front of the elevator. eee enrers 250 et wide 
was immediately begun, additional strength being added e shape of iron 
rods and cables; this also broke when being sunk, parting the iron rods and 


al structures of 
poles capable of i many tons of stone, and strongly bound by 
wa in aoelition to the redsand cables spoken of, it will 
almost incalculable foree is thus gratuitously oppose. 
wonder that these great structures snapped like walking 
sticks, nor that the same unaltered current cuts away the bank beyond 
them and under them until it all caves into the river and the ™‘- 
tresses are broken up and carried down the great river. ; 
illustration of the di ies attending this unauthorized 
work, this reversal of the adopted plan, is shown at Delta Point, 0p 
posite Vieksburg (see page 2737, same report). Down to October 10, 
1884, there had been expended on this point $303,229.97. Captun 


says: 
point has been held by brush and stone revetment against 2 fierce cur 
rent for two years, but at great expense for repairs and enlargeme¢''. 

This 


7 
| 
: 
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| 
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means that the whole revetment has continued to tumble into 
the river, as I have observed from the recessions and changes of the 
point that it done. TI last saw it in the antumm of 1895. | was 


has 
satisfied then that the caving in, which was then in progress, would 40 
on until the river changed its course and ceased to attack it; but when 
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the river ceases to attack a bank it no longer needs to be revetted. In- 
deed, the engineer says substantially this in his next sentence: 

There is no reason to suppose that extensive repairs will not be necessary an- 
nually, unless the river, due to changes in the curvature above, changes over 50 
as to leave this point in slack water. 

Of course ‘‘slack water’’ never scours out a river bottom or caves 
ina bank. Captain Sears plainly and frankly gives up the whole case. 
I observed that the current was beginning to stand over toward theother 
side of the river, and would probably soon begin to forma bar along the 
revetted bank. I asked a very intelligent pilot to continue observations 
there for me, as well as all along the river, and I will introduce one or 
several letters that I have received/from him. There are no men in 
the world who are equal to the pilots as observers of physical facts on a 
river. That is theig business, and they have to keep an account in a 
book, every trip, of the changes on the shore and in the channel. 

They are not engineers, and their opinions about the cause of changes 
are not apt to be any more sound than those of other intelligent men 
living on the river, but who are not engineers; but no men are so re- 
liable as to the facts of where bars are forming or changing, where the 
channel is changing, and what is becoming of the river banks and of 
that which is on them. In addition to repeated personal observations 
of these facts, I have msde it a rule to ask the pilots about them, 
and there is not a more -honest and manly class of men in America 
than this class of our people, and I say to this House that I know or 
no instance, and I have never heard of one, from a pilot or from any 
other disinterested party, where this revetment work has stood against 
a fair attack of the current at a really high stage of water—not 
one. 

Had they carried out the plan of first scouring out the bars—the sub- 

dams—above, and of first producing the contemplated uniformity 
of width, depth, or velocity—faster on the bars where now too slow, and 
slower in the bends where now too rapid—had they done this, and then 
failed, as they have so often failed, I should be compelled to admit that 
the plan of improvement had received a blow. 

But the plan has not received a blow. The river, however, has re- 
ceived a stab. I wish gentlemen to see the wound,and to know by 
whose hands it has been dealt. a 

I will here introduce a letter from Mr. Harrison Matson, a pilot on one 
of the Anchor Line steamers plying between Saint Louis and New Or- 
leans. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATcHINGS] knows him 
to bea 0 oo as honest a man as lives, a man with acool head and 
fine sense. He is a plain man, but the peer in pointof pure, high, and 
intrepid character of any gentleman upon this floor. Mr. Matson has 
been a pilot upon the Mississippi River for many years, and it is hardly 
a figure to say that he has seen every stick of piling and every square 
foot of revetment that has ever been put into that river, and he has seen 
all the changes, and he knows and says that all the revetment the -om- 
mission has ever put there has regularly yielded to the nnreguiated and 
unrestrained current until such time as the mighty current has gone 
away from them and let them alone. 

Mr. Matson says: 

Ow Boarp Sarnt Lovis and Nev ORLEANS Axcnor LINE 
STEAMER ARKANSAS City, Vicksburg, March 24, 1886, 


Dear Sir: I learned to-day on my arrival here that Captain Sears, of United 
States engineers, had just made an examination and, I believe, a resurvey of 
Delta Point, Louisiana, op South Vicksburg, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of the river commission, And as it is well known that this Delta Pointis 
resort they have to establish the efficiency of their manner of revetling the banks 

it is the only piece left not entirely destroyed, and as they no doubt in- 
use this in another attempt to relieve themselves of the unpleasant posi- 
results of your investigation placed them in, thereby making you an 
terested party, I felt I could perhaps be of some service to you in at least putting 
on your guard. Now, this Delta Point business is the most flimsy subter- 
you can an att you or any one else understandsit. Now, it is true 
Point is not washing away now, nor will it wash away for some time, but 
the is not the cause of its not washing away, for it is also true that 
Delta Point did wash away, revelting and all, yes, just as substantial revetting 
as they have there now did wash away as so much sand, till there was a cause 
that it. Now I will try and tell 722 what that cause is. When the 
commenced work on this point the channel from Young’s Point Landing (which 
in the bend pee mouth of Yazoo River) went over above King’s Point, 
Mississippi, and was deflected by King’s Point to Delta Point, and all the revet- 
ting they could do did not hold the point, but they kept up the work as fast as 
the revetting would cave away and the mattresses float away down the river. 
In the mean time the bank at Young’s Point Landing was caving away very 
fast, whole plantations g in, thus making the crossing lower down from 
*s Point, until leaving the shore so low down the 
current did not touch King’s Point at all; and having nothing to’ deflect it to 
the right or Delta Point, it took a direct course to Kleinston or South Vicksburg, 
and has been cutting that away ever since the depot and part of the railroad 
track at Kleinston caved in last fall; and not only was Delta Point relieved by 
the natural course the river had taken, but if you will look on the map you 
= see the bar that has been opposite Grant's Canal above Delta Point for years. 
Well, the caving of the banks at Young’s Point Landing has caused heavy de- 
on this bar, augmenting it and affording relief to Delta Point, which is 
below on same side. us, you see, Delta Point is relieved by the river 
ae a course favorable to Delta but very unfavorable to Kleinston or 
South Vicksburg, and this course, as I have shown, is not due to any revetment, 
— to the caving of the banks above where the engineer's work could 


I ae Phares cakes 0 vinta 
ve n P enough, as are aware of the difficulty of a 
Seumiption ef cupdhinn off chin Gina. I may sum it all =p in this, 


+ aed 
ed King’s Point no longer deflects the current to Delta Point. 
Second. The bar immediately above Delta Point, on the same shore and op- 
Grant’s Canal,” has been augmented and aids in deflecting the current 


FESEE 
a 


Delta Point, and thus the preservation of the revetment at Delta Point is 


from a natural cause, and not from the efliciency of the revetment itself, 








You may be aided by the map. Unfortunately, I have not this part of the 
map of the river with me. Er = . 

You know those in charge of the riverimprovement above Cairo pointed with 
pride to their stopping up the Illinois side of Devil's Island. Well, the river 
took a notion to go down that side last low water. It was thechannel, and one 
of the Anchor Line boats in running it in the night struck a part of one of the 
old dikes, knocked her chimneys overboard, and I haven't heard them refer to 
that piece of improvement since. ; ; 5 z ’ 

I intended to speak of other parts of the river, but will defer it, hoping this 
long letter will not prove too great an annoyance. ' os ad 

Iam yours, truly, HARRISON MATSON, 

Hon. C. R. BRECKINRIDGE. 

The point of value in this letter is the fact that the river, having no 
deflecting works at all, steadily caved in the revetment at Delta Point 
until the general caving there and above was followed by the channel 
or current leaving the point in comparatively slack water. Then and 
only then the revetment begins to stand. The same is stated of all 
the balance of the revetment work. 5 

It is almost pathetic to read the remarks of Captain Sears, in the re- 
port of 1885, page 2963, in speaking of estimates for his, the third dis- 
trict, in which Providence Reach is the principal work. He says: 

I am not prepared to ask for any definite sum as being the amount that can 
profitably be spent during the next fiscal year, as this will depend upon whether 
we continue the erperiments of revetting caving banks. 

Then he says $200,000 can be ‘‘ profitably expended’’ upon certain 
dike work, repair of plant, &c.; and, if the ‘‘experimental’’ revetment 
work be ‘‘renewed,’’ then ‘‘$400,000 in addition can be expended;’’ 
but he refrains from saying that it can be ‘‘profitably’’ expended. 

On the previous page he speaks of the over two miles, 12,500 feet, of 
revetment work at Pilcher’s Point, and says: 

I confess my deep disappointment at the result of this work. 

And again he says of this work: 

I apprehend no further caving until next high water, when I should not be 


surprised to see the rest of the revetment go. 


He further says: 


It seems to me to demonstrate that the average bank of the Lower Mississipp! 
can not be held at a reasonable cost by this form of revetment. 


Then he says he ‘‘thinks’’ it could have been held with ‘double 
lower mattress’’ at a cost of ‘‘ about $30 a linear foot.’’ 

Here it is, five or six years from the beginning, millions upon mill- 
ions spent, and all is conjecture, all “‘experiment,“’ and what they 
were told to try not tried yet. This is all the more significant when we 
read Captain Sears’ statement, page 2774, report of 1884: 

It is not expected that bank revetment will have any positive effect in im- 


proving a channel-way. 


Sir, the extent of caving banks in any given reach of river is not only 


clear to observation, but we have some very interesting figures on page 
2685, report of 1884. Changes are always going on and new points be- 
coming involved; but as a first measurement, and making no allow- 


ance for the inevitable losses of work and increases of space, we have 
from Island No. 1 to Island No. 10, in a distance of 55 miles, 209,850 
feet of caving bank, or 3,816 feet to the mile. From Caruthersville to 
Frame Chute, in 115 miles of river, we have 502,000 feet of caving 
bank, or 4,365 to the mile. From Commerce Cut-off to Saint Louis 
Landing, in 77 miles of river, we have 392,520 feet of caving bank, or 
5,098 feet to the mile. Sir, he is a bold man, and one unsustained by 
facts or experience, who will venture the opinion that the extent of 


this unwarranted and unauthorized revetment upon the two sides of 
the river for a length of 100, or 200, or 500, or 1,000 miles of the river 
will not exceed the navigable length of the river embraced. 


We have another piece of evidence, and very striking testimony it 


is. People are more particular about spending their own money than 
they are about having other people’s money spent for them. Recip- 


ients seem to accept money on any terms, and call it reasonable; but 


the same parties often refuse to take money out of their own pockets 


for the same kind of investment. The people of Memphis raised some 


$60,000 to protect their river bank. Did they permit it to be expended 


for revetment? No, sir. They put every dollar of it in spur dikes, 

For my part I think they acted wisely. I think they would have 
done better to have put some thousands of it in a permeable dike or 
two to cut out the bar above them; but if they did not feel equal to 
that they did well to put spur dikes along their front. 

We have a similar case at and near my town, Pine Bluff, Ark. Sixty- 
odd thousand dollars had been absolutely thrown away in revetment. 
Every citizen was disgusted with the work and with the result of the 
work. Spur dikes were afterwards put in, and not a dollar has been 
lost. ‘The work has stood perfectly. The accomplished young officer 
of engineers, Captain Taber, now in charge of the Arkansas River im- 
provement, made a careful study of his problem, submitted his views 
to his chief here in Washington, and got permission to use deflecting 
dikes. 

He located them so as to take hold of no more current than he could 
handle; and by following up his ground, receiving aid at every step 
from the dikes above him, he has, with a trifling expenditure of $48,- 
000, cut out one of the worst bars in that great river, regulated a long 
stretch of it, and moved the river at one point squarely out of its old bed 
and placed it, like a child in a cradle, into a new bed, symmetrical in 
form, and exactly where he said he was going to place it. I believe 
that if he had the work to do over again he could accomplish it with 
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the knowledge and experience he now has for one-half of this expendi- 
ture. 

The first channel work, if I mistake not, ever done on the Missis- 
sippi River’ was done prior to 1840, at Saint Louis, by Capt. Robert 
E. Lee of the United States Engineer Corps. I recall a, to me, most 
interesting conversation with this great engineer in 1869 upon this 
subject. His opinion was in favor, substantially, of the policy Con- 
gress has authorized. 

But I proceed. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaTcHINGS] 
says these gentlemen (the commission) are not only faithful, able, and 
all that, but also that they ‘‘ have been signally successful.’’ This, in 
one way, has already been considered. But page 2 of Executive Docu- 
ment 66, this session, the commission say, in speaking of the work in 
Lake Providence and in Plum Point reaches: 

The work has been conducted under difficulties which can justly be called 
extraordinary. * * * On two occasions the annual appropriations have 
failed entirely, and in no case except one has it reached the amount recom- 
mended, During long intervals of time the works have remained in an un- 
finished condition, exposed to injuries which under favorable conditions might 
have been prevented. 

We have heard and seen much in reports and elsewhere to the effect 
that results would have been better if a reasonable and steady supply 
of money had been granted them. I presume the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi means that the commission has been signally successful consid- 
ering the small and disjointed appropriations that Congress has made 
for them. To say more than this is to be refuted by the commission 
itself. Now let us look into this. 

You remember that they recommended in 1880 that work be re- 
stricted to a few reaches, rather than scattered over many, in case Con- 
gress should not appropriate fully for all. From that day to this Con- 
gress has taken them at their word and has left them at liberty to use 
as much money as they chose out of every appropriation for as few 
(reaches) as they chose. It is fair to say that if they allotted to Plum 
Point and Lake Providence reaches, and spent in regular and uninter- 
rupted order upon those reaches all they said they could spend, or that 
they asked for, then their complaint has no ground to rest upon, and 
all this kind of talk is unworthy of any respect, except that personal 
respect and courtesy which is due to the gentleman from Mississippi 
|Mr. CatcHinas], who is hardly expected to be the first to see fault 
in his friend and influential constituent who is on the commission, or 
in those that that gentleman stands up for. 

I think it unfortunate, and it may be repetition to say so, that this 
commission has not been composed solely of competent engineers and 
of men entirely removed from the local constituencies upon the river. 
This is, legitimately, simply a scientific question so far as Congress had 
any use for this commission; and local sentiment has proven, without 
exception, a vicious and baneful influence, retarding and thwarting the 
national purpose, and warping and being warped by the national agents. 
I think these ‘‘resident’’ members of the commission are better poli- 
ticians than they are anything else, except that they have overreached 
themselves; and as for being engineers, it is a farce to use the word. 
But what were the estimates for these reaches? 

To revert to the report of 1880, we find them as follows: 





Pian Fobah, Gor Seliled crate. ceivissrectencscinneninnsseciinticaniatnignidiidian dete $736, 000 
TITEL I TE EER LOTTE 736, 000 
Weta csccintiecacavensncisnssnstebitnisticesndeviihimvsscieat tndbhtancdeiallecmets 1, 472, 000 
Lake Providence reach, for initial WOrkG...........00020+sssecssecsssssseseeevresees 619, 000 
Per Renal SemeeheR.recsece cevckichsibbvisseswsciooscsovcsonen eoviekeatiinvenianmiaiventantbae 619 
FRR crcicncrenensierineinsnsccrcinesamaditnaeicpeiital neiieiiaal Nein ++ 1,238,000 


The first appropriation was in the act of March 3, 1881, and was for 
$1,000,000. On page 6 of that act we find the following language: 
For the improvement of the Mississippi River, in accordance with the plan 
Executive Doc No. 58, 


therefor recommended in ument No. 


ve ' Forty-sixth 
Congress, by Mississippi River Commission, to be expended by the Secretary of 


an hy the advice and under the supervision of said commission, the sum of 

It will be observed that this was not ‘‘continuing’’ an old plan and 
work according to the usual language in the bill. It begins a new 
work, upon a specific plan; and right there a great mistake was made 
by Congress, Having a , I say again, ought not to have 
assumed that the War Department did not have enough sense and 
enough fidelity to law to execute it. There was no more occasion to 
continue this commission to run the War Department than there was 
to continue the Tariff Commission to run the Treasury Department. 
Congress may well bring in all sorts of counsel to aid it in shaping 
legislation; but that being done, and propositions being crystallized 
into law, then the execution of the law should be intrusted to one or 
the other of the great Executive Departments of the Government. 

We have always done that except in this instance, and I, for one, 
sincerely repent of this departure. A useless and idle body has in- 
heen pee pretenses for its own ne eee y. Ithas 

yecome Vain pig-headed, setting itself up against ar Depart- 
ment, against Congress, and against the law. Supervising the War De- 
partment! Like our once famous Doorkeeper, transported to unex- 
pane authority it has become ‘‘a man than oid Grant.’”’ It 

made only mischief and trouble, and in its meddlesomeness and 
























what they oe to in the oa of ene mea 
of their own will, gave $491,552.44 to Plum Point reach 364. - 
456.12 to Lake Fosvilanes ye 
started but one if they had not thought this sufficient for two, count- 
ing upon the chances of a prompt and adequate appropriation the next 
year. Hence we see they did exactly what they wanted to do, and 
without a particle of constraint as to the amount of mone 
given point. 


Amount allotted for improvement of Plum Point reach................. 
Allotments Lake Pro mee reach.........00++ signee 


Here are the amounts the 
these amounts here had 

of Congress is talked about, let us see how these figures compare with 
what they said would “‘complete’’ these works; and engineers’ esti- 
mates are generally very _— if the appropriations be prompt, and 
none could be more prompt than was the case here, and certainly none 
moreample. They expectedalso tolessen and not to increase expenses 
when they came to working under their estimates. 
to ‘‘complete”’ the Plum Point reach was $1,472,000; and the total 
estimate to ‘‘ complete’’ the Lake Providence reach was $1,238,000. 


of the estimated total for 
and within $12,417.67 of the estimated total for the final completion of 
Lake Providence reach; and they had the money and the power to put 
as much more as the total upon either or both the reaches, then and 


00 | ishing touches, owing to the foolish, wicked delays 





misstatements it has given an additional illustration of the truth of the 
old couplet that— 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


Well, what did they do with this $1,000,000? They could do just 
a beginning they, 


reach. As I stated, they need not have 


y for any 
What, then, was the next step? You find on pages 33 and 34 of the 


same report statements brought down to December 1, 1882. They state 
as follows: 


--» £700, 000 
It will be remembered that the act of August 2, 1882, the act im- 


mediately succeeding the one just referred to, and coming promptly 
the year after it, appropriated $4,123,000 for this work below Cairo, 
and it also left the commission at perfect liberty to concentrate their 
full estimates upon these two reaches. Then; turning to page 32 of the 
report for 1883, what do we find? We find a table called— 


Table of total expenditures, construction depariment, Mississi, Og Cominission, 
Seomier , 1883. 


Srom the beginning of cons'ruction up to N 
[Covering appropriations of March 3, 1881,and August 2, 1882. } 


SR TNE CIE... <cncocpicatantnadinneenenecevcqompentantanmmrenecnmenenecouscecocceccce $1, 406,216 85 
Lak 


/ 1, 225, 582 33 
These are the amounts they actually spent in the first two years. 


spent, and they might have spent double 
ey liked. Now, when the parsimony, <c., 


The total estimate 


Thus it is seen that they promptly had and spent within $65,753.15 
the final completion of Plum Point reach, 


there, had they wanted to. There were floods in the river. Of course 
there were floods in the river. It is a rare exception when there is not 
a great spring and summer flood in the river; and they were and are 
actually dependent upon these same floods to help them build up their 
new bank and to scour out the bars at the wide places. 

There is nothing in all this talk about scarcity of funds and unex- 
pected difficulties, and neither the river nor the plan nor the supply of 
money is responsible for this unhappy showing; but maladministration 
is responsible for it. 

But some gentleman will say “‘ ‘it was the last feather that broke the 
camel’s back,’ and the lack of these last few dollars caused the works 
to be left incomplete and exposed. They lacked their capping and fin- 
of Congress.’’ My 
first reply to this is that they had the money to make this up and they 
ought to have used it. Mysecond reply i= that they had the moncy to 
make this up and they did use it. Letussee. From the appropriation 
of 1881 Plum Point got $491,552.44; ‘tom. that of 1882 it got $700,000, 
and by a transfer from other works :t sot on March 16, 1883, as shown 
on pege 7, report of 1883, $300,000. 

his makes the total assigned to Plum Point, but not all yet speut. 
$1,491,552. 44, or considerably more than the original estimate for ‘tinal 
com ” And as for Lake Providence it got $364,456.12 in 1-*1, 
$650,000 in 1882, and a transfer, as above, of $187,500 in 1883, making 
a total of $1,201,956.12, buta few thousand less than the surplus upo 
Plum Point, which they could put here, and without that it is within, 
say, $12,417.67 of the total by theautumnof 1883. Thencamethe failure 
of the river and harbor bill to pass at the short session of Congress, 
followed by the early and prompt appropriation of $1,000,000 ou the 
19th of January, 1884, with a large addition the following July, amount 
ing to $2,070,000 more, making a total for 1884 of $3,070,000. (See 
page 2570, of 1885. ) 3 

oney has shoved in upon them, so far ‘as the needs of these 
reaches are concerned, without measure and without stint, anc the rea- 
sons to us do not exist. Why, sir, without following the de- 
tails , look at the result down to November 30, 1885, only four 


short years since these were begun—works that they said it 
might take years to complete, as they were dependent upon floods. 
(See page 10, Supplement to Report of 1885.) Silas 1 
Re noeeaee NTS 

Total to November 30, 1885.....cssssssessserssneversseveneesenensronere 2,406, 092 43 
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Expended on Lake Providence reach.........-.ses sesssnssesssueeeenne « $2,255,503 53 | has been a defunct committee of this House. It has never had a lick 
Ge NE. crccses cscozscncsnn sesso sevennsnseenenecenseeeuennnsensanansaneanecsossnensennwemetess® 37,475 71 | of work to do, fora plan had been agreed upon and adopted, and after 
Total to Moveasber 90, 1885 ......<..qcccesscossesovecenves seneoee -consessesvesees 2, 292, 979 24 | this it only remained for the appropriating committee to provide money 


for its execution and for Congress to see that the plan was fairly tried. 
: In other words, they have had and have spent on these two reaches We were ready to say to inventors, ‘‘A plan has com agreed upon and 
in the short space of four so nearly double the amount of ey adopted, and we can not entertain any new plans until we see how the 
upon each that they said would suffice for final completion. They commission gets along executing the one we have already agreed to 
could have applied double these amounts if they had wanted to. They try.’’ Nothing remained but to make further surveys and final calcu- 
have hed all they wanted ond mene than they could spend s = lation of total cost for the whole river. This, as well as the execution 
reaches, and they have had ” promptly and have spent it prompt + of the adopted plan, should have been promptly intrusted to the War 
and under normal conditions; and the yeasens assigned for the partia Department to execute, which really does all the work now. The plan 
— oe Cael owing hare no ee hp al befi 1} Was, and ia, simple. The commission really knew that their real use- 
ih soba belehy to thee ladkdintinn ‘nena | amgpromnc te ft The fulness and logical functions were ended. See what they say on page 

- 9 4 > no Ree) - 

Mississippi River wad desired and needed tobe improved. All sortsof | "0 Of the reportof 1es0; 
**plans”’ were crowded upon Congress and in Congress. Congress was e venture to suggest further that, in case the commission idl be nt 





: ° : ~ in existence and the works recommended by it be in whole or in part author- 
not competent to deal with the technique of the question. Congress | ized by Congress, the execution of the work and the expenditure of the appro- 
was not a body of engineers, nor a body of specialists; and never is, and | priations therefor shall not be made part of the duty of the commission. 


perhaps there was not and is not an enginee?in this body. What, then, Every subsequent bill has carried with it the language ‘‘continuing 
did it do? The House appointed a committee on the improvement of | improvement,’’ which language always continues the former plan unless 
the Mississippi River, to which committee in the first place all propo- | a change is specified and permission granted. 

sitions were referred. Whatnext? This committee could not fairly de- What, then, Mr. Chairman, must be our surprise, asd how serious 
cide. So they brought in a bil! to organize a commission to look into | must be the issue with the great body of the people who authorize this 
these plans, Xc., and to report to Congress what legislation they thought | work and pay for it, to find the commission coming in with a radical 
would do. They were instructed to report on all these plans, and also | abandonment of every leading feature and principle of the plan of 1880, 
toreport some plan that in their opinion would work. I will here give | denying facts and refusing to obey the law, and the friends of those 
this act, the act of organization: gentlemen announcing the doctrine that ‘‘ the commission is a plan,’’ 


[Public—No. 34.] and ‘‘ we are trying the plan of acommission,’’ instead of the fact that 
An act to provide for the appointment of a “ Mississippi River Commission” for | We are trying a plan of engineering device which the War Department 


the improvement of said river from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to | certainly has sense enough and I trust fidelity to law enough to execute, 
an away Seti a ae ti om ibiceeatitian Inedaoh dinkenai and that Department should be intrusted with the execution of all such 

enacted €an Ouse 0, present wes 0, ni States 0 . » anati ; 2 . ivi > 
America in Congress assembled, That a commission is hereby created to be called | P!ans until we transfer the execution of them to some civil depart- 
ment either existing or tobecreated. Indeed, the friends of the com- 


“the toy ew Commission,” to consist of seven members. Uh 
mission have advanced far enough to tell us that the ‘‘ commission and 


Src. 2. The dent of the United States shall, by and with the advice and 

— enn me Ocak aed Genteus the river must stand or fall together.’’ We must either say that we 

Survey, and three from civil life, two of whom shall be civilengineers. Andany | have the adopted plan, or that we as yet have no plan, or that we have 

vacancy which may occur in the commission shall in like manner be filled by the | and approve of the plan as shown by the practices and recent utter- 

el ote ee Ieee teas ee tie ide eee ances of the commission, with all the expense and folly it figures up 

sion. The commissioners appointed from the Ragtacer Corps of the Army and | and foreshadows. Which of these alternatives shall we accept ? 

the Coast and Geodetic Survey shall receive no other pay or compensation than I repeat that the plan and the river must stand or fall together, and 

as pay ee ee ees eee ee I will defend that plan and the river from all assumptions of personal 

and the commissioners appointed under this act shall remain in office subject to | Supersedure and from all responsibility for the errors of individuals, 
come from whence it may. I would attack the War Department as 
quickly as I do the commission if it too disregarded law and betrayed 
the public interest; and I solemnly warn the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that the people of this whole country are not improving the 


removal by the President of the United States. 
Sec 3. It shall be the duty of said commission to direct and complete such 
Mississippi River for the sake of his friends and of my friends, and of 
scores of them I may say, my blood kin, wholive uponits banks. They 


surveys of said river, between the Head of the Passes near its mouth to its 

headwaters as may now be in progress, and to make such additional surveys, 
think we are. They hug a fatal delusion to their breasts, and to inject 
their favorites, men they have been taught to believe they are depend- 


examinations, investigations, topograpical, hydrographical, and hydromet- 
rical, of said river and its tributaries, as may be deemed necessary by said corn- 
mission to carry out the objects of this act. And to enable said commission to 
complete such surveys, examinations, and investigations, the Secretary of War 
shall, when requested by said commission, detail from the Engineer Corps of 
the Army such officers and men as may be necessary, and shall place in the 
ent upon, men who in fact have caused appropriatious for them to be 
restricted, but living in part among them have taught them to think 
were procured by them—to do this is to reduce that work to a scandal, 
and temporarily to a wreck. 
Sir, this is no new question. We have the board of 1879, as it is 
called, the reportof which is House Executive Document No. 41, Forty- 


charge and for the use of said commission such vessel or vessels and such ma- 

chinery and instruments as may be under his control and may be deemed nec- 
fifth Congress, third session. It is alow-water report exclusively. The 
heading of it is: 


essary. 7 
And the Secretary of the Treasury shall, when requested by said commission, 
in like manner detail from the Coast and Geodetic Survey such officers and men 
as may be necessary, and shall piace in the charge and for the use of said com- 
mission such vessel or vessels andsuch machinery and instruments as may be 
under his control and may be deemed necessary. And the said commission 
may, with the approval of the Secretary of War, employ such additional force 
assistants, and provide, by purchase or otherwise, such vessels or boats 
and such instruments and means as may be deemed necessary. 
Src, 4. It shall be the duty of said commission to tuke into consideration and ane til te 
mature such plan or plans and estimates as will correct, permanently locate, Low-water navigation of the Mississippi River. 
-_ deepen the channel and a ofthe ae River; improve Then, again: 
give eae eases poovent Castenstive Seeds; Letter from the Secretary of War. transmitting report upon the improvement 
of the low-water navigation of the Mississippi River. 

It is a very good report of its kind, but gentlemen make a mistake in 
saying that it is at all the equivalent of the distinctively ‘‘high-water’’ 
plan of 1880 that we are operating under. 

Then we have the report of the commission of the act of June 22, 
1874. That act is short, and it is as follows: 

An act to provide for the appointment of a commission of engineers to investi- 
gate and report a permanent plan for the reclamation of the alluvial basin of 
the Mississippi River subject to inundation, 

































promote and facilitate commerce, trade, and the postal service; and when so 

and matured, to submit to the Secretary of War a full and detailed 
report of their proceedings and actions, and of such plans, with estimates of the 
cost thereof, for the purpose aforesaid, to be by him transmitted to Congress: 
Provided, That the m shall report in full upon the practicability, fea- 
sibility,and probable cost of the various plans known as the jetty system, the 
levee , and the outlet system, as well as upon such others as they deem 


Sec, 5. The said commission may, prior to the completion of all the surveys 
and examinations contemplated by this act, prepare and submit to the Secre- 
tary of War a specifications, and estimates of costs for such immediate 

as, in the judgment of said commission, may constitute a part of the gen- 
eral system of works herein contemplated, to be by him transmitted to Con- 


gress, Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
Sec. 6, The Secretary of War may detail from the Engineer Corpsof the Army | America in Congress assembled, That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
of the United States an officer to act as secretary of said commission. ized and directed to assign three officers of the Corps of Engineers, United 


Sec. 7. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to expend the sum of one 
Sundred and seventy five thousand dollars, ot so much thereof as may be necessary, 
for the it herein led for,and of the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the completion of as may now be in progress, 


surveys 
examinat and invest’ ons as may be 
deemed mananeany, Supenting toe and a 


and © plans, specifica- 
ee by this act,as herein provided for; and said 
sum hereby appropriated for said purposes out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 
Approved June 28, 1879. 


What did the commission do? Authorized in 1879 and organized at 
once, they made a report in compliance with this act in 1880—the re- 
itaeeccie tented the chan seat It is dated March 6, 1880, 
een therein recommended in the act of 
March 3, 1881. is, lenmenan I have heretofore given. From that 
moment the Committee on the Improvement of the Mississippi River 


States Army, and to appoint two civil engineers, eminent in their profession and 
who are acquainted with the alluvial basin of the Mississippi River, to serve as 
a board of commissioners; the president of said board to be designated by the 
President of the United States. It shall be the duty of said commission to make 
a full teport to the President of the best system for the permanent reclamation 
and redemption of said alluvial basin from inundation, which report the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to Congress at its next session, with such recommendations 
as he shall think proper. 

Src. 2. That the members of the commission who may be appointed from civil 
life shall receive compensation at the rate of $5,000 perannum. Thecommission 
may employ a secretary at a rate of compensation not exceeding $200 per month 
for the time he is employed, and the necessary traveling expenses of the mem- 
bers of said commission not officers of the Army, and of the secretary, shall be 
paid upon the approval of bills for the same by the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary to 
carry into effect the ae provisions, is hereby appropriated, and shall be 


subject to disbursement by the Secretary of War in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Approved, June 22, 1874. 


; 
| 
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The report which came out of this is Executive Document No. 127, 
Forty-third Congress, second session. It is not now by me. 

‘Then we have the very exhaustive report of Humphries and Abbot, 
a report that has been shown to contain many errars; but nevertheless 
a very valuable report, and very correct for its day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to call the attention of the Honse to the, 
to my mind, criminal manner in which the commission has neglected 
the work at the head of the Atchafalaya. This involves a great waste 
of public money, an augmentation of destruction by overflow, and a 
complete departure from every expression of principle upon which the 
levee system is based. As bearing upon this, and clearly expressing 
the matter, I introduce some of the remarks of the commission in the 
Report of 1880, under the head of ‘‘ Outlets.’’ They say: 


THE OUTLET SYSTEM. 


It has been supposed by many persons that, because the immediate effects of 
a crevasse during a flood is the reduction of the height of the river’s surface in 
the vicinity of the crevasse and below it, lateral outlets, either natural or arti- 
ficial, by which the flood-waters of the river are drawn off and conveyed 
through a shorter route to the sea, tend to preventthe recurrence of destructive 
floods, by supplying additional avenues for their escape. This method would 
undoubtedly be effective if the flood-waters of the Mississippi were not highly 
charged with sedimentary matters, which are held in suspension in the water 
by the current. To support this immense mass of earth and sand in suspension, 
and thus insure ils transportation to the Gulf, the velocity of the current must 
be sustained. Without stopping to determine, or even discuss, the character of 
the relation which exists between the various velocities of current and the pro- 
portionate quantities of sediment which such velocities are capable of carrying 
in suspension, the fact seems to be established that when the current is checked 
in its natural flow during floods, a deposit of sediment will occur. Shoals are 
found in the river immediately below crevasses which it is difficult to refer to 
any other cause than the loss of current velocity which takes place below the 
crevasse. 

As a portion of the volume of the river is drawn off by the crevasse when it is 
first made, it is impossible that the current below the crevasse can then be as 
rapid as it was before its occurrence. Being less rapid, itis unable to sustain 
the whole quantity of matter held in suspension by the more rapid current above 
the outlet, and consequently its surplus sediment falls to the bottom belew the 
crevasse. Thisdeposition continues until the size of the river below the crevasse 
has been so reduced by the shoaling that the current is again restored through 
the short distance in which the bottom of the river has been thus raised and the 
channel diminished, If the crevasse remained open, however, for several 
years, it is evident that the shoal will continue to extend down the stream, for 
the reduced velocity will still exist in the river below theshoal. If the crevasse 
be kept open indefinitely, the shoaling will continue to extend down the stream 
until ooareen other injurious effects are produced, which will be presenily re- 
ferred to, 

It is a well-established law of hydraulics that the ratio of frictional resistance 
per unit of volume increases if the sectional area be diminished. Thus, if the 
volume of the river were suddenly divided by an island into twochannels, the 
water flowing in them would encounter more frictional resistance than it met 
with while flowing in asinglechanne). Hence thecurrents through these chan- 
nels would be more sluggish. As the water is charged with sediment the slug- 
gish current would cause a deposit in the channels which would first begin at 
their upper ends, and would continue until the bottoms of the two channels 
would be so steepened that the current would attain a velocity capable of carry- 
ing the suspended sediment through them without further deposit. If the two 
channels were of nearly equal length and size, they would probably remain 
ones and the slope of the river's surface in flood time would be found to 

»e steeper through them than above and below, where the volume flows ina 
single channel. 

If one of the two channels were materially longer than the other, the effort of 
the river to increase the steepness of the longer channel would be abortive, be- 
cause its slope would be controlled by the shorter one. A shoal in the upper 
end ofthe long channel would, however, be built up to such height by the de- 
positing action of the sluggish water in it as finally to shut it offaltogether from 
any connection with the river, while the still water at the lower end of such 
channel would promote the deposition of sediment at that end to such an ex- 
tent as to build it up also,and thus completely separate the long channel from 
the main body of the river; in the mean time the shorter channel would have 
enlarged so as to accommodate the entire river. The longer channel would, in 
this event, constitute a lake, like one of the many lakes which are seen ona 
map of the alluvial basin of the river. Being removed from the influence of 
overflows, these lakes remain deep and clear for many centuries. The phe- 
nomenon just described invariably accompanies the formation of a cut-off. 
When one of these occurs,the volume of the river is at first divided into two 
channels of unequal length, an island being left between them. 

In the case of acrevasse an island is also formed, having the main body of the 
river on the one side of it, and the crevasse channel on the other side. As the 
volume flowing in the main chsunel below acrevasse has been decreased by the 
amount drawn off through it, a steeper slope in the main river, if the crevasse 
be kept permanently opca, becomes inevitable; because the shoal below the 
outlet, as it grows in length down stream from the d tion of successive 
floods, gradually increases the frictional resistance of the volume flowing 
through that diminished channel, and this tends to check the current of the 
river above the crevasse, and thus the shoaling of the river bed and the raising 
of the = line above the site of the outlet ensue as a secondary and perma- 
nent effect. 

The fall of the Atchafalaya is about 6 inches per mile from its head tothe Gulf 
level, while the fall of the Mississippi from the same point is less than 2 inches 
per mile. The volume of the Atchafalaya is only about one-twelfth as great as 
that of the Mississippi where they separate. The fall ofthe South Pass is 3inches 
per mile, whilst that of the Southwest Pass is but 2 inches per mile. The vol- 
ume = the South Pass is only about one-quarter as large asthat of the South- 
west Pass. 

As water selects the line of least resistance in flowing from a higher to alower 
level, it follows that, inasrauch as that portion of the ppi floods which en- 
ters the Atchafalaya seeks the Gulf level through a route not 80 aoe 
which follows the main river, and as it has a descent greater the 
portion that flows in the main river, the resistance in the shorter and steeper 
route of the Atchafalaya must be so much greater that these elements which 
tend to increase the current are so far neutralized as to uce in both routes 
to the sea that rate of current which is capable of the sediment with- 
out loss or gain to the Gulf level, and thus a condition of equilibrium is estab- 
lished between these two routes to the sea. 

1i seems unnecessary to state that the ratio of frictional resistance to volume 
of water resulting from the smaller size of the Atchafalaya is so much greater 
than that in the main river, that this condition of equilibrium or of the 
two channels is the result. Anything which will tend to increase flow per- 





manently through either route would, if unchecked, ha 
the entire river to find its way ultimately through th 
ening in it, as it eniarged, the ratio of frictional re 
flowing in it. 

The subdelta building ability of the smaller i 
their length and thus flatten their slopes, will invariably tend to cause their ex. 
tinction by results similar to those hereinafter referred to at Cubitt’s Gap. t), 
Jame, and Py ee ey below them. - oe 

is cause ten to the extinction of many well known bay 
the Atchafalaya. That the Atchafalaya remained so long unaltered and oo 
a enlarging, is owing to 4 changes in the bed of the Mississippi 
near it, by which a large portion of the floods of Red River have been reaect,. 
es through it. wae seve heen sacemily 

This explanation of the relation between slope and volume is, of I 
plicable to the other existing outlets referred to in this esunewion. “Far this 
reason the commission believes that no surer method of ultimately raising the flood 


surface of the river can be adopted than by making lateral outlets Sor the escape of 
flood.waters. F 


The rising of the flood surface necessitates an increase in the height of the levces a 
leaves shallower channels for navigation. . F 

As the system of émprovement proposed by the commissson is based upon ac 
servation of the flood-waters of the river, aad their concentration into one channel « 
an approximately uniform width, it would seem scarcely necessary further to con- 
sider a system based upon theories and arguments so diametrically opposed to it as 
the outlet system is thus shown to be. 


With reference to that part of the plan set forth in House bill 5413, relating to 
the Atchafalaya outlet, the commission suggest that,as Major Benyaurd, of { 
United States Corps of Engineers, in charge of the Government works upon tlis 
portion of the Mississippi, has now under consideration the question of the per- 
manent improvement of the mouth of the Red River, with the intention, as ex- 
pressed in his lastannual report, of making a special report thereon at the ea) 
possible moment, it is not deemed advisable that any work at this locality, « 
cept what may be required to check the enlargewent of the Atchafalaya, shou! 
be recommended by this commission in anticipation of the matured views a 
opinions of that officer. This can be done in such locality and in such manne: 
as will not interfere with the navigation of the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers, ani 
at a cost not exceeding $10,000. 


Now, we find the part of the total floods that escaped through the 
Atchafalaya, through which some years prior none escaped at all, was 
12 per cent. There is noneed of going back to the record to show thie 
truth of what the commission says, that as the channel divides up the 
friction increases and the floods rise higher in all silt-bearing streams. 
It may be granted that the reverse of this is true of streams that do 
not bear sand and soil in their currents. But just as the floods below 
Réd River have increased while the Achafalaya crevasse was growing 
from nothing to 12 per cent., so it has gone on increasing, as the com- 
mission told us it would, while the crevasse was growing from 12 to, 
say, over 30 per cent. It was 28 percent. several years ago, and I pre- 
sume it is over one-third of the total flood to-day. 

It is idle to talk leveesand yet to equally talk crevasses or outlets, and 
also to systematically practice crevasses. If we want to abandon the 
conservation or levee system, let us know it. But I, for one, believe 
in it, and hence I oppose its abandonment either openly or secretly. 
This crevasse could have been held at a capacity of 12 per cent. of the 
floods in 1880, as we see from the report, for $10,000. That amount 
was all that they said was needed to passa ‘‘sill’’ or mattress band 
along the bottom across the outlet, extending from one bank across to 
and up theother. I think every bill from 1881 down to this time has 
made special mention of this crevasse. Not adollar has been spent to 
stop enlargement down to the last report. 

It would be difficult to say, Mr. Chairman, to what extent the ex- 
pense of treating this crevasse has been increased by delay. It is my 
belief that a couple of hundred thousand dollars, or somewhere about 
that amount, would have effectually closed this crevasse in 1550, upon 
the basis and principles of the report of that year. 

But what do we find now? In the report of 1884 they want (page 
2561) $960,000 for dams, and sums for other purposes in connection 
with this work aggregating $6,010,000. 

And what do they say in their report to this session about this sim- 
ple question of a crevasse? On page 3 they say: 

The rectification of the Red and Atchafalaya Rivers presents a special pro!- 


lem, a solution of which was offered by the commission in their report of De- 
cember 19, 1884, the plan presented being, however, subject to modification after 


ve a tendency to cause 
at route to the sea by less- 


sistance to volume of wat« r 


passes by which they prolor 


, 


Surther study of the conditions. 


Mr. Chairman, they have been studying these ‘‘ conditions ’’ forseven 
years. That is a long time for a work that finds its duplicate in every 
break in a levee that ever occurred. We know that this is a flagrant 
abandonment of the levee system. If one crevasse is good, why not 
have forty? Congress has in vain tried to get the commission to begin 
thiswork. Weadopted the plan of 1884 and told them to start ahead. 
We adopted the ‘“‘sill’’ beginning of 1880. We have mentioned this 
work in every bill. I am unwilling to believe that these men are suc 
amazing fools as not to understand the simple ‘‘conditions”’ of a cre- 
yasse. They knew them all seven yearsago. They have known them 
ever since. Their delay is to magnify a trifle in science, but a matter 
of grave importance, logically and materially, tothe public; anc 4)! 
continue to draw pay and to be pig-headed about the plan of Isbv tus 
they did not get the credit of. aa 

Sir, some charitable friend may say, ‘‘ Well, what further proof ha ve 
you of their abandonment of the plan of 1880?”’ I call attention tothe: 
language on page 2538, Report of 1884, saying: 


They also deem it essential to the success of the work already done, — . 
necessary part of their plan of improvement, that the revetment of banks, vid 
are caving with sufficient rapidity to endanger or embarrass navigation, show” 
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be at once undertaken and carried forward systematically, beginning at C airo | 
and progressing down stream, precedence in time being given to those places 


where the caving is most rapid or injurious. Throughout the portions of th« 
: : : : 
river lying between the reaches of bad navigation are found many long stretches 


where navigation is now good, and which only need work of this character to | 


keep it so, while at other points shoals exist which would probably disappear 
or become less troublesome if the banks were held and the river allowed to con- 
tract and deepen by natural agencies. 


z 
they swing entirely loose in profession, as they had substantially al- 
ready done in practice, from the plan of 1880. This is for revetment 
only. The contraction and deepening is not only not to precede revet 
ment, but it is not to be applied at all (and this embraces both reaches 
and bends), just as it has never been applied above Memphis and othe: 


This language, Mr. Chairman, is as plain as their practices. Her 
7 


places, and only partially so in the reaches. They are hostile to the 


plan, from pride, or vanity, or sé other reason, and they fight it in 
stead of executing it, an 
waste the public money. 
In the face of the langaage I have just read the commission s: 
page 2868 of their next report (1885): 
It may be stated that it is not the infention nor has it been the practice of t! 
commission to protect a bank by revetment merely because it 


1S CAVING Other 
considerations must govern this question. But where an imminent dar I 
threatens the immediat> destruction of interests of great value, as, for example, | 


where a caving bend is about to take in flank and carry away costly w 
improvement or produce a disastrous cut-off, or where a city’s front 
maintained, as at Vicksburg, or a portion of the city itself is to be protected 
from undermining, as at Memphis—then it is believed to be imperative that the 
local remedy of holding the banks intact by a mattress revetment or other 
equivalent device should be adopted. 


rks of 
Is to be 


I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, what cities are 
ally ’’ situated on the bends and reaches, ‘‘ beginning at Cairo and pro- 
gressing down stream,’’ which are to receive the benefit of ‘‘ work of 
this character only.’’ What ‘‘costly works of improvement’’ have 
they got in here to protect the ‘‘ flank ’’ of ? 

This is on a par with their statement on page 2866, same report, that 
the— 

Minutes of the proceedings of the commission show, however, that a detailed 
estimate for each of the six reaches was prepared by a committee, presented to 
the commission, discussed, and adopted without recorded dissent, all the mem- 
bers being present. In that estimate the works for bank protection on the six 
reaches were computed to cost four and a half times as much as the works for 
channel contraction. 

There is hardly a true word in this statement. They back it by no 
quotations, and they can not do so. The minutes show that the esti- 
mates they speak of were introduced February 12, 1880. They met 
at 11.15 a. m. General Harrison made a single statement, and then 
the report is introduced by Mr. Harrod. ‘‘ Absent—Mr. James B. 
Eads, until 1 p. m., and Maj. C. R. Suter.’’ There is not a ine to 
show that these estimates were ever even considered. The “ ceport,’’ 
which is spoken of separately from the estimates, was frequently 
* discussed,’’ and it was in the hands, by subjects, of other committees. 
The only form of estimates ever shown to have been adopted or ‘‘con- 
sidered ’’ are those given in our copy here of the final report of 1850, 
in which no such separation appears. An allusion to ‘‘estima‘es’’ at 
the close of the minutes of February 11 shows no such divisiou. 

We hear a good deal, Mr. Chairman, about the jetties at the mouth 
‘‘damming up’’ the river, and the increase of floods below Red River 
are cited in proof of this. The commission told us in 1880 that if 
crevasses were left open the friction would be increased and the floods 
increased; and this is a reasonable cause. But if we want to seek an- 
other and go to the mouth of the river for it we must admit that the 
first effect of the ‘“damming up”’ there would be seen immediately 
above the dam. Argument has not been wanting to prove that the 
reverse would be the ultimate result of this. There has been much 
argument on both sides, but the facts are the final means of determin- 
ing the matter. 

Some two years ago I saw the record from the Government inspector 
at the jetties, and whatever may once have been the temporary reading 
of the gauge, say some few inches increase until the scour set in, never- 
theless the record showed that the final and settled condition was that 
at given stages of flood-waterthe gauge reading was about eight-tenths 
of a foot lower at the Head of the Passes than it was before the im- 
provements were made. It is a mistake, therefore, to say that the im- 
provements have increased the floods in the upper parts of the river, 
when the effect just above the works, where the increase would be first 
noted, is a permanent lowering of the flood-mark for every given vol- 
ume of water in every flood. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] is 
correct in his bill and wronginhisspeech. I oppose any effort to make 
the river and the adopted plan responsible for the acts of the commis- 
sion. I would gladly see matters made a little easy for them if we 
were ridof them. I have spoken only of matters that the reports 
show, of what I have seen personally, and my proofs are drawn, not 


from hearsay, but from the official reports and from personal testimony | 


of parties having no connection with this work or selfish interest of any 
kind. The commission should be paid off and dismissed. The plan 
of 1880 should be adhered to, and until the commission is dispensed 
with it should be composed of men in harmony with Congress and the 
adopted plan. 


thesrown words, trample on the law, and | 
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Mexican War Pensions. 
SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD W. TOWNSHEND, 
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ii pay 
»* i 
Mr. TOWNS ) nid 
| Mr. SPEA! it the ¢ i of the W eH the 
st of the I x i f er co! ration of t 
bill (H. R. 11 9 opriations to pay pensions to soldiers 
1 sailors of the M war, and forother purposes. I desire to pre- 
sent on behalf of the Committee on Appropriati a substitute for the 
original bill j matter will occupy but a1 it bill is de- 
| Signed to 1 propriations in ] lance « ! re ly’p d 
D s for soldiers of the M t 
g I ibstitute prop L} leman from 
Dl y be read 
f y i of at i the Treasu not 
| otherwise appropriated, f t f ~ . ided r under the 
; act entitled ‘An act granting diers « xican Ww ind f 
other purposes,’ approved Jar ,asi v r the bal f tl 
fiscal year ending June 30, 18 ); for the fi ar ending June 30, 
| 1888, $4,600,000 ; all, $6,900,000: 2 ed, That the whole sum herein appro- 
| priated shall be available for expenditure until the close of the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1888.”’ 
Mr. TOWNSHEND. This is the unanimous report of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and proposes to appropriate the amount esti- 
mated by the Secretary of the Interior, covering the period from now 


until June 30, 1888. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union will be discharged from the 
further consideration of this bill, and the House will proceed to con- 
sider it. 

There was no objection, and it was ordered accordingly. 

The substitute proposed by Mr. TOWNSHEND was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to what has just transpired permit me to 
say that the bill authorizing pensions to be granted to soldiers and 
sailors of the Mexican war became a law on January 29 last. Before, 
however, those entitled can receive the benefit of that law it is neces- 
sary that Congress shall pass the bill I have just introduced, making 
appropriations from the Treasury of the money to pay such claims when 
allowed. This bill is intended to provide the funds for that purpose. 
Acting upon the estimates of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of Pensions, the Committee on Appropriations has de- 
termined that the amounts carried by this bill will be sufficient to 
pay all the pensions which will accrue under the Mexican pension law 
during the first year and a half following its enactment. 

The Commissioner of Pensions states that the probable number of 
surviving enlisted men of the various classes described in the act is 
34,748, and the probable number of widows is 13,826. It will be seen 
by reading the law, which I will append to my re ks, that the fol- 
lowing classes, as has been stated by the Commissioner of Pensions, are 
entitled to receive pensions under that act: 














The first group of conditions which entitles a claimant to pension is that he 
served sixty days in the military or naval service of the United States in Mexico, 
or on the coast or frontier thereof, or en route thereto, in the war with that na- 
tion, and is sixty-two years of age, or is disabled, or is dependent. 


The second group of conditions which will entitle a « nt to pension is 
that the claimant was actually engaged in battle with the enemy in that war, 
and is sixty-two years of age, or is disabled, or is dependent The length of 
service is not an essential elementin this group of condit 

The third group of conditions which wiil entitle a clai 
the claimant was personally named in a reso! n of Congress for some specific 
| service in said war, and is sixty-two years of age, or is disabled, or is dependent. 
The length of service is not an essential element in this group of conditions 

Mr. Speaker, in the enactment of this law Congress has simply ad- 

| hered to the policy established by the fathers when they granted a 

service pension to the soldiers of the Revolutionary war. ‘The same 
policy was extended to the soldiers of the war of 1812. 

Before becoming entitled to a service pension the Mexican soldiers 
have been compelled to wait longer than those of the war of the Revo- 
lution, but their reward came to them earlier than a reward of the 
same nature came to the soldiers of the war of 1812. 
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This measure falls short of what has been done for the survivors of 
the other wars. I have mentioned all who were in those wars have 
been pensioned. I believe the time has arrived when every veteran who 
served the Republic in the Mexican war should be pensioned. In order 
to accomplish that object I presented, in March, 1884, a bill in this 
House to that effect, which was passed by over two-thirds majority. It 
finally failed because of amendments placed upon the bill in the Sen- 
ate. While I did not believe the bill which has finally passed is ascom- 
plete and just as it should be, yet I supported it because it was in the 
right direction, and it seemed to be all that could be secured at this 
session; and, imperfect as it is, yet it will bring relief to a vast ma- 
jority of Mexican veterans, and in some degree will furnish the needed 
necessities of life to many aged and infirm veterans who are in extreme 
poverty. 

No patriotic breast in this country will grudge the small pittance Con- 
gress has given these old soldiers as a recognition of their services in 
Mexico. It is not my intention now to again tell the story of the 
Mexican war, of the heroes who fought for the flag of the Republic upon 
the bloody fields of Mexico, of their unparalleled victories, of the im- 
mense area of territory and incalculable national wealth achieved by 
their valor. All these are well known throughout the civilized world 
and have gone into the imperishable archives of history. 

J am gratified that the law authorizing pensions to be granted to 
these veterans has been passed in Congress by such unanimity that it has 
received the approval of the President and has beenso generally acqui- 
esced in by the people. 

Acting upon the authority given me by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I presented to this House on the 6th of January last the annual 
appropriation bill, which appropriated $75,000,000 to pay during the 
coming fiscal year all pensions not included in the Mexican pension 
bill—being all the pensioners of the war of 1812, of the Indian wars, 
the Mexican war, and the late civil war, as will be seen by a portion 
of the proceedings of that date which I will quote from the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 7, last: 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr. TowNsHEND. I move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of. considering gen- 
eral appropriation bills, 

Mr. HERBERT rose. 

The Speaker, The motion of the gentleman from Illinois has precedence over 
the order of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HERBERT]. 

Mr. Hersert. I move thatthe House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of considering the bill 
(H, R. 7635) to consolidate certain bureaus of the Navy Department, and for 
other purposes. 

The Sreaker. That motion can not be made while the other motion is pend- 
ing. The only way to reach that is to refuse to agree to the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iliinois, which has precedence under the rule. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes #4, noes 28. 

So (further count not being called for) the motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. SprrxGer in the chair. 

The CHarrmMan. The House is in Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of considering general appropriation bills. The 
Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“A bill (H. R. 10397) making appropriations for the payment of invalid and 
other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. I ask unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND, I now ask the Clerk to read so much of the report as relates 
to the bill. 

The Clerk read from the report (by Mr. TownsHEND) as follows: 

“The Committee on Appropriations, in presenting the bill making appropria- 
tions for the payment of invalid and other pensions for the fiscal year 1888, sub- 
mit the following in explanation thereof: 

“The estimates upon which the bill is based will be found on page 153 of the 
Book of Estimates for 1888, and amount to $76,252,500. 

** The accompanying bill appropriates $76,247,500, apportioned as follows: 










For the payment of pensions .............. Sapiadibibiiatronehstiiibmenatitiipisintnieines $75,000,000 
For fees and expenses of examining SUT{eONS, .............+cseeeeeseevessseneee 1,000,000 
For salaries of pension Agents.......ccccccseseses eeseseeee baaeese 72,000 
POP GRR eC ccecececscescesuctemnsncsevientninianteniais ,000 
For rents,..... cobtsnenesespunbbsaspestesieiodisnstinints 15,000 
POP Bi ccctencniemninmnainntel 750 





|} | SS Reis . 
Par Mationery ond lmsihentas...cceseccannssscrigcsinnintemnincsettienaeiiid 9,000 


o—_ amount for payment of pensions is the same as was appropriated for 
és 

‘The amount for examining surgeons is increased $179, 000 over the sum given 
for the current year, and the appropriation is limited to payment for services 
rendered within the fiscal year 1888.” 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the reading of the remainder of 
the report be omitted,as it consists simply of tables, which do not the 
character of the bill or throw any light directly upon its provisions. I have no 
remarks to make, and unless there be a desire for debate, or unless some gen- 
tleman wishes further explanation of the bill, I will ask that the Clerk proceed 
to read it by sections. 

The CmrarrMan. If there be no objection, the committee will proceed to con- 
sider the bill under the five-minute rule. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill was accordingly read and considered by sections. 

Mr. TownsHEND. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee now rise and 
report this bill to the House, 

The motion was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be enguare and read a third time; and being en- 

, it was accordingly the third time, and passed, 


_— 


Mr. TOWNSHEND moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed ; 
and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. : 
The latter motion was agreed to. 


The total amount embraced in both these bills for payment of pen- 
sions allowed by law, outside of all expenses of adjusting and paying 
same, aggregate the sum of $81,900,000. This vast sum is over twenty 
millions greater than all the pensions annually paid to the soldiers of 
all the other nations of the world combined. It can no longer be said 
all republics are ungrateful to its military defenders. 





Interstate Commerce. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 20, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the report of the conference commit- 
tee on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill (S. 1532) to regulate 
commerce— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Throughout this debate we have heard complaints 
without criticisms and objections without reasons. Gentlemen rise to 
condemn, and conclude with the statement that they ~'1l support the 
bill. It does not quite suit them in all respects ihey would like it 
much if ‘‘some things’’ were omitted from *1, or it would please them 
greatly if ‘‘some other’’ provisions were ixcorporated in it. They en- 
tertain grave doubts as to it in ‘“‘some rvspects,’’ and thouyh it will 
doubtless do ‘‘some good,’’ yet there is serious apprehension that it 
may result in ‘‘some harm.’’ 

No man can have followed gentlemen who have spoken and failed to 
observe the indefiniteness and general mistiness of much of the criti- 
cism upon this bill by many even who support it. There appears to 
be upon the part of certain gentlemen a consuming desire to hedge 
against future developments when it shall have become an applied law. 
Because certain sections have, under ingenious manipulation, been 
twisted from the plain and manifest purpose of the words, they seem to 
see it as a deformity, a sort of legislative enigma. They describe it as 
equivocal, uncertain, vagze, obscure, ambiguous. 

Each one of them leaves with the House and the country the unmis- 
takable impression that he could have framed a bill that would at 
once have brought this suffering and confused people, and particular! y 
this legislative body, out of the chaos of difficulties which close us 
round; that he could have blessed us with the very acme of statutory 
perfection by a few strokes of the pen. True they have none of them 
said just how this would have been done, and it will surely go down 
to history as one of the unfortunate things connected with this impor- 
tant discussion that each of these distinguished gentlemen concluded 
his speech of general complaint and solemn prophecy without a sing! 
flash of his intellectual head-light on the Erebus-like darkness which 
he has, alas, only sensibly deepened and intensified. 

But, sir, it occurs to me to say that even ‘f there were real, intelli- 
gent differences of opinion, definitely and unqualifiedly expressed here 
as to the purport of the several sections of this bill, it would not for 
that reason alone stand condemned. The proper test of this or any 
other measure is not whether it satisfies every one in all respects, nor 
yet whether each one gives exactly the same interpretation to all of its 
language. I apprehend that such a statute has never been passed in the 
whole history of law-making. : 

If the framers of the Constitution had sought to define and limit the 
meaning of each word used, and to explain the exact application of 
every clause of that instrament in every possible contingency, they 
would never have finished their labors, or if they had, the highest value 
of that great charter would have been absolutely destroyed. So all 
laws of large scope enact general propositions under which varied and 
multitudinous controversies may bedetermined as they arise rather than 
a complex infinity of rules to forestall every imaginary case which 
human invention may suggest. Laws embracing large subjects to be 
effective must enunciate principles and leave their application to the 
courts. 

The right test of this legislation is whether it provides with reason: 
able certainty p and efficient means of securing necessary, JUS‘, 
and legitimate objects. The question at issue is, then, whether there 
is necessity for Congress exercising its constitutional power to rezulate 
commerce between the States, and if so, will the provisions adopted by 
the committee of conference fairly m2et the objects for which they were 
designed. 

The discussion has arisen chiefly from difference of opinion as to the 
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best methods of correcting existing evils. That is an open question, a 
new field of speculation, and consequently many different views have 
been presented upon it. 
conjecture and difference as to the necessity itself of some legislation. 
There are too many bare, uncontrovertible facts testifying the urgency 
of some action designed to remove the unequal burdens which par- 
tiality and favoritism have created, and to secure to the great body of 
producers and consumers alike common rights and common justice. 
This bill has been so long resisted, so strenuously opposed on the one 
hand, and so ardently advocated, so persistently sustained on the other, 
its disastrous effects so tragically depicted and its certain benefits so 
glowingly declaimed upon, that the opinion prevails everywhere that 
it is a most unusual and extravagant piece of legislation. It is sup- 


But there is no opportunity for theory and | 





| 
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It is scarcely necessary to cite instauces of partiality to special cor- 
porations and individuals. It is the most reprehensible and least ex- 
cusable form of favoritism, ana is by no means the least common. 
There is scarcely a shipping point of any significance in the country 
where railways have not practiced this vicious abuse. The Standard 
Oil Company is an appalling example of its evils. It has been well 


| sdid concerning this that— 


posed to deprive railways of nearly all their natural rights and with | 
the same stroke to confer on the people very extraordinary powers and | 


privileges. 


As I understand this bill it but declares certain common-law pro- | 


visions in reference to common carriers, and provides means for their 
enforcement. 


Railways have so long ignored all the restrictions of the common law 


that they have actually come to believe their rights are not only co- | 


extensive with but paramount to those of individuals. They are so 
sincerely convinced of the necessity and justice of their business code 
that they succeed in convincing others of it; and it has taken sixteen 
years to persuade Congress that there is anything intrinsically wrong 
in it. Even now many defend this bill much as a ‘‘ war measure,”’ 
much as though there were no excuse for it except necessity. Some of 
its supporters seem to feel that it is a bold invasion of the natural rights 
of railways instead of a removal of encroachments made by railways on 
the natural rights of the people. 

Now, if I believed such to be the character of this bill; if I believed 
that it is designed or would operate to place arbitrary and artificial 
barriers about commerce, I would not vote for it. Butits purpose is 
simply to remove the artificial restrictions that hinder the natural op- 
eration and course of trade and traffic. 

There is probably not a railway of any importance in the country that 
does not make itself liable to countless common-law actions daily. 
Whenever and wherever persons engage in the business of public carry- 
ing, the law says to them: You must provide eflicient service, you must 
be fair and impartial, your charges must be just and reasonable. Your 
“legitimate function is transportation.’’ In your capacity as a public 
servant you must know nothing of persons, things, or places. You are 
legally bound to treat all alike. Discriminations and favoritisms are 
forbidden. 

Hew do the practices of railways conform to these first principles of 
the common law? While Congress has been considering, debating, and 
through its committees investigating this important subject, interesting 
evidence has been taken, many facts compiled, and much valuable mat- 
ter contributed to the railway history of this country. I invite your 
consideration for a moment to a few typical illustrations of usages vio- 
lative of the public obligations mentioned, and answering fully and 
plainly the question just asked. 

The respective classification of domestic dry goods and groceries imposed in 
1883 a rate of 75 cents per hundred pounds on domestic dry goods from New 
York to Chicago, while the rate on coffee or sugar by the car-load was 35 cents 

r hundred pounds. The representatives of the dry-goods interest urged that 
t cost no more to haul a car-load of cotton fabrics from New York to Chicago 
than it dida car-load of coffee; that dry goods were cleaner, more easily handled, 
and less liable to damage than sugar and coffee; and, finally, that the profit on 
domestic dry goods was notably smaller than on almost any other class of 
wholesale trade, and furnished no justification for the policy of making it bear 
twice as large a proportion of the railway charges as other lines of trade. 


The unjust distribution of charges in this instance probably has its 
origin in custom, and is a sort of survival. The profits on cotton goods 
were much greater formerly than now, and according to the practice of 
“charging freight what it will bear,’’ the rates were established which 
it is now found impossible to get changed. Nosuch explanation, how- 
ever, can be offered for the discrimination made in rates on live-stock 
and dressed beef, under which on the first day of last month dressed 
beef was charged 65 cents per hundred pounds and live cattle 35 cents 
per hundred for transportation from Chicago to New York. One writer, 
after reviewing the reasons assigned dn the part of the railroads in de- 
fense of this practice, says: 

The inadequacy of these pretexts forces us to believe that the real reason 
why the railways uphold this discrimination is, the generally received one, that 
railway corporations themselves, or the influential railway managers, have large 
proprietary interests in live-stock yards throughout the country, and that, rather 
than allow their vested interests to be depreciated by the general introduction 
of dressed beef, taey are united in depriving shippers and consumers of the 


benefits of the economy of transportation made possible by the dressed-beef 
trade. 


Discriminations as to places have led to some highly ridiculous absurd- 
ities. Think of goods being transported one-fourth cheaper from New 
York to New Orleans than from New York to Atlanta! Behold Pitts- 
burgh freight destined for Texasstart for New York and return by way of 
oe ! Look at Pennsylvania wheat going by way of Ohioto New 
York; of goods from Chicago to Denver by way of San Francisco, and 
the coal of Eastern Pennsylvania selling at a lower price in Boston than 
in Philadelphia! 








| 


It does not require any great technical knowledge to see that the payment 
of $10,000,000 rebates to a single oil-refining corporation in sixteen months is a 
viial attack upon the independence and even the existence of its competitors, 
* * * The wealth ofthis company represents the reward which can be ob- 
tained by securing the favor of the railways to crush out open and honest com- 
petition. The infliction of that curse (the Standard Oil Company) upon the 
nation must be charged to the policy which unites the railways in efforts to 
suppress competition among themselves and togive favored shippers a monop- 
oly of the traffic by discriminating rates. 


No one on this floor can defend such acts as these. Think for a 
moment of their general application. If individuals were to resort to 
such practice it would condemn and ruin any private business depend- 
ent on the good will of the public for its support. What would become 
of the farmer’s market if the price of his produce varied with his cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay? What liveryman could afford to charge patrons 
more for the hire of his carriage one hour than for ten? How long 
would any merchant stay in business who favored customers from one 
locality over those of another? 

No, gentlemen, such a system of management is absolutely without 
defense or justification. It violates not only the simplest and best un- 
derstood common-law obligations, but it unsettles all business calcula- 
tions—is against all business principles. It builds up one man’s for- 
tunes on the ruins of another, is without legal or moral support any- 
where, and unchecked is a menace to private and public prosperity. 

Any measure which deals temperately and fairly with the great in- 
terests involved, but at the same time brings the railways back and 
confines them with strong hand to their legitimate business as come 
mon carriers, restoring to the public its own again, would be little less 
than a second bill of rights. 

Iam notsuch an enthusiast as to expect this of a single legislative act 
alone, nor asingle spasm of interest in the subject by the people; but 
all advancement must have its origin, and I am for this bill because I 
believe it moves out in that direction. 

The key-note of the whole measure is sounded in the first section, 
which declares that all rates shall be reasonable and just. The next 
few sections, until we come to the provision for the establishment of 
the commission, little more than specify and forbid special practices of 
railways which are in violation of this principle. 

It is unjust and unreasonable for a common carrier to charge one per- 
son more than another for the same service, under similar circumstances 
and conditions, so the second section prohibits special rates and draw- 
backs. And all devices which are a means to this end are prohibited 
and declared unlawful. 

The third section involves exactly the same principle, but especially 
directs its application to the prevention of preferences being given to 
one place or kind of traffic to the prejudice or disadvantage of any other 
place or kind of traffic. 

The much-discussed fourth section seems to me to be little more 
than a corollary to those which precede it. The practice of charging 
more for a short than for a long haul when the shorter is included 
within thelonger presents onitsfacean unjustdiscrimination. Hence, 
the section specifies such cases as violations of law. This would donbt- 
less have been the judgment of the courts in mostinstances when such 
cases came before them for determination without this express provision. 
The value of this as well as the two preceding sections lies in the fact that 
the application of the law is here made certain and definitely settled in 
a large class of cases, and in some measure a proportionate amount of 
litigation will be thereby forestalled and obviated. 

It is, however, contended that it is not unjust and unreasonable to 
charge more for a short than for a long haul, and gentlemen here and 
elsewhere have pronounced this section both arbitrary and preposterous. 
They maintain that it will work great hardship to railroad companies 
and greatly injure the large commercial cities and shipping points and 
country tributary thereto; that it will deprive them of the natural 
advantages which built them up and bring them to the common level, 
commercially, of every little village and stationin thecountry, They 
argue that it is not an unfair discrimination to charge, for instance, 
less for a car from Chicago to New York than from some intermediate 
point. 

They say the effect of this law will be to raise the price of the car 
from Chicago without in the least degree lessening the rate from the 
intermediate point. ‘The natural inference to be drawn from this is 
that railways are carrying through freight at a losing rate and making 
their profit upon local traffic; and it has been asserted that through 
freights are simply carried because they help pay running expenses, 
while local charges are regulated to yield a fair return upon the great 
capital invested. 

Whether this be true, the public has no means of knowing. They 
are ignorant, totally ignorant, of the profits or losses of railways on 
their capital actually invested. There is, however, no sufficient reason 
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which suggests itself to the average mind why railways, obeying no 
law bet their own voluntary regulations, should fix through rates so 
low as to yield no profit at all. But some one says competition forces 
them down at these great shipping points to actual losing rates. Surely 
competition between the railways alone does not do this, for none of 
the competitors could or would long pursue such an expensive policy 
from choice. Tesides, they have a plan of combination calied ‘* pooi- 
ing,’’ which pretty effectually dulls the edge of railway competition, 
makes the different corporations members of one great family, with ties 
stronger than those of blood. 

Ay; but, says some gentleman, strife with river, lake, and coastwise 
carriers is, however, @ competition which forces rates below all possi- 
bility of profit for the railways, and where this exists they always carry 
at an actual loss on the through freight. While it is true that lake 
and canal charges modify railway rates in a degree in localities and on 
lines in contact with the water system, still even here railways are not 
wholly defenseless, although it has been asserted and gone unchallenged 
in this debate that they are. Several qualifications, and even excep- 
tions, I think, may be fairly made to this claim, and I state them 
briefly without taking the time to enlarge upon them. 

Carrying by water is limited to comparatively few shipping points, 
while the discriminations complained of in long and short hauls are not 
confined to those competing points nor their connecting lines, and can 
not, therefore, be assigned to this cause alone. 

Water ways are open to use for only a portion of the year, and though 
the effect of their competition is marked during that time in the sec- 
tions of country contiguous to them, yet the advance in railway raves 
in the winter months is not so great as to indicate a certain losing rate 
while navigation is open. 

The rates from Chicago each month of the year 1885, which I give 
you, do not, I think, show either such rates or such a variation in rates 
as to warrant the belief that from the Ist day of May to the 1st day ot 
December the railroads were carrying freight to New York at less than 
cost. 

The rates from Chicago to New York upon certain products, as re- 
ported by the several trunk lines upon the first day. of each month for 
the year 1885, were as follows: } 

[In cents per 100 pounds. ] 
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Some articles in the foregoing table are shipped almost entirely by 
rail, and yet there runs about the same variation throughout the whole 
list. All rates were a little lower through the summer and autumn 
months, when there was not so much produce to move. 

There is another significant fact meriting mention in this connec- 
tion. In this day and age of changing markets and perfect telegraph 
communication quick transportation is one of the most vital considera- 
tions both with producers and shippers. Only a limited number of 
articles of commerce can afford to take the chances of fluctuating mar- 
kets to which they are subjected in the delays and uncertainties inci- 
dent to water transportation. Quick and certain delivery at a fixed 
date, for most articles of farm produce especially, is demanded by the 
commercial spirit of our times. These are strong inducements to all 
shippers to pay freight charges to the railways, notwithstanding the op- 
portunity to ship by water, which lifts them above the necessity of ac- 
cepting a losing rate, or even one barely paying the expense of moving 
the train. 

And so I say it may be fairly doubted, even where the facilities for 
water transportation are perfect, whether the railways in order to get 
their share of the business in any instances are compelled to carry at 
less than cost or indeed without a reasonable profit. 

It must, however, be admitted that to a certain extent water ways and 
railways are competitors, and that the former with their natural courses 
have some advantages over the latter. It is for this reason, and for this 
reason chiefly, I apprehend, that the bill confers upon the commission 
it creates the authority to suspend the operation of the long and short 
haul provision. I do not believe that clause was born out of an over- 
weaning desire on the part of the committee to protect either the rail- 
wes or the shippers, but that it was prompted by a wise and thoughtful 
prudence. 

And right in this connection I desire to ask the gentleman represent- 











ing the conference committee on the part of the House, Judge Crisp 
whether I rightly understood his explanation of the term ‘ special 
cases ’’ as used in this fourth section. When the gentleman from ow, 
[Mr. HerpBpuRN] asked him whether these words in his judgment re. 
ferred to shipments or to roads, he answered that in his judgment tho 
words referred toshipments. Following out that construction logical] y 
it would mean this: Since the operation of the long and short hau] pro- 
vision will only be suspended by the commission “ upon application 
in special cases,’’ if ‘‘ special cases ’’ means special shipments then ap- 
plication and decision will be required in each particular case or class 
of shipments before exemption or suspension can be made. Such a eop- 
struction, it seems to me, and I say it with great respect to the distin- 
guished gentleman, narrows the scope and meaning of the language yp- 
reasonably. 

Mr. CRISP. Ididnotintend to convey that idea. As I understand 
this section, or that provision rather, it was inserted with this idea 
Some of us, and I was one, believed that the absolute prohibition of 
greater charge for a shorter haul should be made. I believed in that 
principle. Other gentlemen insisted that there were particular cases 
where it would be only just tothe railroad to permit the increased char 
for the shorter haul; and while I confess that to my mind any sugyes- 
tions they made in that regard were unsatisfactory, yet in the inter- 
est of an agreement, and to prevent any sort of injury, we provided 
that where there was a particular case, and the railroad company could 
show it to the satisfaction of the commission, the commission shou] 
have power to relieve that railroad company at that station or where er 
the case originated from the operation of the rule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me inquire further. Do you mean by 
particular case, particular shipments only, or may not the term fair), 
apply in your judgment to a particular road or part of a road, as w 
as to special cases or classes of shipments ? 

Mr. CRISP. I am inclined to think a reasonable construction of the 
language would allow it also to apply either from a particular station 
to a particular station, or to the whole line of road if they might show 
aproper case. That is what I understand it to mean. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. That is exactly as I understand it, but it is 
not the interpretation which the gentleman gave in answering the ques- 
tion asked by the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CRISP. I will look at the exact language. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. [I think if you will look at your speech you 
will find the construction there is not the same as the one just now 
given. 

And when a short time ago the gentleman from Tennessee [ Mr. Prr- 
TIBONE] said he would whipany twelve-year old boy in his school who 
did not at once subscribe to a very similar construction of the san 
clause, I wanted to advise him never to try it, for the boys ought to 
and probably would pitch him from the school-house for attempting to 
force such a reading as that upon them. 

Mr. BROWN, of Pennsylvania. That would be astrike. [Laugh 
ter. 

se LA FOLLETTE. Yes, and would justify it, if anything could. 

Mr. CRISP. I find on reference to the RECORD that this is the lan- 
guage used: 

Mr. Hersunn. I would be glad if my friend from Georgia would allow mea 
question here before he proceeds with his remarks. 

Mr. Crisp. Certainly. 

Mr. Herrvrn. Does the word “cases,” in the fourteenth line of the fourth sec- 
tion, in your judgment, refer to shipments or to roads? 

I refer to the use of the word in connection with the proviso: 

“ Provided, however, That upon application tothe commission appointed under 
the provisions of this act, such common carrier may, in special cases, : i 
vestigation by the commission, be authorized to charge less for longer t! 
shorter distances for the transportation of passengers or property. 

Mr. Crisp. In a it — to shipments. s 

Mr. Hepsvry. If I believed that I would not vote for your bill. ; 

Mr. Crisp. I should be sorry to lose the support of my friend from Iowa. Ido 
not want to be misunderstood in the answer Lhavegiven. I think that it applics 
to shipments in this sense, that all like cases on that railroad should be operat. d 
under the same rule. 


Is there any material difference? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Itseemsto methe only conclusion to be drawn 
from the langrage just read is that the commission could not susp: nd 
the operation of tle rule in reference to places and roads, but only in 
case of shipmexi::. Idid not believe that tobe the right interpretation, 
and I am glad to have drawn out the explanation and correction given 
by the gentleman in this connection. 

I do not agree with him in his opinion that the power to suspend in 
special cases should have been altogether withheld. While I regret 1's 
necessity, because it requires special application and decision to sive 3! 
effect, and on this account renders the section less serviceable than 1t 
would otherwise be in contravening litigation and determining }ssUcs 
really before they are raised, still I believe it was an absolutely neces- 
sary discretion to confer on the commission, and I would not see it stricken 
from the bill. And, sir, finally, when subjected to fair consideration this 
entire section will be found wise in its purposes, certain in its terms, 
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The fifth section, which forbids pooling, is but a declaration of the 
fundamental principle of law that agreements in restraint of mane 
and competition are against public policy, and are therefore unlaw/ul. 
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The question of the legality of pools has often been before our courts, 
and they have almost uniformly held that such contracts are unlaw- 
ful. In 15 Federal Reporter, 650, we find: 

An association of carriers to regulate the price of freight, with provisions pro- 
hibiting the members from engaging in similar business out of the association, 
has a tendency to increase the price of carriage, and to suppress competition, 
and is therefore illegal. 

Language no less plain and strong can be found in the reports of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States. 

Those who object to this section can not do so 6n the ground that it 
is any infringement of the lawful rights of railways. But there are 
those who maintain that pooling is for the people’s interest; that it se- 
cures certainty and uniformity of rates and should be encouraged as a 
matter of public policy. Some even seem to think Congress should 
exercise its power to regulate commerce in making laws to sustain and 
periect the pooling system instead of providing means of enforcing the 
common law against it. The practical objection to this is that pools do 
not prevent frequent and bitter railway wars and correspondingly un- 
certain fluctuations in rates. I believe the well-considered checks and 
balances incorporated in this bill will absolutely protect the business 
interests of the country from the shocks and disorganizing effects df 
variations in rates to which they are frequently subjected under the 
present system. ; 

The simple provisions of the sixth and seventh sections requiring rail- 
ways to keep in convenient places for public use schedules of their rates 
and fares, and requiring them to give ten days’ notice of any advance in 
such rates and fares, may seem at first glance to have little significance. 

jut these requirements, together with the restraints of the long and 
short haul clause, will prove powerful agencies in securing equable and 
uniform rates. Railways will be reluctant to hastily reduce their rates 
if they are obliged to give ten days’ notice before they can restore them. 
They will not be apt to allow jealousy nor strife nor even the desire to 
injure or destroy another company to induce a rate-war when the law 
forces them to lower all their local charges whenever and wherever those 
of the short haul exceed those of the long. 

The pool destroys competition. It fails signally to preserve even 
moderately stable and uniform rates because the courts will not enforce 
the pool agreements and rightly declare them agreements to suppress 
competition and against public policy. They have therefore hecome a 
kind of covenant made between railways with reference to the public 
business, although the public is not a party, to be kept so long only as it 
is more profitable to the immediate partiesto keep than to break them, 
and at pleasure ignored as quickly as it is not so profitable, no matter 
how direful the consequences to the public interest. 

It may be difficult to make the provisions of this bill reach every 
species of these agreements, but it breaks through the line and an- 
nouncesa judgment which at least is the beginning cf the end of pooling. 

I can not forbear to notice briefly in conclusion upon this section the 
statement often made in the discussion that even if the pool does in- 
terfere with competition this bill will in effect destroy it completely. 
Why is competition desirable? Simply as a means of securing reason- 
able rates to the public. And if the effect of this bill is to completely 
destroy a competition which the pool has already practically suspended 
it gives us something in its stead which the pool did not give us. It 
gives us a law which says rates must be reasonable, and furnishes us 
the means of enforcing that law. It lays bare to the public the busi- 
ness, the books, the expenses, the earnings of the railways, so that it 
may know when the rates are reasonable. This is all the most per- 
fect competition could give the public, and infinitely more than com- 
petition shackled with combinations and pools has ever been able to 
bestow. 

And now a glance at the means provided for the enforcement of these 

rovisions, and I amdone. The reasons why unlawful discriminations 
ve been tolerated until a reaffirmance of the common law forbidding 
them seems like a revolution are obvious. Few indeed dare enter 
into litigation with railways. The amounts involved are usuallysmall, 
litigation expensive, results uncertain. Those who can afford to fight 
the railways are those usually who enjoy their favor. And thus arises 
the necessity of the Government providing means for the enforcement 
and execution of the law. 

To meet this necessity the bill provides for the creation of a commis- 
sion whose duty it shall be to watch over the railways and punish vio- 
lations oflaw. Every citizen of the United States is given theright to 
present his grievance and have his case tried without the attendant 
cost which now practically closes the courts tohim. The definition of 
the powers of the commission, the directions for making applications, 
the requirement of written reports of all investigations and decisions, 
thus preserving for public inspection full records of all their proceed- 
ings, the right of appeal by petition to the United States courts and for 
the payment of ex) «nses, are simply means to an end, and for the first 
time in our history arm the individual for an even-handed contest with 
acorporation. It has been objected that the commission can not do 
the work intended. The idea of five men overseeing all the railways 
of this country has been much ridiculed. Answer might be made that 
two or three men do dictate the policy of most of them under the 
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| present régime; but without flippancy it may be suggested that it will 
be easy to provide the necessary force to do the work as soon as it is 
| found that the commission is overburdened. 

| If it were to be presumed that the law woul be persistently defied, 
| and that every case arising under it would be tried, the commission 
and the courts would indeed have to be multiplied many times to meet 
the emergency. But the committee has not proceeded upon any such 
theory, nor is it the correct one. If we can judge the operation of this 
law from the experience of States in the administration of similar leg- 
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islation affeeting corporations, we must be prepared for some sharply- 
contested litigation in the beginning. The railways will insist on their 
own construction of it; the people upon the But the cool, deter- 
mined administration of the lawin a few test cases settling pivotal 
points will change the whole aspect of affsirs, will bring order out of 
chaos. Th iys will alter their management to conform to the 
decisions, and the benefits of the law will soon be secured without fur- 
ther strife or opposition. The judi functions of the commission will 
cease to be arduous, and will becot efly supervisory and executory. 
Mr. Speaker, I have no apol to make for my support of this meas- 
ure. I know little of railway management, but I think if is no in- 
justice to suppose that some of the fear and alarm expressed in railway 
circles concerning this bill is but : exa d ay hens 
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which conservative men always regard any rad 

of conducting their business. The prospe 

railways are interdependent. Any measure that 

jure railways, that would cripple their usefaln 2 © 
against public interests. But this legislation has been under cor id- 





eration many years. All sides have hada r, Itis no hasty ex 
pedient adopted to meet some sudden emergency or popular demand of 
the hour. It pursues no short-sight 1, suicidal policy. And all rail- 
ways that are sincerely anxious to put their business upon a firm and 
stable, an honest and enduring basis willshare the benefits of this law 
equally with the public. 

It is urged in vindication of these discriminations as to different 
kinds of traffic that they are the result of custom and that railways 
are not to blame for the practice. If railways maintain incongruous 
rates upon dry goods and groceries simply because dealers in the one 
insist upon a long-established low tariff while transporters of another 
submit to a relatively exorbitant rate because of long usage, if man- 
agers dare not make new classifications because of the responsibility 
that the consequent strife and contention and business disturbance 
would place upon them; if this is trne—and it is the reasoning of men 
who ought to know—then in this instance the law will surely be a great 
benefaction to railways. They will secure the benefit of a reasonable 
and just standard of classification without being in any degree made 
answerable for any of the unfortunate consequences that may result 
from the change. If the enforcement of the provision that all rates 
must be just and reasonable should necessitate a readjustment of the 
charges on different kinds of traffic, surely no one could complain nor 
hold the railways answerable for any temporary business unsettlement 
that might occur, because the classification would be made in accord- 
ance with express law. 

So if discriminations in favor of places are, as is claimed, necessary 
under existing conditions of competition, and if the provisions of this 
law, operating as they do upon all railways alike, relieve them from 
the pressure of that necessity, they will profit accordingly. If the 
publication of rates, the obligation to give notice of any advance in 
them, together with the restraint of the long and the short haul clause, 
operate to make their business certain and stable, railways are as much 
the gainers as the public. While it may cut off a few sources of large 
profit, it acts as a preventive of great losses. 

And so, sir, while it may be difficult for men of the present school of 
railway management to adapt themselves to the new conditions; while it 
may be impossible for them to understand how any other practices than 
those which have been long established can succeed, still I believe the time 
will come when even they will recognize the wisdom, from a business 
standpoint, of the principles of this law; when they will wonder how 
a management permitting such disproportional rates, such acts of favor- 
itism, involving so many conflicting ideas, how such a management 
ever flourished. 

And, sir, the ill come when it will be a marvel how such 
abuses ever arose and why they were so long tolerated; when all par- 
ties alike will wonder how the just and simple provisions of this initia- 
tory measure ever created such bitter and uncompromising opposition. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, believing as I do that this legislation is for the 
real interest of all parties and for the whole country, I give it my cor- 
dial and hearty support without reservation or without qualification. 
I do this, too, knowing full well that its enemies will not be swift to ad- 
mit its wisdom, and that some of its friends will not find its immediate 
effects an entire fulfillment of their most ardent anticipations. 

Those who expect the law will cure all evils; that it will bring pros- 
perous times and pay every man’s debts; that it will make the sun 
shine opportunely and the rain fall in season; that it will opena mine 
on every man’s land and put money in every man’s purse, are to be 
grievously disappointed. 
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But those whose expectations are in line with the purposes of the 
bill will, I trast, ultimately see its promises fulfilled. It may take 
years of supplemental legislation to accomplish it, but I believe the 
time will surely come, and I hope it is not far off, when railways 
will be limited to their legitimate sphere as common carriers; when 
they will conduct their business upon the same principles of impar- 
tiality toward persons, places, and things as govern the United States 
mail service; when they will have but one standard of regulating rates, 
the cost of transportation; when they will seek but one object, perfect 
service to the public and fair profits upon the great capital actually 
invested. 


Revenue and Tariff Laws. 


SPEECH 


F 


o 
HON. E. B. TAYLOR, 
OF OHIO, 
In THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, March 3, 1887, 


On the revenue laws and the tariff. 


“Oftentimes the cheapest is the dearest; the money price is not always the 
whole price.” 

Mr. E. B. TAYLOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The bill now under consideration affords an oppor- 
tunity for discussion of the opposing doctrine of protection and free 
trade, but I shall not avail myself of it to any considerable extent; 
and yet I shall glance at some of the views of those engaged in the con- 
troversy. 

He whoadopts a theory of legislation founded upon philosophical spec- 
ulation purely, without regarding the conditions existing outside of it, 
although he may remain satisfied with his principles and confident of 
success finally, will be astonished to find unexpected results when he 
makes the application to practical affairs. Experiments made in an 
exhausted air-receiver might not be recognized when repeated in the 
open air. 

So it is useless to inquire what would be the true principles of inter- 
national trade if the conditions of all the nations were alike, or if unlike, 
equal in respect to each other. In that case one might conclude that 
the freest exchange of the diverse products of all would be to the ad- 
vantage of each, but if location, fertility of soil, superior natural produc- 
tions, ability or skill in availing itself of advantages, one nation should 
be superior to all others, or to any other, it might be fairly concluded 
that free, unregulated interchange of commodities might result in the 
disadvantage of some. 

The abstract question of free trade therefore is an unprofitable sub- 
ject of debate. 

Ours is an undeveloped, new country, occupying a peculiar situa- 
tion, abounding in condition elsewhere non-existing. So far as it has 
been developed, and so far as its conditions have been fixed by legisla- 
tion that development and those conditions have been made under and 
largely by virtue of protection legislation. Under such circumstances 
as surround us now it is not necessary to inquire what would have 
been wise in the beginning, but rather what is wise now. 

We can not if we would, and I trust we would notif we could, aban- 
don custom duties. Revenue must be had, and must be raised by 
duties on importations, by special tax on home products, or by direct 
taxation apportioned among the States in proportion to population. 
The last named method would be unequal and unendurable; the second 
is also unequal and obnoxious. 

The first is most adjustable, fairer, less burdensome, and it has ca- 
pacity to protect and relieve. We should act for the interest of our 
own people and not for the benefit of rivals. Those even who look to 
foreign sources for their opinions will adopt this view. 


“ Our aim is the just interest of England regardless of the object of other na- 
ons— 


Declares the Cobden Club. Bismarck wrote: 

In revising the tariff our own interest is the only thing that can guide us. 

He also said: 

In the field of political economy the abstract doctrines of science leave me 
perfectly cold, my only standard of judgment being experience. 

Claiming to be as patriotic as Bismarck or the Cobden Club, I adopt 
the sentiments of these citations and look upon the promotion of our 
own national interests as a duty and to experience as a safe guide. 

Thus far protection to American industry has assisted in the devel- 
opment of the resources of our people, and has given our 
better remuneration for their labor than was ever received by the 
laborers of any country. An English author long ago wrote: 

It is much more desirable that the laboring classes should be well paid for a 































much more important reason than any that can relate to wealth, namely: The 
happiness of the great mass of society. 

And again: 

i 1 cl : : 
horcfore their final condition is the most taportantof al' ‘7° bation, and 

To which I add an earnest Amen! With large employment of labor 
at good prices a country must be prosperous; no other test of prosperity 
is so certain. Aggregate wealth may abound, and still misery and pov- 
erty be the rule. The sails of commerce may whiten every sea and 
the capital of the world center in her borders, but a nation whose peo- 
ple work for low wages or are unemployed is full of paupers and sunk 
in vice. The state of a nation is fixed by the stateof the common peo- 
ple, and the wage rate determines as well as measures the condition 
of the common people. 

It may be that the poor will always be with us, but the highest good 
of all, as well as the clearest justice, requires that the industrious |a- 
borer shall not want for the comforts of life, including reasonable means 
for the education of his children. If there must be poverty, let it only 
arise from idleness and vice. 

A tariff is a tax, but it is not always paid by the country imposing 
it, and it often ceases to have the effect of a tax; always when by the pro- 
tection it affords by inducing investments of capital and development 
of skill it has created competition and reduced the price of commodi- 
ties below the rate they would otherwise carry. Experience points to 
a thousand pages of our history covered with the record of such results, 
in proof of which I point to the acknowledged, unanswerable and de- 
cisive fact that all manufactured goods, most highly and for the longest 
period protected and which are most largely consumed, are now lower 
in price and better in quality than ever before. Domestic and foreign 
competition have been more effective in reducing prices than foreign 
alone would have been. 

Notwithstanding this great success, however, it must be admitted 
that we have not been able to reach the ‘‘ market of the world,”’ that 
cold and cruel north pole of free traders, to reach which no expense ot 
effort or sacrifice of prosperity has been or is being spared. Expedition 
after expedition is wrecked in the frozen seas of senseless experiments in 
fruitless endeavor, but the disappointing search goeson and on. Each 
new pilot with the charts of the lost before him is sure of his points, 
and under his guidance fools embark in successive voyages, and never 
emerge from the frosty fogs which experience in vain warns them to 
shun. Suppose it reached, what would be its value? The world's 
market glutted with the products of cheap toil is a disastrous market 
for a cargo produced by well-paid labor. 

Can we sell glass in Belgium; silks and fine cloths in France; cutlery 
in Sheffield ; cottcus in Manchester; iron goods in Birmingham; or ships 
in Liverpool or Glasgow at our present rate of wages? We can as well 
reach that El Dorado of the free trader’s dreams, the market of the world, 


others. We may stand in that market-place and cry our wares in vain 
in any case, unless we can sell as cheap as any. We may take our 
duties off iron and steel, woolens and fibers, but will England buy our 
cereals at greater prices than those of Russia and India cost her? \Vill 
kindly feelings control her on change, and will sentiment govern her 
bargains? 

The business generosity of England is known to the ends of th: 
earth and in the isles of the sea. She built for our use Alabama: 
Floridas, and Shenandoahs, and equipped and manned some of them. 
She is now willing to build or sell us ships and is ready to supply us 
with engines for our Navy, and in the most disinterested way she !ur- 
nishes us, free of cost, literature glorifying free trade, and she i!lus- 
trates the doctrine by an exhibition of one million of her pauper people. 

Notwithstanding our high appreciation of the unexampled gener- 
osity of the business interest of England, let me repeat, by way of warn- 
ing, the maxim of the Cobden club: ‘‘Our sole aim is the just interest 
of England regardless of the objects of other nations;’’ and suggest 
that England, possibly, after all, may not care to pay for our manu- 
factured goods or agricultural products beyond the price they bear in 
the market of the world, even though we humbly lay ourselves at her 
feet, and for her sacrifice the great system of American development. 

Mr. Speaker, though deprecating the attack this bil! makes on the 
lumber, salt, and fish interests, yea, even the slight reduction of duty 
on sugar, and on the various man articles which come within 
the scope of its proposed operations, I shall mainly confine my remarks 
to the feature of the bill affecting wool, and in a preliminary way I de- 
sire to call attention to previous, and especially recent legislation upoa 
the subject. 

Early in this century import duties were placed on wool, and they 
remained with only trifling changes till 1867, when disagreements, and 
perhaps jealousies, having grown up between wool-growers and manu- 
facturers. of woolens relating to the effect of existing laws upon their 
respective industries, an adjustment of their disputes was effected, and 
was in the laws of that year which largely increased the du- 
ties on wools and woolens. The rate then made remained unchanged 
until 1883, when it was slightly decreased on each. 

This reduction caused very great complaint on the part of wool-grow- 
ers, and much discussion netvibes responsibility of the reduction. It was 
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charged upon the Repubhcan party as they were in power, but was 
by them vigorously denied. They ciaimed that in the Senate there 
was no preponderance in their favor, while in the House nearly all 
their members were opposed to the reduction, while nearly all the Dem- 
ocrats were in favor of astill moresweeping change. Those who made 
the change, however, had the advantage of a suggestion in the Presi- 
dent’s message expressly favoring the reduction. 

The full strength of this fact can be tested by recent occurrences. If 
the official recommendation of the President involves the party to which 
he belongs in the full responsibility of the measures so favored, it fol- 
lows that the Democracy is not only pledged to the civil service reform 
but also to radical changes in our silver coinage. The doctrine is not 
so firmly held now as it then was. However that may be it is well to 
present the facts and allow the people to judge of the responsibility as 
it was then called, or the measure of praise as it would seem to be now 
considered, to which each party is entitled in the premises. 

It should be remembered that for years prior to 1883 a great and con- 
stant clamor, having effect upon the public mind, was kept up in favor 
of a revision of what was called ‘‘ war taxes’’ by the Democrats and 
some others, and which resulted in the general expectation and desire 
that the tariff should be revised. Each party desired to do the work; 
the Republicans because they feared the others would prune too much, 
would revise to death; the Democrats because they feared their adver- 
saries would treat it too tenderly. 

The Forty-seventh Congress, barely Republican in politics, provided 
for a commission to examine and report upon the general subject. On 
this commission the President, among others, appointed a gentleman 
largely interested in the manufacture of woolens, and also the presi- 
dent of the Wool-Growers’ Association of the United States. These 
gentlemen with their associates agreed upon what was by them sup- 
posed to be a fair schedule for wools and woolens, and made their re- 
port to Congress. ‘The House Committee on Ways and Means took this 
report under consideration, and in due time reported a bill conforming 
in this respect to the recommendations of the commission, not having 
heard a word of complaint from any wool-grower, intending to makea 
reduction not large, but all along the line. 

Soon complaints of injustice came from the flock-masters; the com- 
mittee reconsidered its action and having become satisfied that injus- 
tice had been done, itauthorized one of its members, Mr. MCKINLEY, 
to offer in the House at the proper time an amendment to the effect 
of conforming the bill to the then existing law of 1867. 

It never came to the notice of the public that any Democratic mem- 
ber of the committee opposed in the first place the proposed reduction 
or aided in authorizing the amendment; on the contrary, the public 
understood, and I here charge the fact to be, that the Democratic 
members urged a still greater reduction even to the abolition of duties 
on wool altogether. 

I invite contradiction if I errin this assertion. The bill being in the 
Committee of the Whole was debated clause by clause with pertinacity, 
till near the close of the session, without ever reaching the wool sched- 
ule, and thus no opportunity was given Mr. MCKINLEY to offer the com- 
mittee’s amendment. At this period of time a bill, which had early 
passed the House, relating to internal revenue, came from the Senate 
with amendments involving the substance of the House tariff revision 
bill till then under discussion. TheSenate had also adopted the views 
of the tariff commission so far as the subject now in hand is concerned. 

The House bill had been talked to death purposely, because its pro- 
posed reduction on wool and various other products was too slight to 
meet the views of the minority; it was therefore of necessity aban- 
doned, and the Senate amendments to the House revenue bill consid- 
ered instead. As disagreements arose between the two Houses a com- 
mittee on the part of each met in conference when the House managers 
made an effort to strike out the provisions relating to wool and failed, 
so that the bill was voted on in the House entire without an opportu- 
nity for amendment. 

Most of the Republicans voted for the bill protesting against this 
feature of it; a few Democrats voted for it under like protest, but nearly 
all of them voted against it, not because the reduction was contained 
in it or because it was excessive, but because it was not sufficient. 
Some of the Republicans voted against the bill because of the reduc- 
tion of duties on wool and two or three other articles, among them five 
members from Ohio, including Mr. McKINLEY and myseif. 

While the bill was before the Senate, on the 20th day of February, 
Senator SHERMAN’s motion to strike out the proposed reduction on 
wool was lost by a close vote, every Democratic Senator voting ‘‘no.’’ 

After the passage of the law the Democratic press, public speakers, 
and conventions denounced the action of Congress as unwise, unjust, 
and outrageously distructive to the interests of the farmers, alleged that 
the Democrats voted to protect thatinterest, and promised to restore the 
duty on wool when in power. By means of such charges and such 

mises largely, the Democratic party at the next election carried the 
by a majority of about 70. A bill to restore the duties of 1867 

on wool was introduced early; after much difficulty and delay it was 
brought to a vote on motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, a 
vote requiring two-thirds of those voting. Of course the bill was lost, 
no one expected any other result. The bill received 119 votes, 84 cast 





by Republicans and 35 by Democrats. 
and 5 Republicans voted. . : 

These facts should be known tothe people, and to assist that knowl- 
edge I record them here. The distance between promise and perform- 
ance is too great to require comment, and [ make none further than to 
say that I hope that the people will some day, and in some way, exact 
from their political leaders a degree of honesty on the stump and in the 
press that would keep them out of penitentiary if applied to business 
affairs. 

After this attempt at fulfilling promises, the Democratic conventions, 
notably in Ohio, continued to resolve in favor of restoring the daty 
and to denounce the Republican party for reducing it. They took ad- 
vantage of an apparent phase of the vote in the Forty-seventh Congress, 
and construed their vote against the tariff-revision bill as an intended 
vote against the reduction of duties on wool and nothing more, as dis- 
honest a construction as it would beto read the command against mur- 
der omitting the word ‘‘not.’’ Many, however, were honest in it, 
having been misled by those who were not. 

The people were made to feel that the Republican party had done 
the wool-growers a great and purposed wrong, and that relief must 
come through the efforts of their opponents. None of the many Demo- 
cratic orators informed the people that wool was raw material and 
should be free. None of the Democratic conventions whose proceed- 
ings I haveseen have yet declared that fact. Nay, even in the national 
platform of 1884 is repeated this charge of having injured the great wool- 
growing interest in these words: 

It— 

The Republican party— 


has depleted the revenues of American agriculture, an industry followed by half 
our people. 


Against the bill 121 Democrats 


A damaging impeachment, if true, and as damaging against any other 
party of whom it becomes true. From the many pledges of that plat- 
form I also quote one: 

The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in the spirit of fairness to 
all interesis. But in making reduction of taxes it is not disposed to injure any 
domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. 

The platform, by complaint and pledge, had its expected effect, and 
its fruit has been gathered in the election of a Democratic majority of 
the House and a Democratic President; but now, at the first oppor- 
tunity, that majority, forgetful of charges made against opponents or 
pledges made by their own party, seek to put wool on the free-list. 
Had the distingnished chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
put the avowals of this bill into the Chicago platform, the question of 
civil service reform would not now be seriously disturbing the harmony 
of the Democratic party. 

Under these circumstances the introduction of the bill is an unex- 
pected event, but by farit is less surprising than the reasons given by 
the committee for it. I quote two extracts from the report: 

From the statements of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association it appears that 
the market price of wool is not three-fourths of the cost of actua! production; 
that with the existing protective rate of 10 cents on the pound the price is still 


10 cents below the price at which it can be profitably grown in the great wool- 
growing States of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 


Again: 

It has already been shown, by statements of wool-growers, that the wool duty 
imposed by General Garfield’s associates, successors, and school of economists 
did not promote the growth of sheep husbandry, and itis proposed to remo’ < it. 

These extracts, it must be remembered, are the statements of the 
committee and not of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association or of wool, 
growers, notwithstanding the phraseology of the report. The allega- 
tion that the tariff of 1867 did not promote sheep husbandry is as cer- 
tainly the assertion of the committee as are the words immediately 
following, to wit: ‘‘ And it is proposed toremoveit.’’ Thestatements 
of the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association as to the cost of growing wool 
were made during a period of extreme depression of its price, when 
wool brought the lowest price it had ever reached, quality considered, 
The reduction of duty in 1883, joined with other depressing influences, 
had driven it out of the range of ordinary quotations, and from which 
it was expected to recover even with an unchanged duty. Moreover, 
they were made with a view of inducing a restoration of the old rate 
of duty, and, confessedly upon a basis of mere approximation of cost, 
necessarily so. 

To take such statements, made to apply to a temporary condition of 
affairs, and represent them as showing the condition of sheep husbandry, 
past and future as well as present is apparently to be uncandid and 
unfair. Tomake them the basis of legislation as showing the natural 
and permanent situation of the subject upon which it was to take effect 
would be to exhibit the extreme folly of apprenticed statesmanship. 

The ability and known candor of the e uinent gentlemen composing 
the majority of the committee preclude the possibility of their having 
acted in so important a matter upon such reasons, and I infer that this 
part of the report was written without due consideration. 

It is to be regretted that the committee was not more specific as to the 
authority upon wick they declare that the wool duty of 1867 did not 
promote the growth of sheep husbandry. It is not fully satisfactory to 
say: ‘‘It has already been shown by statements of wool-growers.’’ One 
would like to know what the statements were, who ‘‘the wool-growers’’ 
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are; or does the committee refer to the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Association, 
and tothestatementsquoted? No wool-grower of any intelligence in his 
own business could have made any such statements, and none ever did. 
No matter, however, what the character or intelligence of the inform- 
ant, abundant facts in the possession of the committee, or easily obtain- 
able by it, forbade any faith in such information. 

I know of no better illustration of the power of duties upon import 
in development of industries than that furnished by the law of 1867 
and its results. In the spring of that year there were in the United 
States 22,000,000 sheep, yielding 60,000,000 pounds of wool; in 1883, 
notwithstanding the business depression of 1873 and several suceeeding 
years, involving all lines of business, sheep had increased to the num- 
ber of 50,000,000, shearing 320,000,000 pounds. By reason of careful 
and expensive breeding and attention the clip was more than doubled 
per head and the quality much improved, so that we had the best wools 
in the world. Food and shelter had been provided at unstinted cost, 
and the farmer was proud of his work. 

In 1883 the capital invested in wool-growing was estimated at more 
than $500,000,000, more than three times that of 1867. This result 
was traceable directly to the act of 1867. The committee say, how- 
ever, that the statements of wool growers show that the tariff of 1867 
did not promote the growth of sheep husbandry. Impossible! If this 
be not growth, what is it? If it be not astonishing growth, at what 
could we be amazed? Without profitno one would have persisted dur- 
ing all those years in investing money, labor, and intelligence in the 
enterprise. 

3ut lo! misfortune has come and that by a change in the stimulat- 
ing, developing law existing for years, and the flock-masters come to 
Congress for aid and petition only to be put back to their old place; 
the mockery of a hearing is allowed them; they come again to this Con- 
gress, open their books and show their claims; they ask for the law un- 
der which they prospered; their bill lies on the table of the Committee 
on Ways and Means without even the poor favor of an adverse report, 
lest it be placed on the Calendar within the limits of a possible vote; 
but as their business seems not to be—is not—profitable just at this 
juncture, the committee seize that fact as an excuse for its attempted 
destruction; they are told: ‘‘ Your business is not good; we will take it 
from you. You have to be sure of $500,000,000 in it, yielding $120,- 
000,000 yearly to the resources‘of the country. But let it go; we have 
promised to reduce taxation, and to put wool on the free list will re- 
duce the revenue $3,164,295.96 annually, while the tax has been a 
great national hinderance to the woolen-manufacturing industry.”’ 

Shades of Machiavelli and Munchausen! The free trade Democratic 
House Committee on Ways and Means urging the interest of ‘‘ the 
robber baron monopolists’’ as a reason for withdrawing all provection 
from the wool-growing agriculturists! In the words of Reverend Jas- 
per, ‘‘ Brethren, thesun do move.”’ 

As one more example of the fairness ofthe reasons given by the com- 
mittee I refer to page 3 of their report, and quote: 

For many years last past the rate on imported 
double that imposed on other products of the pasture, field,and farm. These 


lower tax-protected products have outrun or kept far in advance of the won- 


dreus growth of our population. Wool protected double as much has fallen 
further behind. 


= have already shown how true this last sentence is. Prior to 1867 
we furnished but a small proportion of the wool e:tering into con- 
sumption. Since then, or at least recently, notwithstanding the ‘‘ won- 
drous growth of our ,” and the still more wondrous growth 


of consumption, we have been able substantial'y to supply the de- | in 


mand. 
On the same page the committee say: 


The price of wool has been downward for many years; it declined when the 
tax was highest and protection greatest. 


Are they prepared to say that it declined because of protection and 
consequent home competition? If not, there is no point in the state- 
ment. If yea, what becomes of the essential theory of free trade that 
a duty increases the price of commodities? Mr. Speaker, the commit- 
tee knows that the price of wool has declined because of the increased 
production in Australia and New Zealand, cheaply and abundantly 
grown, and though they failed to mention it, they know that wheat has 
declined in as great proportion for like causes. ‘‘ Theproducts of pas- 
ture, field, and farm’’ have in truth lessened in value; cereals, fibers, 
and vegetables, as well as the products of the orchard and the . 
are cheaper, but shall their productions be i and ? 
You who eternally clamor for cheap things rejoice; and you do. 
There need be no great anxiety for a decrease of the revenue. I 
think I see causes which will make it sufficiently limited. The sur- 
plus in the Treasury can be gotten rid of, and doubtless will be. If 
our prodnetive industries are to be continually raided and crippled our 
people will soon beceme too te buy imported luxuries or necessa- 
ries, and the blessings of a will be on us before we 
are prepared for the boon. This bill, 


now unknown to what extent importation of woolen goeds 
place under its provisions; but admit that a reduction of over 
000 will be effected, as its friends contemplate, I 

made to obtain it is too great. If wool-raising is unprofitable with a 
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duty of 10 cents on each imported pound, it can not exist if that duty 
is remitted. Deduct ten, and the industry can not survive, and the 
capital invested in it must for the most part be lost. . 

A measure to facilitate the introduction and spread of pleuro-pneu- 
monia would beas wise and not moredestructive. It would, like this 
also reduce the revenues of the people, if not those of the Government 
There are some industries that must be preserved at any or all ensts no 
matter what supposed political exigencies may require, or what the 
Manchester school of political economy asserts. We must at all times 
have the skill and means of forging and providing all weapons and 
materials necessary for defense, whether they be ships, or guns, or food 
or clothing. Wars will come, and when they do it will be too late 14 
buy Krupp guns, or armored ships, foreign food, or foreign clothing. }{, 
is no friend of his country who in times of peace disarms and binds }cr- 
he is no friend of his country who buys ships abroad and would put 
English engines in our Navy, and permit the skill and muscle of our; 
artisans to perish of non-use; but such are no less patriotic than he who 
would feed us from the granaries of India and clothe us from the wools 
of Australia. 

The rot of cheapness possesses men’s minds and paralyzes their good 


sense. Oftentimes the cheapest is the dearest; the money price is not 
always the whole price. An English writer of nearly a century avo 
said: 

If a country can only be rich by running a successful race for low waces. [ 


should be disposed to say at once, ‘‘ Perish such riches!” 


A glance at this bill shows that its penalties fall mainly on the farm- 
ers. It is difficult to account for this, as the first clause of the com- 
mittee’s report shows that duties of 200 per cent. ad valorem rest on 
some articles of import. To reduce such enormous duties would lessen 
the revenues and on free-trade principles relieve the consumer: but 
they remain untouched while an article of domestic industry of prime 
importance, involving the welfare of millions of people, though bear- 
ing but 30 per cent. duty on its average price, is selected for the free- 
list and destruction. 

Place the already quoted paragraph from the Democratic platform of 
1884 by the side of this fact and note their correspondence: 

The Democratic y is pledged to revise the tariff in a spirit of fairness to 
all interests. But in making reductions of taxes it is not disposed to injure any 
domestic but rather promote their hearty growth. 

Possibly sheep husbandry may be regarded a domestic industry not 
to be injured, but rather promoted in its healthy growth. The as- 
surance of healthy growth may not be apparent in this bill, but it is 
doubtless there; real free-trade growth and fostering care! such as is 
assured a kitten in a bag at the bottom of the river. 

What a huge joke, what a screaming farce those solemn worts dis- 
close when read in the light of their true interpretation here! 

For atime the pledge answered its purpose and appeased those Demo- 
crats who, in the Forty-eighth Congress, assisted in the defeat of the 
late lamented horizontal bill, and thereby made possible the return of 
the Democracy to power, but beyond them and their following it did 
not amount to deceit. It was not intended for further belief. Never- 
theless it was an attempted and successful crime against the faith of the 
people, one that will not be forgotten or condoned, but one to which 
due punishment is attached by the laws of justice and of fate. No 
righteousness imparted to the little band of Democratic protestants can 
again ward off swift and thorough condemnation; nay, by joining in tlic 
organization of the House they have made this bill a living, threaten- 


g danger. 
A blind rage for revising ‘‘the odious war tariff’’ has seized upon the 
Democratic party; it matters not to them how or when it is done, so 
that it is accomplished. In the Forty-eighth Congress a general, even 
reduction all through was attem In the Forty-ninth Congress a 
bill was introduced striking at a long line of industries, iron, stec!, cot- 
woolens, glass, &c., but not at wool. The laboring men engaged 
in those industries brandished their organized votes in the face of the 
committee and in sight of the House, when instantly the whole army 
of gentlemen bearing Democratic pet names, such as ‘‘iron king,”’ 
‘robber > ec” and ‘ wage-grinding aristocrats,”’ 
found favor in the t of free-traders and were released from serious 
But the vow been recorded; the sacrifice must be made, and. 
saac was offered instead of the ram. In the effort to revise the tariff 
SiThe Semen enonianineedivs in he burdens of 
undemonstrative, patient in carrying the burdens 0! 
others, loyal to party, confiding in promises, inclined to accept exc 
and apologies, although millions in number, being unorganized in action 
prospective resistance and received the blow. — 
But, gentlemen, you have made a mistake. The farmer is also 4 
man, Semone on he too votes, and you wil! 
learn his power. You cower and cringe before the cap and apron of the 
mechanic, but you will learn in time that red blood runs in the veins 
eee Youshould have knownit. It crimsoned every 
of the great rebellion. 
The farmer was at the beginning and end of the war. He was at 
at Appomattox, and he will meet you 
le can take care of his interests by his ballot, as he 
flag and saved the country by his arm. He is as earnest 
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now as he was then, and asstrong. You have played the foot-ball with 
his interest long enough. He now says to you, ‘‘ Beware!”’ 

The sudden change of the front of the enemy of the development of 
American resources deceives no one. The attack began early in last 
session on iron, stee], ore, cottons, woolens, glass, and pottery, aban- 
doned for the most part 25 to them, and continued as to salt, lumber, 
fish, and hemp, and later commenced on wool, is in every phase an at- 
tack on the citadel of protection. There has been no change of mind 
or heart on the part of the assailants, only a change of point of assault. 
Once in the citadel, it matters not by what gate they entered. 

The woolen manufacturers and free-traders have made no compro- 
mise. ‘The lion and the lamb have not lain down together, or if they 
have, so much the worse forthe lamb. The attachment of the free- 
traders to the manufacturers, notwithstanding the wooing language 
they now employ, is not as strong as the love of David and Jonathan, 
above that of women. The intention of the free-traders may be honor- 
able, but I advise caution against a betrayal. 

In any event, however, I can assure all interested that it for free 
goods and light tax the flock-master’s investments are destroyed, he 
will need very cheap goods; taxes will interest him less, as he will have 
little to pay on and less to pay with. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I protest against the blind policy of leg- 
islation which runs amuck with great national interest for mere sup- 
posed party necessity, careless and indifferent as to all other objects, 
striking to the right or left as accident, caprice, or chance of success 
may direct, with wisdom no more emphasized than that which sent a 


cargo of skates to Rio de Janeiro, under the equator, for a market in 
1808. 


Notre.—‘‘ War taxes!’’ During the war and just after almost every 
article of domestic manufacture was taxed specially; the list contrib- 
uting to the internal revenue was endless, and »rought in one year, 
1866, more money by $16,000,000 than the receipts in 1884—’85 from all 
sources. Now the list consists of whisky, malt liquors, tobacco, and 
national-bank circulation. Income tax, stamps, and all others except- 
ing those stated have been abolished. 

Also during the war in addition to expending the revenues we made 
large indebtedness; now with largely reduced income we are paying 
debts and pensions. As large a revenue is required to pay debts as to 
create them. 

Why, then, should wenot expect to bear, even yet, some of the burdens 
of the war. The war debt is unpaid and the interest on it is constantly 
maturing. The widow of the dead soldier and the battered victim of 
the war still live. The war is over but the cost is not paid. Thou- 
sands of millions will be required before the debt-sheet is balanced. 
Let those who made the war shudder at the recollection of their crimes 
rather than shirk the expense. 





Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECTH 


or 
HON. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday Night, February 26, 1887. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of general appropriation bills, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 11028) making appropriations for the legislative, executive, 
and judicial expenses of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1888, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. BLANCHARD said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is due to the House collectively, and to my 
friends on the floor of the House individually, as well as just to myself, 
that I should be given the opportunity to state my reasons for my in- 
flexible opposition to this bill. 

Those who are responsible for this bill, its preparation and presenta- 
tion to the House, should seek the earliest possible opportunity to con- 
fess themselves in the solemn and impressive language of the Episcopal 

k, ‘‘We have done those things which we ought not to have 
done, and have left undone those things which we ought to have done.”’ 

A Memper. ‘And there is no health in us.”’ 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The bill is an abomination both as respects 
matters that are in it which should be out of it and matters that are 
out of it that should be in it. It is a record of some of the sins of the 
committee—sins of commission and sins of omission. On the one 
hand it might be fitly characterized as a bill of suppression of the just 
and legal rights of some of the officials of the Federal Government, 
and on the other hand it may be not inappropriately described asa bill 
of expression of favoritism to a fortunate few. 

I have heard the bill denounced by a competent judge, himself a 





distinguished and experienced member of this body, as the worst and 
| meanest appropriation bill of the kind which has been brought in in 
| years. 
| Mr. Chairman, that is strong language with which to criticise a bill 
brought in by a committce of this House, and 1 give utterance to it 
with the greatest deference for the House, and with profound respect 
| personally—with a distinct emphasis upon the word ‘‘ personally ’’— 
| for every oneof the fifteen estimable and excellent gentlemen compos- 
ing the Committeeon Appropriations. But, sir, however harsh the Jan- 
guage may seem to be, if I have time to speak on the bill at length, as [ 
| shall have if it beconsidered in theordinary way, and is not attempted 
to be put through under suspension of the rules, I hope to justify it 
by an analysis and dissection of the bill before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, this House has for years witnessed the spectacle of 
the Committee on Appropriations attempting to dominate over and to 
dictate to the House, and it is time that that should cease. As I under- 
stand the duties of the Committee on Appropriations, it is that it is 
given to them in charge to bring in a bill appropriating in detail, pur- 
suant to the provisions of existing laws, the funds necessary to carry on 
the business of the Government. Their mandate is prescribed to them 
in specific terms, and the right or power to change existing law in re- 
porting appropriations is distinctly and jealously withheld. 

The rule of the House is as follows: ‘* No appropriation shall be 
reported ii == xeneral appropriation bill, or be in order as an amend- 
ment therei:, fer any expenditure not previously authorized by law, 
valess in continuation of appropriation for such public works and ob- 
jects as are already in progress; norshall any provision changing exist- 
ing law be in order in any general appropr:ation bill or in any amend- 
ment thereto.”’ 

This bil! attempts to evade that rule both directly and indirectly. 

Directly, by containing provisions which operate a change of existing 
law, and were deliberately designed to accomplish that very thing. 
Indirectly, by withholding appropriations called for by existing laws, 
and without which the duties and work enjoined by those laws can not 
be performed—tantamount to repealing or rendering inoperative those 
laws, and equivalent to a direct proposition to change them. 

Mr. Chairman, after a study of this bill for some days, I stand here 
in my place with all the responsibility devolving upon ine as a repre- 
sentative of the people, to say that the bill violates the rules of the 
House more than one hundred and fifty times. Those violations con- 
sist in changing existing law by raising salaries in some instances, 
and in other instances reducing salaries below the amounts at which 
they are fixed by law. Not only that, sir, but there are other provis- 
ions in this bill that have norelation to salaries, which change existing 
law. The very first few lines of the bill contain the provision that 
the salaries in it ‘‘shail be in full compensation for the objects herein- 
after expressed,’’ and yet, as I have stated, in more than one hundred 
and fifty instances the salaries of officials have been changed by the bill 
from the sums at which they are fixed by law. 

A point of order will doubtless be made against those words ‘‘in full 
compensation,’’ and under the rules of the House they will be ruled 
out. And what will bethe result? Why, sir, every official of the Gov- 
ernment whose salary is reduced by the bill can go into the Court of 
Claims and sue for the difference between what the bill provides for 
him and what the law fixes his salary at, and recovery is inevitable. 
On this very point I quote the language of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HoLMAN] himself, chairman of the subcommittee which prepared 
this bill and who is now in charge of it—language used by him in de- 
bate in the last session of Congress when the legislative, executive, and 
judicial appropriation bill of that year was under consideration. 

I read: 


Mr. Hortman. As a matter of course if the language “ in full compensation” is 
to be omitted from this bill,Congress should at once appropriate the whole 
amount of these various salaries,for otherwise the Government will be sub- 
jected to the expense of suits in which recovery by the officers is absolutely in- 
evitable. 








Ct 
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The Committee on Appropriations in that session of Congress had 
put the words ‘‘in full eompensation’’ in the bill, and the point of 
order against it was made by the distinguished gentleman from Llinois 
{Mr. Morrison]. The point was sustained and those words ~ere 
stricken out, and it was in the debate on the point of order that the 
gentleman from Indiana used the language I have quoted. Notwith- 
standing the lesson then taught him that it was a violation of the 
rules of the House to use the words ‘‘in full compensation’’ in a bill 
which reduces salaries below what they are fixed by law at, he brings 
in the present bill with identically the sume language. 

Mr. Chairman, early in this session of Congress, I, with one or two 
of my colleagues from Louisiana, and with the senior Senator from our 
State, went before the Committee on Appropriations and pointed out 
to them the law creating the Mississippi River Commission, preserib- 
ing the duties of the commission and fixing the salaries of its mem- 
bers. We further pointed out to them that in the first session of this 
Congress they had deliberately omitted from every one of their appro- 
priation bills provision for the salaries of the commission, notwith- 
standing their fixed legal status and their undeniable right there- 
under to their salaries. We reminded the committee that it was as 
much their duty to provide for the payment of the salaries of the com- 
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mission as it was to provide for their own salaries or for that of the 
President himself. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman from Louisiana will remem- 
ber that the salaries of the members of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion were never in the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
bill at any time. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for his 
interruption, for it gives me the opportunity to say that the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and myself conferred with the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations [Mr. RANDALL] on that very point, and 
that gentleman gave it as his judgment that the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill, of which he was in charge, and where those salaries have 
heretofore been provided for, was really not the proper bill for them, 
and that the legislative, executive, and judicial bill is the proper one. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RANDALL], who now sits 
near the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], well remembers that 
conversation. We replied to the chairman of the committee that it 
mattered not to us which bill contained the appropriation, provided it 
was incorporated in one of them; and the impression left on our minds 
was that itwould be done. After this conversation with the chairman 
we went before the Committee on Appropriations and asked those gen- 
tlemen to put into one of their bills—if not the sundry civil, then the 
legislative, executive, and judicial bill—a provision to pay the salaries 
of the commission. We stated what had been said to us by the chair- 
man of the com:nittee, that the sundry civil was not the proper bill in 
which to make provision for the salaries of the river commission, and 
that the legislative, executive, and judicial bill was; and at that meet- 
ing of the committee, at which this statement was made, the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN] was present. 

It comes, therefore, now with bad grace from him to plead as an ex- 
cuse for the omission of an appropriation for these salaries in this bill, 
that the salaries of the commission have not heretofore been provided 
for in the legislative, executive, and judicial bill. Why were they not, 
then, provided for in thesundry civil bill, which was reported from the 
committee earlier than the present bill? And not having been included 
in that bill, and after what had been said by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Indiana is now estopped to deny that this 
is the proper bill for them, 

In the first session of this Congress, Mr. Chairman, when, under the 
arbitrary direction of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], who disport 
themselves as first and second lords of the Treasury, and who rule the 
Committee on Appropriations, no provision whatever was mede to pay 
the compensation guaranteed by law to the river commission, we from 
Louisiana submitted to their unjust action without a word and per- 
mitted their appropriation bills to go through the House without ob- 
struction. We hoped the Senate would remedy the injustice and take 
care of the commission, but for some reason or other it vas overlooked 
there, and all the appropriation bills became laws withort providing 
for the compensation of the commission. Notwithstanding that fact 
the river commission have been and are now actively engaged in t 
discharge of their duties prescribec. by lay, though they are being paix. 
nothing. 

Early in this session we asked this Committee on Appropriations to 
put in the deficiency appropriation bi! a sum to cover the salaries of 
the commission for the current year. In other werd to perform now 
the duty it was incumbent on them to have perforn... in the last ses- 
sion of this Congress. 

They ignored entirely that request to them to perform their simple 
duty, as well as the request to perform their further duty of incorpo- 
rating in some one of the appropriation bills a provision for the salaries 
of the commission for the next f.-eal year. 

This refusal was an outrage ryon the State I in part represent, and 
upon the section from which Icome. We, down there, are v‘tally in- 
terested in the maintenance of the gr.a+ work being done by the Gov- 
ernment upon the Mississippi iver, and we kre. he work can rot be 
done unless the officials appointed to do it are puid. 

I will pause long enough here to say that the gentleman from Mi: 
souri [Mr. BuRNES], whois chairman of the subcommittee incharge< ; 
the deficiency appropriation bill, was not present when w>. appeared 
before the committee. 

What right has this Committee on Apprupriations—these grave and 
reverend seignors who esteem themsel~es high lords of the Treasury— 
what right have they to override the law? What right hare they to 
say, ‘‘ We will not appropriai; .or thee officials, notwithsiancing the 
fact that they are creatures of tl. law and their salaries are fixed by 
law?’’ It is justthat kind of domination, juss that kind of attempted 
dictation, which I, for one, protest cgainst and wi!'l continue to protest 
against as long as I have a voice upon ‘his floor. 

The Committee on Appropriations, sir, are but a committee of 
audit; that only is their function under the present rules of the House. 
They are but a committee to audit the expenditures of the Covern- 
ment; to ascertain what itures in number and amount ths law 
bas directed, and prepare bi i the funds t mees **e 
same. It is not given to them to say that or that official, or set 
of officials, is not needed, and therefore we will cut them off. Tueex- 


ercise of any such power by them is an usurpation, is an attempt to 
dictate to the House, is a going beyond the scope of their powers and 
can not be too severely rebuked. : 

In another view of the matter it is ridiculous to fail to 
for the salaries of officials created by law. ‘The failure to appropriate 
while it works great inconvenience, does not destroy the right to the 
compensation fixed by law. Nothing is plainer in law than that the 
officials thus ignored can go into the Court of Claims and sue for their 
me and recover a judgment against the Government for the amount 
of same. 

A salary fixed by law for an official discharging his duties is in the 
nature of a contract between the Government and himself, and has been 
so held repeatedly by the Supreme Court of the United States, 

That the Court of Claims has jurisdiction of such suits will be seen 
at a glance by the following extract from the law (Revised Statutes 
1059) defining its jurisdiction: ; 

All claims founded upon any law of Congress, or upon any regulation of an 
Executive De nt, or upon any contract, expressed or implied, with the Goy- 
ernment of the United States, and all claims which may be referred to ; by 
either House of Congress. 

And in the case of Patton vs. United States, 7 Court of Claims Re- 
ports, 371, the court held as follows: 


All questions of salary are questiovs of contract. Whether the salary be fixed 
by law or by the order of a Depart’ ent under authority of law the Govern. 
ment contracts to pay the officer his sary, and, faili@; to do so, is liable to be 
sued therefor whether the case arise under a revenue éct or any other. 

It is clear, therefore, thatthe river commission can go into the Court 
of Claims and sue forand recover a judgment for their salaries, and that 
the United States will be mulcted in costs. Under the circumstances 
it is absurd and puerile for the Committee on Appropriations to with- 
hold provision for their compensation. 

While this bill, Mr. Chairman, reduces the salary of more than one 
hundred unfortunate officials, in a few instances it increases the salaries 
of favored officials. Let us run over the list a little. 

The assistant treasurer at Philadelphia is one of the favored ones. 
His salary in the last bill of this sort was $4,500. It is here increased 
to $5,000. But then, you know, the great State of Pennsylvania, in 
which Philadelphia is, can boast that she furnishes the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The assistant treasurer at Chicago got $4,5v0 in the last bill. In 
this one he gets $5,000. But then, you know, the great State of Illi- 
nois, the State of Lincoln and Douglas, produces statesmen in this 
generation as well as in the former, and somehow or other two able- 
bodied ones from that State have found lodgment upon the Committee 
on Appropriations. [Laughter. ] 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, also from the State of 
Illinois, finds himself well taJzen care of by the committee, since his 
salary is raised, ir. violation of the rules of thc House, from $4,(((), as 
fixed by law, to $4,500. 

Yake the case<f the Assistant Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, for whom, as well as for his chief, I have great regard and esteem. 
His salary is fixed by law at $3,000. Yot we find it raised in this bill 
to $3,200. Does he come from Louisiana? Oh, no; if he had he would 
have been “‘left.”” He comes from the great Hoosier State of Indiana, 
the land of Hendricks and Holman; and, of course, his salary is in- 


appropriate 


creaset. 

We als* find that the salary of the Assistant Com missioner of Patents 
is increased from $3,000, as fixed by law, to $3,200. And yet, wonder- 
ful to relate, he actually comes from North Carolina and not from In- 
diana; and, stranger still, the Old Tar-Heel State has no representative 
on the committee. ising his salary must have been a mistake—an 
oversight, perhaps, of the clerk of the committee. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs finds his salary increased from 
$3,000, as fixed by law, and from $4,000, as appropriated for in the last 
bill of this sort, to $4,500,as fixed in the present bill. That is ac- 
counted for, most likely, upon the ground that the gentleman who now 
occupies that position was himself once chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Otherwise the increase is remarkable, as that geutle- 
man comes from Tennessee, and that State has no representative upon 
the committee. sel 

But take the case of the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Aflairs, 
also from Tennessee. That tleman finds himself lonesome when he 

this bill. He sees salaries increased of the Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office, of the Assistant 
Comm‘ssioner of Patents, and of his own chief, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Yet there is no increase for him; his salary remains at 
$3,900, though the law requires him to perform, besides the duties of 
assistant commissioner, those of chief clerk of the Indian Bureau. 
The Assistant Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Patents, both of whose salaries are increased, do 
not have to the duties of chief clerk of their respective bureaus, 
a chief for each being provided at a salary of $2,000. No ex- 
planation of this discrimination is vouchsafed in the elaborate 
> accom this bil. b I 
are other of salary in the bill, but the instances 
have given suffice to show their general character. -_ 

Let us look now at some of the reductions. Take the cases of the 
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governor and judge of Alaska—officials sent to that far-away land of 
ours, more than 10,000 miles from this capital city, to an inhospitable 
and frigid climate, away from home and friends; sent there under a 
contract with the Government to receive $3,000 a year salary. Yet 
this Committee on Appropriations, in a spirit of miserable economy 
amounting to parsimony, has pinched off $400 from the salary of the 
governor and $500 from the salary of the judge. 

Contrast that with the action of the committee in adding to the sal- 
ary of the favored officials heretofore mentioned coming from favored 
States whose favored sons have been given places on this favorite com- 
mittee. 

Take the case of the tally clerk of this House. He comes from 
Michigan—not Indiana—and it is a work of supererogation to add that 
Michigan has no representation on the Appropriation Committee. His 
salary is fixed by law at $3,000. This bill reduces it to $2,500. The 
same thing was attempted in the last session on this very bill. The 
House rebuked it then and restored the salary. Now the reduction is 
attempted again. The rebuke of the House last session on this thick- 
skinned committee appears to have made no impression. 

From the meager salary ef $2,500 given by law to the chief of the 
division of captured property, claims, and lands in the Treasury De- 
partment they have pinched off $250. 

Mr. REED. That is ‘‘economy!”’ 

Mr. BLANCHARD. That is ‘‘economy,’’ Mr. Chairman, with ven- 
geance. The Commissioner of Customs in the Treasury Department 
finds his salary, which is fixed by law at $4,000, reduced to $3,600. 

The assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Cincinnati, Saint Louis, San 
Francisco, and New Orieans all find their compensation reduced in this 
bill to $4,000, though their salaries are rated by law, respectively, at 
$5,000 and $4,500. 

The assayer at Denver moans over the reduction of his salary from 
$2,500 to $2,250; the assayer at Helena, Mont., from $2,250 to $2,000; 
and the assayer at Saint Louis from $2,500 to $2,000. 

The Superintendent of Foreign Mails is reduced to $2,500, though 
his salary is fixed by law at $4,000, and though he was allowed in the 
bill of jast session $3,000. 

This office is held by Mr. Nicholas Bell, of Missouri, and how my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. BURNS] sat on the committee and permitted 
the salary of that very efficient officer, who was for years secretary of 
the Democratic national executive committee, to be reduced in viola- 
tion of law and in violation of the rules of the House, I do not under- 
stand. He must have been absent from the committee when this 
‘*pinching off ’’ process was indulged in. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but a few of the reductions in salaries made 
by this bill from what they are fixed by law. That there are some re- 
ductions which should be made I do not doubt, but the point I insist 
on is that reductions on an appropriation bill are violations of the rules 
of the House. The rule which forbids any change of existing law on 
an appropriation bill may be a bad one. If so, the best way to bring 
about the repeal of a bad law is to enforce its execution. 

[Here the hammer fell. } 

Mr. ANDERSON, of Kansas. I ask that the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] have fifteen minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana has been speak- 
ing in the time of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Louisiana, I 
think, is fairly entitled to a half hour, for he understood from me, I 
have no doubt, that he was to have that amount of time in opposition 
to this bill. 1 hope there will be no objection to his occupying half an 
hour. [Cries of ‘Goon!’ ‘‘Go on!’’] 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, as showing some of the 
discriminations practiced by the Committee on Appropriations in mak- 
ing up this bill, let us teke the case of the subtreasuries. The very 
report of the committee shows that at the subtreasury in New Orleans 
the business transactions te $64,000,000a year. At Cincinnati, 
in the great State of Ohio, which State is fortunate in having two able- 
bodied representatives upon the committee, the subtreasury does $24,- 
000,000 less business in a year than the subtreasury at New Orleans. 
Yet what does this committee do? 

Mr BUTTERWORTH. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I can not yield. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. If you can not yield, I hope you will be 
accurate. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. I will yield for a correction, if necessary. 

Mr. BUTTERWORTH. The salary of the subtreasurer at Cincin- 
nati was cut down against my vote. 

Mr. BLANCHARD. Iam not talking about the salary. My friend 
from Ohio [Mr. BurtERWoRTH], for whom I have profound respect as 
well as admiration, misunderstands me. I was going on to say that 
the result of the work of the Committee on Appropriations with refer- 
ence to the subtreasuries at Cincinnati and New Orleans is that, whereas 
New Orleans does $24,000,000 a year more business than the subtreas- 
Ba Cincinnati, yet when it comes to providing clerks for those two 

the committee give the subtreasury at New Orleans nine em- 
~— and the subtreasury at Cincinnati twelve. They give New Or- 
for salaries, including the salary of the subtreasurer himself, 
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$13,690, and Cincinnati $16,060. At Baltimore, where their own re- 
port shows the subtreasury does $10,843,000 less business per year than 
is done at New Orleans, what do they do, this interesting Committee 
on Appropriations? They allow Baltimore fourteen employé) as 
against nine for New Orleans. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Has Maryland a member on 


the Committee on Appropriations? 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes, sir; it has Mr. McComas. 
Mr. McCOMAS. The salary there of the subtreasurer is decreased. 
Mr. BLANCHARD. I am not now speaking of the salary of the 


subtreasurers. Take the case of the subtreasury at Saini Louis, a State 
represented by my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. BURNES]. 
[ Laughter. ] 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE, of Kentucky. Another member of the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations. 


Mr. BLANCHARD. Yes. Thesubtreasury atSaint Louis does just 


$6,551,000 less business per year than is done at New Orleans, as shown 
by the report, yet the committee give Saint Louis ten employés and New 
Orleans nine. 


The amount allowed for clerical work at the subtreasuries of these 


cities, including the salaries of the subtreasurers, is as follows: 


New Orleans, $13,690. 

Baltimore, $21,100, or $7,410 more than New Orleans. 

Saint Louis, $15,360, or $1,670 more than New Orleans. 

Cincinnati, $16,060, or $2,370 more than New Orleans. 

Yet New Orleans is far ahead of any of them in the aggregate of busi- 
ness transactions done at the subtreasury there. 

Take the subtreasury at San Francisco. The transactions perannum 
at that office amount to $69,056,000, or only $4,561,000 more than at 
the subtreasury at New Orleans. Yet San Francisco is allowed fifteen 
employés, New Orleans nine. San Francisco is given $26,620 for clerical 
work, New Orleans $13,690. San Francisco is thes allowed $12,930 
more than New Orleans, though her transactions amount to only four 
and a half millions more than New Orleans. 

This is simply blind discrimination, for it happens that no member 
of the Appropriations Committee comes from the great Golden State. 
In the case of San Francisco the committee seem to have opened up 
the liberality of their souls, and actually give to the subtreasury there 
nearly double what they give to the one at New Orleans, though the 
business done is approximately the same. Their method of economy is 
unique. It seems to come and go like the shifting sands on a treach- 
erous shore. But they constantly keep ‘‘an eye to the windward’’ 
when their own home affairs are up. They can see the greatest neces- 
sity for economy and practice parsimony in almost every proposition 
pertain’ug to other States and affecting other people, but are always 
great, generous, liberal-minded fellows whenever a question arises re- 
lating to their own States or affecting their own people. 

There is nothing mean about them—oh, no! nothing at all—when 
their home matters are involved. But they are marvels of frugality 
and simplicity when some other fellow’s home affairs are up for con- 
sideration. With them, like with all other mortals, ‘‘it makes a good 
deal of difference whose ox is gored.’’ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired. [Cries of 
“Goon!” ‘*Goon!” 

Mr. HOLMAN. I yield further time to the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore referred to the fact that this bill 
increases the salary of the subtreasurer at Philadelphia and the salary 
of the subtreasurer at Chicago from $4,500, as fixed in the last bill of 
this sort, to $5,000, and that this was not surprising since the honora- 
ble chairman of the Committee on Appropriations comes from Penn- 
sylvania and two members of the committee hail from Illinois. It is 
true that $5.000 is the amount fixed by the permanent law for these 
salaries, and I am not finding fault that they apply that rule to Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago, but do find fault that they should discriminate 
in favor of those two places by failing to apply the same rule to the 
adjustment of the salary of the subtreasurer at New Orleans, and to 
the adjustment »f the compensation of over one hundred other officials 
named in this bill who do not happen to come from either Pennsylva- 
nia or Illinois. 

Mr. TOWNSHEND. Will the gentleman do me the justice to state, 
since he has referred to the members of the committee from Illinois, that 
the work of the subtreasurer’s office at Chicago is nearly twice as great 
as that at New Orleans, and yet the salary is only $1,000 more than that 
paid at New Orleans? 

Mr. BLANCHARD. The point I make is that you give the assistant 
treasurer at Chicago the amount to which he is entitled by law, but re- 
fuse it at New Orleans, and refuse it to over one hundred other officials 
named in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other matters in this bill subject to 
grave objection and criticisra; but what I have already alluded to suf- 
fices to show its vicious character. 

A few days ago, sir, we witnessed the spectacle of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House attempting to pass the consular and diplo- 
matic appropriation bill, which is given to them in charge—a bill which 
contained many increases of salary over what the law fixes the same 
at. These increases, it was pointed out, were all recommended lay the 
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State Department. Yet the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BunNzEs] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMAN], two shining light= 
on the Appropriations Committee, stood in their places and made poit‘s 
of order on every increase as changing existing law and, therefore, ob- 
noxious to the rules of the House; and in every instance the points 
were sustained, and the Foreign Affairs Committeesaw their bill knocked 
out on every round, until at the end, so disfigured was it, that they 
knew it not. And yet, sir, at that very time this abortion of a legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial appropriation bill was on the desk of the 
gentleman from Indiana, and itself contained over one hundred and 
fifty violations of the same rule he was invoking against the consular 
and diplomatic bill. 

O Consistency, Consistency! Thou mayest be, as it is said, “‘a 
jewel,’’ with all the brilliant radiance of the diamond; but no single 
ray of thy light ever guides the devious action of some members of 
this House, else we would not have beheld the edifying spectacle of 
the gentleman from Indiana straining at the gnat of the meager salary 
of the governor of Alaska, while he gulps down without a grimace the 
huge camel of a dependent pension bill which would have carried an 
expenditure of forty or fifty million dollars a year over and above the 
eighty millions a year we now pay for pensions; nor have seen him re- 
peat the nauseous dose, the Executive veto to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


—- 


The right of actual settlers and citizens of Florida to the owner- 
—_ of their homes on —— lands of the United States 
and the necessity of the forfeiture of the grant to the State of 


Florida by the United States of May 17, 1856. 


SPEECH 
ION. WILKINSON CALL, 


OF FLORIDA, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, March 3, 1887. 
Continuation of remarks made on January 19 and 21, 1887, on resolutions sub- 
mitted by himself January 7, 1887. 

Mr. CALL said: 

Mr. PrREsrpENT: First, the Secretary of the Interior is neither a 
court nor the Legislature nor governor of a State nor the Congress of the 
United States. H. is subject to the laws, and can neither make nor 
unmake them. 

His opinion beyond controlling his subordinates in the performance 
of an executive duty authorized by law has no force or effect. 

I said that the fact that the State of Florida had expressly denied to 
this company the right to the grant of 1856 had never been considered 
by the Interior Department. The report of the Secretary shows this to 
be the fact. If it is not true, point out where it is stated. 

I had supposed that on the production of the acts of the Legislature 
of Florida and the message of her governor and the opinion of her at- 
torney-general in December, 1858, that this fact was established, that 
by an act of sovereign legislation, of full force and effect, the State of 
Florida did in 1858 deny to the Florida Railroad Company the benefits 
of the internal-improvement act of 1856, and granted it to another com- 

ny. 
os benceiaties assumed that this act of legislative power could not be 
questioned by any executive officer of the United States, and that when 
the governor and the Legislature of a State, on a subject within her own 
territory and subject to her exclusive authority, had made a law, that 
no executive authority of the United States could unmake it; that when 
the State had declared that a corporation, a creature of her laws, should 
not receive the benefits of a grant of land resting in her absolute dis- 
posal for certain purposes, that twenty-three years after a Secretary 
of the Interior, an executive officer of the United States, could not sub- 
stitute himself in the place of the State and give the land to the cor- 
poration to which the State had denied it. 

Butit seems to be n to enter into the consideration of these 
propositions. I will endeavor then to state the facts and the proposi- 
tion. In 1858 the governor of Florida, ex officio trustee of the board 
of trustees of the internal-improvement fund, in the exercise of his 
official duty and power as governor of the State, informed the Legi 
ture, three years after the of the internal-im 
January 5, 1855, that the Florida Railroad Company 
the provisions of the internal-improvement act for the of the line 
from Waldo to Tampa, and that the line of railroad Waldo to 
Tampa was not then under construction, and recommended that another 
railroad company should be incorporated, and the benefits of the inter- 
nal-improvement act should be given to the company then to be in- 
corporated. In pursuance of this recommendation such a company, 
namely, the Florida Peninsula Railroad Company, was then incorpo- 
rated, and the benefits of the internal-improvement act granted to such 


act of 
not accepted 
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nev company. In 1868 the State again, by a joint resolution, declared 
that cae Florida Ra.iroad Company should not have the benelit of this 
grant. 

These acts of the Legislature were acts of lawfal soverei 
unless they were void for violation of the Constitution of t 
States or of the State, in impairing a contract, even if so | 
escence in them, until after the grant had expired, would not estop the 
Florida Railroad Company from claiming any contract right or vested 
right inthe grant. But let us see if there is even a vestive of a reason 
for alleging that these acts impaired any contract or vested right. No 
claim of this kind was made by the Florida Railroad Company until 
many years after this grant expired and the land had become valuah|a 
by the settlement of the people on it and by the construction of othe 
lines of railroad. 

Let us see if the opinion of the attorney-general in 1852, and the 
act of the Legislature of Florida, that the Florida Railroad Compan y 
had not acquired any right to the benefits of the internal-improve- 
ment act of Florida of 1855, and that the State had full, complete, and 
unquestionable authority to grant the benefits of the act for that part 
of the line to another railroad company, is not entirely and abundantly 
clear. : 

The charter of the Florida Railroad Company required it to build a 
railroad from Amelia Island to some port or terminus on the Gulf of 
Mexico south of the mouth of the Suwannee River, but it could have 
only one terminus. Under this charter it was located at Cedar Key. 
Theinternal-improvementact was approved January,1835. It required 
a main line to Tampa, and a branch or extension to Cedar Key. 

The internal-improvement act required railroads authorized at the 
time of its passage to build any part of the lines to give notice of ac- 
ceptance in six mon 

The Florida Railroad Company accepted for Cedar Key, and could 
only accept for Cedar Key because it was not until December, 1555, 
that its charterwas amended so as to allow it to build a main line to 
Tampa with an extension to Cedar Key, and then the six months had 
expired. So that under the lawit could only have acquired any rights 
by grading 20 miles, and surveying and adopting the survey, and 
filing a plat in the office of the secretary of state, which it did not do 
until 1860, two years after the Legislature had chartered the Penin- 
sula Railroad Company, and given it an exclusive right. 

The most remarkable part of this fraud, equally stupid and bold, is 
the acquiescence in 1881, of the General Land Office in it, and the ab- 
surd legal pretenses on which it is founded. 

Here is land worth probably a million and a half or two millions of dol- 
lars placed in the hands of a few speculators in New York, depriving 
the people of the proceeds of their labor and their families of comfort- 
able food, clothing, and houses, without a single even plausible reason, 
without evidence of even a single material fact, with the act of May 17, 
1856, before them, which in express terms forbids any disposal of these 
lands except by the Legislature of the State, which requires the gov- 
ernor to select the lands, with the refusal of the governor to select, 
with the failure and the refusal of the Legislature to dispose of the 
lands under the act of Congress, even up to this hour, as {to the Waldo 
and Tampa line, with the certificate of the governor which I here- 
with print, that the’ Florida Railroad Company and its successors (il 
not own and were not building the road from Ocala to Tampa, but that 
the Railroad Company was, a company that is not publicly 
known to have any existence, but which these enterprising people are 
probably ing in their pockets, in order to claim 13,600 acres to 
the mile more of the swamp and overflowed land grant besides this 

t. . 
iene print copies of the letters of Governor Bloxham, in 1551, wit) 
the letter of Mr. Hendricks, former Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, stating thatthe reservation from entry under the grant, not of the 
Waldo and Tampa line, for that was never selected, never located, not 
even to this day, but was for the first time reserved in 1481 by Mr. 
Schurz, but of the line from Jacksonville to Pensacola, and the line 
from Amelia Island to Cedar Key, that the reservation was allowed 
conditionally. On the assumption that the Legislature would authorize 
it, and would dispose of the land, which they never did or pretended to 
do under the authority of the internal-improvement act. 
Execurive Orricr, Tallahassee, F'ia., July 11,1551. 


Srr: I have the honor to that the railroad from Waldo to Ocala, in the 
of the line of railroad from Amelia Island, on the 


State of Florida, being a te 
Atlantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, specified in the act of Congress approve 
ae - entitled “‘An act granting public lands in alternate sections (> 
the Florida and to aid in the construction of certain r uilroads 
in said States,” has been completed, and is in actual operation, and that sa: 
oad from Waldo to Ocala is of a continuous length of 44.88 miles. 
5 I eo the honor to be, very ctfully, 
SEAL respe 


Aitest : 
Hon. Secrerary or THE Intertor, Washington, D. C. 


Executive Orrice, TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 
To the honorable Secretary of the Interior of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 
I have the Eonae co enttay Suse 26 miles 520 feet of railroad, commencing at 
Ocala, in Marion County, of Florida, 


and running southwardly toward 
Tampa Bay, the same being a part of the line of railroad designated in the act 


£0 power, 
he United 
ong acqui- 


1er 


W. D. BLOXHAYM, | 
Governor of Florida. 

JNO. L. CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 
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of Congress approved May 17, 1856, entitled ‘“‘An act granting public lands in 
alternate sections to the States of Florida and Alabama to aid in the construc- 
tion of certain railroads in said States,’ to run from Amelia Island, on the At- 
lantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, with a branch to Cedar Key, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, are completed, and that the said 26 miles 520 feet of railroad is owned 
and operated by the Tropical Florida Railroad Company. 
tIn testimony whereof Finave hereto set my hand and caused the great seal of 
the State to be hereunto affixed at the capitol at Tallahassee, this 5th day of 
August, A. D. 1882. 
*[SEAL.] W. D. BLOXHAM, 
Governor of Florida. 
JNO. L. CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 


I now print here in connection with these letters an official letter 
from Mr. Hendricks, Commissioner of Public Lands of the United 
States, to show that at the time this grant of 1856 was made, one year 
and four months after the internal-improvement act was passed, on the 
5th of January, 1855, in which hestates that at the request of Mr. Yulee, 
then Senator, and president of the Florida Railroad Company, he has 
informally and provisionally, in anticipation of the State’s legislative 
action, withdrawn the lands along the line of the routes designated in 
the internal-improvement act, including the route from Amelia Island 
to Cedar Key, but had not withdrawn the land from Waldo to Tampa. 
It appears from this letter that Mr. Yulee did not even ask for the 
withdrawal of the land from Waldo to Tampa, and with the letter of 
Mr. Joseph Wilson, Commissioner of the General Land Office, it shows 
the decision of the General Land Office that the grant could only be 


located and the lands disposed of by the action of the Legislature of the 
State. 


GENERAL LAND OFFicr, May 20, 1857 (1856). 


Sim: I have the honor to herewith inclose the copyof “* An act granting public 
lands in alternate secticns to the States of Florids and Alabama, to aid in the 
construction of certain railroads in said States, approved May 17, 1856.” 

On the 17th instant telegraphic dispatches were sent from this office, at the re- 

of Senator Yulee, of Florida, to the several land offices in Florida and 
bama, withdrawing all the Jands from sale and location, within the probable 
limits of 15 miles on each side of the several railroads named in the act, except 
the part of the road terminating at Tampa,and on the same day instructions 
were transmitted by mail to the land oflices at St. Augustine and Newmans- 
ville, giving a list of the townships to be withheld for the said railroads from 
Fernandina to Cedar Keys, according to the route furnished by Mr. Yulee. 

The first thing to be done, if not already,effected, is to locate the several roads 
and transmit,duly certified under seal of the State, —— connected maps 
thereof to this and the proper local land offices, each showing the actual loca- 
tion of the road and its connection with the lines of the public surveys, on a 
convenient scale, say one inch to the mile, and it will be sufficient if only one 
section on each side of the road be shown. 

On the receipt of the maps of final location at this office, the routes will be laid 
down on the township plats, as also the 6 and 15 miles lateral limits, and lists 
p ed without delay of the vacant and sold lands within 6 miles, also such 

ands as are found not to fall within 15 miles, the prescribed limits of selection, 
can at once be relieved from suspension and returned to market. 

As the title of the State will vest in the alternate sections within 6 miles of 
the roads, from the daie of filing the maps at the local land offices, and also the 
“right of way” under the general law of the 4th of August, 1852, from the date 
of filing the same in this office, the importance of early compliance with these 
requisitions, as well as the accuracy in showing the tracts actually cut by the 
routes, will be seen. 

A similar communication to the above has this day been made to the gov- 
ernor of Alabama relative to the grant falling in that State. 

Jam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOMAS A, HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner, 
His Excellency Jas. E. Broome, 
Governor of Florida, 


oo 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE, August 13, 1856, 

Sre: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication of 
the 2d instunt, and of the certified maps of the adopted route of the Florida 
portion of the Pensacola and Montgomery Railroad therewith transmitted, 
which I have to inform you has been p) on file in this office for further ac- 
tion whenever the duly authorized agent of the State shall present himself to 
co-operate with this office in the adjustment of the grant,as suggested in the 
communication of the Commissioner to you of the 20th of May last. In the 
mean time the line will be laid down upon the official plats of this office as 
heretofore promised. 

In copy So your request to annex a copy of the act with explanations of the 
duties which attach to the governor of the State, according to one construction 
of the law, I beg leave to refer to the printed copy of the act heretofore sent, 
there being no extra copies in this office, and to make the following sugges- 
tions: After the State shall have accepted the grant, a copy of the 
law, together with any other acts of the State for incorporating or constituting 
the railroad companies to which the grant may be turned over, on which sub- 
ject, it is antes at this sore See Seem bee Ce agege ag rp in 

ference which mig State by the Unitcd States. 
The coaetved tn 


routes now in the act of Congress should be im 
Ss een nea to this office, certified under the seal of the State. sh 


Of course it will depend on the condition of the transfer from the State to the 
companies as to what duties, if any further than transmitting certified copies of 
the laws, may devolve on the Executive, and until such legislation is those 
duties can not be defined. But it will be observed that the law of Congress, 
which is our only present guide, makes the t direct to the State of Florida, 
ure =e qutncree 

© gov- 
ernor under it; therefore any of the campanies bad now on only 1 be 
hence the necessity of attaching the seal of 


It will 

make such further suggestions as may be considered necessary, with the 
pointment of the sees Seem Oe peat. In the mean time I respectfully re- 
quest that the maps of location of several roads may be forwarded to this 
Office with as little delay as practicable, in order that the lands not needed for 
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the grants may be relieved from suspension, and such additional withdrawal of 
lands as found necessary may be made for the Tampa Bay main stem, for 
which no land has been withdrawn for the want of the sketch of the route. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, eee s 
JOSEPH 8S. WILSON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
His Excellency James E. Broome, ‘ 
Governor of Florid 

The internal-improvement act of Florida, under the twenty-first sec- 
tion of which this claim is made, contains these provisions, all of 
which must be considered: 

Sec. 5. The several railroad companies now organized or chartered by the 
Legislature or that may hereafter be chartered, any portions of whose routes as 
authorized by their different charters and amendments thereto shall be within 
the line or routes laid down in section 4, shall have the right and , privilege of 
constructing that part of the line embraced in their ebarter in giving notice to 
the trustees of the internal improvement fund of their full acceptance of the 
provisions of this act, specifying the part of the route they propose to construct, 
and upon the refusal or neglect of any railroad company now organized to 
accept, within six menths from the passage of this act, the provisions of the same, 
any other company duly authorized by law may undertake the construction of 
such part of the line as they desire to make, and which may not be in progress 
of construction under a previous charter. 

Hence in six months from the date of the act, in January 5, 1855, 
they were required to give notice of acceptance to the trustees, but this 
was not all that was required for the purpose of the act. The building 
of arailroad could not be carried out by giving notice of their acceptance 
of the act, and failing to perform the provisions of the act, and thus 
keep the Legislature from authorizing other companies to build the 
road, and thus prevent the provisions of the act from having effect in 
building the railroad; hence the act provides, in the eighth section, 
‘*that before any railroad company shall be entitled to the provisions 
of this act, said railroad company shall first grade continuously 20 
miles according to the following specifications: 

But the company might accept and might also grade continuously 20 
miles, and yet the route it should take to the terminal point be unlo- 


a. 


cated and indefinite; therefore before it could exclude any other com- 


pany from building a lateral road over the same route it must do some- 
thing more. It was provided by the twentieth section: 

That after the routes indicated have been actually surveyed and adopted, and 
a plat thereof deposited in the office of the secretary of state, it shall not be 
lawful for any other railroad to be built, cut, or constructed in any way or man- 
ner, or by any authority whatever, running laterally within 25 miles of the 
route so adopted. 

Up to the time of accurate survey, adoption, and filing of the plat in 
the office of the secretary of state it was lawful for any other company 
to build a line laterally over the same route within 25 miles, and be- 
ing so lawful in the opinion of the attorney-general and the legisla- 
ture and the governor, it was not intended by the act that if such other 
company should build such lateral road over the same route to the same 
termini that the benefits of the act should be given to the dilatory and 
defaulting corporation which had not surveyed accurately and adopted 
and filed a located line. 

Hence, in December, 1858, there were three things necessary to have 
been done before that time by the Florida Railroad Company, even if, 
under its charter, it had ths right to build to Tampa and Cedar Key, 
to acquire a right to the benefits of that act for the line or any part of 
it from Waldo to Tampa, so as to constitute a valid and lawful accept- 
ance, 

First. Notice of acceptance to the trustees of the internal-improvement 
fund, the governor, the attorney-general, the comptroller, the treasurer, 
and the register of public lands of the State. 

Second. Grading 20 miles on the line from Waldo to Tampa. 

Third. Making an accurate survey, adoptingit, and filinga plat thereof 
in the office of the secretary of state. 

These three things constituted the valid legal acceptance of the act. 

Another essential thing was required. The route was to be a main 
line from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar 
Key. The building ofa line of road to Cedar Key with an extension 
afterward to Tampa was not a compliance with the provisions of the 
act. In December, 1858, the governor and the Legislature declared that 
the Florida Railroad Company had not accepted the provisions of the act, 
and that the route from Waldo to Tampa was not under construction, 
and granted the rights and privileges of the act to another company. 
If it was competent for the Secretary of the Interior, twenty-three years 
after the act and after acquiescence init by the Florida Railroad Com- 
pany until 1875, nine years after the act of May, 1856, had expired, 
and nine years after the Florida Railroad had been sold under this in- 
ternal-improvement act as a completed road, what evidence is there 
that the Florida Railroad Company before December, 1853, had given 
notice of their acceptance of the provisions of the act, and had graded 
20 or 10 miles of the road from Waldo to Tampa, and had accurately 
surveyed, adopted, and filed a plat of their route from Amelia Island 
to Tampa? 

On the 3d of January, 1860, five years from January 1, 1855, less 
two days, F. L. Vellipigue, secretary of state of Florida, certifies that 
‘‘on this day a map of the location of a portion of a railroad between 
the points of Amelia Island and Tampa Bay,’’ which is being con- 
structed by the Florida Railroad Company, * * * tothe town of 
Ocala, the total length of said located road being 44.83 miles,’’ was 
that day filed. Given under his hand and the great seal of the State. 

Here is the evidence under the great seal of State, that five years after 
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the passage of the act the road was for the first time located, not to 
Tampa, bu: 44 miles to Ocala. 

This is couclusive evidence, taken in connection with the presumption 
of law arising from the governor and the State’s legislative act that the 
provisions of the internal-improvement act had not been accepted in 
the sense of the law, and that no part of the line from Waldo was 
under construction in 1858; and that no part of it wa: either being 
built or could be built under the internal-improveme>t act by the 
Florida Railroad Company, but that it had commenced this part of the 
roa under its general charter. The road to Ocala, not to Tampa, 44 
miles, was then for the first time located and a plat filed, two years 
after the Legislature had declared their right not to have attached, and 
had granted all the benefits of the act to the Florida Peninsular Rail- 
road Company. 

Theaffidavit of Mr. Yulee, made on April 3, 1856, does not allege that 
in 1858 or in January, 1860, any part of the road from Waldo to Tampa 
had been graded, and the act says: 

Before any railroad company shall be entitled to the provisions of this act 
such railroad company shall first grade continuously 20 miles, * 

The evidence, then, under the great seal of the State conclusively 
proves the fact as stated by the governor and acted on by the Legislature 
in the passage of the act incorporating the Florida Peninsula Railroad 
Company in 1858 and granting to it the benefits of the act of internal 
improvements and denying the benefits of the act to the Florida Rail- 
road Company. On what ground, then, can the sovereign legislative 
power of the State to enact this law granting the benefits of the act to the 
Florida Peninsula Railroad Company bequestioned ordenied? On what 
ground of reason can any one deny the legislative power of the State 
in this act, standing as it does unrepealed, but re-enacted in the joint 
resolution of 1868 denying the benefits of the twenty-first section of 
the act of internal improvement to the Florida Railroad Company ? 

How can any reasonable person maintain that any Secretary of the 
Interior can annul and set aside a law of the State and dispose of a 
grant to the State ina different manner and to a different persor from 
that designated by the State? And when the State by legislative action 
disclaims any interest in the grant and places it at the disposal of Con- 
gress, how can the Secretary of the Interior invalidate her act and how 
can Congress declare that the State was mistaken in her knowledge of 
her rights? Suppose she was, does that invalidate the law? And 
can the Interior Department or Congress release a corporation in the 
State of Florida from obedience and subjection to her legislative will 
and power? ~ 

But let us suppose, for argument sake, that the Florida Railroad 
Company had complied and given notice of acceptance of the provis- 
ions of the internal-improvementact for the route from Waldo to 
and had graded 20 miles continuously, and had filed a plat of the sur- 
vey of the route actually made and adopted, what then if it did not 
complete the road to Tampa in eight years? What then if it stop 
and proceeded no further, and did not build a foot of the road, but waited 
from July, 1855, until 1881 without building any railroad. Is that com- 

lying with their contract, to delay performing it for twenty-one years? 
What if the State has repeatedly and eas the t and 
authority to other companies, and given them lands which once 
constituted this trust, has the Secretary of the Interior or Congress the 
right to step between the State and her defaulting corporations and 
citizens and annul her laws ? 

In 1858 the State refused to allow the Florida Railroad Company the 
benefits of the improvement act and of this grant, so far as the internal- 
improvement act had anything to do with it, and granted it, so far 
as the internal-improvement act was concerned, to the Florida Penin- 
ula Railroad Company. In 1868 the State again denied it, no road 
being then built, both +o the Florida Railroad Company and all other 
companies then chartered. 

In 1869 the State authorized the issue of money bonds to any rail- 
road company who might be authorized under a charter from the 
Legislature, all the landsof the internal-improvement fund having been 
attached, under the decree of the circuit court, for the debts of the 
old Florida Railroad Company and its new purchasers. The Florida 
Railroad Company took the bonds, as I am informed, and failed to sell 
them, and failed to build an inch of the road from Waldo to Tampa. 

In 187072 the Legislature limited the Florida Railroad Company to 

two years to complete the road to Tampa, on condition of forfeiture of 
the right of way, and it failed to build an inch of the road in two years. 
In 1881 the State incorporated the Tropica! Peninsular Railroad Com- 
pany, and gave them ten thousand acres to the mile of the swamp and 
overflowed land and the alternate sections of the same, and it failed 
to build an inch of the road; and yet in the face of these facts in the 
public laws of the State rem:ing through so many years, and so many 
acts of the exercise of unquestioned legislative power, the andacious 
fraud of a pretended right to this grant of May, 1856, conferred by 
the State in this company is asserted in the Interior Department in 
1881, and allowed by Secretary Schurz, without any investigation or 
any consideration or any knowledge of the facts. These important 
facts are noteven alluded to in the Executive Document 91, Forty- 
eighth Congress, first session. Now let us recapitulate the facts. 

Charter of incorporation of Florida Railroad Company to build rail- 
road from Amelia Island, in Atlantic Ocean, tosome point on Gulf of 
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any land which shall thereafter be granted b 











Mexico, south of the mouth of Suwannee River, having a harbor and 
depth of water for a sufficient outlet for 
Amendment to charter in December, 1855, allowing Florida Railroad 
Company to construct a main line of railway from Amelia Island to 
Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key, under internal-improve- 


sea-going steamers in 185° 


ment act of January, 1855. Internal-improvement act of January 5 


1855. To build lines of railroad from Saint John’s River to Escambia 
Bay—that is, Jacksonville to Pensacola—and from Amelia Island to 
Tampa Bay, with an extension to Cedar Key. 


This act conveys all theswamp and overflowed lands granted in the 


act of 1850 to the State; also all the internal-improvement land granted 
by the act ofadmission and previously to the governor, treasurer, co 
troller, attorney-general, and register of State lands as ex officio t 


mp- 
rus- 
tees to sell the same and pay the interest on the bonds of certain hee 


or parts of lines of road. 


The act also in its twenty-first section promises to give the benefits of 


y Congress to the State for in- 
ternal improvement to therailroad as authorized by the act which should 


accept its provisions and build the designated roads subject to all the 


conditions and requirements of the act of Congress. 

The act of incorporation of December, 1858, of the Florida Penin- 
stila Railroad Company authorizes that company to build the road from 
Waldo to Tampa, and gives to them the benefits of the internal-im- 
provement act and of the second section. 

The message of the governor in 1858 and the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature, as evidenced by the governor’s message and the opinionof the at- 
torney-general, deny to the Florida Railroad Company the benefits of 
the internal-improvement act of 1855 and of the twenty-first section. 
On the 3d of December, 1856, Thompson B. Lamar, chairman of senate 
committee on internal improvements, reported that legislative action 
by the State of Florida was n to give any railroad company the 
benefits of the grant of May 17, 1856, and that the twenty-first section 


of the internal-improvement act is not sufficient hereunto. 


The report was adopted, and the two houses passed an act giving the 
Alabama and Florida Railroad Company the benefits of the grant of 
May 17, 1856. 

No legislative action has ever been had giving the other companies 
or the Florida Railroad Company the benefits of this grant. 

In 1868 the State passed a joint resolution declaring that the require- 
ments of the grant had not been complied with, and the roads had 
not been built, and asking Congress to pass an act for the renewal of 
the grant on condition that the Florida Railroad Company and the 
Peninsula Railroad Company should not have the benefit of the grant. 

In 1866 the Florida railroad was seized and sold under the trustees 
of the internal-improvement fund as a completed road. In 1863 the 
internal improvement lands were attached under decree of the United 
States court for the debts of the Florida Railroad Company, and the 
claim to this grant is made through the alleged right of the stock ho|ders 
and contractors of that company, who purchased the road when it was 
sold for their default in paying their own debts and obligations in- 
curred in its constraction. 

From this time the trust ceased, and the landsof the trust have been 
given away by the State Legislature for the construction of other lines 
of railway on other and different routes; and the act which declares 
that a line of railroad from Waldo to Tampa and a line from Chatta- 
hoochee to Pensacola are objects of internal improvement to be aided in 
the manner hereinafter provided has been repealed by other and in- 
consistent acts which are now the law, which act gave away to other 
lines and other routes all the trust fund. ; 

In 1869, on the 11th June, the Legislature of Florida passed an act 
incorporating the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Com- 
pany in order to secure the speedy completion of a line of railway from 
Jacksonville on the Atlantic coast and Pensacola on the Gulf coast. 

Section 4 gives the exclusive authority for twenty years to this com- 
pany to build a line of road over this route—being from the terminus 
of Pensacola and Georgia road, at Quincy, to a point on the Pensacola 
and Louisville road north of Pensacola, and thence in the direction ol 
Mobile. 

Ninth section. The governor of the State is directed to deliver to the 
president of said company coupon bonds of the State to an amount ej ual 
to $14,000 per mile of the estimated length, the State to receive @ 

on the road for the same. 

The twenty-fifth section of the act provides that for the purpose of 
completing that part of the line of railroad from Amelia Island, on the 
Ailantic, to the waters of Tampa Bay, in South Florida, provided tor in 
the act of July 6, 1855, “it shall be lawful for any corporate com- 
pany which may have or acquire the right to construct the same (© 
execute and deliver to the governor of the State of Florida for the t'..¢ 
being a deed of trust all the rights, franchises, and privileges 
of said com: °.© and issue bonds of the company for $14,000 
a mile having thirty years to run or to be delivered as each 10 mi'es 
is completed, said bonds to be indorsed by the governor and collected 
by him.”’ 7 on 

This act also failed to accomplish the building of the railroad from 
Waldo to Tampa or from Chattahoochee to Pensacola. The bonds were 
issued for both lines in violation of the provisions of the act and de- 
livered and no part of either line built. Four millions of State bonds 
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for the Jacksonville, Peasacola and Mobile Railroad Company were 
sold in Germany, at the supreme court of the State declared them 
void. The bonds for the Waldo and Tampa line were not sold. The 
Florida Railroad Company having accepted the provisions of the act of 
1869 and having the right under its original charter to go toTampa, in 
1870 the Legislature of the State of Florida passed the following act: 


Section 1. That the Florida Railroad Company is hereby required to com- 
mence operations on the construction of the road, commencing at a suitable 
point on their present line of road and running southward to some point on 
the Gulf coast, within twelve months next succeeding the of this act, 
and to complete said road as far south as the town of Ocala, in Marion County, 
within two years from the date of this act. That in case of failure of said 
company to comply with the provisions of this act all exclusive right of way 


between said road and Tampa Bay heretofore granted to said Florida Railroad 
Company shall cease to exist. 


At the extra session, June 9, 1870, the Legislature passed the fol- 
lowing act: 
That the said railroad— 


That is, the Jacksonville and Pensacola Railroad Company— 


shall, within five years from January, 1870, complete the road, otherwise all 
chartered rights vested by this act— 


Being act of 1869— 
shall be forfeited to the State. 

Neither road was even commenced by 1875. 

In 1881 the State of Florida granted a charter of incorporation to 
the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company to build a railroad from 
Chattahoochee to Pensacola, Fla., and granted them 23,600 acres to 
the mile of the swamp and overflowed land grants and the internal-im- 
provement grant given the State on her admission; and in the act, sec- 
tion 16, provided as follows: 


That the State of Florida hereby grants to the said company, its successors 
and assigns, all powers and privileges and all the title and interest of the State 
in and to the lands granted by an act of Congress, approved May 17, 1856, en- 
titled ‘‘An act nting public lands in alternate sections to the States of Ala- 
bama and Florida for the construction of certain railroads,” so far as said lands 
lie along the proposed railroad from the Apalachicola River to the waters of 
Escambia Bay, for the uses and purposes mentioned in said act of Congress, 
and upon the completion of each and every section of 10 miles of said road all 
the right, title, and interest of the State in the alternate sections granted by said 
act shall vest in said company. 

This railroad was built in the time required by the act. 

in 1856'the Senate committee reported that legislation by the State 
was necessary to dispose of the State’s rights to this grant, and the 
Legislature granted the alternate sections from Pensacola to the Ala- 
bama line to the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company. 

In 1858 the governor in his message informed the Legislature that 
no disposition had been made by the State of the grant to any other 
company, and stated that he had asked for lists of the land from Jack- 
sonville to Escambia Bay and from Waldo to Tama that he might lay 
them before the Legislature for their disposal. 

This was never done. 

No other action was had by the State until 1868; the State declared 
that the act of Congress had not been complied with, and that it had 
expired, and asked Congress to revive it. 

No location of the land under the grant to the State by authority of 
the State was ever made, and none ever communicated to the Legisla- 
ture or acted on by them. Lists were made by the Pensacola and Geor- 
gia Railroad Company, but that corporation never built a foot of the 
line from Chattahoochee to Pensacola and became a defunct corporation 
under the laws of the State; hence in 1881, twenty-five years after the 
grant was made and fifteen years after it had expired, no location had 
ever been made under it up to that time, and none has been made up 
to this time. The grant is still a part of the public domain. It was 
not possible for the State to dispose of it, for no title ever vested in the 
State, and neither a location of the road by any authorized company or 
any building of the road was ever done until after the grant had expired. 

In 1881 the State by act of the Legislature incorporated the Trop- 
ical Peninsular Railroad Company, and by section 2 provided that the 
said company shall have the right and privilege to construct and com- 
plete a railroad from a point in Marion County at or near Ocala, at the 
terminus of the Peninsula Railroad, via Leesburg and Sumterville in 
Sumter County, and Brooksville in Hernando County, to the city of 
Tampa, and section 4 donated toit the alternate sections of the swamp 
and overflowed land grant for 6 miles on each side as each 6 miles was 
completed; and also granted 10,000 acres to the mile as each 6 miles 
was completed, and required it to commence in one year and be com- 
pleted within four years. 

It will be thus seen from the above acts that the Legislature of Flor- 
ida never gave by any act or in any form any rights in this grant to the 
Flor:*a Railroad Company from Waldo to Tampa; that it never has 
given by any act, deed, or word to this day any of the lands of this 
grant from Waldo to Tampa to any corporation; that the lands were 
never located, and have never to this day been located, under the au- 
thority of the Legislature; that the Legislature denied the right of 
the Plorida Railroad Company; that the Legislature commencing in 
1858, before any road was commenced from Waldo to Tampa, gave all 
the benefits of the internal-improvement act to another corporation; 
that it has made numerous grants of charters of incorporation with the 
aid of the swamp and overflowed lands, and with State bonds to differ- 
ent companies, who failed to build the road for twenty years, never 








claiming any interest under this grant of 1856 of the lands from Waldo 
to Tampa. That by express provision of law in 1870 it limited even 
the exclusive right of way of the Florida Railroad Company to two 
years from the date of the act for the completion of the road to Tampa, 
which expired without a foot or an inch of the roads being built. 

All these acts were manifestly inconsistent with and repugnant to the 
internal-improvement act of 1856, and repealed the same in these respects. 

I will now show that under the act of Congress the Legislature had 
no power to make any disposition of the lands from Waldo to Tampa, 
and that even if the second section of the internal-improvement act had 
become operative for the benefit of the Florida Railroad Company as 
to the lands from Waldo to Tampa, no estate or title could have vested 
in the Florida Railroad Company, or its successor. The act of May 
17, 1856, contains these words in section 1: 

Provided further, That the lands hereby granted for and on account of said 
roads and branch severally shall be exclusively applied to the construction of 
that road or branch for and on account of which said lands aré hereby granted, 
and shall be disposed of only as the work progresses, and the same shall be ap- 
plied to no other purpose whatever. 

Now, the grant expired before this work on the part of the line ever 
commenced or progressed, hence until 1879, thirteen years after the 
grant expired, the State could not have disposed of them, because the 
work had not progressed nor been commenced in twenty-three years. 

In section 3 it is provided that the said lands hereby granted to the 
said State shall be subject to the disposal of the Legislature thereof for 
the purposes aforesaid and no other. The Legislature alone could dis- 
pose of them, and the Legislature not only did not ever dispose of them 
to the Florida Railroad Company, and not only refused to dispose of 
them to the Florida Railroad Company, but if the Legislature had given 
them tothe Florida Railroad Company the disposal would have been in- 
valid and forbidden by the act. 

Sec. 5. That the lands hereby granted shall be disposed of by said State only 
in manner following ; that is to say, that a quantity of land not exceeding one 
hundred and twenty sections for each of said roads and branch, and included 
within a continuous length of 20 miles of each of said roads and branch may 
be sold. And when the governor of the State shall certify to the Secretary 
of the Interior that 20 continuous miles of any or either of said roads or 
branch is completed then another quantity of land hereby granted, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred and twenty sections for each of said roads or branch having 
20 continuous miles completed as aforesaid and included within a continuous 
length of 20 miles of each of such roads or-branch, may be sold, and so from 
time to time until said roads are completed. And if any or either of said roads 


or branch is not completed within ten years nofurther sales shall be made, and 
the lands shall revert to the United States. 


The State never sold or authorized the sale of any of these lands nor 
could it dispose of them, for she was prohibited from disposing of them 
‘only as the work progresses,’’ and the work never did progress. In 
1879-80, thirteen years afterthis grant had expired, twenty-three years 
after the Legislature of the State, which, alone by the terms of the act 
of Congress of May, 1856, could dispose of these lands, had refused to 
dispose of them to the Florida Railroad Company—fifteen years after 
the eight years required in the internal-improvement act for the com- 
pletionof the road to Tampa—ten years after the Florida Railroad had 
forfeited even an exclusive right of way from Waldo to Tampa—twenty- 
five years after the Legislature had incorporated the Florida Peninsula 
Railroad Company to build the line from Waldo to Tampa because of its 
neglect and refusal, as the attorney-general said, to come within the con- 
ditions and obligationsof the laws of which the Legislature was the sole 
judge—after the sale of the trust fund and the determination of the trust 
and the repeal of the law by the passage of new enactments inconsist- 
ent with and repugnant to it—after the charter of the Florida Penin- 
sula Railroad Company by the Legislature in 1858 and the act to perfect 
the public works of the State in 1869, and the limitation in the act of 
1872 to two years for the completion of the road to Tampa and after the 
charter of the Tropical road company in 1881—after the building to 
Tampa of the South Florida Railroad with the lands of the internal- 
improvement fund, withouta single foot of road built towards Tampa 
in all this twenty-five years—the persons who had bought the Florida 
Railroad and its franchises when it was sold to pay their debt—the 
same persons for whose debts the proceeds of sale of the school lands of 
the State had been used, and for the payment of whose personal debts 
and obligations four millions of acres of the swamp and overflowed 
lands of the State had been sold, the same persons who in the name of 
the Jacksonville, Pensacola and Mobile Railroad Company and the Flor- 
ida Railroad Compay, consolidated under a general act of incorporation 
as the Florida Railroad and Navigation Company, have created an in- 
debtness of $18,000,060 on these railroads, appear in the General Land 
Office and perpetrate this barefaced and audacious fraud. 

Suppose the Florida Railroad Company had accepted the internal im- 
provement act, and that the twenty-first section was operative, 
can there be any doubt that failing to build the road, the State could 
charter other companies to do it, and that in the lifetime of the eran! 
the State could have given it to any other corporation, subject io the 
conditions and limitations of the act ? 

The pretexts on which the fraudulent claim is based that the State 
through its Legislature ever gave the benefit of this grant from Waldo 
to Tampa to the Florida Railroad are irrational even to the extent of 
childish absurdity, and are a disgrace to the Government and to Con- 
gress. They are as follows: 

First. That the twenty-first section of the interna!-improvement act 
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of Florida promised that if the United States should grant land to the 
State for internal improvement the State would give it to the companies 
authorized by the act. 

Second. That the Florida Railroad Company was authorized by the 
internal-improvement act. 

Third. That a location of the grant was made by the filing of a map 
without the governor’s certificate in 1860. 

Fourth. That the location of land under this grant by the other 
companies authorized by this act was made by the General Land Office 
by the filing of a map of their several routes, with the approval of the 
General Land Office. 

Fifth. That the Florida Railroad commenced to grade the line from 
Waldo to Ocala in 1860, or before the war. ° 

Sixth. That the war interrupted them. 

Seventh. That the Secretary of the Interior refused to recognize their 
right to this grant of January, 1856, in 1875, and they were thus de- 
layed until 1831 in commencing it. 

These are the several propositions on which their claim is based. If 
they were true, which they are not, no rational person will say that 
cither separately or collectively they maintain the proposition that the 
Legislature disposed of the grant to the Florida Railroad; or, second, 
that the Legislature disposed of it to the Florida Railroad Company 
only as the work progressed; or, third, that the Legislature authorized 
the location of the grant or the route; or, fourth, that the governor 
certified any lists or any completion of any part of the line; or, fifth, 
that the Florida Railroad Company ever built any road on the line 
from Waldo to Tampa; or, sixth, that it tuilt any road from Waldo 
to Tampa in the eight years required by the act; or, seventh, that the 
internal-improvement act did not cease 1o have foree by its repeal and. 
by the passage of other repugnant and inconsistent enactments. 

The claim of the validity of the right of the Florida Railway and 
Navigation Company to this grant is quite as unreasonable as it would 
be for the Interior Department to formally decide that two and two 
did not make four, but that it made ten, and for the Senate to sustain 
it in this deduction. The act of May 17, 1856, grants to the State the 
alternate sections for 6 miles on each side ofa line of road built from Jack- 
sonville, on the Saint John’s River, to Escambia Bay, at Pensacola, and 
a line of railroad built from Amelia Island to Tampa Bay. 

The road must be built, not laid out, before any right can attach to 
the land, for the act says the State can dispose of them “only as the 
road progressess,’’ and if no road is built there can not be any “‘land for 
6 miles on each side’’ of a raiiread that does not exist. 

This act of May 17, 1856, requires the railroad to be built in ten 
years from the date of the passage of the act; here is a claim to land 
made twenty years after the time limited in the act for building the 
road, on the ground that they are 6 miles on each side of @ road tat 
was never built and is not now built, and which there is no charter to 
build. 

The fact was that tho Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company was 
chartered under several acts to be built from Jacksonville to Pensacola 
before 1855, and was required by the internal-improvement act to be 
built in eight years, but the eight years expired and the road was not 
built for any part of the line from Chattahoochee to Pensacola. The 
Pensacola and Georgia Railroad Company selected the lands for 6 miles 
on either side of the road that was not built, and becamedefunct without 
building the road. The State did not select the land nor approve the 
selection, and could not do so under the act; and in 1881, and fifteen 
years after the act expired, the claim is that she can give the land 
selected by a railroad company 6 miles on each side of a railroad that 
was not built. ; 

If the Pensacola and Atlantic Railroad Company could take under 
this grant to the State fifteen years after the grant expired, it will have 
to be of land for 6 miles on either side of the Pensacola and Atlantic 
Railroad Company, and the road actually built after 1881~’82, and the 
land will have to be selected under the direction of the governor and 
be approved by him. They certainly can not take land certified with- 
out the governor’s approval and without the Legislature’s disposal, and 
in violation of the express terms of the act to the Pensacola and Geor- 
gia Railroad Company, which was never built and where there is now 
no railroad. 

It would seem that it ought to be too plain to need any argument— 

1, That there is no such land as that described in this grant, namely, 
the alternate sections for 6 miles on either side ‘‘ of a railroad not built.’’ 

2. That the Pensacolaand Atlantic Railroad Company can not claim 
under a grant from the State made in 1881, fifteen years after the State 
was by law prohibited from making any disposal of the land under the 
grant, the alternate sections for 6 miles on either side of the Pensacola 
and Atlantic road, then for the first time to be selected from the pub- 
lic domain, in violation of the rights of actual settlers and in violation 
of the express terms of the act of May 17, 1856; but no such selections 
have been made and this whole claim is for the alternate sections of the 
line projected, and not built, by the Pensacola and Georgia Railrcad 
Company. 

As to the line from Waido to Tampa the claim is that the Florida 
Railway and Navigation Company, incorporated after 1881, under the 
general incorporation law of theState, became the owner from the Florida 
Railroad Company, of the land for 6 miles on either side of a line of road 


from Waldo to Tampa, which the Florida Railroad did not build, and 
which was never selected or located, and for the first time reserved ‘trom 
entry by Mr. Schurz, Secretary of Interior, in 1881, fifteen years after 
the act expired, and which is not to-day being built on any line from 
Waldo to Tampa, but from Waldo to Plant City, where it makes « 
junction with the South Florida Railroad from’ Sanford to Tampa, 
The letter of the governor of the State, herewith tiled, states that in 124 
the road from Waldo to Tampa was owned by the Tropical Railroad 
Company, but the Florida Railroad Company, which was created in 
1881, and aided by a grant from the State of 13,600 acres of the swamp 
and overflowed lands, but which has no grant from the State, but rests 
its right to dispossess the citizens of Florida of their homes and their 
rights under the homestead law on the ground that they are the suc- 
cessors of the Florida Railroad Company, and have the right under this 
act of Congress to the ‘‘alternate sections for 6 miles on either side of 
the railroad’ which the Florida Railroad Company did not build and 
which they never claimed or selected or located. The letter from Hon. 
M. 8. Perry, governor of Florida from 1856 to 1860, conclusively proves 
that this grant was never located and no selections ever made by the 
governor of the State or by authority of the Legislature, and therefore 
that.it is within the express language of the decisions of the suprem 
court a case where no estate, right, title, or interest ever vested und: 
the grant, a selection and location by the governor under authority o 
the Legislature being a condition precedent to the vesting ofany riz) + 
title, or interest. 
EXEcUTIVE CHAMBER, Tallahassee, November 3, \-5° 


Sir: I have noticed apemgueh exes the rounds of the papers to the effect 
that certified lists have mn issued by your department for the }iids lying 
along the line of the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad, being a por- 
tion of the land inuring to this State conditionally under the Congressiona! act 
of May 17,1856. Mr. Wells, the land mt of the State and agent for the Flor- 
ida, Atlantic and Gulf Central and Ala and Florida Railroad Companies, 
informs me that he has only received the certified lists for lands to which the 
Alabama and Florida Railroad Company are entitled by virtue of the Congres- 
sional act of seg 27.) and the act of the State Legislature of December 27, 
1856; that when he left Washington he understood it to be the opinion of your 
department that the certified lists could not issue to the companies direct for 
lands to which they may be entitled for the obvious reason thatthe grant being 
a grant in entirety to the State of Florida “subject to the disposal of the Lezis- 
lature thereof for the purposes aforesaid,’’ your department could not recognize 
third parties to whom no assignment had been made by the State. 

In this view he concurred, and did not ask for certified lists from your office 
for lands which the Florida, Atlantic and Gulf Central Railroad will be entitled 
to receive from the State. By the actof the Legislature dated December 27, 1556 
(which I herewith inclose),the State of Florida accepted the lands granted to 
her u the terms, conditions, and restrictions imposed in the Congressional 
act of May 17,1856, and by the second section of the same act disposed of that 

i hich the Alabama and Florida Railroad Company are entitled 


The Legislature has as yet made no further disposition of the lands inuring to 
this State under the Congressional act of May 17,1856. That hody will again be 
in session within the present month, when they will undoubtediy make such 
disposition of these lands as in their wisdom they deem proper. In the mean 
‘ime I request that the adjustment of the grant to the State may be brought to 
as speedy a conclusion as the labors of your De ent will it, and that 
lists of the lands be made out in the name of the State and forwarded to mo 
that I may lay the matter before the proper body for d on as provided for 
by the third section of the act of Congress of May 17, making the grant. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


M. 8S. PERRY. 
Hon, THomas A. HENDRICKS, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington city, D. C. 


Levees on the Banks of the Mississippi River. 
SPEECH 
HON. J. FLOYD KING, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1887, 


On the bill (H. R, 4937) for the gaps in the levees on the banks of the 
ae River, and Ck strengthening, and giving permanency to 
same. 


Mr. KING said: 


all circumstances. Of the governing tendencies, the most frequent— 

and at the sametime the most disastrous to navigators and to dwellers 

on the river-banks—is the aptitude of the stream to burst through its 

shores, or to overflow them, and thus to injure navigation and, fora 
ture. 


Various plans Suet devised for the prevention of these irrup- 
tions, but the careful and laborious researches of scientific experts who 
have made a life study of this important question have, in almost 
case, 


ii 
; 


every case, resulted in recommendations to permanently confine the 
stream, not only by building artificial boundaries, but by assisting na- 
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ture herself to repair the damage she has done, and by taking advan- 
tage of the operations of her Jaws to insure their not being broken in 
the future. 

Thus, the plan of constructing jetties and levees to confine the flood 
volume has recommended itself to the most eminent experts, and has 
been adopted by the present Mississippi River Commission. It is true 
that other and less effective schemes have for a time occupied the at- 
tention of that eminently respectable body, but the result of these later 
experiments has not been such as to induceto their further prosecution. 

The amount asked for by this bill is small indeed, if the object it has 
in view will secure to the people of the Mississippi Valley, the United 
States, and the commercial world—safety to the first in the cultivation 
of their lands, sure and rapid transportation of their products to the 
second, and certain and secure water communication for ports on the 
river with all other commercial ports forall. To prove thata judicious 
expenditure in the line of levees will do this I will offer a few argu- 
ments and facts. 

Firstofall, let mestate here, broadly and specifically, that that greatest 
of the world’s geniuses, James B. Eads, the foremost of the men of 
science in magnificent works of engineering, he who has spanned the 
Mississippi with his marvelous bridge at Saint Louis, explored its depths 
inSmarine armor, controlled its outlet to the sea, and made it navigable 
for the largest steamships of the world—Eads, who projected the won- 
derfu: marine railway for the transfer of ships of the most stupendous 
size ana burthen from occan to ocean across the American isthmus— 
declared, when a member of the Mississippi River Commission, and 
since, by pa lications and by arguments before committees of both 
bodies of Congress, that levees are of primary importance to the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River and for the prevention of destruc- 
tive floods. 

Mr. G. R. W. Bayley, an eminent civil engineer, who gave much in- 
telligent study to this subject, said (in his paper read before the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, ‘“Transactions,’? No. CX XI): 

There is no evidence that th - i 
Red River to the Head of the Passes (except where affected by extoils) ian {rae 


tion of an inch higher now than in 1717, before the commencement of ihe levee 
system, but there is evidence that it is not higher. 


Messrs. Harrod (civil engineer) and Suter (military engineer), a com- 
mittee appointed by the Mississippi River Commission to investigate 
this subject, declare, after a careful examination as to facts of both his- 
tory and conditions, that “‘the building of levees, originally under- 
taken for reclamation only, has now become a question of maintaining 
artificially the former height of the banks to preserve navigation.”’ 

General Warren, of the United States Engineers, says: 

Ob iousl “ ” ; 
cdoss the outista,se an ts confine the esnaping dood maton et? eremsena 

He also remarks that the levees should be, at the first— 


As high as if the river-bed was unchangeable, even though, when once the 


water was actually confined tothe channel, the flood heights afterwards 
through many years of erosion, a de a ; 


The Mississippi River Commission, while discussing the attacks 
upon the “‘levee system,’’ propound the following pertinent ques- 
tions, which can be answered only in the affirmative: 

1. Would not the navigation of the river be most seriously obstructed 
normal banks were lowered 7 or 8 feet (as they would be by the sblibeeetinw a 
levees), so as to‘allow the dispersion of the flood waters at a stage that much 
lower than the height which the river established in compliance with the laws 
of its regimen? 

The word ‘‘regimen’’ is here used to mean proper or orderly gov- 
ernment. 


2. Do not the present levees, instead of being only supplementary works built 
on top of the banks, stand as a part of the normal bed, giving that height of 


bank and maintaining that restraint upon flood wate hi § : 
as conditions of its regimen ? ve waters which were established 


3. Is not the retention of such partof the flood discharge as is now (1881) held 


by the levees posoemaey to maintain the navigation of the river in its 
condition? Without these levees the most moderate floods would ovelten tia 
| ang? 4 Sere ate ae om — innumerable lateral swamp-drains 
> oss of velocity and conseq t obst: - 
nel. (Report of Commissioners, 1831, nee 13.) ee 


General Barnard, of the United States Engineers, in a letter to De 
Bow’s Review, as far back as 1850, says: 

The levee system, instead of favoring, as is alleged, the tenden f th 
of the river to rise, has precisely the reverse effect. By quntiaion the te 
within their limits, levees increase the velocity and abrading power of the cur- 
rent, onane <a rather than anelevation of the bed. It may be safely 


affirm river is lo than i 
levees been made. wer now than it would have been had no 


Again, in 1858, he writes to Mr. Bayley: 


‘There is but one protection for Louisiana, and that is levees. * * * Th 
idea that levees have any tendency to cause a rising of the bed is so simply > 


pe destitute of a single reason to justify it, that it hard! necessa: 
to allude to it. It is the want of levees, and that alone, which canenual ouch a 


Capt. T. P. Leathers, an old steamboat captain of + experien 
testified before a committee of Congress that 2 he first aaa the 
river, in 1836, the deep water was continuous only where the levees 
were built; and that above the levees the bars had only from 4 to 5 feet 
over them. When levees were built above Red River the channel 
began to deepen; and in 1857 there was not less than 8} feet on bars 


where formerly there had been but 4. He continues, and I give his 
own words: 


Iam convine-d from my observation that if the levees were built and kept up 
on the low lands, the concentration of volume and consequent acceleration of 
current would soot wash outa channel large enough and = enough for any 
purposes of commercial navigation. * * * Iam confident that theonly way 
of deepening the channel and getting reliable navigation is to concentrate the 
current; and if the great river accommodates itself by scouring out the bottom, 
there will be no necessity for higher barriers at the top, and the levees will be- 
come more solid and reliable, because relieved, in a measure, from the great 
pressure to which they are subjected. 

(The commission, however, in the coarse of their investigations and 
experiments, have seen good reasons to recommend an increase in the 
heights of levees above what was formerly considered sufficient, rightly 
jugsing that in this, as in other cases where great interests are in- 
volved, ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a’’ million pounds of cure.) 

In the report of the Mississippi River Commission for 1881, page 11, 
we find the recorded opinion up to that date: 

There is no du -1bt that levees exert a direct action in deepening the channel 
and enlarging the bed of the river during the periods of “ rise”’ and “flood,” 
when, by preventing the dispersion of the flood waters over the adjacent lands 
(either over the river banks or through bayous and other openings) they actu- 
ally cause the water to rise toa higher level within the river-bed than it would 
attain if notthusrestrained. * * * There is reason to believethat during the 
period when levees were in their most perfect conaition (from 1850 to 1858) the 
channel of the river was better generally for purposes of navigation than it 
has been since that time. It is known that 2::-ing the last twenty years (1861 to 
1881) the levee system has been continuously interrupted by a great number of 
crevasses between Cairo and Red River. 

The immediate effect of the levees would be to increase the volume and height, 
and accelerate the velocity of the flood-waters between them, resulting in an 
erosion and deepening of the river-bed ; and, ultimately, in a corresponding low- 
ering of the flood slope in accordance with the general law, that “‘an increase 
in the normal volume of discharge in a sediment-bearing stream flowing through 
alluvial deposits, results ultimately ina lowering of the flood surface.” It would 
seem, therefore, that a closure of the crevasses might be expected to accelerate 
the removal of the shoals which have been produced by them; and if this clos- 
ure be accor panied by the requisite contraction of the channel to a more nearly 
uniform hig) water width, a lowerlng of the flood level may be expected. 

A levee sysiem aids and facilitates the postal service by protecting from in- 
jury and destruction, by fresheis and floods, the vsrious com:aon roads and 
railways upon which that service is conducted to and from the siver banks, « nd 
generally within that portion of the alluvial region subject to overflow. More- 
over, the permanent maintenance of a connected levee sysicm of sufficient 
strength to inspire confidence would act as a prompt and powerful stimulantin 
rapidly developing s largely increased trade and commerce in all the produc- 
tions of agricultural industry indigenous to that region, and in those branches 
of manufacturing enterprise relating thereto. 

In their report on the Missouri River floods of 1881 Engineers Har- 
rod and Suter say, in effect, that— 

If the floods that had been restrained by levees where necessary, and, still 
better, if the hich-water sec iion had been red uced to any approximately uniform 
and suitabie width, the water surface would nc where have surpassed, and would 
generally have fallen much below, the levei of the present banks. 


From this report and the accompanying facts submitted the com- 
mission conclude that the importance of levees in preventing such 
overflows applies not merely to the protection of the alluvial lands on 
the river bank from inundation, but also to the prevention of injurious 
deposits in the river-bed, which have been shown to accompany this 
overflow of lands. 


In a comprehensive scheme of improvements [say the commission] it is essen- 
tial that the water reaching the river shail be kept thoroughly under control 
throughout its course, and that its action shall be so concentrated by suitable 
works as to insure the excavation of a water way of sufficient size to pass off any 
water which may arrive with the least possible elevation of flood-level. Large 
losses of water,either by lateral outlets or by escape over the banks, should be 
effectually prevented. 

In November, 1880, the committee of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, appointed to investigate the question of levees vs. outlets, after 
an exhaustive examination and discussion of the history and effects of 
crevasses at Cubitt’s, the junction of the Mississippi, Red, and Atchafa- 
laya Rivers and the Yazoo Bottom front, came to the final conclusion, 
which they supported by a formidable array of facts: 


That the direct influence of a levee system is to improve navigation and pre- 
vent destructive floods by the establishment of a regimen and the climination 
of varying abnormal local conditions, 

In other words, the levees act by establishing an unyielding govern- 
ing power, and thereby doing away with the occurrence, from time to 
time, and irregularly, of accidental, unusual, or irregular movements 
of the waters; also, the confinement of the flood-waters within regular 
and permanent bounds and by artificial means, such as levees, is be- 
coming of more importance every year, both in preserving navigation 
and preventing destructive floods, and has, in many parts of the river, 
become essential. 

Mr. Henry Mitchell, assistant in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, ina 
report to the commission (of which he is a member), 1882, also favors 
the employment of levees as aids to low-water navigation. Like his 
brethren of the commission, and in accordance with the experience of 
all who have studied the history of the river, he finds the worst bars or 
shoals in front of the great ‘‘ bottoms’’ or outlets, where the river has 
lost a great deal of its volume by the escape of the floods through gaps 
natural or artificial. He shows by reference to the history and condi- 
tion of Cubitt’s Gap (4 miles above the Head of the Passes) that ‘‘the 
escape of water over a waste-weir 6 feet deep has been sufficient to turn 
the great river from its former course at a depth of 4 fathoms’’—a most 
significant fact, and one which, it would seem, if deposited upon « 
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heads of the ‘‘outlet’”’ agitators ought to cause a disappearance of them 
and their schemes more rapid than the transformations of the clown in 
the pantomime, and, we might hope, more lasting. 

He further states (and for obvious reasons I do not use his own 
words; but those who wish may read them on pages 263-265 of the re- 
port of the commission for 1882)—he says, in effect, that a greater depth 
in the channel at low water must result from the establishment of 
levees, because their introduction, confining the waters within par- 
rower bounds, compels the floods to greater velocity, and consequently 
to cut out at the bottom instead of at the sides. The bed of the river 
will take a new shape; instead of being wide and flat it will become 
narrower and sharper at the bottom, and naturally deeper, although 
the stream of deepest water will not be so wide. 

He concludes that ‘the levee is a useful auxiliary to channel ixff- 
provement even as now located; and, if relocated with due regard to 
the special office of river improvement, would be of decided benefit.’’ 

The above are opinions of eminent men based upon reason, experi- 


thousands: 

The Bonnet Carré Orevasse of 1850.—This great break caused the formu- 
tion, in the bed of the river immediately below it, of a great shoal, 
which diminished the depth about 12 feet and the area of a cross-sec- 
tion of the river at the site of the shoal 75,613 feet as compared with a 
similar cross-section above the crevasse. This shoal disappeared when 
the river was confined by the new levee, and when, by the erection of 
that levee, the stream had risen high enough to assume its greatest ve- 
locity. (Report of Mississippi River Commission 1881, page 126.) 

In 1871 the river again Cae through at this place, and final in- 
closure was not made until 1883. The cost of the new levee was de- 
frayed by the Mississippi River Commission, the State authorities, the 
New Orleans and Mississippi Valley Railroad Company, and private 
parties. The closing of the crevasse had a remarkable effect in deep- 
ening the bed of the river in the vicinity. 

The closing of the outlets on the Atchafalaya River in ten years low- 
ered the river-bed and flood surface by several feet; and lands on its 
borders which were swamps before the levees were constructed were 
found, after ten years, under cultivation and above the reach of high 
water. 

Between 1852 and 1858 engineers were engaged in closing the out- 
lets on the same river, and in the latter year it was found that, not- 
withstanding that the aggregate ity of the outlets closed was 
greater than the whole capacity of river itself, the lands 50 miles 
below the closed outlets had, in a season of exceptionally high water, 
higher banks than ever before kncwn. At the same time the bed of 
the river was deepened and its al capecity increased. 

Engineer Leavenworth says, in 1875: 


The closing of thirty-seven outlet bayous on either side of the Atchafalaya 
caused the river to scour its bed, deepening «nd widening it everywhere. 


The effect of jetties (which work in the ;ame manner as levees) when 
applied to river bars affords a remarkable confirmation of the truth of 
the statements in favor of confining the currents of silt-bearing streams, 
and thus deepening the channels. 

Eads, by his jetties, deepened the mouth of the Mississippi River in 
the South Pass—a pass unknown to navigators before Congress gave it 
to him for improvement—from 6 to 31 feet, as is shown by the Govern- 
ment reports. This depth is permanent, and where the smallest sea 
craft dared not venture, before the largest ships now go in and out with 
the ease and regularity of railroad trains. Levees, as it is known to 
all, are but comparatively inexpensive and easily-maintained jetties on 
the banks of the river. 

Capt. J. A. Aiken, late president of the New Orleans and Red River 
Transportation Company, <iated before a committee of Congress as fol- 
lows: 

The water over Snaggy Point Bar (Red River, 75 miles above its mouth) and 
Alexandria Bar (3 miles below Alexandria) was increased in depth by the con- 
struction of jetties, so as to offer no any obstruction to navigation. 

Point Bar deepened from 20 inches to 5} feet in less than hours. 
Bar, which had but 16 inches, to between 4 5 feet at the lowest 


stages of the river; and freight charges by the steamboats were in consequence 
lowered one-third, 


After nearly four years’ of labor and experiment the Mississippi River 
Commission, in its report for 1883, settles the question as to the deepen- 
ing of the channel below crevasses or outlets by the increased scour caused 
by building levees and closing those outlets. Careful examinations, 
surveys, and measurements resulted in developing, beyond a doubt, the 
fact that an increased scour, amounting to about 12 per centum of the 
low-water area, followed the building of the levees, and the probabil- 
ities are that in some cases it would be found to be even more. 

Thus far I have, in support of my position in favor of levees as an 
important factor in improving the navigation of streams like the Mis- 
sissippi, confined myself to instances on the river itself and its tribu- 
taries. Let us now look at the history of river improvements in other 
countries. 

Holland, the land of dikes and canals, teaches us many useful les- 
sons on the subject of embankments, the most valuable of which is, first 
to be satisfied that a scheme proposed has the elements of success, and 





then not to spare ex 
creased her area by dikes and embankments to restrain overflow 
1833 her area was only 8,768 square miles, and in 1877 it had been 
enlarged to 12,731 square miles, due to impoldering and draining oper- 
ations. The amount of reclamations was as follows: In North Holland 
up to 1864, 72,283 acres; in the South Holland Islands, to 1850. 162 | 
302 acres; Friesland, to same date, 36,368 acres; Gron nee 
date, 86,838 acres; in North Brabant, to 1843, 95,391 acres 
to 1859, 220,411 acres. 





in carrying it out to completion. She in- 
In 


ingen, to same 
; Zealand, 


By planting the marshy grounds and the ground along the foot of the 


dunes with trees and agricultural products, and by the conveyance of the 
water from the numerous springs at the base of the dunes through canals 
to the great cities, the agricultural condition of the country and the sani- 
tary condition of the cities were both vastly improved at the same time 

The result of the drainage of the country by the dike system was the 
disappearance to a great extent of the unhealthy climate, and the com- 
parative freedom of the Netherlands from the malarious influences for- 
merly so prevalent. We have reliable data for early periods; but the 
statistics for twenty-five years—from 1840 to 1865—show an annual 
death-rate of 1 in 36.73, or 100 in 3,673; not a large rate certainly for 
such a country, whose swamps and fens and overflowed lands were for- 
merly so deadly to humanity. The population, on the other hand, dur- 
ing the forty-seven years between 1829 and 1876, had increased 1,394 - 
182, and its density 

of waste lands had 
arable lands has increased 3} per cent. 


per square mile from 295 to 312%. Besides, the are: 
diminished 4.6 per cent., and the cultivated a 


Dikes, or embankments for protection against overflow, were con- 


structed in Holland as early as the days of the Romans, and also in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; but the comprehensive sys- 
tem now in operation, and which is the admiration of the world, be- 
longs to modern times. The formation of the first dikes was quickly 
followed by the construction of a connected system of earthen ram- 
parts, behind which the country now lies secure; while at the same 
time hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile land have been recoy ered 
from the sea. The united lengths of the canals amount to 1,522 miles. 


There are some notable features in connection with floods anid over- 


flowed lands in Holland similar to conditions obtaining in the immediate 
valley of the Mississippi. The great floods we find to ogcurin Holland 
once in eleven years, whereas on the Mississippi the period of recur- 
rence is ten years. The famous Haarlem Lake (drained between 1518 
and 1852) formerly presented the same features as do the lakes on the 
Mississippi—the results of former cut-offs, such as Lake Concordia, 


Lake Saint Joseph, Horn Lakes, Horseshoe Lake, Devil’s Elbow, and 


many others. 


Haarlem Lake wasa relic of the northern arm of the Rhine, and being 
united with the smaller lakes in its vicinity by succeSsive inundations, 
finally threatened Amsterdam on one hand and Leyden on the other, 
and occupied an area of 70 square miles. It was drained inside of four 
years by a very laborious and ive process, and the reclaimed lands 
(42,000 acres) were at once sold for more than two-thirds of the whole 
cost of the enterprise. The are as follows: Cost of drainage, 
dikes, &c., $5,400,000; price for which the reclaimed lands sold, §3,- 
640,000; net cost, $1,760,000. — 

The le of the Netherlands spared no jegitimate expense to make 
unalien secure. The famous Westkappel Dike, a little over 2} miles 
long, cost $62,500,000. It is 23 feet high, 39 feet wide on top, and car- 
ries both a roadway and a service railway. This dike protects an im- 
mense amount of country, and has fully repaid the government ‘or its 


The annual iture for maintenance of the dike and drainage 

in Holland for 1877-78 was $10,217,940. 

It is noticeable also, in examining the history of these great public 
works, that a series of floating (or rather sunken) jetties was used ‘or 
the purpose of deflecting or aside thecurrent, They are called 
zink-stukken Celie), are composed of bulrushes, reeds, 
and branches laden with stones, and are mostly about 400 yards in 
circumference. A somewhat similar _ has lately been proposed for 
the same purpose in the Mississippi River by Mr. G. Erkson, of New 
York. 

As to canal cost, it may be mentioned as an example that for tle one 
single Amsterdam canal—extending from Amsterdam to the sea (a dis- 
tance of 16} miles)—there was expended the sum of $11,250,000. 

In Hindustan dikes and embankments were made for purposes of 
irrigation mainly, but the canals are also used forcommerce. ‘The sys- 
tem of confined water ways, called the Three Nadiya Rivers, in Bengal, 
are kept open for traffic by a constant of supervision and inspec- 
tion, such as is suggested on 15 of this report for the Mississipp'. 
The cost of maintenance was, in 1877-78, £9,522, and the receipts irom 
tolls £32,494. 

For 2,800 miles of embankments in the lower valleys of the Ganges 
and tra Rivers the government expended in one year £79, 109, 
or about $395,500 (1877-78), but the results justified the outlay. 

The or Han River, in China, has its summer water-line 
for a greater part of its course above the level of the banks, and these 
are protecte.’ from overflow by levees. These levees are very high, and 
are constructed at a distance of the natural banks. This space % 
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flooded every year, and by the deposit of sand and soil the embank- 


check the slightest inroad at its very beginning, thus preserving the 


ments are annually strengthened. It is said they have kept out floods | impregnability of the whole structure at an almost nominal pecuniary 


for one thousand years. 

In the provinceof Gaan-hwuy (or Peace and Plenty Province), the 
name arises from the extreme fertility of the soil, which is protected 
by levees from the encroachments of floods from the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Shun-gan-kiang. 

Disastrous inundations often accompany the rise of the Hwang-ho, 
because the greater part of the plain through which it flows is below 
the level of the river and is not properly protected. 

It is to be understood from the preceding remarks that the people of 
the Mississippi Valley want a system of levees which shall serve to im- 
prove the low-water navigation of the river, and at the same time pro- 
tect the adjacent lands from overflow at alltimes. In planning such a 
system, we must consider the following conditions: 

I. The cost, which will, of necessity, be great in the outset. 

II. The great cost of repairs and theimmense damage to the channel 
and to landed and other property should they be broken through or 
overtopped from want of sufficient strength or height. 

III. On the other hand, the great advantage to commerce from the 
deepening of the channel, and the immense value of the alluvial lands 
which would be reclaimed by the construction of embankments sufli- 
ciently high and strong to control the greatest floods. 

If it be urged that it would be cheaper (if the interest on the outlay 
is taken into consideration) to allow great floods to break through or 
overflow the levees than to incur the expense necessary to avoid an evil 
that occurs but seldom, we reply that the real damage in such a case 
would be, not to the levees, but to the bed of the stream and to the 
valuable reclaimed land behind the levees, and no one could predict 
how great that damage would be. Once a flood of this exceptional 
character occurs, it defies all rules and all prognostications, and all we 
can certainly rely upon is that the results both to the channel and to 
the adjacent lands will be lamentable in the extreme. 

The records show, also, that great floods are not so rare as many per- 
sons have imagined. Reasoning from the history of the river during 
the past twenty-eight years, exceptionally high floods may be expected 
at intervals of ten years, as follows: 

At Cairo, 51.5 feet; at Memphis, 34.5 feet; at Helena, 46.5 feet; at 
the mouth ef White River, 47.5 feet; at Vicksburg, 49 feet; at Natchez, 
48 feet; at Red River Landing, 47 feet; at Carrollton, 15.6 feet. 

These extremely high floods should form the basis on which to plan 
the proper system for improving the channel and securing the lands 
from overflow. 

The Mississippi River Commission—on the basis that for half the dis- 
tance below Cairo only one bank of the river needs levees (the other 
side being protected by the proximity of the hills), and that a very 
large portion of the works is already in existence, the result of the en- 
deavors by the several bordering States to protect their lands—on this 
basis I find that the commission estimate the amount of earthwork 
embankment required at 45,775,000 cubic yards, and the cost of the 
same at $11,443,770. Congress might hesitate to appropriate this in 
“a lump sum,”’’ although its expenditure would be but a small matter 
compared with the valuable results which are claimed, namely, the 
improvement of the river channel and the value of the restored lands. 
Indeed, it would not be advisable under present conditions to do so. 
Therefore, this bill (No. 4937) by providing for the appropriation of 
$3,000,000 for the same purpose, presents something definite, something 
tangible and understandable, something the effects whereof Congress 
can have presented before it year by year, so that if what is claimed 
shall be done is not done no good money need be thrown after bad. 
But if the results of the expenditures are satisfactory, as they have al- 
ready proven most highly under thé commission, and as proving the 
soundness of the premises upon which we reason as advocates of a 
levee system, then it is hoped that Congress will press the good work 
on annually to its completion. 

It must not be lost sight of in this connection that the struggle with 
the Mississippi and its complicated conditions will be a continuous 
fight. Congress having adopted a plan embracing levees as a principal 
feature, when that’ system is established and completed to the best of 
our ability, we can not sit idly down and fold our hands in peace. We 
can not say to the mighty Father of Waters, ‘‘ hereunto shalt thou come 
and no farther,” unless we stand sentry always on the banks, and 
armed at cng same to see that the untiring enemy does not turn our 
flank. But the cost of keeping the works in first-rate order, of watch- 
ing for and at once repairing the merest little crack or crevice in their 
continuity, will be a trifle, and the lines will need only eternal vigi- 
lance from the dwellers on the banks. 

If we expect, therefore, to improve the navigation of the river, and 
reclaim the vast acreage now waste and valueless on its banks, we must 
be prepared to expend on the establishment of the barriers to inunda- 
tion a sufficient annual sum until they are completed; and when com- 
pleted we must exercise vigilance—intelligent and untiring vigilance— 
to see that they are not overcome and our labor and expense cast away. 
A of inspection should be organized; and the riparian commu- 

and other owners should be expected to give their energies and 
local knowledge to a watchful care, that shall always be at hand to 






cost. 


Now, as to heights of these levees, assuming that enough proof has 
been addaced to satisfy the most skeptical that levees are a necessity, 
the Mississippi River Commission treats this subject, if we may be al- 


lowed the slang expression, gingerly. They know and feel (they can 


not, as educated men and skilled engineers, but know and feel) tre im- 
portance of the question. But I think they shrink at the cost, and are 
also rendered somewhat timid by the persistent opposition of one oi 
their number, General Comstock, for whom personally I entertain the 
highest regard, who decries the levee system and will have none of it, 
although he seems to have nothing to offer in its place. Let us, for the 
space of a few lines, review the official action of the commission on this 
particular question. fe 3 

In their preliminary report for 1880, just after organization, the com- 
mission, while recognizing fully the importance of a levee system as a 
factor in the improvement of low-water navigation, make this statement: 

For the absolute prevention of destructive floods the former height of the 
levees would have to be increased; but no exact estimate of the cost of these 
higher levees can be made at present for want of necessary data. 

In the report for 1881, under the head of ‘‘ Borings’’ (page 15), oc- 
curs the remark: 

On the assumption of an immovable river-bed, heights have been proposed for 
levees which are now seen to be unnecessarily great. 

In the report for 1882 they approach the subject more nearly. On 
pages 38, 39 we find the following: 

The standard of elevation for levees should be sufficient toconfine floods most 
frequently recurring, with the intention of producing the maximum effect of 
channel improvement at a minimum of cost. The restraint of those great floods, 
which recur only at long intervals, would involve a cost disproportionate to the 
injury which would be inflicted upon the maintenance and improvement of the 
channel by overflows occurring at such intervals. The extent to which the sys- 
tem should be carried would be determined by considerations of economy. 
* * & It is proper to add that, while levees, judiciously erected, under the sys- 
tem we have indicated, would produce the maximum effect in channel improve- 
ment at a minimum of cost, they would not be of sufficient height to protect the 
adjacent lands from overflow during great floods. 

Mr. Henry Mitchell, in a separate paper in the same report (page 
265), says: 

The grades to which levees should be raised are those required by floods ; but 
provision against anomalous floods is not necessary unless under a question of 
economy. 

In the report for 1883 we find a cautious but important advance to- 
ward the final and proper conclusion: 

It may be stated that there are serious practical difficulties in the way of con- 
structing a system of levees no higher than would be necessary for the confine- 
ment of ordinary floods,and at the same time protecting them against disas- 
trous injury from the great floods which occur at irregular intervals. It is 
obvious that for the secure protection of the valley from overflow, there is neces- 
sary a system of levees high enough and strong enough to withstand the great- 
est fi . No other means of protection is practicable or even possible. These 
facts obviously suggest the idea of co-operation between the General Govern- 
ment and the communities interested in the prevention of overflow, for the 


maintenance of a levee system which shall serve at the same time the purposes 
of improvement in the channel and protection from overflow. 


(That is precisely the kind of a levee system that is needed, and to 
aid in the construction and maintenance of which tiis bill is designed. ) 
In the report for 1884 we find the following (pages 16, 17): 


Since such levees as have been built have never restrained the higher floods in 
safety, it can not be expected that the closing of *‘ existing gaps’’ will suffice to 
restrain volumes greater than those which have heretofore overwhelmed them. 
They must be higher, stronger,and more continuous than they have heretofore 
been built. 


The grade of levees for the improvement of navigation should be at least the 
normal height of the bank of the river, or the height to which the bank would be 
built by such floods as recur with sufficient frequency to exert an appreciable 
influence in bank-building or enlargement of water-way. This grade should 
be supplemented by such additional height as will protect it against frequent 
injury or destruction. 

This is all we have from the commission up to date. It is obvious 
that they only await encouragement from Congress to recommend 
strongly what is, doubtless, in their hearts; that is, the construction 
and maintenance of a levee system which shall at the same time meet 
the demands for improvement of low-water navigation, and be strong 
enough and high enough to protect the adjacent lands from any over- 
flow whatever. This is the kind of levee system which the people of 
the Mississippi Valley and the people of the whole country want. 

There are many more facts that could be cited and many more argu- 
ments adduced, but I deem tke subjectexhausted. Itremains only to 
say, with the great preacher of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ Hear the conclusion of 
the whole matter.’’ Given a certain volume of water, obliged, through 
circumstances over which it has no control, to reach an outlet through 
a certain channel-way, the velocity of that volume of water and its 
scouring properties will be increased or diminished according as the 
width of that channel is diminished or increased. A system of well- 
built levees of sufficient height, by confining the floods to the river- 
bed proper, will increase the velocity of the current and the erosive (or 
wearing-away) power of the floods. So that by the deepening of the 
channel the height of the flood-rise will be regularly and steadily dimin- 
ished. In addition the adjacent lands will be protected and will grow 
more valuable year by year, agriculture will flourish, commerce and 
manufactures will be attracted, and what was formerly a swampy, ma- 
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larious waste of fen and fog in our beautiful Mississippi Valley will 
blossom as the rose. 

Let us consider a moment, though not perhaps the point of the 
greatest importance in the levee system, the enormous extent and value 
in a commercial sense of the alluvia! Jands of the Mississippi Valley. 
There is not at present any accurate information as to their extent, and 
I would strongly advise that an investigation be had by Congress 
through some competent person ez persons of the actual area of inun- 
dated and swamp lands bordering on that great river and its tributa- 
ries. A full and exhaustive report made to Congress after such inves- 
tigation would give tangible information upon which to proceed. At 
present we can only make, from the best means at our disposal, an ap- 
proximation; and we estimate that their area is not less than from 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 of acres, a territory very nearly as great as the 
whole tillable area of the Stateof Kentucky. The value of this enor- 
mous extent of country when made fit for tillage is, however, not to 
be attained through comparison with the whole area of any State, 
because it is capable of being made vastly more productive than the 
arable lands of any ordinary State. 

In nearly all of the States in this country and Europe the soil is not 
over a foot or so deep, and, after a certain time, it becomes impover- 
ished by cultivation; but thesealluvial soils extend to a depth of hun- 
dreds of feet, and are altogether composed of the waste of other soils 
which the rivers have swept from the upland districts. They are ex- 
traordinarily fertile, and, in case of surface exhaustion, after a lapse of 
time, irrigation and a new supply of silt from the streamsis easy. It 
is safe to say that the whole of this area will in time have the tillage 
value of the similar soils in Holland or the lower portion of the valley 
of the Po. On this basis it will be fair to place the money value of 
these lands at not less than $200; which, on the above estimate of 
25,000,000 of acres, gives a value of five thousand millions of dollars 
for the land alone, without reference to any concomitant elements of 
wealih, such as cities, towns, or transportation routes, which the de- 
velopment of population would create. A small portion of this value 
has been already won by the improvement of a limited part of this al- 
luvial land by means of levees; but even this scant winning of terri- 
tory from the domain of the river depends mainly for its security on 
the way in which the ever-increasing danger of floods is to be met by 
the devices of engineering. 

Again, as to the value of the stream for purposes of navigation and 
commerce. The extent of streams ix this valley traversable by some 
form of trading-craft is not less than 10,000 miles. Add to this the im- 
provement of the less navigable streams through Government appro- 
— and it is likely that the water ways will, within fifty years, 

ve a total length available for trade of not less than 20,000 miles, or 
about one-fifth of the total present railway mileage of the United States. 
Although railways have taken the place of water-ways in certain forms 
of carriage, experience in all countries has gone to prove that interior 
water-ways have, for other certain forms of commerce, indubitable ad- 
vantages. In carrying such products as grain, coal, iron, building ma- 
terials, &c., which are the most important elements in the interstate 
commerce of the Mississippi Valley, the actual cost over considerable 
distances by water routes is far less than by rail. A large part—prob- 
ably nearly one-half—of the commerce between the States ing on 
the Mississippi system of waters is aided, if not pe by the 
flow of its streams. When the mineral products of valley— 
products it is so well fitted to return—come to have their place in the 
commerce of the world (as they soon must), then this route to the sea 
will have its value much increased. 

It will be seen that the Mississippi River and its tributaries offer the 
greatest advantages for the needs of traffic to the sea, particularly our 
trade with South America, provided a liberal commercial policy is 
adopted toward those southern countries by this Government, and the 
ports of this continent south of the Rio Grande, as well as with the isl- 
ands above the American Mediterraneans—the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. The shores of these inland seas are as extensive as are 
the bordering lands, and more fertile than those of the Eurcpean Med- 
iterranean. They are at present waiting for the commercial awaken- 
ing which will come to them when the population of the Mississippi 
Valley—in time having obtained the control of that domain and hav- 
ing aflirmed their, as yet, imperfect industries—shall extend their com- 
merce to those dormant lands. 

The geographical configuration of the Mississippi Valley, as well as 
the character of its population, UL ee 
ret pe control the commercial life of this great realm of trop- 
ical lands, provided that a reasonable care can be taken that nature is 
not hampered or impeded in her proper tendencies by unwise commer- 
cial restrictions. The maintenance and improvement of the ome 
River channel as a great highway of trade seems one of the first - 
tions on which depends the fulfillmentof the great promise of our future 
commercial supremacy on the shores of the Mexican and Caribbean 
seas. If thatchannel remains a Sea if the 
vast area of fertile lands which t for thousands of miles of its 
course are allowed to stay in the state of unprofitable we will 
probably have to abandon the opportunity of pining 
national commerce. If, however, the wealth district is 


field of 


veloped by the improvement of the river and the bordering low lands. 
if the ports at the mouth of the river are brought to the condition of 
power which these improvements would give them, then the future of 
= commerce with the central districts of the American continent will 


We have previously referred to the advantages, from a sanitary point 
of view, which would accrue to the valley by the protection of the 
bordering lands by levees. It is now confessed by every civilized gov- 
ernment that the physical condition of its people is a matter of conse- 
quence to the state, and that there exists an obligation to do all that 
is possible in order to make their condition as good as can be made by 
the public control. Where possible, these sanitary measures should be 
cared for by the local government; but in case the evil is only to hic 
met by national control, as in the matter of quarantine, or the extirpa- 
tion of plagues, the general government must exercise its legitimate 
power. It is for such that general governments exist, 

The Mississippi Valley is, on the whole, a healthful region. The ex. 
ception is the inundated area of the lower part of the main river and 
its tributaries, which are extremely malarious. The people of this 
district, in consequence, are subjected not only to a number of Joc.] 
diseases, but the whole population is accessible to the more malignant 
fevers which are brought from tropical countries. It is noticealle that 
yellow fever, though frequently imported into the valley, has neyer 
obtained anything like a firm foot-hold except within the district of 
inundated lands, 

It is now, also, a generally accepted opinion that malaria is genera] y 
co) with a variable level of water—that is, that iis home is fr 
the most part in those regions which by floods are alternately inuy- 
dated and left to dry. As long as the Mississippi Valley is le(t in this 
condition, it will be the breeding-place of fevers. Its population wil] 
be lowered by malarial diseases, and will in time become a weak ele- 
ment in the social system of the nation. If, however, these lands are 
brought into the condition of the similar di in Holland and by 
the same means, there is every reason to believe they may become 
wholesome fields for the occupation of the race. If the sanitation ‘of 
these lands were within the province of any one State, it would doubt- 
less be fit that the problemshould be left to the local governments; but 
as the waters which need to be controlled are derived from nearly half 
the States of the Union, and as the acts for their controlment will have 
to be executed in those States, it is evidently not a matter with which 
individual commonwealths can deal. The regulation of these waters 
is the most distinctly national problem with which this country has to 
deal, the matter of seaboard defenses being the only engineering pro)- 
lem which can be compared with it in importance. 

As Holland, as has already been shown, elevated her sanitary con(i- 

i of dikes from that of the lowest to a very respect!) 

i scale of health—so that her death rate in 1865 was but 

can the valley of the Mississippi be reclaime 

i the overflowed and swamp lands, and 

hat is now but a den of malaria and diseas. 

The highest estimate has made it not more than 

a strong probability that it will not be more than 

twenty-five millions. Holland spent five millions on Haarlem Lake 

alone; and the Westkappel Dike cost sixty-two millions. She expenis 

over ten millions annually for maintenance of her system ; aud yet 

her entire area is 13,000 square miles less, or about one-third of tle 

These lands again, 

according to Professor Shaler’s valuation, will, when fully reclaimed, 

havea money value of $5,000,000,000—a sum so vast that one can hardly 

its immensity. 

delivered by me in this House on the 6th of May last 

e following startling figures from the remarks of Hon. Mark 

1, delegate from the Saint Paul conve~tion, which was hel 

ber last, before the Committee on k ers and Harbors. | 

wish to call the attention of our Western friends particularly to tlis; 

it but foreshadows the result were ners ~ ops wet on the Mississippi 
River alone carried to a final and su consummation: 

During seaso! vigation r the rate from Saint 
Louis to co a to New Tork and Up sheer phe Orleans has been 
as follows for past three years: 
1883, Vie railroad to New York, per bushel 

vm river to New Orleans, per bushel.............<.ssss0sss00e0 


Difference in favor of the river route............cccccceceserescesressecerereneeree 6 


1884. Via rail to New York, per bushel.... 
Via river to New Orleans, per bushel, 


Difference in favor of the river route.............0.. -.c0ss000 


1885. Via rail to New York, per bushel 
Via river to New Orleans, per 


Difference in favor of the river route, ................0..00cce-eeeecennerennenenees 


And this, it must be borne in mind, isdone on a river which, bet¥~e" 
points on account of numerous bars and bad chan.els, 
boats during 
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the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce, who appeared before your 
River and Harbor Committee on the occasion above referred to. He 
states a series of facts, each and all of which deserve the earnest con- 
sideration of this House. I quote him as follows: 

Before the jetties, the foreign steamship arrivals in 1873 numbered 83, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 107,000 tons; in 1883 they numbered 402, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 653,000 tons, 

Before the jetties, a vessel of 1,500 or 2,000 tons capacity was above the average 
in arrivals. Now vessels of 5,000 tons capacity are loaded at New Orleans. 

Before the jetties, ves<<!s were loaded to not over 14 feet of draught. Now 
vessels loaded to and 27 feet pass out to the sea. 

Before the jetties, ski iful pilotage and management were of no avail, for the 
channels were ever changing. Now, where a vessel is kept within the jetty 
channel, detentions are unknown. i 

Before the jetties, the towage on vessels was from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton. Now 
it can and has been had for 50 cents a ton, and a proportionate reduction in the 
rates of insurance on vessels and cargoes has also been made. 

Before the jetties, the exports of grain were 5,750,000 bushels ina year. Now 
they are 14,250,000. The total exports were valued at $68,000,000, Now they 
amount to $34,000,000, an increase of 50 per cent. ; 

Before the jetties, foreign freights were 18 to 24 cents per bushel. Now it is 
from 8 to 12 cents; and right here I will state that although there has been a re- 
duction to some slight extent in the rates of river transportation, it is not nearly 
proportionate to the reduction in ocean freights, because, from the improved 
outlet to the sea, the largest of steamers can come and go at will, while upon 
the rivers the need of improved navigation prevents it. 


This, Mr. Chairman, is the result of removing one bar, and thereby 
opening the mouth of the Mississippi. "What must be the result if we 
remove all the bars between Saint Louis and New Orleans and open 
the river to continuous and safe navigation the year round? 

In this connection, I will read the following telegram to the New 
York Times, dated Berlin, 11th ultimo: 

The German River Shipping Association reports that within the last ten years 


the shipping of goods has doubled on the Rhine, tripled on the Elbe, near Ham- 
burg, and quadrupled on the Cder, near Stettin. 


These rivers have been improved under the supervision of the ablest 
engineers, civil and military, of Europe, and on a scale unknown on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

At the same time I stated that the British East Indian Government 
had expended upward of four hundred million dollars ($400,000,000) in 
improving the water routes and railways from its cotton, sugar, rice, 
and wheat producing regions to tho seaboard since 1880, and that the 
earnings of these improved transportation lines amounted in 1883-’48 
to $62,441,280. 

According to British Official Reports, the export of the East India 
cotton increased from 332,255,728 pounds in the year 1879 to 691,049, - 
376 pounds in 1883, an increase of over 358,000,000 pounds, or more 
than 100 per cent. in four years, or an ave?age of upward of 25 per 
cent. per year increase. 

The export of British East India wheat, according to the same au- 
thority, increased from 95,000 bushels in 1874 to something over 43,- 
000,000 bushels in 1585. The exports of 1884 and 1885 amounted to 
84,600,000 bushels, resulting in a loss to our farmers of over $80,000,- 
600, and of nearly 4,000,000 tons of freight to our water routes and 
railways. 

In 1883 we exported 106,385,000 bushels of wheat at $1.12 per 
bushel. In 1885 our export of wheat was reduced by competition with 
British East India wheat to 84,500,000 bushels at 87 cents per bushel. 

The shipment of wheat from San Francisco for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1884, was 12,447,000 bushels; for the corresponding 
months of 1885 only 5,850,000 bushels. 

Onr shipments of wheat to Great Britain during the last five months 
of the year 1884 were, stated in round numbers, 11,900,000 bushels; 
for the corresponding months of 1885, 4,500,000; showing a decrease of 
7,400,000. During the same months the shipment of East India wheat 
to Great Britain amounted to 6,833,000 in 1834, and to 8,867,000 in 
1885; showing an increase of 2,034,000. 

The exports of British East India sugar was increased faom 41,000,000 
—_—- 1879 to 200,000,000 in 1834, the last year named being an 

of 159,000,000 pounds over the export of 1879. 

It is estimated that there are 150,000 square miles of undeveloped 
British East Indian sugar, wheat, cotton, and rice lands yet to be put 
under cultivation; and there is a population of at least 260,000,000 
**ryots”’ or slaves available for working them. 

The British East Indian ‘‘ryot,’’ slave, or farm laborer, the worst 

and most degraded of all human beings, lives on broken rice 
and millit seed, goes almost entirely without clothing ul) the year 
round, and for about three “‘annas,’”’ or 8 or 9 cents per day; thus 
Great Britain is forcing the products of its slave labor into our markets 
in direct competition with the free labor of the United States, 

It was for this purpose that Great Britain laid her deep and long 
projected schemes, whereby the war of secession was brought about for 
the double purpose of at once exterminnting slave competition and 
destroying republican institutions in this country. 

Had it not been for the machinations of England and English gold, 
I am convinced that the institution of slavery would have soon disap- 
peared from the United States peaceably, as it has since done from all 
civilized nations on the earth, whereby the oceans of blood shed 
that protracted and terrific struggle would have been saved, and all 

suffering and ruin which has followed would haye been averted. 


ere 


There were not exceeding 4,000,000 slaves in the United States, 
whereas Great Britain to-day controls a population amounting to nearly 
300,000,000 human beings, who are slaves to all intents and purposes. 
It is with this unpaid, unclad, poorly fed, forced labor, which pro- 
duces all classes of raw material for food, drink, and manufactare, that 
American free labor is called upon to contend in the markets of the 
world. 
When our wheat-growers in the Great West, our wool-growers in 
Texas, Ohio, and Vermont, our sugar growers in Louisiana, Texas, 
| Florida, and California, our growers of cotton and rice throughout the 
great producing South inquire for the cause of the fatal depression in 
their business and the low prices of their products, one has but to point 
to slave-ridden British India, the British possessions in Africa, to the 
continent of British Australia, and the British dominions throughout 
the tropics worked by cooley labor, where Great Britain is rapidly 
acquiring a monopoly in the production of all that is consumed by 
man. It will be seen from this brief and hasty review of facts that 
England aims not only at a monopoly of the world’s market for the 
products of manufacture, but also of raw material—cotton, sugar, 
wheat, rice, lumber, wool, and all other products. It is with these 
forces, though remote apparantly, but direct in their action, that we 
must deal largely in the consideration of this subject. 
Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show the interest this country, as 
a whole, has in the improvement of the Mississippi River. I have 
quoted the highest and most responsible authorities to prove that a 
permanent, continuous, and efficient line of levees on the banks of that 
river is the most important feature in the work proposed for its im- 
provement. Hence, in my judgment and in the judgmentof the com- 
mittee having this matter in charge, and I believe it is rapidly be- 
coming the judgment of the entire country and of all who are interested 
in cheap transportation in the Mississippi Valley, where three-fourths 
of the internal commerce of this country is carried on, and of the peo- 
ple concerned in the protection of the States in that valley from over- 
flow, a system of levees built high enough and strong enough and 
| so located and protected as will confine the water of that stream to its 


channel, thereby giving ease and safety to navigation all the year 
round, and preventing its overflow at all times, is the first and most 
economical work the Government could undertake to rectify that 
stream. To this end I hope the commission in charge of these im- 
| 


provements will be instructed by Congress to direct their energies. 

Gentlemen may say that if this is so rich and valuable a section of 
the world, why do not the pecple who live there protect it them- 
selves? In reply, I will state that, in the first place, it is not their duty 
todoso. The Federal Government owns the Mississippi River, and 
should controlit. It is «sea flowing throngh a number of States who 
have no right under the Constitution to enter into any compact with 
each other for any purposes whatever; and even if they possessed that 
right, which the Constitution distinctly denies them, it has been proven 
by nearly a century of work that they are unable to do so of themselves; 
and secondly, that this wealth is but potential—it has yet to be de- 
veloped—this vast and rich country has yet to be reclaimed before it 
can become strong enough for self-protection; but, as I have said, it 
is clearly the duty of the Federal Government to employ its own great 
power in controlling this stream, so that it will become the greatest 
highway of commerce in the world, and cease to be a terror to those 
who dwell upon its shores. By levees alone this can be most economi- 
cally and effectively accomplished. 

To the statesman, values expressed in money uniis are of much inter- 
est; but of vastly greater interest are those values which can be stated 
in terms of human life to be—life which is to find its place on the earth 
by his foresight and intelligent law-giving. From this point of view, 
the subjugation of the watery deserts of the Mississippi Valley affords 
a noble prospect in those who are planning the future of this continent. 
This area is capable of maintaining in plenty a population as dense as 
that of the richest agricultural lands of Europe. It can from its rich 
soil easily supply the necessities of fifteen millions of people. Its prod- 
ucts are neighboring to one of the greatest systems of water-ways, and 
may fiad by those ways easy transportation to regions in the more north- 
ern parts of the Mississippi Valley, which are destined by their stores 
of mineral wealth to be the seats of great manufacturing industries. 
Thus, it is not merely for its possible acres of cornor cotton and sugar, 
but on account of its relations to the developmentof the whole country, 
that this inundated. region commands the attention of all those who 
feel an interest in the future of the people of this great nation of un- 
paralleled growth and power. 

The commission, to whom has been intrusted the responsibility of 
improving this river, was created by act of Congress in 1879, after I 
had first taken my seat in this body. Since then it has received and 
expended appropriations amounting to something over $8,000,000 in 
their work, which has consisted of levees, jetties—perminable works— 
and bank revetments. However cffective, the latter have proven 
costly, and are necessarily slow of construction. The former—the 
levees—are built easily and rapidly, cost but little comparatively, and 
can be made absolutely permanent. 

It will be a long time, Mr. Speaker, before the revetting of the banks 
and the perminable or jetty structures can be completed; but with the 
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expenditure of what must prove to be a small sum when compared 
with results that will be achieved the levee feature of this work can be 
finished from the Gulf to the highest point desirable on this river in 
the course of three or four years. For this purpose the commission 
asks a little over $11,000,000. They have expended already about a 
million and a half; but suppose the completion should cost twenty 
millions, it would be nothing compared with the vast benefits that 
would follow to the country. Had the commission put every dollar 
they have received into the construction of such a system of levees as 
is finally proposed by them there would have been to-day a magnifi- 
cent line of such works already completed on the river which would 
have given us safe navigation and protection to the States through 
which the river passes from the perils and destruction of inundation. 

This was the principle idea of the great engineer Eads when he ac- 
cepted a place on the commission, and all other features of the work 
for the improvement of the river were subordinate. Even General 
Comstock, the most skeptical on this subject, has admitted that levees 
can be built strong enough to confine the water to the bed of the stream, 
and all testimony goes to confirm the wisdom, the practicability of the 
Eads plan of controlling the river by levees. 

The day is not distant when the country will demand its absolute 
and unqualified adoption. It may be tampered with and postponed, 
but it must come. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, will the grandeur of this wise and munificent 
legislation be triumphantly vindicated to the eyes of the whole world. 


Internal Revenuc. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. WISE. 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 3, 1887. — 


The House having under consideration a bill to modify the internal-revenue 
system of legisiation,and for other purposes— 

Mr. WISE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill contains many important provisions, and, if 
passed, will afford relief from many of the annoyances and hardships 
of an odious system of taxation. So far from diminishing, I am satis- 
fied that its effect would be to increase the revenues of the Govern- 
ment by preventing prosecutions for trivial offenses. If gentlemen will 
examine in this connection the letters from Mr. Durham, the First 
Comptroller, addressed to Mr. Jones, United States attorney for the 
western district of North Carolina, they will be convinced that large 
sums of money are annually being taken from the Treasury for the pay- 
ment of the costs of such prosecutions without compensating or bene- 
ficial results. He tells us that the practice followed in issuing war- 
rants for alleged violations of the internal-revenue laws in this district 
resulted in bringing to the Treasury during the fiscal year ending 
ao aan? the sum of $265, and in taking therefrom the sum of 

1,807.41. 

An examination of the accounts of United States commissioners and 
deputy marshals reveals the existence of methods in the inauguration 
of criminal proceedings which call loudly forlegislative correction. The 
provisions of this bill, which have for their object the ent 
of these practices, have been carefuliy considered and favorably reported 
by the Committee on the Judiciary of this House, and it seems to me 
that no one should halt in the opinion that 

The producer of leaf-tobacco is limited by 
disposition of his crop to licensed dealers, except that he may sell at 
the place of production at retail directly to consumers, to an amount 
not exceeding $100 annually. And he is forbidden even to issue as 
rations or supplies to his laborers or employés tobacco of his own growth 
and raising in excess of 100 pounds in any special tax year, without 
first having paid the special tax of a dealer in manufactured tobacco. 
These restrictions work a great hardship to the tillers of the soil, and 
should not be continued when there is no necessity forthem. They 


are especially injurious to the small farmers, who should be the objects 
of the foste care of the Government, instead of being subjected to 
unfriendly and repressive legislation. 


No citizen, except under peculiar circumstances, the exer- 
cise of such an extraordinary power, should be Sacived of right to 
dispose of the products of his toil and labor as he pleases; and if this 
internal-revenue system cannot be maintained without interfering with 
the rights of ownership of private property, that fact is the best argu- 
ment against its perpetuation. As the tax is paid by the manufacturer 
of tobacco, Iam unable to discover a reason for the continuance of this 
limitation upon the producer thereof. 





While this bill is a step in the right direction, and will, as I have 
said, afford relief from many unnecessary hardships and vexations, it 
stops short of that fall measure of relief for which my people have pe- 
titioned. The people of the States in which the culture and manufact- 
ure of tobacco are important industries are loud in their demands for 
the abolition of the system of direct taxation known as the internal 
revenue, which was resorted to with reluctance when the country was 
in the throes of a gigantic civil war. 

We have been deluged with a flood of petitions favoring action in 
this direction, coming from the best representatives of the industries and 
the interests involved. These petitions were sent here not by moon- 
shiners, of whom gentlemen speak contemptuously, but by men of large 
experience and commanding influence, and they embody the sentiments 
of an overwhelming majority of the people of the States where the 
vexations and hardships inherent in the administration of the system 
are felt. They come from gentlemen who have an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the subject, and whose vicws and opinions are worthy of re- 

l consideration. Their clamor: for relief can not be silenced by 
sneers or denunciation. 

‘*From the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the ens- 
tom-house have been the chief source of Federal revenue,’’ and such in 
my opinion theyshould continue to be. Internal taxes have never been 
resorted to, except when required by extraordinary emergencies, and 
on all former occasions were repealed promptly when the necessity for 
their imposition ceased to exist. They have never failed to arouse a 
feeling of discontent among the people. The first attempt to obtain 
revenue by this method, authorized by the first Congress which assem- 
bled under the Constitution, caused in the western counties of Penn- 
sylvania what is known in history as the ‘‘ whisky rebellion.’’ The 
spirit of resistance which it aroused was so violent and persistent as 
to require an armec force for its subjugation. 

The present system was devised and put into operation during our 
civil war, but not until nearly fifteen months after itsoutbreak. Even 
then, when the requirements of the Government for money were most 
urgent, and when a sufficiency of it for the equipment and supply of 
troops could not be obtained from other sources of revenue, Congress 
hesitated to resort to this method. It was feared that the imposition 
of direct or internal taxation would create such discontent as to inter- 
fere with the vigorous prosecution of the war. Twenty-two years have 
passed since the termination of hostilities, and these internal-revenue 
taxes remain, and there are many here unwilling even to make such a 
modification of the statutes which authorize their collection as will 
render them less odious and obnoxious. 

The people are restless under the unnecessary exactions to which 
they are subjected, and while their opposition has not been carried to 
the extent of forcible resistance, their demands for corrective legisla- 
tion are loud and deep. The day of their deliverance may be post- 
poned, but this agitation for reform will continue until existing abuses 
and evils shall have ceased to exist. Our attention has been repeat- 
edly directed to the necessity for the reduction of the revenues of the 


Government, which can only be accomplished by a thorough and radi- 


cal revision of our fiscal arrangements. 

We are told by the Secretary of the Treasury in his last annual re- 
port that under the operation of existing laws the proceeds of surplus 
taxation amount to more than $100,000,000 per annum. The etlect 
of the continuance of this useless depletion of the earnings of the peo- 
ple must be to emg er and crippleindustries. If this annual 
surplus should be locked in the vaults of the Treasury a panic 
would thereby inevitably he created, and the result would be wide- 
spread ruin and disaster. This vast surplus can not be much longer 
used in the extinenishment of our indebtedness without paying to the 
creditors of the Gc-ernment large premiums in the purchase of bonds 
before the dates of their maturity. 

Upon this subject the President in his annual message says that— 

The ication of the surplus to the payment of such portion of the public 
debt as is now at our option subject to extinguishment, if continued at the rate 
which has lately puavelieds re that class of indebtedness within less 


wou 
Gon. aoa pees from this date. Thus a continuation of our present revenue sys- 
tem eee — in the yen ee an a much grenter then 
necessary to meet Government expenses, with no indebtedness upon which 
could be applied. 


The employment of this surplus in useless and unnecessary expendi- 
tures is not to be thought of as an excuse for its continuance. There 
is but one remedy for the evil, and that is to be found in the immedi- 
ate reduction of taxation. 

We have reached mel sg when something must be done to escape 
the dangers close at . Wewillsoon be confronted with the serious 
and blighting consequences, which must inevitably follow, if some 
action be not taken “to transfer our present and accruing proceeds of 
surplus taxation from the vaults to the pockets of the peo- 
ple.”’ Hesitation is weakness folly; and the policy of inaction 1s 
criminal when the demands for money to be employed in productive 
industries and commercial enterprises are so urgent. I beg to remind 


my party friends this floor that we are in a large majority, and 
that the hold us responsible for the failure to do something 
to avert evils. 


In the platform upon which the present administration came into 
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wer the Republican party was denounced “for having failed to re- 
we the people from crushing war taxes,’’ and the distinct pledge was | 


made to accomplish that result and ‘‘to purify ihe administration from 
corruption.”” I warn you that our lingering in the policies and methods 
which characterized the conduct and management of public affairs by | 
the Republican party will be pursued with whips of scorpions. Our | 

le have become accustomed to import duties, and they are endured | 
without a murmur, while on the other hand internal taxation produces 
friction, and is regarded with feelings of hate and aversion. 

The te collections from this source amounted, in round num- 
bers during the last fiscal year, to $117,000,000, which is less by 
$8,000,000 than the surplus for the same period. If this odious system 
is not to remain permanently as a part of our fiscal arrangements, then | 
the time has arrived when we can and, in my judgment, should move 
in the direction of its repeal. In assuming this position I place myself | 
in harmony with the settled policy of the Government from its founda- 
tion and in accord with Democratic platforms since the war, and espe- 
cially with those of our party in the States of Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Ohio, North Carolina, and West Virginia. 

In this bill material modifications and changes are proposed by which 





the system will be relieved of many of its irritating and oppressive 
features, but the financial situation will not be improved by its enact- 
ment. The difficulties and embarrassments by which we are surrounded 
will still remain to plague us. The people will still be left to stagger 
under unn burdens. Tobacco is the chief money crop of several 
of the great States of the Union, and the continuance of the tax upon 
it is injurious to the interests of their people. An excuse for its reten- 
tion can not be found in the necessity to make suitable provision for 
the defense of the country, nor is it required for the preservation of the 
faith of the nation to its creditors and pensioners. 

If time permitted, many strong and urgent reasons for its immediate 
abolition might be offered, but none more convincing than the bare 
statement of the fact that the effects of the laws enacted and main- 
tained to insure its collection have created and fostered monopolies. 
They have operated to deprive many poor and deserving citizens of 
their accustomed employment and to confer special favors upon the rich. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEPBURN] says, ‘‘ there isnomonopoly; 
any man can secure the right to buy and sell if he chooses to.’’ He 
takes a very narrow view of the subject, and exhibits a paucity of 
knowledge of it which renders his opinion of little value. ‘‘Any man 
can secure the right to buy and sell,’’ if he has the capital with which 
to engage in the business. Let me place by the side of this declaration 
the statement of the wholesale dealers and manufacturers of tobacco 
and cigars of the city of Baltimore, which is, that— 


The fostering care of the Government in levying thé tax on tobacco has ruined 


the great bulk of the small manufacturers and aided in building up a few gigantic 


factories which are striving to monopolize the business, and in a great measure 
they have succeeded. One renowned factory of smoking tobacco, not in Balti- 
more, turns out millions of pounds a year, on which they have a profit of 20 
cents a pound, or about 75 per cent. on costof production. Thisis accomplished 
th the internal-revenue tax law, as it turns the business inio a sort of pat- 
ent. The poor consumer buys on account of the picture on the package and the 
windy advertisements of the factory, as he is not permitted to open the package 
to examine the goods. The law says if tne stamp is broken it is illegal to sell 
it—so, in every case, he must buy ig in the , sight unseen. 

Since the internal-revenue tax has n levied the tobacco business of Balti- 
more has constantly decreased in importance. Formerly there were twenty to 
thirty gene enees factories located in Baltimore; now there are but five 
orsix. The plug-tobacco commission business, once the pride not only of Balti- 
more, but the largest in the country, has been comparatively wiped out. 

The sale of plug tobacco for export has been about abandoned at this porton 
account of the internal-revenue tax. Vessels can not wait a week or ten days to 
get the tobacco from the Virginia factories, and tobacco in store can not be sold 
for export, because it is stamped, without the loss of the cost of the stamps. 


These are the utterances of men having knowledge of the subject of 
which they speak derived from experience. Similar results have been 
produced in Virginia and other States. But there are those who tell 
us that tobacco is a luxury, and that the abolition of the tax upon it 
is not to be thought of until we shall have conferred ‘‘upon the wage- 
earners of the United States the boon of untaxed clothing.’’ Iam in 
favor of a revision of the tariff, as my votes here show, but we must not 
lose sight of the question at issue, which is, what shall be the sources 
of revenue, the methods of taxation? 

In speaking upon this subject Mr. Madison said that ‘‘the system 
must be such a one that, while it secures the object of revenue, it shall 
not be oppressive. Happy it is for us that such a system is within our 
power, for I apprehend that both these objects may be obtained from 
an impost on articles imported into the United States.”” And in har- 
mony with the views thus presented by that great statesman are the 
declarations of our party platform, to which I have already referred, 
“that from the foundation of this Government taxes collected at the 
custom-house have been the chief source of Federal revenue, and such 

must continue to be.’’ 
obacco may be a luxury; call it so, if you will; but I make the 
assertion, without fear of successful contradiction, that in taxing it you 
place upon the shoulders of wage-earners a heavier burden than is im- 
_ by the taxation of any otherarticle. It isthe poor man’s luxury; 
solace of his toil. It is in general use by the laboring classes, and 
they will not be without it ifit can be had. During our civil conflict 
the soldiers of the Union were always found ready to give in exchange 











for it clothing, or their rations of coffee and sugar. I know of no 
greater luxury than a large bank account, ample for the supply, not 


| only of the necessaries of life, but sufficient to enable its possessor in 


the pursuit of pleasure to surround himself with all the allurements 
which his fancy may suggest. There was atime when a luxury of that 
kind was made to bear a portion of the burdens imposed for the sup- 
port of Government. I refer to the tax on incomes, which was removed 
in 1870, nearly seventeen years ago. Wedid not hear then the cry 
that this tax should remain until the duties on certain articles of gen- 
eral consumption should be reduced. This income tax was obnoxious 
because inquisitorial, and I beg gentlemen not to forget that that pre- 


sents one of the chief points of objection to the whole system of in- 


ternal-revenue taxation, 
Blackstone, in his Commentaries, says: 

The rigor and arbitrary proceedings of excise laws seem hardly compatible 
with the temper of a free nation. For the frauds that might be committed in 
this branch of the revenue, unless a strict watch is kept,make it necessary, 
wherever it is established, to give the officers the power of entering and search- 
ing the houses of such as deal in excisable commodities, at any hour of the day, 
and, in many cases, of the night likewise. And the proceedings, in case of trans- 
gression, are summary and sudden, 

* a * t . 7 


However, its ‘ original establishment was in 1643, and its progress was gradual, 
both sides proi*sting it should continue no longer than to the end of the war, 
and then be uttcrly abolished. * * * But from its first origin to the present 
time its very name has been odious to the people of England.” It has been kept 
up, however, to supply the enormous sums necessary to carry on the continental 
wars of Europe. 

The dispute arises as to the methods by which a sufficient income for 
the requirements of the Government shall be obtained, and not as to 
whether this or that article shall be taxed. When the work of a re- 
vision of the tariff shall have been entered upon I shall have something 
to say upon that subject also. Its discussion would be out of place in 
this connection. But I will add that I will approach its consideration 
“in a spirit of fairness to all interests, and with the purpose not to in- 
jure any domestic industries, but rather to promote their healthy 
growth.’’ Both parties are pledged to a revision, and it is demanded 
both as a measure of justice to consumers and for the promotion of the 
general industrial prosperity. 

But believing that a national revenue suflicient for the requirements of 
the Government economically administered can be obtained from an 
impost on articles imported into the United States and that internal 
taxes are unnecessary and a prolific source of discontent, I am in favor 
of the repeal of all laws authorizing their collection. 


Rivers and Harbors. 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 26, 1887. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 10419) making appro- 
priations for the construttion, repair, and preservation of certain,public works 
on rivers and harbors— 


Mr. CATCHINGS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN : [had the temerity, in the remarks made by me a 
few days since, to express my belief that the gentlemen constituting 
the Mississippi River Commission are able and faithful men; that 
their achievements have been signally successful; that by reason of 
their experience in dealing with the Mississippi River and the difficult 
problems involved, the work of improving it should be left in their 
hands; that they have been recklessly and needlessly assailed; and 
that the charge, repeatedly heretofore made upon this floor, that they 
contemplated revetting the banks on both sides of the river from Cairo 
to the Gulf at a probable cost of $150,000,000 is not justified by any- 
thing ever said or done by them. 

I also said that to discard the plan of improvement being pursued 
would involve the abandonment of the whole work, inasmuch as noth- 
ing is proposed in its stead, and that to strike down the commission 
is a part of the scheme to strike down the whole enterprise. 

I also ventured the opinion that $30,000,000 would be quite suffi- 
cient to accomplish the desired improvement of the channel for the 
purposes of navigation. I was not thinking of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], or the views entertained now or in 
the past expressed by him; and what I said was said in the effort, 
modestly but firmly, to present the views and give utterance to the 
sentiments of my constituents. That gentleman appears to have been 
greatly excited by what I said, and has delivered a long and, in some 
respects, intemperate and ill-natured speech in reply. 

I appreciate the unjust and discourteous intimations thrown out by 


| him from time to time as to the motives which control my actions, and 
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but for them I would not take the trouble to answer the gentleman. I 
shall do so, however, lest my silence may be misconstrued. 

Much said by him I regard as wholly irrelevant and fanciful, and I 
shall therefore not attempt to follow him in detail, for if any good is 
to come of this discussion we raust not let the main question get side- 
tracked. I begin by denying that I ever said, or thought of saying, 
so ridiculous a thing as that ‘‘ all who criticise the organic idea of a 
commission, or who criticise the men who are nowon that commission, 
or who criticise the manner in which the public money is being ex- 
pended by them, are enemies of the Mississippi River improvement.’’ 

I have never in my life been conceited enough or silly enough to 
attempt to deny in such a manner liberty of thought or action to others. 
In defending the commission I was engaged in discussion with those 
known by every member of the House to be opposed to the improve- 
ment of the river. I merely meant that the efforts of these enemies of 
the river to strike down the commission were part of their purpose to 
strike down the whole enterprise, and my language can not be made to 
bear any other construction. 

I next deny that I ever said, or thought of saying, soabsurd a thing 
as that ‘‘the commission itself is an engineering plan,’’ and that the 
work is not to be done according to a plan approved by Congress; 
but that ‘‘ Congress is appropriating money to be expended in any way 
that the commission may choose to devise, and that the present at- 
tempt to improve the Mississippi River hinges upon the maintenance 
of this commission, and it and the river must stand or fall together.”’ 

The exact language used by me is this: 


If the riveris worthy of improvementthe work should remain in their hands. 
By experience, acquired through long years of careful study of the conditions 
of the river, the problems involved, and the means to be used in their solution, 
they are far better qualified to carry it to a successful conclusion than new and 
untried men would be. 


To strike them down is but part of the plan to strike down the whole enter- 
prise, and I appeal to the friends of the river to turn a deaf ear to these insidi- 
ous proposals, and hold ap Se hands of these able, impartial, and faithful pub- 
lic servants. If the plan being pursued is disearded the whole work must be 
abandoned, for nothing is proposed in its stead. Is this House oom to say 
that these engineers are imbecile, or what is worse, that they have acted and 
spoken insincerely or with duplicity, and that all efforts to restrain, control, 
and direct the energies of this greatest and most useful of rivers shall be aban- 
doned? That is the real issue which its adversaries seek to present, disguise it 
as they may. 

My remarks were made in the course of general debate on the bill 
in reply to bitter attacks of the enemies of the river and in anticipa- 
tion of the effort they were expected to make to abrogate the commis- 
810n. 

To strike it down is what the enemies of the river have always 
sought and its friends have always opposed. 

I meant no more than that in my judgment the enemies of the river 
were seeking, as a means of destroying the enterprise, to strike down 
the commission, and that to do this would be to practically discard 
the plan of improvement in process of execution, leaving nothing in its 
stead. 

Everybody knows that it is the duty of the commission to expend 
the money given to them in accordance with the plan formulated i 
1880, and that it would be the most arrant nonsense to speak or think 
of the commission as being itself ‘‘an engineering plan.”’ 

The gentleman from Arkansas bases his assault upon the commission 
upon the charge that they have departed from the plan of 1880. I 
deny that there has been any such departure, and will endeavor to 
maintain my denial by the record. 

His contention is, that no revetment work to protect caving banks is 


rture from the plan, and that in so using revetment they have clearly 
and willfully disregarded the law and defied the will of Congress. 

By the act of June 28, 1879, which created the commission, they were 
required, among other to report specifically upon the practica- 
bility, feasibility, and probable cost of the plans known as the jetty sys- 
tem, the levee system, and the outlet system. 

ey discussed ably and elaborately in their report of February 
17, 1880, these three plans, and recommended the jetty system as the 
one to be adopted. This system is based upon the theory that ‘‘ the 
bad navigation of the river is produced by the caving and 
its banks, and the excessive widths and the bars and shoals resulting 
directly therefrom,’’ and that in all 
through alluvial deposits ‘‘the more nearly the high-river width, or 
width between the banks, approaches to uniformi y 
uniform will be the channel depth, the less will 
velocity, and the less the rate of caving to be 
bends;’’ and that ‘‘ uniformity of width secured by contraction will 
produce increased velocity, and, therefore, erosion of bed 
= shoal places, accompanied = a corresponding deposition of 

e deep piaces, and consequently greater 

From this it would necessarily follow “‘ that after the wide shoal 
places are suitably narrowed, and the normal sectional area is restored 
by deepening the channel, the friction will be less than it was before,’’ 





and that “this will result in a more easy and rapid discharge of the 
flowing water and consequently in a lowering of the flood-surface.”’ 
The commission, after stating and elaborating this theory, said: * |; 
wolud seem, therefore, that the plan of improvement must comprise 
as its essential features, the contraction of the water way of the rive. 
to a comparatively uniform width and the protection of caving banks, 
a presumed to be the plan referred to in the act as the jetty 
em. : ) 
The purpose was to secure deeper water over the shoals and | 
as far as possible to make such improvement as might be efi 
manent, and prevent further deterioration of the river bed. 
Under the plan of 1880 this was to be accomplished by narrowing the 
channel in the wide places to about 3,000 feet by means of “light. ie. 
ible, and comparatively inexpensive constructions of poles and brush 
and materials of like character,’’ which, while not arresting the (joy 
of water violently, would sufficiently check it ‘‘to induce a deposit of 
silt in selected localities,’’ and ‘‘ by the protection of caving banks.” 
In explaining the means by which they hoped to carry their purpose 
into execution, the commission said: 

The works which have been used in similar improvements are of yari.; 
forms and devices, such as the hurdle, composed of a line of stakes, or lig) 
with brush interlaced; the open dike, formed of stakes with waling string , 
both sides filled in loosely with brush; the continuous-brush mattress. })),;); , 
woven on fixed or floating ways and launched as fast as completed, as 4 cey et. 
ment toa caving bank, the mattress used as a vertical or inclined curtain, »))4.., 
in the stream to check the current, the same laid flat on the bottom as the fo). 
tion for such a curtain, or as an anchorage for other brush devices: curtain... 
wire or brush netting, placed vertically or inclined in the stream; and y.;), 
other forms of pe: le brush dikes, jetties, or revetments. 

It will thus be seen that the protection of caving banks hy revet- 
ment was a prominent feature of the plan adopted by Congress. It js 
true it was expected that the reduction of the channel to a compara- 
tively uniform width of about 3,000 feet would very greatly arrest 
caving of the banks, and that result is still looked for when the whole 
channel, or even a considerable part, has been so rectified. But unti! 
then it was believed that caving would continue, and that meantime it 
might be necessary to aid the channel] or contraction works, if not, in- 
deed, to save them from absolute destruction, by holding rapidly-caving 
banks by revetment. 

Having explained their plan the commission continued: 

Those works of channel contraction and bank protection— 


Treating, it will be noted, bank protection as something separate and 
apart from channel contraction— 
which, in the judgment of this commission, may be advantageously undertaken 
during the coming fiscal year, or as soon as Congress supplies the means, ar 
confined to an aggregate len of nearly 200 miles of the shoalest water below 
Cairo, embracing the following localities, namely, New Madrid, Plum Poin, 
M Helena, Choctaw Bend, and Lake Providence. The estimates are 
eee te cover the cost of works for contracting the channel and for secur, 
and protecting banks, for the necessary outfit of boats, tugs, tools, (cv 
carry on the work for local surveys, the salaries of engineers, superinte) ‘ets, 
and inspectors, and the necessary office expenses. 

The estimates submitted with the report are then summed up as 
follows: 

Estimates for works of improvement for the first fiscal year : 

Initial works for channel contraction and bank protection.................. #4, 113, 00 


Checking enlargement of Atchafalaya... 06sec issee screens sere eee ceeees 10, 00 

Thus it will be seen that throughout the explanation of the play. 
the statement of the works proposed to be inaugurated, and the esti- 
therefor, channel contraction is treated as one thing and re\- 
ment or the pro’ of caving banks as another and that both are 
put prominently to the front as essential features. 

At a meeting of the commission held February 12, 1880, five days 
before the plan for the improvement of the river was prepared for su!- 
mission to Congress, a detailed estimate was adopted for each of th: 
reaches selected for improvement, wherein the works for bank protec- 
tion were computed to cost four and a half times as much as those for 
channel contraction. Captain Eads asserts that he was not present a! 

meeting, and I accept his statement as true, but that does nt 
alter the fact that the interpretation of the plan by the commis”, 
contemporaneously with their submission of it to Congress, looked to 
the immediate and extensive use of bank revetment. 

Congress made the first appropriation for the work on March 3, 1-~1, 


i bars, and 
ected per- 
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and we see from the report of the commission in the following No 
vember, that they immediately expended a large part of it in the pur 
chase of the plant needed to do the work, which comprised ‘amon 
principal articles four barges for ing the banks, each equipped 


— ie p and necessary pipes and hose for delivering ~.\\"’ 
* with per minute under a high pressure; two mattress barg s 

_ — ith suitable wire-net weaving apparatus for the manulict- 
of wire-netting for permeable dikes and revetments; thirty )'\~ 

ight barges for the ion of brush and stone; 
two large q for offices and quarters for the superinten( ine 
se , and for store-rooms and quarters and mess-roons for skilled 
; two smaller quarter-boats for brush-cutting parties movir+ im 

ew to place; five tow-boats of different sizes for towing stone - 
barges and hauling the same at the works; two steam-launches 
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for the use of the superintending engineers and inspectors; portable 

quarters and mess-rooms for the accommodation of five hundred com- 

mon laborers, and moderate outfits for two blacksmith-shops and two 

ter-shops.’’ 

twill be perceived that nearly the whole of this plant was designed 

to be used in revetment work only. In the same report they informed 

that they had contracted for ‘‘ 425 tons of galvanized steel 

wire of suitable sizes, and for 20,000 cubic yards of riprap stone deliv- 

ered to barges at the quarries,’’ all of which was intended, of course, 
for bank revetment. 

The report also stated: 

Work in the way of preparation, and consisting in the clearing of the banks 
which will first be protected, has already been begun. 

And by way of excusing themselves for not making, as required by 
the act of March 3, 1881, before the 1st of January, 1882, a detailed 
statement of the work done and expenditures made, accompanied by 
their opinion as to the effect of such work, and the practicability and 
probable cost of the improvements in contemplation, they said, ‘* Very 
little of the work of revetment for bank protection, and perhaps none 
of the permeable dikes for contracting the channel, will be actually 
completed before the time specified,’’ and ‘‘there are some objections 
also to putting down bank revetments on a rapidly-rising river, as the 
Mississippi is known to be at the present time, unless the entire slope 
to the crest of the bank can be graded and covered about the same time; 
and this is impracticable, in a large degree, under existing circum- 
stances, for the reason that the pumps for twoof the four grading boats 
will not be ready for delivery until some time during January next.’’ 

In this same report, as if determined that there should be no room 
for the slightest misunderstanding as to what the plan forimprovement 
and the methods for carrying it into effect were, the commission say: 

With regard to the practicability of improving the navigation of the river be- 
low Cairo upon the general plan recommended and to the full extent required 
- dad increasing demands of commerce, attention is respectfully invited tothe 
views of the commission as expressed on pages 16,17,and 18 of the report dated 
February 17,1880. As a brief summary of those views it may be here stated 
that the improvement is tobe secured by narrowing the low-river channel-way 
to an approximately uniform width of 3,000 feet in localities where widths are 
excessive and the navigation bad, to be accomplished and rendered permanent 
through the agency of such work as will also create a comparative uniforntity 
in the width of the high-water channel. For the attainment of this result two 
distinct classes of works, differing widely in character and purpose, will be re- 
quired, namely, revetments for the protection of caving banks, and dikes or other 
structures for the contraction of the channel-way. The bank revetments are 
intended not only to stop the constant and, in some localities, very rapid en- 


largement produced by erosion and caving of concave bends, but in addition 
thereto to check the growth of bars and shoals below by accretions supplied 
directly therefrom 

They then gave quite an elaborate description of the processes by 
which these two distinct classes of work were to be done, and said: 

It is the unanimous opinion of the commission that the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi River below Cairo, upon the general plan recom- 
mended in their report of February 17, 1880, is entirely practicable, and that the 
completion of the works, for which estimates were then submitted, with 
others of similar character, where navigation is bad,or may bereafter be- 
come so, will establish and maintain a continuous low-river channel, not less 
than 10 feet deep, over all the shoals and bars between Cairo and the Head of 
the Passes, with the possibility of attaining practicable depths considerably be- 


yond that limit. 

The reports of 1880 and 1881 make it perfectly certain that from the 
very beginning the plan adopted, as interpreted and explained by the 
commission and acted on by Congress, recognized that bank protection 
by means of revetment and channel contraction by means of perme- 

e dikes would be used conjointly, and that each had its peculiar pur- 
Ee subserve in effectuating the general scheme of improvement. 
report of 1881 was not signed by Captain Eads, because, as stated 
by him in his individual communication to General Gillmore, trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of War under date of April 26, 1882, he dif- 
fered ‘‘ with the views expressed therein on the following important 
points: ‘ Levees,’ the ‘Atchafalaya,’ ‘harbor of Vicksburg,’ and ‘improve- 
ments between the mouths of the Missouri and Ohio Rivers.’’’ The 
communication very ably elaborates his views concerning these several 
“important points,’ but not one word is spoken against revetment 
work, no complaint is uttered of the large expenditure made by the 
commission for plant with which to do such work, and no objection is 
advanced to their interpretation of the plan of 1880. 

They phrase their estimate for the next fiscal year as follows: 

For initial work for contracti i 7 
six Tosthes of the river, constliating s length of lat maiien 8° ee” galnnce 
For closing existing gape in levees, $1,010, 

In view of the explanation of the plan and of their proposed methods 
of executing it, as stated in their report of 1880 and elaborated in that 
of 1881, and in accordance with the said estimates, Congress, on August 
2, 1882, appropriated for the work $4,123,000. 

action of Congress was a most emphatic and unequivocal ap- 
proval of the plan and methods of work as described by the commis- 


The next report of the commission was made December 1, 1882. 
They again describe the plan for improving the river, saying: 

It consists essentially in seeking to i th le depth at low- 
narrowing the width atthat an to about 3,000 Besbecmes Centtens a 


width is exceeded bad navigation as a rule exists. To accomplish this re- 
sult recourse is had to light permeable structures erected in the river bed and 











reaches of the river, &c. 
















designed by checking the velocity of the current to induce deposits of sediment 
on those portions of the bed which it is proposed to reclaim from the river. By 
a continuance of this action, which merely imitates the natural processes con- 
stantly at work, it is expected that these deposits will ultimately be raised to the 
level of the normal banks. When this is done the river will have a nearly uni- 
form width, and the tendency which now exists to form shoals in the wide places 
will be done away with. At the same time the concentrated flow thus set up 


will scour down the bed, remeve the present shoals, and ultimately to some ex- 


tent lower the flood-line. To prevent the constant bank erosion now going on 
both the old banks and the new ones, when exposed to this action, must be pro- 
tected by brush mattresses below the low-water line, and above that point by 


brush or stone or the natural vegetation. 


In addition to this reiteration of the revetment feature of the plan 


they informed Congress that at the date of their last annual report 


(November 25, 1881) ‘‘ parties had been set to work on both reaches 
(Plum Point and Lake Providence) to clear the standing timber from 


banks where revetment work was contemplated,’’ and that since then 
considerable revetment had been done in both of these reaches, and in 


Hopefield Bend and at Memphis. 
Their estimate for the next fiscal year is: 


For works for contracting the channel and protecting caving banks on six 


So when we turn to the reports for 1283, 1884, and 1585 we find that 


accounts are given of various revetment work in progress. At therisk 
of being tedious I have gone over the reports from the beginning for 
the purpose of showing that there has been no departure by the com- 


mission from the plan adopted in 1880; that by that plan, as explained 


by them and acted on by Congress, extensive revetment as well as 
channel work was contemplated; that these two classes of work were 
always intended by the commission to go on band in hand together, 
and that their intention was repeatedly and plainly expressed to Con- 
gress; that Congress adopted the plan as elucidated by them and made 
appropriations accordingly; that there has been perfect consistency in 
all that has been said or done by them; that there has been no quib- 
bling or vacillation or concealment by them; and that their use of re- 
vetment is directly in accodance with their purpose and understanding 
of the plan of improvement, as frankly and clearly set forth by them in 
their published reports. 


The understanding of the plan by my distinguished colleague upon 


the committee [Mr. BLANCHARD] can best be stated in the words spoken 
by him on this floor on January 19. He said: 


It was matured after careful and elaborate study of the river. It consisted in 
what is called the contraction system, united with the plan of revetment of the 
banks, so as to hold them and thus to preserve the results achieved by the con- 
traction of the channel in the wide places, and, as incidental and a necessary ad- 


junct to the channel improvement of the river, the construction of levees upon 


the banks in order to conserve the forces of the river at its flood stages. 

It will be seen that the gentleman from Louisiana understands the 
plan of 1880 exactly as I do, and as it has been repeatedly explained 
by the commission. 

The gentleman from Arkansas calls upon me to let the House know 
whether or not the members of the commission ‘‘ are warring, not only, 
perhaps, among themselves, not only in general feuds and rivalries, but 
also warring upon the Mississippi River itself.’’ I have seen no evi- 
dence that they are warring among themselves, and I believe that they 
are faithfully endeavoring to execute the plan of 1880 as interpreted 
and understood both by themselves and Congress. There has been 
always some <ifference of opinion among them as to some of the details 
of the work, but none as to the feasibility of the scheme, and none as 
to the value of works for the protection of caving banks. I haveshown 
that the commission in their several reports have repeatedly stated and 
restated the plan; that they have always discussed plainly and frankly 
the revetment feature; that they have given a history of the work in 
all its parts year by year as it progressed, and a reference to the records 
will also show that they have exhibited the reports of the various engi- 
neers in charge of the works at the different localities, showing in the 
minutest details all losses sustained as well as successes achieved and 
the use to which every dollar of the appropriations has been applied. 

No riatter what may be said of the plan or the results attained, it can 
not be justly charged that they have been lacking in candor or frank- 
ness, or that they have withhzld anything from Congress which should 
have been made known. By the riverand harbor act of August 5, 1886, 
the condition was imposed upon the commission ‘‘ that no work of bank 
protection or revetment shall be executed in said reaches (meaning the 
reaches being improved) or elsewhere, until after it shall be found that 
the completion of the permeable contracting works and uniform width 


| of the high-water channel will not secure the desired stability of the 


river banks.”’ 

The same limitation is contained in the bill reported at this session 
by the committee of which I have the honor to be a member, and this, 
too, notwithstanding the fact that the commission had sent in a com- 
munication wherein they said: 

The idea that the Mississippi River can be permanently improved by contrac- 
tion worksalone is purely visionary and theoretical, contradicted by experience 
and not supported by any good authority. To adopt such a system is, in the 
opinion of the commission, to waste public money. 

The gentleman from Arkansas regards my failure to object to this 
limitation in view of this communication as indicating my distrust of 
the commission and as inconsistent with the confidence expressed upon 
this floor by me in their ability and fidelity, and emphasizes it in his 
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remarks with very apparent glee. My course in this connection is 
easily explained. I do not pretend to know more about this great 
question than any other gentleman who has bestowed thought upon it. 
I know no member who by education or experience can claim supe- 
rior knowledge of it. I have assumed that all those professing friend- 
ship for the enterprise are equally earnest in their labors and wishes 
for its success, and equally capable of understanding and dealing with 
the difficulties attending its advancementand accomplishment. I have 
recognized that nothing could be doue unless its friends would agree 
that the course advised by a majority of them, as contingencies might 
arise, should be supported by all. Such agreementinvolved no sacrifice 
of principle or integrity. When the river and harbor bill was reported, 
and as it passed the House in the first session of this Congres, no such 
limitation was contained init. After it reached the Senate it was in- 
serted, after a consultation of its friends, for reasons not necessary to be 
mentioned here. 

In the samespirit of concession, and acting as we believed for the best, 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] and myself, who 
especially had in charge this matter in the committee, caused the same 
limitation to be inserted inthe present bill. And we did this the more 
readily as the commission, in the communication already quoted from, 
did not construe the limitation as prohibiting revetment where they 
regarded it as necessary. 

They said upon this point: 


river, still free to cave in its bends, would recede from those works unless the 
aenee were held by protection works, and would thus return to its present bad 
condition. 

Not believing that contraction works alone can improve the navigable depth 
of the river, neither do I believe that revetment works alone can do it, and I 
am not in fayor of either class of works except in proper connection with the 
other. The Mississippi is like other rivers, differing only in size, and the gen- 
eral plans for improving rivers in alluvial bottoms, followed for many years “a 
Europe and tested by ees. roust be followed here, namely, contraction 
works to secure increa’ depths where needed, and protection w 
bends to prevent the river from abandoning or destroying the con 
either during or after their completion. 


orks in caving 
traction works 


The appropriations have been as follows:: 
Act of March 38, 1881........0...0csccesseeseree seosercossserene agngtpaneenesenesenssésccess 
BAe BE BE By Bre vccncccccsentcnnccccescccccs scones coven seneqneoentnecs. sescceee cceses 
BG BE GREE BP, Pe ire ccscecc cases -cnves cosncesnccscsusunevoveessonscoens -cocescccccece 
Bad GE DOR GTIIE occas ccssnsreswcicse coerce 9200. orepecuvensanencosdesncasovcccccsoccscccce 
Rath OF MAMBO, MAGS ..ccocrcesccsccssesscesecseccccocses coocecee 

Add to this— 


Balances from former 2;:repristions for works below Cairo, July 


$1, 000, 000 60 
4, 123, 000 00 
1, 000, 000 00 
2, 065, 000 00 
2, 000, 000 co 


Balances, éaiiie kin’. 237 woik* above Cairo, July i, 188i 


tee One eee teeeeece 272, 504 96 


seeeeceeevecsoer 22,632 53 


Se 
Wath ccccceticcts-0-c, «= wa sh enn stnuanenensesensseoss sencenenbeessonsee.cosccece ‘E. 10, 483, 548 55 


Of this the $2,..,vv0 of August, 1886, remain practically unex- 
pendgd and need be 1o further considered. There have been expended 
to Sune 30, 1885, alsove Cairo, $538,128.77. For levees there haye 
been expended $1,578,695.36; for plant, about $1,400,000; for surveys, 
$24,690.11; for Vicksburg Harbor, $61,812.13; for Natchez and Vidalia. 
$6,626.09; for Delta Point, $115,573.71; for Memphis Harbor, $198 - 
580.97; for Memphis Reach, $477,073.04; for Lake Providence Reach, 
$2,240, 285.73; for Plum Point Reach, $2,379,019.12; and for New Mad- 
rid Reach, $210,364.74. 

Out of this whole sum only $2,240,000 have been expended for works 
for protecting the banks, about which such a dismal how! has been 
raised, and this includes the first cost of plant, less its present value, 
and the cost of its maintenance, and also the cost of the special work 
for the protection of the Memphis and Vicksburg harbors, all of which 
was bank revetment. 

Deduct this last, $803,011.49, which was for the protection of given 
localities, and only $1,436,988.51 have gone for bank protection. Nor 
have all the losses which have occurred been confined to revetment. 


Per cent. of cost. 
oo 


In the recommendations made for the expenditures of this appropriation 
(meaning thatof August, 1886), the commission have regarded these restrictions, 
and have recommended no work of bank protection or revetment that does not 
seem to them to be absolutely necessary to save from destruction costly work 
already done or valuable results already attained, leaving to yourself, at the 
same time, the final question of the full meaning and intent of the law. 


My whole purpose is to push forward this great work in which my 
constituents are so vitally interested as rapidly as possible, and no 
views of mine shall stand in its way. I claim no superior knowledge 
upon the subject, and while I have well defined ideas concerning it, 
I have no pride of opinion which could make me hesitate a momentin 
laying them absolutely aside if the enterprise could be in the least 
degree thereby benefited. That is the platform upon which I stand, 
and I think all of the friends of the river should also occupy it. I do 
not wish to be understood as being wedded to the commission as it is 
now organized. While I have confidence in their ability, and believe 
that they will, if let alone, achieve that result we all so anxiously hope 
for, there never has been a time when I have not been ready, if a major- 
ity of the friends of the river thought it best, to co-operate promptly 
and earnestly in an effort to have its membership entirely changed. 
I have so repeatedly stated in consultation with friends. But I do 
protest against these gentlemen, one of whom is a friend and constitu- 
ent of mine, and the equal in integrity, character, intelligence, man- 
liness, and honorable purpose of any meraber of this House, being de- 
nounced here by the gentleman from Arkansas, or anybody else, as 
‘‘a body ofobstinate wrangling men, * * * jealousof an illustrious 
former associate,’’ and as ‘* pursuing no authorized plan,’’ and as ‘‘seek- 
ing by all manner of sophistry to cover up its errors and to conceal its 
waste of public money,’’ and as engaging in nothing ‘‘but envies, 
strifes, inconsistencies, efforts to magnify and continue self and to 
draw pay,’’ and as fighting the plan they are ordered to execute. 

Thy have pursued the plan of 1880 literally, and have neither done 
nor said anything to justify such coarse abuse. The charge that they 
are striving merely to ‘‘ continue self and to draw pay’’ is without the 
slightest foundation. Of the seven commissioners four are United States 
officers, whose salaries are in no sense dependent upon the maintenance 
of the commission, as the gentleman from Arkansas knows, and I leave 
the House to determine the weight which should be attached to his as- 
sertion that these officers are engaged in some sort of conspiracy with 

the three members from civil life to have the commission continued that 
the latter may continue to draw pay. 

As to the propriety or necessity of using revetment to prevent the 
banks from caving, in connection with contraction works, not being 
either a real or pretended engineer, I will content myself by referring 
to the communications of the commission and of Captain Turtle upon 
that point, which I will append to myremarks. From actual observa- 
tions made it appears that when contraction works have been con- 
structed the bank opposite to them has invariably caved rapidly, and 
that when wide places have been narrowed caving in the bends below 
them has not been thereby stopped. The only revetment used has been 
to prevent these opposite banks from caving, whereby the river would 
again become abnormally wide and undo all the good effected by the 
contraction works, and to prevent the contraction works themselves 
from being taken in flank and destroyed by the river eating in behind 
them. 

The idea of the commission upon this point is thus succinctly and 
clearly stated by General C. B. Comstock in his separate report of July 


oa 4 7 
Ea aes = 


The damage to works of channel contraction has been............ 
To works of bank protection.......... 00... s+ seeseneeeseeee = 


And these percentages include the cost of maintenance of plant, and 
also its original cost less its present value. The works at Lake Provi- 
dence and Plum Point have cost more than was anticipated. General 
Gillmore, speaking of this in 1885, said: 

The cost of improving the Mississippi River in the manner and to the extent 
contemplated will doubtless considerably exceed the estimate formerly submit- 
ted by the commission. For this there are two reasons principally: First, that 
it has been found necessary to make use of stronger and firmer, and, therefore, 
more expensive, methods of construction than those upon which, from a want 
of e ial knowledge, that estimate of cost was ; and second, that 
Ahe tage of loss from floods has exceeded what was formerly thought to be 
a fair allowance for this contingency. Much of this loss, however, would have 
been had the stronger methods of construction been resorted to at an 
earlier day one Stare nen eae - — vow Saeeey Se oeine puaneane be 

. '. icatl 0 
oS and Uatbled Goviten ooh bab 0a te tend tn the Gestion of costomy. 

Add to this that during the whole period there has been a succession 
of unprecedented floods, interrupting labor for months at a time, and 
leaving unfinished work exposed to their ravages, and that for other 
long periods work has been suspended for want of appropriations, and 
we can readily understand why the original estimates have been largely 
exceeded. It is hardly to be doubted that with their present experi- 
ence, and average floods and ample means, the commission could du- 
plicate all they have done, outside of levee work, for one-half of what 
they have expended. 

It is a false assumption of the gentleman from Arkansas that the 
river must receive such treatment from Cairo to the Gulf, or even to 
Red River, as it must have at the reaches selected by the commission 
for improvement. ‘ 

These cover altogether 184 miles, and the work, aside from them, 
will consist of levees and comparatively inexpensive treatment of the 
channel and banks. ; 

As pointed out by General Gillmore in 1885, work below Red River 
will be devoted entirely to securing an enlarged local water way, that 
the floods may pass off to the sea, there being now no difliculty 
of navigation, and this will be effected by restraining the floods by 
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many long stretches where navigation is good and which require but 
t ion to be 

th Sea y is wack thot for about one-half the distance below 

Cairo only one side of the river requires to be leveed. 










3, 1885: Along both sides in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi there are 
I fully concur in the opinion that any attempt to improve the na on of | many hundreds of miles of strong, substantial levees now successfully 

the Lower Mississippi by contraction works alone without the ve use of ing off the floods. 

bank protection would afailure. I think, even if it were possible in that 


way temporarily to improve the river, it would be only temporarily, since the | My colleague from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] has gathered from 
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the reports the following estimates, showing that in addition to what 
has already been expended for levees the commission do not contem- 
plate expending more than $4,240,000, namely: 

Total estimates for levees yet to be constructed— 


Cairo to Island No. 40, 220 miles.........,.......-..... 


. $2,300, 000 
Island No. 40 to Saint Francis River,78 miles . 








430, 000 
Saint Francis River to White River, % miles 150, 000 
Amos Ridge to Arkansas City .............. a 30, 000 
Arkansas City to Louisiana State linc................cccccccccsssececssssssseess sevens 375, 000 
Louisiana State line to Warrenton.... PS: 260, 000 
Warrenton to Red River..................:000+00+0+.00 00-0 sag eo 125, 000 
Morganza Crevasse River (now being closed)... 0... ccsrsneensoesesnnseeeee 70, 000 
STINE iipenisentedencnteurapeesotenhocerseusensonshsesocemeineecsemecsssessssssessseenensese th THR, G0 
Add for reconstruction of Kempe levee, for work on Lake Concordia 
levee,and for additional work on levees on Yazoo front (not esti- 
SET GRURERENINOIND, DIRT coccccstocscoceseconccscereecnensesecsosceccnesocooseenes 500, 000 
4, 240, 000 


I am willing, for the purpose of the argument, to concede that twice 
this sum may be needed to aid the States, riparian counties, and dis- 
tricts to perfect the levees, and still the ultimate cost will not be ex- 
cessive. 

Now, as showing what.my colleague [Mr. BLANCHARD], than whom 
there is not a more careful, conscientious, and intelligent man upon 
this floor, thinks of the probable cost of the work, I will read from the 
able and elegant speech delivered by him on January 15. After dis- 
cussing the levee feature of the plan, he said 

The other part of the system adopted is the contraction of the wide places and 
the revetment of the banks, This is the most costly part of the system. The 
gentleman from Iowa has stated, and stated recklessly (which was the charac- 
ter of many of his statements), that it is impossible to tell what this revetment 
of the banks is going to cost; and the gentleman even had the temerity to ven- 
ture an opinion on this floor, as I understood him, that the cost will reach $75,- 
000,000. In refutation of that statement I need only refer members to what has 
been done at two of the great reaches of the river. What has it cost to revet 
the banksand to contract theriverat Plum Pointreach andat Lake Providence 
reach, where this improvement has been going on? It is true that these reaches 
are not yet completed, but they are nearly so. They are sufficiently completed 
to have eda depth at each of them of from 5 feet at low water to 12 and 15 
feet at high water. hat has it cost to contract those reaches of the river and 
to revet their banks? There has been expended at Plum Point reach a little 
more than $2,300,000 and at Lake Providence reach about $2,250,000. 

Say that it will cost three quarters of a million more at each to finsh the work 
(which I think would be an outside figure),then we would have two reaches 
of the river each about 40 miles long, upon each of which we will have spent 
$3,000,000 in the work of contracting the 10,000 feet (which is the width of the 
en or nearly so) to the requisite width of 3,500 feet, and also revetting 


Now, there are but six of those reaches, and if they are all to cost as much as 
$3,000,000 each, that will te only $18,000,000, not only for revetment, but 
for contraction works, lt was never pro ,as the gentleman from lowa 
seems to think, that this river should be revetted from Cairoto its mouth. The 
river needs improvement only at specific localities along it, mainly at these six 
reaches I have referred to. And even if it cost double the $18,000,000, what is 
that when we come to consider the great importance of deepening and improv- 


“se t parent water way like the Mississippi River from Cairo to the Gulf 
th the possibili y, and even probability, of great ocean steamshi , 
ing to the great cities on its banks in the far interior ? a 


, therefore, Mr. , that the re i . 
uses. if carefully and impartial! aio hee ae ae i 
the gentleman from Iowa, will be found to contain an abundance of material 

to show that the great bugaboo which heconjures up does notexist; that 
it not take $75,000,000, it will not take $50,000,000, it will not take $30,000 to 
improve the river, and that his assertion to the contrary is merely an assertion, 

It thus appears that I have some very excellent support of the views 
expressed by me, both as to the theory of the plan and the probable 
cost of its execution. 

I therefore again express the opinion, the wonderful maze of figures 
and footings dished out by the gentleman from Arkansas to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, that a good navigable channel from Cairo to the 
Gulf can be obtained, the floods restrained, and deterioration of the 
river substantially arrested for $30,000,000. 

Under all the circumstances the most gratifying success has attended 
the labors of the commission. 

The works at Lake Providence and Plum Point, covering about 60 
miles of the worst and shoalest portion of the river below Cairo, have 
deepened the channel through those reaches from 6 to 13 and 15 feet at 
the — stage of water, and swept away the shoals and bars 
which for years had endan and threatened commerce. 

In due course the other reaches of bad navigation, which are much 
less formidable than the two named, will receive proper treatment, and 
then ne will be uninterrupted from one end of the year to the 
other. ith help, judiciously furnished, levees throughout thelength 
of the river will be erected and maintained and the floods of high water 
will be restrained and compelled by scouring out the bed of the river 
to make for themselves a rapid and easy passage to the sea instead of 
expending their energies in ravaging the magnificent plantations along 
the banks and creating in the shape of bars and shoals new and ever- 
increasing impediments to navigation and commerce. 

It is most sincerely hoped that whether its membership be changed 
or not this great work will continue in the hands of a commission. 

As has been pointed ont by the very able Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Gipson], nearly all the important rivers in Europe have been im- 
— through the agency of commissions organized for the purpose. 

with the utility of such an agency, he introduced the bill in 
— which resulted in the creation of the Mississippi River Com- 
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It is of the utmost importance in dealing with such works that they 
shall be in charge of those specially designated to study them, thus 
securing not only the benefit of practical experience but uniformity of 
plan and treatment, so that no matter in what locality work may be 
done its effect not only at the given spot but upon the whole river will 
be kept steadily in view. 

This was regarded by Captain Eads as a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. In explaining, in his separate report for 1881, why he could 
not join in the recommendation of the commission that the methods 
employed by Captain Ernst in improving the river between the mouths 
of the Missouri and Ohio Rivers should be continued, after stating that 
he had not had the opportunity to examine those methods, he said: 

Before I wou!4 feel justified in giving my approval to detail plans for the im- 
provement of any portion of the river it would be necessary for me to carefully 
consider thee, not merely in the light of the immediate results which the works 
might be exp« io accomplish, but also as to their effect upon other parts of 
the river. | t also be necessary to know whether the plans proposed for 
the special |: y were in full accord with the general plan of improvement 
recommended Ly the commission, and assuming the plans to be correct, 


whethe? they were to be carried out with due regard to economy in the ex- 
penditure of money. 


Under the act of Congress creating the commission it is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting plans for the improvement of the entire river, and it 
alone is responsible for them. I do not believe the public expectation will be 
met by exempting so extensive and important a section of the river as this 200 
miles from the supervision of the commission. This was done by a clause in 
the last appropriation of $600,000 for this part of the river, and the effect of the 
present recommendation is to encourage the disbursement of a like sum with- 
out any control of the works by the commission. 


Whatever defect may exist in the methods of work is not to be at- 
tributed to the fact that it is being done by a commission. Nothing 
can be clearer than this, and in my opinion whenever the Mississippi 


| River Commission ceases to exist the cause of the great river will have 


received a severe blow. The intimation of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that the inhabitants of the Valley have sought to improperly 
influence or control the action of the commission is without justification 
or excuse. He has not pointed out any word spoken or act done by 
them upon which such an insinuation could be based. 

They are an intelligent and high-minded people, who would not, if 
they could, have the commission to swerve one hair’s breadth from 
the strict performance of their duties underthe law. Oneof the mem- 
bers of the commission (General Ferguson) resides in my district. In 
the course of his remarks, the gentieman from Arkansas [ Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] said: 


If gentlemen choose to stand by their constituents, personal friends, and 
favorites on the commission they can do so; but I protest that their eyes are 
being blinded to what is best for the river and the public interests, 

And again : 

The gentleman from Mississippi {meaning myself] * * * ishardly expected 
to be the first to sce fault in his friend and influential constituent who is on 
the commission, or in those that that gentleman stands up for. 


If this language means anything it means that I have not spoken 
candidly or honestly upon this question, but have shaped my course 
to please my friend and constituent. It is not necessary for me in 
this House, where no member, I trust, has excelled me in modesty of 
demeanor, or in the display of proper respect and regard for the rights 
and views of others, to say that there is no foundation for so disre- 
spectful an insinuation. I am quite content to have the motives which 
have actuated the gentleman from Arkansas and myself compared by 
any one who will take the trouble to read his remarks and mine. 


Note.—When the present bill reached the Senate the words of limitation as 
to revetment work, upon which the gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. Breckin- 
RIDGE] has endeavored to makea point against me, were modified so as to read 
as follows: “That no work of bank protection or revetment shall be cxecuted 
in said reaches or elsewhere unless in the judgment of the commission the com- 
pletion of the permeable contracting works and the establishment of a uniform 
width of the high-water channel will nod secnre the desired stability of the river 
banks.” And the bill with this modification afterwards passed the House, 

This modification is understood to have becn made at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator Greson, who is undoubtedly as well informed upon all matters pertaining 
tothe Mississippi River as any man in Congress,and knows how to deal with 
them practically as well as theoretically. 


APPENDIX. 
[House of Representatives, Forty-ninth pe nen eet session, Ex, Doc. No, 
66. 


Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a communication from the Missis 
sippi River Commission in reference to the works of protection to the banks of 
that river ; also to the failure to make provision for the expenses of the commis- 
sion. 

War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON crITy, January 5, 1887, 
The Secretary of War has the honor to transmit to Congress a copy of @ com- 
munication of November 27, 1886, from: the Mississippi River Commission, sub- 
mitting remarks upon the conditions imposed by the river and harbor act of 

August 5, 1886, upon works of bank protection on that river, and calling atten- 

tion to the deterioration of the works construed at Plum Point and Lake Prov- 

idence reaches for want of appropriations, and also to the fact that Congress 
had failed to make provision for the commissioners’ expenses. 
VM. C, ENDICOTT. 
Recretary of War, 
The SPEAKER OF THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


OrricEe or MisstssiprP1 Riven ComMIssion, 
Saint Louis, Mo., NovenwWer 27, 1226. 
Sir: The river and harbor act of August 5, 1886, imposed on the Mississippi 
River Commission the condition— " 
“That no works of bank protection or revetment shali be executed in said 
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reaches or elsewhere until after it shall be found that the completion of the per- 
meable contracting works and uniform width of the high-water channel will 
not secure the desired stability of the river banks.” 

This limitation is based, it is believed, on the theory that a river, if once 
ulated, will not seour its natural banks. The commission is somewhat familiar 
with the opinions and writings of hydraulic engineers, and, so far as it is ad- 
vised, this theory is totally ee me by any authoritative writer on hy- 
draulics. Itis universally recognized by such writers that im general when a 
lenae obstruction is placed on one bank of a rivera corresponding wearing away 
of the opposite bank occurs in consequence. - 

“There is no evidence that a regulated river will not cave its banks, and in 
most cases it is impossible to build permeable contracting works or secure an 
neering of the channel) by them without holding the banks in their immedi- 
ate neighborhood while the work is going on; the unprotected banks would 
recede while the contracting works were being built.” 

‘These general views are fully confirmed by the experience of the commission 
on the aewanret River. : 

The contraction works at Gold Dust, Plum Point, Duncansby, and Baleshed 
have been followed by caving on the opposite bank, whose immediate result 
is, by again enlarging the cross section of the river, to destroy any beneficial re- 
sulis the @ntraction works might otherwise produce, 

That such works may secure any valuable permanent contraction, the oppo- 
site bank must in yo be held by protection works. 

In the opinion of the commission the idea that the an Rives can be 
permanently improved by contraction works alone ig purely visionary and 
theoretical, contradicted by experience and not guppe by any good author- 
ity. To adopt sucha system is, in the opinion of the commission, to waste pub- 
lic money. Holding these views, the commission, as engineers, can not recom- 
mend to Congress so futile an undertaking. 

In the work which has beer doné in the Plum Point and Lake Providence 
reaches, the plan which has been so frequently and explicitly reeommended by 
the commission in previous reports, and which embraced the combination of 
permeable contracting works and bank en as means of narrowing and 
deepening the channel, has been applied. 

The work has been conducted under difficulties which can justly be called ex- 
traordi . Since its commencement a succession of floods has occurred with- 
out p ent, by which the work has been greatly interfered with, and large 
expense and losses incurred. 

n two occasions the annual appropriations have failed entirely, and in no 
case except one has it reached the amount recommended. During long inter- 
vals of time the works have remained in an unfinished condition, capone to in- 
juries which under favorable conditions might have been prevented. 

Nevertheless the deepened channel through the improved portions of these 
reaches has been maintained continuously. The present season has been one 
of extraordinary low water—the lowest since 1879. In many parts of the river 
the depth has fallen to 6 feet and under. But in the improved of these 
reaches there has been at all times a navigable channe) of ample depth. 

Before these works were begun these wers the worst places on the 
river. It was for that reason that their improvement was undertaken first in 
order. They are now good. 

These successful and gratifying results have been votained by the combination 
of permeable contracting works and bank protection, each supplementing and 
aiding the other, and, in the opinion of the commission, could not have been ob- 
tained by permeable cont ng works alone. In the act of A 5, 1886, cer- 
tain restrictions already referred to, not entirely free from ambiguity, are laid 
upon the use of bank protection or revetment as means of channel improve- 
ment. In the recommendations made for the expenditure of this appropriation 
the commission have regarded these restrictions, and have recommended no 
work of bank protection or revetment that does not seem to them to be abso- 
lutely necessary to save from destruction costly work already done or valuable 
results already attained, leaving to yourself,at the same time, the final question 
of the full meaning and intent of the law. 

The commission would call the attention to the fact that Congress havin 
failed at its last session tomake any provisions for payment of its expenses, an 
the Attorney-General having deci that such expenses could not be paid from 
the appro ion, it has been impossible to make such inspections of the work 
as are much to be desired, 

The commission would also call attention to the fact that the works at Plum 
Point and Lake Providence have a ne during the absence of 
appropriations for carrying them on, and ce that the appropriations asked 
for in the annual rt should be granted, as the works on these reaches are 
still incomplete, and funds are not available for their eee 

Q. A. GILLM! 


The SECRETARY OF WAR. 
(Through the Chief of Engineers.) 


Army Burtpine, New Yor«, December 22, 1886, 


I concur very generally with the views in the arene letter, and 
have accordingly signed it as president of the commission, with yee 
reservation on the subject of bank protection: The revetment of a caving ban 
with mattresses or other similar is perhaps the quickest way to afford 
protectiun, for tho reason that it interposes a covering of resisting the 
wearing and undermining action of impinging water. t the most complete 
and efficacious method requires that the current be turned away from the 
threatened bank. This can best be done usually ———— dikes placed 
above the point in danger and requiring protection, having their lengths sver- 
ally adjusted to the object in view. 
_ Q. A. GILLMORE, 


Brevet Major-General, President Mississippi River Cominission, 


(House of Representatives, Patron a second session, Ex. Doc. No. 


Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a comnvunication from the Missis- 
sippt River Commission, with a and accompanying maps, showing 
the bank lines of the Plum Point and Lake Providence reaches. 

War DEPARTMENT 
Washington city, January 19, iss7. 
The Secretary of War has the honor to transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives, for the information of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the inclosed 
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communication of the 12th instant from the Mississippi River Commission, to. 
ether with a rt and accompanying maps, showing the bank lines of ‘the 
lum Point and Lake Providence reaches. 
As the maps are originals and of great value, it is respectfully requested that 
they be returned to the Department when no longer needed by the committee 
» . WM. C. ENDICOTT, , 
Secretary of War, 
The SPEAKER OF TUE Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tur Mississipr! River CoMMISSION, PRESIDENT's Orricr, 
Army BUILDING, 33 West Houston Srreer, 
New York, January 12, 1827, 


Sim: I have the honor to transmit herewith maps of Plum Point and Lake 
Providence reaches, with accompanying report prepared by the secretary of 
the commission in compliance with a resolution passed by the commission Se). 
tember 20, 1886: 

“That the secretary of the commission be directed to prepare maps of the 
Plum Point and Lake Providence reaches on a scale of 1:4000, showing the 
bank lines of the original surveys,all bank lines subsequently run, and the 
present bank lines; also all dike and revetment work. To both the shore lines 
and lines of work dates of construction shall be attached. These maps shall be 
een by a statement of the effect,if any, of the dike work in arresting 
caving. 

The resolution further provided that— 

“The maps and Sooemeenyens statements shall form part of the next report 

uage 


to enable Congress to i as to the advisability of repealing the instructions 
in = ast river and bor bill concerning the construction of revetment 
works, 


These maps could not be prepared in time to be embodied in the annual re- 
port of the commission for 1886, but it is requested that they may be brought to 
the attention of Congress in connection therewith. 

It is requested that these maps may be ultimately returned to the secretary 
of the commission, as he has been abic to retain only tracings of them. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Colonel of E: Brevet Major General. U "3 
ngineers, Brevet Major-Gener l. 8. A., 
President GMiaslocipat River Commission, 
The Secrerary or WAR. 
(Through the Chief of Enginccrs.) 


{First indorsement.} 


Orrice Curcr or Enxcryeers, U.S. Army, 
January 18, 1837. 


Respectfully forwarded to the Sceretary of War, with recommendation that 
the papers and soumngeny ing maps be transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of et resentatives for the information of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

As the maps are originals and of great value, it is further recommended that 
= return to the War Department be requested when the committee has done 
with them, 


J. ©. DUANE, 
Drigadier-General, Chief of Engineers. 


REPORT TO ACCOMPANY MAPS SHOWING BANK LINES OF THE PLUM POINT AND 
LAKE PROVIDENCE REACHES, DECEMBER, 


(Letter.) 


Ovrice Missrssrprr River Commission, 
Saint Louis, Mo., January 5, 1887. 


GENERAL: I have the honor to transmit herewith maps of the Plum Point 
and Lake Providence reaches of the Mississippi River, compiled in pursuance 
of a resolution of the commission of September 20, and containing the in- 
formation required by the same, The report of Mr. erson, herewith, gives 
all information as to the data for the of the maps and in detail the 


1879. 

The resolution of the commission, referred to, required'a statement of the 
effect, if any, of the dike work in arresting caving, and directed that these maps 
and accom statements shall of the next rez ort, to enable 
Congress to oy of advisability of the instructions in the last 
river and harbor bill concerning the construction of revetment works. _ 

In Fletcher’s Bend (Plum Point reach) the bank receded a maximum distance 
of 275 feet in 1879-’81, but it was almost sts‘tionary in 1881-82, Immediately upon 
the construction of the Gold Dust dikes the bank receded rapidly. Caving was 
accelerated, too, upon Craighead Point upon the construction of the Plum Point 


dikes, 
We find the same result at Mayersville Stet Cake Providence reach) sub- 
uent to the construction of the Cottonwood es, 

e recession of the bank opposite the Baleshed dikes may undoubtedly be 
ascribed to them, as also the carrying away of the Elton dikes, and the caving 
of the banks at Elton. . 

So far as the construction of dikes relates to the eaving of banks, those so far 
built have only initiated such ea or accelerated 

Pursuing the matter somewhat , the caving of the bank above the 
Duncansby dikes (Lake Providence reach) seems to be a consequence of the 
recession of the bank near Pileher's Landing, as the reduction of a ee 

w “ae 

Elton, and following the change at Ben Lomond wobave the very rapid caving 
be Lake Providence. 


Island, Elton, Ben Lomon Duncansby, Mayersville 
a ° d, and the bend below e Providence—is indicative 
ve the ae aera the direction of approach of the volume of the river 


; eneaieg the attack above them and procecding with it, the Duncansby 
dikes have carried away, and the channel is now down through the lo- 
cality where these dikes wore 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Captain THOMAS TURTLE, 
of Engineers, Secretary Missiasippi River Commission. 


General Q. A. GrLLMorE, 
Corps of Engineers, U.S. A., 


President Mississippi Fiver Commission, 
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